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A Program for Federal Support of Education 
In a recent volume entitled Federal Support for Public Education, 
Prolessor Paul 11, Mort, of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
outlines in detail a program for federal participation in the support 
of education in the states. The program is based on the findings of a 
series of researches carried out under Professor Mort’s supervision 
during the past two years. The two basic principles which, it is 
thought, should govern the distribution of federal aid are discussed: 
(i) the equalization principle and ( 2 ) the efficiency principle. In 
order that centralization of control of education may be avoided, a 
formula has been worked out for the distribution of federal funds 
which leaves absolutely no discretion to any administrative official 
in Washington. On this point Lhe report leads 

If undesirable controls aic to be avoided, the exact methods of deleiminmg 
the amount ot aid and the conditions under which it is to be gianted must be 
defined in the law, and the measures of need and ability must be defined so 
specifically that any two competent persons applying them will get the same 
results. Furthermore, the measmes employed must have a high dcgiec of equity 
and Lake into consideration all important factors to guard against the need for 
granting to a cential agency the powei lo make adjustments. 

Si 
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Even if objective measures were to become Jess effective than llic best use ol 
discretionary power, there is strong aigument in favor of their use. Something 
in equity may, if necessary, be sacrificed to safeguard local rights. 

The following paragraphs indicate the general scope of the plan 
and the principles upon which it is based. 

The method recommended for federal aid based oil a 315 foundation program 
is developed from (1) a consideration of the demands of llic equalization ami 
efficiency principles in financing flic defensible $60 foundation program; (2) the 
various methods that have been devised for expanding from a low beginning 
foundation program toward a defensible foundation program; (3) possible de¬ 
mands for federal aid to state and local governmental functions other than edu¬ 
cation; and (4) the mathematical relationship between certain types or central 
aid plans and distribution back to local units of taxes paid in such units to the 
central government. 

The proposed plan calls [or (1) the equalization of the support of a national 
foundation program of education through general federal aid and (2) assistance 
in modernizing the rural school plants of the nation by means of special federal 
aid. 

An extremely low national foundation program is proposed ns a first step. 
Expansion toward a higher and more adequate program is proposed, fur con¬ 
summation over a period of years. The rate of expansion is to depend upon the 
rate of educational improvement in states at the low end of the expenditure 
scale. 

Federal aid for current expenses. —As soon as iL proves feasible, the federal 
government should provide $300,000,000 annuafly toward the support of public 
education in the various states and territories. This aid should be distributed 
with due consideration for the educational need of each sLalc and territory and 
its relative ability to pay laxes. Educational need should be determined basi¬ 
cally in terms of average daily attendance in elementary and secondary schools, 
To this basic figure should be added corrections for higher costs in high schools, 
higher costs due to sparsity of population, as reflected in smaller classes, need 
for transportation or need for board and room, and higher cost9 of personal 
service due to higher costs of living in certain types of communities. Ability to 
pay taxes should represent ability under as nearly ideal a system of taxation 
as can be applied practically 

The $300,000,000 annual federal aid should be distributed so as to provide 
to states a flat grant of $G per weighted pupil unit, the equalization iff a Si 15 
foundation program, and a guaranty of 20 per cent of ultimate aid under a 
really defensible program. These provisions would be as follows; 

1, A $6 flat grant. Sixty-four per ccnl of the $300,000,000, or $100,000,000, 
should be distributed to Die stales and LeuiLories on the basis of $6 per weighted 
pupil unit. 
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2. A $15 equalization guaranty. Aid over and above $6 per weighted pupil 
should be granLed lo the least able states. The total aid should be sufficient in 
amount to make possible a foundation program costing $15 per weighted pupil, 
without using in any state more slate and local funds than could be justified 
by the relative abilities of the respective states to raise state and local tax 
revenue. 

3. A guaranty of 20 per cent of the ultimate federal aid . Further aid should be 
granted any state where the amounts allotted above do not equal 20 per cent of 
the aid which they would leccivc it the federal government chose lo equalize a 
foundation progiam of sufficient extent to be renlly defensible as a national 
foundation program. 

The amount of aid to be received by any slate or Lerrilory under the operation 
of the above plan would vary from $6 per weighted elementary pupil in the 
three ablest slates to Si 1,84 in the least able state. 

Federal aid for rehousing rural schools. —A special federal-aid program should 
be enacted for the rehousing of rural schools. This law should carry certain 
minimum provisions with respect to size of school attendance units under vary¬ 
ing conditions, and should place on each slate the responsibility of making the 
necessary surveys for laying out the placement of new schools, When a com¬ 
munity agrees to the changes ic commended, liberal federal aid should be 
granted toward the construction of the centralized school or schools, 

One of the major purposes of federal aid to education in the states 
is to equalize moie nearly educational opportunity. If this end is 
Lo be accomplished, certain essential factors must be taken into con¬ 
sideration. One of these factors is the unequal distribution of the 
burden of child care and education. Because of differentials in re¬ 
production, the supporting adult population in some states is carry¬ 
ing a burden of young dependents fully twice as great as that carried 
in other stales. By way of illustration, in a number of selected states 
the number of children of school age (five to seventeen) per thousand 
adults (twenty to sixty-four) is as follows; 1 


South Caiollna 

739 

California 

319 

North Carolina 

691 

Nevada 

332 

Alabama 

62S 

New York 

363 

Georgia 

6r7 

Washington 

383 

Mississippi 

615 

Illinois 

389 

Utah 

612 

Maryland and 
D,C, 

392 


‘The dam, on population and income which appear in this item arc* Uken from 
unpublished studies made by the edhor. 
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Obviously, the situation faced by the supporting adult group in 
South Carolina in caring for its young dependents is very different 
from that faced by the supporting adult group in California. This im¬ 
balance in the distribution of Lhc child population among supporting 
adult groups conditions fundamentally the ability of the stales to 
provide adequate educational facilities. The situation is aggravated 
all the more by a corresponding imbalance in the distribution of the 
national income because, quite without exception, in those areas 
where the ratio of children to adults is the highest, the level of living 
is the lowest and economic resources arc the most limited. Take 
South Carolina and California as illustrations. For each 1,000 adults 
in South Carolina there are 739 children of school age; in California 
there are only 319 children for each 1,000 adults. South Carolina lias 
the responsibility of caring for and educating 1.86 per cent of the 
nation’s children of school age, and she must do so on 0.50 per cent 
of the nation’s income. California has 3,61 per cent of the nation’s 
children and receives 6.56 per cent of the total national income. In 
South Carolina the income per child of school nge is $767; in Cali¬ 
fornia it is $5,264. The conclusion is inescapable that many of the 
states are unable to support schools at all comparable with those 
maintained in other stales. They are unable to provide adequate 
schools because they are carrying a burden of child care and educa¬ 
tion out of all proportion to that borne by other slates and because 
their economic resources are extremely limited. Obviously, any pro¬ 
gram of federal aid must be judged in large part on the basis of its 
effectiveness in equalizing the burden of education. An examination 
of the practical operation of Professor M01 t’s proposed plan raises 
grave doubt that it goes far enough by way of equalizing educational 
opportunity. 

The initial step in the proposed program calls for an annual grant 
by the federal government for Lhc aid of education in the stales, the 
amount granted to each state to be determined on the basis of the 
formula previously quoted. In order Lo get a clearer idea of the prac¬ 
tical operation of the formula as a means of more nearly equalizing 
the burden of child care and education in the slalC9, we made certain 
calculations which are presented in the accompanying tabic. Table I 
shows for each major region and lor each state the ratio of children 
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TABLE I 


Data Showing Relation between Burden of Child Care in the 
States and Amount of Federal aid Assigned ire Mort's Plan 


Region run! Slnle 

Number of 
Children 
per i.ooo 
Adults 

Percentage 
of Nfllion’fl 
Children 

Percentage 
of NnijoimJ 
Income 

Income per 
Child oi 
School Age 

Amount per 
Child As¬ 
signed by 
Mort's Plnn 

Southeast. 

603 

24-43 

10 01 

Si,186 

$ 9 Si 

Virginia . . 1 

5 S3 

2 27 

1 14 

i >457 

9 77 

North Carolina. . . 

691 

3 26 

I CO 

965 

10 15 

South Carolina 

730 

1 86 

0 50 

767 

9.60 

Georgia - . 

617 

2.83 

I 09 

ip J *7 

9 J J 

Florida 

461 

1 20 

0.86 

2.077 

9 68 

Kentucky 

S6g 

2 39 

I 13 

r ,377 

8 69 

Tennessee. 

558 

2.38 

O 98 

1.197 

1,067 

9 67 

Alabama .... 

6l8 

2 so 

0-95 

8 93 

Mississippi 

G*S 

1 94 

O.63 

93G 

II 04 

Arkansas - ,. 

602 

177 

0.63 

1.027 

9.08 

Louisiana • . . 

551 

1.92 

I OO 

1 j 5°7 

8 62 

Southwest . 

537 

8 13 

5 22 

1,857 

11 27 

Oklahoma . .. 

562 ! 

2 20 

1 3 i 

1 .7 I 9 

10,88 

Texas . 

524 

S *6 

3 3+ 

1.876 

11-53 

New Mexico ,, „ - - 

613 

O 40 

0 22 

1 ;57* 

11 00 

Arizona. . 

407 

0.37 

0 35 

2 ]7 2 T 

10 19 

Norliiea9t . ... 

1 420 

29 6s 

42 93 

4 j x 9 * 

7,26 

Maine .. - . . 

455 

O 62 

0 56 

2,625 

9 4 8 

New' Hampshire .... 

421 

o .35 

0 33 

a ,774 

7 61 

Vermont. 

449 

0 28 

0 2 5 

2,604 

9 10 

Massachusetts . . 

403 

3 r 7 

4-5* 

4,^5 

7 59 

Rhode Island 

«2 

0 54 

0.66 

3,543 

3»9fi7 

6 47 

Connecticut. 

438 

1 28 

1.76 

7 4° 

New York 

363 

8 85 

18 61 

6.088 

4 ,°S6 

5 84 

New Jersey . . 

414 

3-12 

4 37 

6,87 

Deluwaic ^ . 

423 

0 18 

0 -34 

1 5,433 

5 40 

Pennsylvania 

Maryland and District 

4 So 

8 08 

8 56 

3,066 

8 12 

of Columbia . . .. 

302 

1 55 

2 07 

3,858 

7 i7 

West Virginia , . . 

G06 

1 65 

0 91 

1,507 

9 90 

Middle States 

423 

26 05 

28 38 

3. *53 

9 70 

Ohio .. 

418 

5 07 

5-74 

3.280 

9 76 

Indiana . . 

430 

2 48 

2 17 

2,528 

11 44 

Illinois. 

3^9 

5 6r 

8.17 

4,218 

s 13 

Michigan 

Wisconsin - ■ 

433 

3 79 

4 53 

3,466 

9 32 

45S 

-2 36 

2 rS 

2,68 r 

8 99 

Minnesota 

4<J3 

2 08 

1 71 

2,373 

10 61 

Iowa 

45i 

i 95 

1 3i 

1 >950 

12.03 

Missouri 

412 

2 72 

2 56 

2,725 

10 00 

Northwesl 

496 

6 25 

4 59 

2,126 

13 33 

North Dakota 

598 

0 65 

0 31 

1,407 

1,484 

14 28 

South Dakota 

54 1 

0 62 

0 32 

13 52 

Nebraska -- - 

476 

1 13 

0 78 

2,005 

13 10 

Kansas. . . 

461 

1 5i 

1 17 

2 , 2i\2 

13 89 

Montana , 

470 

0 45 

0 41 

3 , 660 

13 03 

Idaho... 

548 

0 40 

0 30 

2,130 

13 33 

Wyoming. . 

45 1 

0 18 

0 19 

3 ,ou 

1 1 46 

Colorado 

451 

0 83 

0 78 

2,727 

11 95 

Utah 

612 

0 49 

0 33 

1,072 

12 So 
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TABLE T —Continual 


Region and Slutc 

Number of 
Children 
ptr i.ooa 
Adults 

Percentage 
at Nation V 
Children 

Percentage 
at National 
Incnmc 

Income per 
OnM at 
School .\kc 

Amount fvr 
(tntd A< 
tuariMt by 
Mnn’<i Plan 

Far West. 

337 

S 48 

« H 7 


$10 i.i 

Nevada , 

33* 

0 06 

0 JO 

•1,715 

8 10 

Washington 

383 

1 1.1 

1 41 

3d>55 

II (yO 

Oregon, , 

1 37b 

0 OH 

0 

.1„U« 

n m 

California ,, , 

3*9 

3 (n 

6 5 O 

5 , *'•.! 

9 A5 


of school age to the supporting adult population, the percentage: of 
the nation’s children of school age found there, the percentage of the 
nation’s income received, the income per child of school age, and the 
amount per child of school age that it would receive under the pro¬ 
posed plan of federal aid. The table reveals that the plan would not 
result in a generous allotment of federal funds to those stales or 
regions in which the supporting adult population is carrying the 
heaviest burden of young dependents, in which tire percentage of 
the nation’s children to be educated far exceeds the percentage of the 
nation’s income received, and in which income per child of school 
age is extremely low. In fact, in numerous instances exactly the 
opposite results would he achieved. Compare, for example, the 
Southeast and the Far West. In the Southeast, for each 1,000 adults 
in the supporting adult group there arc 603 children of school age; 
in the Far West there arc 337 children of school age for each 1,000 
adults. The Southeast has 24 per cent of the nation’s children of 
school age; the Far West, 5 per cent. The Southeast leccivcs 10 per 
cent of the national income; the Far West, 8,87 per cent. Income pci 
child of school age in the Southeast is $1,186; in the Far Wot, 
$4,688. And under the proposed plan the amount allotted per child 
of school age is $9.51 for the Southeast; for ihe Far West, Sio.i < 
The contrasts are equally striking, if not more so, when individual 
states are compared, In Mississippi the ratio of children to adults 
is 615; in Washington, 383, Mississippi has r.94 per cent of the 
nation’s children of school age; Washington has 1,13 per cent, Mis¬ 
sissippi receives 0.63 per cent of the total national income; Washing¬ 
ton receives 1,43 per cent. Income per child in Mississippi is $936; 
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in Washington it is $3,655. For each child of school age the proposed 
plan would allocate $11.04 1 ° Mississippi and $11.60 to Washington. 

There is another body of evidence which bears on the problem. 
In connection with the investigation directed by Professor Mort, 
Professor Mabel Newcomer, an experienced tax economist, has 
worked out what she considers a model tax plan, and she has applied 
this plan to the lax resources of the various states. Using her data 
as a basis, one can compute the percentage of the tax resources of 
each state which would be required to provide for each child of 
school age in the stale an amount equal to the amount spent per 
child of school age in the nation as a whole in 1930. In 1930 we spent 
for the education of the nation's children an amount equal to $58 
per child of school age, In eight states it would have required more 
than 100 per cent of the taxes which could have been raised under 
the Newcomer model tax plan, to provide for each child of school age 
an amount equal to the national average expenditure. If South Car¬ 
olina had spent $58, the national average, for the education of each 
child of school age, the slate would have found it necessary to devote 
to education 191 per cent of its total tax resources. Similarly, Mis¬ 
sissippi and Alabama would have had to spend 178 per cent and 163 
per cent, respectively, of their tax resources, Obviously, iheie are a 
number of states which simply do not have the economic resources, 
try as hard as they may, to support a. piogmm of education at all 
comparable with that provided by other stales. Whether it is sound 
policy to stimulate these states to spend a larger pail of their re¬ 
sources lor the support of education is indeed questionable. Liberal 
federal support of education in those states that need it mast would 
seem to be the sounder policy. 

We have long taken pride, ancl justly so, in oui democialic school 
system. We have extended educational opportunity to our youth 
moic generously than any other nation in the world, It is true, 
nevertheless, that we have suffered inequalities of educational oppor¬ 
tunity lo develop which threaten the whole fabric of our demociatic 
institutions. Education, properly organized, contributes to equality 
of opportunity, It is equally true that education may become the 
means of creating class, lacial, ancl regional distinctions which may 
be of serious import for the future. If we are to put into operation a 
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program of federal aid, certain it is that that program should lm 
heavily weighted in favor of those areas where the birth-rate is the 
highest, where the burden of child care is the greatest, where the 
level of living is the lowest, where the home has least to contribute to 
cultural and intellectual growth, and where economic resources are 
the most restricted. The plan here under consideration does not 
appear to us to accomplish this purpose. 

The Educational Status of the Population of Chicago 

The Department of Public Relations of Lhe University of Chicago 
has recently announced some of the major findings of a comprehen¬ 
sive analysis of the educational status of the people of Chicago. The 
investigation was directed by Richard 0 . Lang for the Department 
of Sociology. It is said to be the first accurate investigation Lliat has 
yet been made of the educational status of any large population 
group in this country, 

Mr. Lang finds that 60 per cent of Chicago's adult population has 
had no formal schooling beyond the eighth grade. Twenty-six and 
one-half per cent of the city’s adults have aLLendecl high school three 
or more years, and 8.7 per cent have had at least one year of college 
work.. 

For the entire population of Chicago eighteen years old or above, 
the average grade completed in school is 8.1. The average figure for 
men is 8.05; for women, 8.15, Of this age group, 4.7 per cent have 
had no formal schooling, 6,8 per cent dropped out of school by the 
end of the fourth grade, 49.1 per cent did not continue their formal 
schooling beyond the eighth grade, 12 per cent dropped out of school 
after the ninth or tenth grade, 17.8 per cent left school after the 
eleventh or twelfth grade, and 8.7 per cent have had at leasl one 
year of college work. 

The figures show some difference in Lhe educational status of men 
and women. A higher percentage of women have attended high 
school, but a larger proportion of men have attended college, Of all 
the women eighteen years of age or older, 32.1 per cent have com¬ 
pleted from one to four years of high school, as against 27.6 per cent 
of the men. Ten per cent of the men have had a year or more of 
college, as compared with 7.3 per cent of the women. 
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Native whites of native parentage have a somewhat higher educa¬ 
tional status than native whites of foreign parentage. The average 
grade completed by native whites of native parentage is 9.3 as com¬ 
pared with the city-wide average of 8.1. Fifty-five per cent of all 
those in Chicago who have had one or more years of college were 
native whites of native parents. The average grade for the second- 
generation group, native whiles of foreign or mixed parentage, was 
8.42. The same figure for negroes was 7.5; for foreign born, 6.44. 
Only 13.8 per cent of the foreign-born have had more than an cle- 
mcntary-school education. 

The evidence indicates that the concentration of the lowest educa¬ 
tional status falls within the areas of poor housing near the heavy 
industries and the interstitial areas surrounding the central business 
district. Areas of low educational status are also areas of high de¬ 
linquency, crime, and dependency rates. In general, there is a higher 
educational status among native whites and in areas where the pro¬ 
portion of women to men is high, where the proportion of older 
people is high, where mobility of families is high, and where families 
are small in size, 

What Is America Doing to Its Rural Children? 

In the September issue of the Elementary School Journal, we com¬ 
mented editorially on the challenge of the rural schools. We at¬ 
tempted, at some length, to show Lhat inequalities of educational 
opportunity in the United States spring, in the main, from the im¬ 
balance in the distribution of the child population and from dis¬ 
parities in income. We are now able to present some very significant 
evidence which shows conclusively some of the consequences of Lhe 
country’s failure to provide adequate educational facilities for rural 
youth. 

In a monograph entitled The Child of lhe Texas One-Teacher 
School, Annie Webb Blanton, professor of educational administra¬ 
tion at the University of Texas, reports the results of the most in¬ 
tensive investigation of pupils in one-room schools lhat has yet been 
made. The study shows that pupils in onc-room schools are marked¬ 
ly inferior to urban pupils in native ability, insofar as that ability is 
revealed by mental tests; that their achievement in school subjects 
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is decidedly lower] and that [heir economic-social status is below 
that of city children. 

Professor Blanton summarizes her findings as follows: 

The investigations made in this study show that, uf the rural and Urn urban 
pupils studied, die rural pupils are definitely inferior io the urban pupils in 
ability, in school achievement, and in socio-economic and physical simile 

According to the Jlincl-Simon intelligence tests, the median intelligence 
quotient of the rural pupils is 03.1 and of the urban pupils. 110.5, these ligures 
showing a median inferiority of the rural pupils of 17.*! per cent, According lu 
the group intelligence tests, the median intelligence quotient of the rural group 
is 90.7 and of the urban group, 111,0, these figures indicating a median in¬ 
feriority of the rural pupils of 21*2 per cent, The median intelligence quotient 
of the rural pupils is, approximately, 011 the two tests, 0 per cent below normal, 
while that of the urban pupils is, approximately, 10 per cenL above normal. 

The rural pupils, on Lire tests in the various branches of study pursued in the 
elementary school, also show a dcliniLc inferiority to the school achievements 
of the urban children included in this study. 

In silent reading, the median reading quotient of the rural pupils is Ks, and 
that of the urban pupils, 084; these figures show a median inferiority uf the 
rural pupils of 134 per cent. In oral reading 8.1.4 per cent of the rural pupils 
were rated as poor in expression, while only 37.4 per cent of the urban pupils 
were so rated; these figures indicate an inferiority of the rural pupilw uf .17 [H?r 
cent in expression in oral reading. 

In handwriting, the median writing quotient of the rural pupils as It) quality 
is 80 and as to speed is 96.9; the median writing quotient uf the urban pupils 
as to quality is 102,9 and as to speed h 107.7. These figures show a median 
inferiority of the rural pupils of 22,9 per cent in quality and 10 8 per < enl us to 
speed; an average inferiority in writing of id.9 per cent. 

In spelling, the median spelling quotient of the rural pupils is <4.7 and of 1I11 
urban pupils 105; these figures indicate a median inferiority of the rural pupil* 
in spelling of 10.3 per cent. 

In arithmetic, it was not practicable to reduce the scores to percentages 
The rural pupils showed an average of 2,3 problems in the four subjects solved 
correctly, as compared with the urban average of 4.3 problems in the four sub¬ 
jects solved correctly, 

For purposes of final comparison in language, the figures in cm reel usage, 
grammar, and letter-writing will be used. The median language quotient in 
correct usage of the rural pupils was ioo, nnd of the uiban pupils ioS.i ; this 
shows a median inferiority of the rural pupils uf 8.1 per cent. In grammar, lhc 
median grammar quotient of Lhc rural pupils was 103.7; of the urban pupils, 
160, these figures show a median inferiority of Lhc rural pupils of 56.3 per cent. 
In letter-writing, the median letter-writing quotient of the rural pupils was 
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6 2.7; of the urban pupils, 93.3; these figures indicate a median inferiority of the 
rural pupils of 30.6 per cent. 

In geography, Ihe median geography quotient of the rural pupils is 59,6; of 
the urban pupils, 106,6; these figures show a median inferiority of the rural 
pupils of 47 per cent. 

In American history, the median history quotient of the rural pupils is 110,3 
and of the urban pupils 114. Here the per cent of inferiority is only 3.7 per cent, 
the least in any of the branches of study in which a quotient could be calcu¬ 
lated. 

It is interesting here to note that the average median inferiority of the rural 
pupils in the various branches of study of the elementary school does not differ 
greatly from their average inferiority in ability as measured by the intelligence 
tests 

In comparing the totals as to median physical status of the rural and the 
urban pupils, a very slight inferiority of rural pupils may be noted. The median 
rating in physical status of the rural pupils is 73.7, and of the urban pupils, 
74.5; these figures give a median inferiority of the ruTal pupils of only eight- 
tenths of one per cent; Ihe two groups may, therefore, be regarded as approxi¬ 
mately equal in physical status, as measured by the physical tests adopted for 
this study, 

The ratings of the t;vo groups by the Sims Score Card in Socio-economic 
Status shows a median rating of 5 for the rural pupils and of 7 for the urban 
group. This rating places the rural pupils two strata lower in socio-economic 
standing than the urban pupils, 

The most positive evidence in this study of a cause of the inferiority of the 
rural pupils to the urban pupils included in this study, is ihe inferiority in 
ability of the rural pupils and the shorter school term of approximately one 
month. Other causes thal appcfir to have some influence arc a slight inferiority 
in training of the rural teachers, poor equipment and insanitary conditions in 
the rural schools, and a lower socio-economic status of the rural pupils 

It is the opinion of the writer that there is a posith'e relation between the 
inferiority in ability of the rural pupils and their socio-economic status She 
holds that the superior social and economic advantages of urban life have, on 
the whole, led to attracting to the cities a considerable proportion of the most 
capable young people upon the farms, the natural processes of selection have 
left in the rural districts a larger proportion of those inferior in ability to popu¬ 
late the rural districts. It is not the province of this study to suggest the remedy 
for this situation But the situation is one to attiact the attention of the think¬ 
ing, patriotic citizens of the state. 

Wc should like to call attention to some aspects of the education¬ 
al situation in Texas to which Professor Blanton did not rcfei be¬ 
cause they were outside the scope of hei investigation, From a study 
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which we have made it appears that the rural areas of Texas cannot, 
for along time to come, if ever, be expected to provide educational 
opportunities at all comparable with those provided in urban com¬ 
munities. This conclusion is based on two fundamental considera¬ 
tions: (i) the imbalance in the distribution of children between ur¬ 
ban and rural communities and (2) disparities in income between 
rural and urban areas. I11 1930, for each 1,000 adults of twenty to 
sixty-four years of age in Lhc farm population of Texas, there were 
49S children of elementary-school age (five to thirteen); in urban 
communities the number of children of elementary-school age for 
each 1,000 adults was 278; and in cities of 100,000 or more the num¬ 
ber of children was 255. The farm population of Texas is carrying a 
burden of child care far greater than IhftL carried in urban com¬ 
munities and nearly twice as great as that carried in the larger cities. 
And they must educate this excessive number of children on an in¬ 
come much less than that received in urban communities. In 1930 
the income per child of school age (five to seventeen) in the farm 
population was $899; in Lhe non-farm population it was §2,764. In 
the same year 2.45 per cent of Lhe nation's children of sellout age 
were living on Texas farms, but Texas farmers received only 0.76 
per cent of the nation’s income. The non-farm children of Texas 
comprised 2.70 per cent of the nation's children of school age; the 
income of the non-farm population of Texas was 2,58 per cent of the 
tolal national income, We submit that these facts taken in connec¬ 
tion with Blanton's study constitute a challenge to the educa¬ 
tional statesmanship of Texas, It is here further suggested that the 
situation in Texas is paralleled in every oLhcr state in the nation. 

Unreasonable Restrictions on Teachers’ Activities 
A recent bulletin of the National Education Association is en¬ 
titled Teachers' Contracts: With Special Reference to Adverse Condi¬ 
tions of Employment. Contracts from practically all the status were 
analyzed for the purpose of discovering to whaL extent, if any, 
school boards impose unreasonable restrictions on the conduct of 
teachers either in school or outside the classroom. The evidence pre¬ 
sented indicates that not a few school boards impose on teachers 
restrictions that are unreasonable—so unreasonable, in fact, that 
any group of high-school pupils would be unlikely to submit to them. 
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The following paragraphs are quoted from the bulletin. 

In 67 per cent of the 400 teachers' contracts examined in this study a state- 
ment was included to the effeeL that teachers agree to abide by rules and regu¬ 
lations adopted by the school board. In other words, the teacher is contracted 
to obey whatever regulations the local school board sees fit to enforce in addi¬ 
tion to the stipulations actually wiitten in the contract, The most objectionable 
restrictions a teacher must endure are in the unwritten, laws of the community, 
but so far as the teacher is concerned these, too, have the force of contract. 

MosL of the restrictions placed upon teachers by the school board arc not 
specifically written into the contract, but they have for the teacher contractual 
strength since violation may mean dismissal, For example, it is written in one 
contract: 

"You are subject to dismissal upon thirty days' notice or at any time for 
wilful violation of any rule of the board, or for misconduct or incompcEency. 
All decisions of the board shall be final and not subject to review (Colorado)/ 1 

Since school-board rules were not collected in this study, letters from teachers 
and findings of other investigators will be depended upon for evidence as to the 
restrictions placed on school teachers by board rules .... 

Many school boards, especially in the small towns, restrict the recreational 
and social life of Lheir teachers. In the larger cities there are few restrictions 
put upon teachers’ activities outside of school, but in certain districts card¬ 
playing, dancing, smoking, and any social intercourse outside of church affairs 
arc taboo. Smoking is forbidden Tennessee teachcis by state law. The following 
is given ns an example of an extremely restrictive local contract signed by 
certain North Carolina teachers: 

"I promise to take a vital interest in all phases of Sunday School woik, 
donating of my time, service, and money without stint, for the benefit and 
uplift of the community, 

n I promise to abstain bom all dancing, immodest dressing, and any other 
conduct unbecoming a teacher and a lady 

"I promise not to go out with any young men except insofar as it may be 
necessary to stimulate Sunday School work. 

"I promise not to fall m love, to become engaged, or secretly married . . 

Many other schools have regulations which arc veiy nearly as restrictive. 
Ewing tells of a male teacher m a Missouri school district who was asked to 
sign n resignation wiLh his contiacl, the resignation becoming effective, and all 
salaiy due forfeited, if at any time or at any place during the period of the 
conlracl he should smoke a cigaictle, pipe, or cigar. An Alabama school board 
forbids teachcis to "have company 01 go automobile riding" on school nights 
An Ohio school board foibids teachers to "go with oilier teachcis ” A Missis¬ 
sippi contract reads’ 

“It is further understood and agicecl by the parlies hereto that no teacher 
will play society to the detriment of the school or imnecessaiilv frolic on school 
nights or indulge excessively in any sort of socials duiing school nights, the 
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superintendent to be the judge in these matters find to warn teachers, nnd 
should they persist in violating Ibis regulation, il shall be deemed sulbcicnt 
cause for dismissal.” .... 

Quite ft few schools write into contracts restrictions as tu place of residence 
of teachers, Tor example; 

"In addition to the foregoing general terms and conditions of employment 
you shall and are hereby required as a Lernt and Condition of emplo>nmnt to 
actually reside and maintain a legal residence within the boundaries of the 

-School Distiicl during the school term. Residence as that word is herein 

used shall mean ft bona fide fixed habitation within the district (California)."... ■ 

Wcltzin shows llmt not only the district but also the rooming place of teachers 
is prescribed in a few contracts. The assignment letter, constituting contract 
of employment in a certain district, includes the following statement "Il is an 
expectation on our part that teachers reside in the city at least during the five 
days of the week that school is in session (New York).” 

Not all school boaids arc as generous in restricting residence to five days of 
the week, Several teachers 1 contracts in Mississippi require (he teacher to s|H?nd 
week-ends in the district where lie is employed “except nt Mich rmennris ns tVit 
superintendent may designate.” In some schools, teachers 1 meetings are called 
for Saturday requiring the teachers' presence. Regardless of whether school 
a Hairs occupy Lhe week-end time of teachers, they arc frequently prevented 
from leaving town. Andeison suggests that teachers arc requested or required 
to stay in town over week-ends so that the community may benefit by their 
services. 

Another restriction has reference to the use of leisure lime for linain i:d profit 
In s per cent of the 420 contracts Stevenson examined, outside employment h 
forbidden. Many of these contracts stipulate that teachers should at no lime 
during the duration of their contract accepL outside remunerative work. In 
some contracts, exceptions are made provided the superintendent or school 
board approves, Despite this restriction, school salaries urc not ulwa>s paid 
promptly, and the school board reserves the right to withhold salary for any of 
several reasons. Nevertheless, financial integrity is demanded of teachers b> 
school boards, In Tennessee and Virginia, second garnishment served against 
a teacher gives the school board the, right to cwwctsl the contract A tenths 
cannot voluntarily go into bankruptcy. 

No doubt many of the rules and regulations adopted by school 
boards and many of the provisions written into contracts with 
teachers are so unreasonable and arbitrary as to be illegal and un¬ 
enforceable in the courts. IL is a well-established legal principle that, 
when a teacher signs a contract, he agrees by implication to uln*y 
all reasonable rules and regulations which the board has adopted or 
which it may adopt, but Lhe teacher is not bound by any board rule 
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that is arbitrary and unreasonable, because the board has no au¬ 
thority to make such a rule. Thus it was said in an Illinois case: 

The board of education is charged with the maintenance of the public schools 
and the employment of teachers therein. It may enact all reasonable rules for 
the promotion of the efficiency of the schools under its control. This power does 
not, however, include the power to adopt any kind of an arbitrary rule for the 
employment of teachers it chooses to adopt, for a rule can easily be imagined 
the adoption of which would be unreasonable, contrary to public policy, and on 
the face of it not calculated to promote the best interests and welfare of the 
schools, In our opinion courts would have the power, in the interest of the 
public good, to prohibit the enforcement of such an arbitrary rule. 1 

The case of Horne v. School District of Chester* is an excellent 
illustration of the limitations which the law imposes on school boards 
in making rules governing the action of teachers. In that case the 
school board made it a condition of employment that a teacher 
board at a designated place. The teacher boarded at the designated 
place for five weeks and then informed the school board that circum¬ 
stances had arisen which made her unwilLing to live there any longer. 
She asked to be permitted to hoard elsewhere but was told that she 
must board at the home designated if she were to remain in charge 
of the school She refused to cany out the board’s wishes in the 
matter and was discharged. In permitting the teacher to recover 
for breach of contract, the court said: 

The rule of the board as to the teacher s boarding place related to a matter 
as lo which they were given no authorily by existing law. .... Their refusal, 
therefore, lo permit the plaintiff to continue the school with a different boarding 
place was unwarranted, and the plaintiff's deteimination to changehei boarding 
place did not authorize them to terminate her employment as teacher. 

In a number of cases, it has been held, too, that a rule providing 
for the dismissal of a teacher because of marriage is unreasonable 
and void, although there are other cases which hold such a rule 
reasonable. 

School boards, it should not be overlooked, are agents of govern¬ 
ment; they have no inherent authority; all the power they possess 

1 People V. Cily ofChicago, 278 Ill, ji8, 116 N,E 158, L/R.A. 1917E 1069. Although 
this quotation is from a dissenting opinion, it undoubtedly expresses the correct rule 
of law. 

* Home v. School District of Chester, 75 N II. 411, 75 Atl, 431. 
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is derived from the state. They camiot act arbitrarily or capricious¬ 
ly. They are bound by considerations of public policy. When they 
write into their rules and regulations or into their contracts) with 
teachers provisions which arc unreasonable and unnecessary to pro¬ 
mote the best interests of the schools, they exceed the scope of their 
authority and their acts arc null and void. 

A Guide for the Teaching of Safety Education 

The State Department of Public Instruction of Pennsylvania has 
published a bulletin entitled Sajcly Education in the Public Schools: 
A Manual of Organization and Administration. The purpose of the 
bulletin is to show in a concrete way how safely education can be 
integrated with the regular school subjects and with the total 
activity of the school. Although the bulletin was designed primarily 
for the teachers of Pennsylvania, it should prove stimulating to 
teachers elsewhere. 

Who's Who in This Issue 

Douglas E. Scates, director oi school research In the public 
schools of Cincinnati, Ohio. V. L. Beggs, superintendent of 
schools at Elmhurst, Illinois. Dorothy Van Alstynk, psychologist 
of the Francis W. Parker School, Chicago, Illinois. LaUkrta Wki.sk 
Hattwick, psychologist of the Winnctka Public School Nursery, 
Winnetka, Illinois, Helen Totten, guidance director of Si. Chris¬ 
topher School, Dobbs Ferry, New York. Harry L, Tate, principal 
of Eli Whitney School, Chicago, Illinois. William S. Gray, profes¬ 
sor of education at the University of Chicago. R. L. Lyman, profes¬ 
sor of the teaching of English at the University of Chicago. Freder¬ 
ick S. Breed, associate professor of education at the University oi 
Chicago, Frank N. Freeman, professor of educational psychology 
at the University of Chicago. R. M. Tryon, professor of the teach¬ 
ing of history at the University of Chicago. Edith I*. Parker, as¬ 
sistant professor of the teaching of geography at the University of 
Chicago, 



THE SCHOOL STATISTICIAN IN 
PUBLICITY WORK 


DOUGLAS E, SCATES 
Public Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio 

During the past few years, when educators have found it appro- 
priatc to give a new degree of attention to what the public thinks 
about public education, new conclusions have been reached about the 
relative importance of various aspects of administration. For one 
thing, it appears that educators have devoted too largo a proportion 
of their time to what they are doing and too little time to reporting 
what they are doing. The public, like any other employer, wants to 
know what is being done by those who are serving it; if it lacks a 
vital, stimulating contact with the day-by-day work of its schools, it 
will lose interest and will fail Lo continue enthusiastic support, 

The topic which I wish Lo develop briefly in this article deals with 
the part which the statistician can play in this important service of 
public relations. I am, of course, fully aware that publicity work is 
not generally to the liking of the technical group, who are inclined to 
think of public issues as lying outside the held of their concern. 
While administrators wrestle with problems of securing reasonable 
school support, meeting with incessant and unenlightened criticism, 
and coping with protests voiced by organized opposition to public 
education, the technical worker is likely to draw the circumscribing 
limils of his attention a little closer together and, focusing his inter¬ 
ests moic narrowly on his problems, feel glad that he is working in a 
protected corner of the school system. It is to such workers particu¬ 
larly lhaL I address this discussion, for I believe that loo generally 
in the past they have not seen the large measure of service which 
they can render the school system by aiding wholeheartedly in the 
publicity work which must be done, 

I should like to call attention to some of the reasons why I believe 
statisticians and other research workers should be vitally concerned 
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in the matter of keeping before the public the work and the needs 
of tile public schools. 

First, there is a great need for their interest in this work. They 
can bring to bear on publicity service a perspective and a habit of 
analysis that other workers do not naturally possess. If educators 
will but recognize the full significance of their dependence on popular 
approval, they will see clearly that the maintaining of interest and 
confidence in the public schools is a task sufficiently large and vital 
to deserve at least some portion of the thought and energy of ncry 
worker. At the present time, when the race to secure a larger share 
of the public’s spendable income is becoming more keen among all 
uniLs in the industrial and commercial world, the public’s general 
institutions are in real need of protection lest the competitive units 
usurp practically the entire public income and leave far loo small a 
margin for the existence of the general institutions. Definite at¬ 
tempts to move in this direction arc already familiar to school 
workers in cities of any size. 

A second important reason for the interest of technicians in pub¬ 
licity work is the protection of the field which is dear to them, bike 
education in the large, statistics and other technical fields must dem¬ 
onstrate their value or be in danger of being starved. No group of 
workers can support themselves; they prosper and obtain support 
for their cherished projects only ns they make plain to olhei.s the 
importance of what they are doing. Of course it is true that, as soci¬ 
ety is organized today, there are bulwarks between the populate and 
the work of the theoretical specialist; there arc various levels of ad¬ 
ministrators and organizations which successively evaluate and in¬ 
terpret each type of work, reporting to the next more general level, 
so that the specialist is not immediately dependent on popular opin¬ 
ion. It will be clear, howeycr, that technical work will decline with 
any general retrenchment in the institution of which it is a part, so 
that the specialist has a vital interest in seeing that his department 
contributes its share toward making evident the value of the whole 
institution. Even in technical fields, therefore, results which the 
public can comprehend are important for the security both of the 
immediate department in the institution and of the institution at 
large. In fact, because of their special abilily to render basic service 
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in this direction, statisticians should feel something more than the 
average amount of responsibility for aiding in the protection of the 
institution which gives them a working home. 

A third element which should be conducive to favorable considera¬ 
tion of publicity work by statisticians is the large challenge which 
this field offers. To the average statistician, with a typical frame of 
mind, the production of material for the man of the street probably 
seems, at first, an entirely unappealing task. It seems too simple, too 
easy—in fact, rather "high-schoolish." There may appear to be no 
opportunity to make use of the elaborate techniques which he has 
mastered; when the work has been done, there may seem to be 
nothing tangible to show what he has accomplished. Such attitudes 
as these indicate, of course, such a preoccupation with the details of 
his task that he does not perceive clearly the larger aspects of service 
for which his work is adapted. The statistician must bear in mind 
that statistical techniques had their origin in practical problems, 
that they have received most of their development from the necessity 
of meeting practical needs, and that they will find their continued 
justification through serviceable application to real problems. In 
doing a certain amount of practical work, the statistician will find 
a large opportunity to make contributions in his chosen field that 
are novel and important. 

The technician may feel that there is noLhing to he gained and 
everything to be lost in venturing into an area which has not previ¬ 
ously been proved to be scholastically profitable and acceptable to 
the intellectually elite. It may be pointed out, however, that any 
field in which problems are unsolved affords a large opportunity for 
persons who are prepared to atLack it. The field of publicity work in 
education is largely unexplored, both as an area of research and as a 
field of skilful practice. In this respect education lags far behind the 
techniques known to industry and commerce, and yet educational 
workers aie hopeful of drawing suppoit from the same source If 
the statistician cannot sec the immediate possibility of challenge in 
developing appropriate insights and procedures for school-publicity 
work, perhaps he can feci some icsponse Lo the challenge laid down 
by the field of business in its unceasing efforts lo secure cvcr-larger 
profits. A person who undertakes publicity work for education may 
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feel, in no imaginary sense, LhaL he is indirectly matching himself 
against the skill and techniques of (lie modern business world as lie 
seeks to preserve for education a just proportion of the imontc whiili 
is available, 

A fourth, and final, incentive for entering Urn mid of work is a 
concept Hint will probably be the most diflirull for the s-laiislit inn to 
comprehend, namely, the beneficial effect of »mh cxpc-rii-nu- on 
himself and on his work. Those whose sole ambition is lo In-iome 
ever more proficient $n the purely Iheordical realms of m iciite may 
perhaps raise a legitimate question about this point if they may¬ 
be granted the right to dcvoLc an entire life to abstract theory. Such 
devotion is the province of university professors and can be de¬ 
fended for only a small proportion of them; the statistician who finds 
himself in school work, must have an interest in more immediate 
service. The benefits lo him of engaging in the preparation of mate¬ 
rials for publicity work should be substantial. New patterns of em¬ 
phasis will gradually emerge in. his thinking and in his work, lie: 
will learn what things other people, including the administrative 
staff, are interested in, what facts Llioy desire, wlml comparisons 
they will make with the facts, wlial points they will be suspii ions of, 
and what conclusions (proper or improper) they will draw. A knowl¬ 
edge of these things affords important guidance for his work. 

Some of the services that the statistician should be able lo ion- 
tribute to publicity work will be reviewed briefly. First of all, In¬ 
is trained to gather facts, He naturally thinks in quantitative terms 
and will tend to substitute facts where others would use only unsup¬ 
ported statements. He will sec ways of gathering indicative data 
where others would see no possibility of obtaining them. Hi- knows 
where and how to secure data from other departments, and lie knows 
the form in which he wants them, The statistician will give thought 
to basic procedures so that Lhe facts which he secures will stand for 
certain definite things and may be used for comparative puritoscs, 
He will select those quantitative aspects of a problem which have 
mosi significance. He will so safeguard his work, from In-ginning to 
end, that the results will be accurate. Basic data for publicity pur¬ 
poses must be secured with considerable care, for they will be sub¬ 
jected to exacting scrutiny by persons who might profit by disprov¬ 
ing them. 
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Another element in the contribution of the statistician to publicity 
work is to be found in his ability to analyze, Here his technical train¬ 
ing comes into play most sttongly. Not the least important are his 
capacity lot looking at a mass of figures without dismay and his will¬ 
ingness Lo study them until important relationships appear. The 
non-stalislical person is inclined to avoid the most fruitful sources of 
statistical information because they yield figures much faster than 
he knows what to do with them. The statistician, however, is trained 
to make use of multitudes of figures. He is trained to know what re¬ 
lationships to look for and to employ appropriate methods for bring¬ 
ing these out. Furthermore, he will persist in varying his attacks 
where another person would stop with a single effort. Fundamental 
analysis of important relationships is as important in the securing 
of basic facts lor publicity work as it is in any kind of research. 

In the mailer of presentation, the statistician will probably know 
at least the formal elements; that is, lie should be sufficiently con¬ 
versant with graphic and tabular methods of presentation so that 
he will be able to offer important advice in connection with these 
methods. He should be able lo suggest when a graph or a table 
will make material more telling and more readily grasped, and he 
should be able to aid in preparing the copy for reproduction. He 
will sec that many technical matters in these processes are properly 
taken cave of. 

Attention has not been given to some of the most important ques¬ 
tions relating to Lhc statistician's work in publicity fields. He may 
develop a real interest in the work and he may bring a high degree of 
technical competence lo it, but there aie large problems of adjust¬ 
ment which normally have to be faced before the research worker 
can successfully Lake his part in publicity work. It may be well to 
refer lo some of these matters of general orientation for this field of 
service. A research worker in approaching any field of application 
which is new Lo him must anticipate that there is a great deal to be 
learned and that Loo large a confidence in the training which he al¬ 
ready has will cause him to overlook opportunities for improving his 
work. This danger is particularly characteristic of publicity work, 
for here the elements arc strongly psychological and are so closely 
woven in with the statistical elements that it is not likely the stalis- 
lirbm mn nrndure satisfactory material, even the basic material, if 
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he lacks responsiveness to the human factors which should guide 
his thinking all the way through, 

The phase of publicity work that is perhaps of most outstanding 
importance is the analysis of the market. I refer here not so much to 
the market for service as to the market for carefully purveyed in¬ 
formation. What facLs regarding education will apical to people? 
What do people want to know and read about? What ideas may he 
suggested which will predispose people to an understanding apprecia¬ 
tion of public education? In what form must these facts and ideas 
be presented in order that they may make the impression which 
they deserve? Analyses called for by such questions as these should 
come first, and they should be continued all through the work of 
gathering and preparing the factual maLcrial. The writers of com¬ 
mercial advertising first study the public and then select those fac¬ 
tual aspects of their commodity which will interest the public. Work¬ 
ers in education can scarcely afford to ignore the lessons that Ine-inci-s 
people have learned. 

One of the early experiences in publicity work which may prove 
irritating to the research worker is llu* necessity of accepting 
considerable guidance from others. The research worker has de¬ 
veloped a large degree of independence in his work; he should make 
an effort to adapt himself as gracefully us imssible to the dillei 
ent conditions which arc likely to prevail in publicity work, (nr this 
work is usually a joint endeavor. In the analysis of llu- maikel 
many minds must co-operatc, bringing to bear various experh m i s 
and insights growing out of contacts with different portions of sm i- 
ety The research worker should welcome such help; he should real 
ize that an understanding of people is normally his weakest point 
and that in any case the experience of many poisons is dt drahh 
When he has adjusted himself thoroughly to his task, he will uunr 
to seek the aid of appropriate committees and will expect to p.mii i- 
pate for many hours in the deliberations of committees and other 
groups. 

The statistician is typically not well adapted to those prm esses; he 
does not lake to them naturally; he is impatient of the large amount 
of talk and indecisiveness. lie has great confidence in his techniques, 
and he feels that, if the people would only slop talking and let him 
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go to work, all would be well, The many conferences, the protracted 
discussion, the indecision—all are attempts to analyze the market for 
school facts. The statistician must come to recognize that this anal¬ 
ysis is of far greater importance than is his technical skill. Without 
these steps the statistician might not only waste his own energy 
through producing ineffective material, but, more important still, 
he might waste crucial opportunities for stimulating appropriate 
public response. His technical insights are important, but they rep- 
resent only one set of elements in the complex practical situation to 
be analyzed. 

Another adjustment which the research worker may have to make 
is in his attitude toward the application of facts. In publicity work 
some selection is essential, The worker does not tell just anything 
that he happens to know, In preparing material, he is not primarily 
writing facts; he Ls rather employing facts to carry out a purpose. 
Of course, he cannot be so biased in his selection that he will lay 
himself open Lo accusations of not telling the truth, but in liis selec¬ 
tion of what Lo present he will be guided primarily by his purpose and 
by the market for his facts, This matter is mentioned here, not so 
much as a caution (ordinary common sense will take care of the 
maLter in most cases), but as a corrective to certain extreme attitudes 
that some idealists may hold, A research worker may, for example, 
feel that publicity material is simply an assembly of half-truths and 
that he would be required to sacrifice his integrity if he engaged in 
it. Some further thought may throw a different light on this point of 
view. 

It should be clear that all purposeful work is selective, research as 
much so as anything else. Any worker disregards hosts of facts in his 
regular lcsearcli because they do not relate to his problem. He al¬ 
ways tells partial truths, of necessity, because he cannot know all 
the facts about anything Quantitative science is likely to be less 
complete in the aspects included in its description than is science 
which is chiefly non-quantitative Indeed, statistics might be de¬ 
noted the science of partial truths. Anything that can be put inLo 
figures is only part of the truth, and oftentimes it is not so important 
as those parts which cannoL be expressed in figures There is a greaL 
multiplicity of aspects to truth, only a person who is a theoretical 
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idealisl need concern himself with the thought of telling the whole 
truth, for, as a practical thing, to attempt to do so is a patent ab¬ 
surdity. The important thing is to tell the significant truth- -anil the 
significance oi any fact is to be judged in the light of its ultimate 
effect on the service of education to the people. 

The matter of selecting facts for a purpose should not, therefore, 
trouble a person who is accustomed to research work, for he does it 
all the time. The real question relates not to the selecting but to the 
purpose, and the worker should consider his purposes carefully, lie 
will not start out to paint any school system as perfect; but neither 
will he present facts which unnecessarily damage the schools, for he 
would not then be doing justice to the public. He will seek to present 
facts which will aid the administration and the teachers in achieving 
a more serviceable school system and which will aid the public in 
doing its part to obtain such a system. lie will consider facts, not 
simply from the point of view oi truth, but from the point of view of 
their ultimate effect on developing for the people a school system 
which is efficient and effective in meeting the people's needs. < )ver 
and above the bare mechanics of operating a school system which 
may be reflected in quantitative facts, he must recognise and tell 
about the feeling oi craftsmanship on the part of the workers, the 
setting of high standards, and the constant endeavor to realize goals 
through conscientious daily work. These elements of profcwhinnul 
service deserve a place in the facts which arc presented to the public; 
it is more important to include them than it is to include every liguie 
which may be derived. 

A third aspect of publicity work which may call for some adjust¬ 
ment on the part oi the research worker is the presentation of mate¬ 
rial on an appropriate level of difficulty. Many a slalistuian will 
disdain the popular level of perception and understanding, saying 
(inwardly at least) that people should know more, that they have no 
right to be so lazy mentally, that only the intelligent urc worth 
Teaching, etc. Such an attitude means that the statistician is ns yet 
unprepared to undertake the important work of making his knowl¬ 
edge render the largest service to people. To do this work well, the 
technician must not only understand people and their limitations, 
but he must sympathize with them and desire to help them see what 
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he, by virtue of his superior advantages, is abb to see. He is an inter¬ 
preter; because his ability and opportunity to penetrate behind the 
surface and gather facts from a wide area allow him to know the 
Lruth, his desire should be to make this truth understandable to 
others, Statisticians and other research workers arc too frequently 
regarded as constituting a dosed corporation. They write, not for 
the consumer; but for themselves. They try to keep caste rather 
than to render the greatest possible service. 

Perhaps one of the difficulties is that research workers fail to ap¬ 
preciate how most people think—or do not think, as one cares to put 
it. In either case the appredation is equally important, for it is the 
mind of the other person, thinking ox not, that must be reached if 
statistical facts are to be of value, The statistician must therefore 
get a clear picture of the other person’s mind. Publicity material 
must be written, not for the mind of the alert scholar devoting all his 
energies to reading what is before him, but rather far the relatively 
inattentive mind as it passes rapidly from one set of headlines to an¬ 
other, People arc not ordinarily willing to pause to consider any¬ 
thing that is complex, long, or otherwise difficult to grasp, The gist 
of the situation must be culled out from the mass of less important 
material and must be presented as a simple statement. There is 
probably a simple way of stating anything, at least in symbolic form, 
if a person is ingenious enough to find that way; and, when the statis¬ 
tician considers Lhe mental set of the average person reading a news¬ 
paper, looking at billboards, scanning his mail, or otherwise being 
bombarded with ideational stimuli to which someone Disc is Dying 
to make him pay attention, the research worker will recognize that 
the reader’s mind becomes surfeited with the attention pre-empting 
devices that are cleverly and profusely injected into nearly all verbal 
material popularly consumed. In a psychological situation that is al¬ 
ready overcrowded with appeals, the statistician must find some 
way of getting his statements read and understood. This necessity 
presents a challenge. 

The field of publicity work, which has been desci ibcd as an oppor¬ 
tunity for research workers, calls for the study of statistics with 
something of a new purpose It calls for students with the willing¬ 
ness to pcnetraLe the mysteries of statistical technique ami to mas- 
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Ler the rigors ol scientific methods, while retaining their interest in 
the great masses of humanity and maintaining (heir sympathy for 
the kind of thinking done by the common person. 'I he problem for 
these students is to refine their thought without losing On* human 
point of view. They need statistics to increase their own insights; 
they need the language of the street and home to make these insights 
serviceable. One is reminded of a couplet in Kipling’s famous poem 
" 11 ”: 


If you can talk with crowds and keep your virtue, 
Or walk with Kings-nor lose the common touch. 


In summary, I believe the field of publicity work in education 
offers all the elements of complexity, of challenge, and of opjjorlunily 
that the research worker can desire. I realize that participation in 
this work as an occasional activity or ns a permanent lield of service 
is not an established channel (or securing recognition ns a sthulur. 
ThepatLcin of leadership within the ranks of statistical worki is has 
been set by those who possess and exhibit powers of abstract anal¬ 
ysis and generalization and who have devoted most of their energies 
to theoretical considerations, This situation is eharacleristu of aca 
demic interests, I believe, however, that then* are equally wmthy 
opportunities for persons who arc willing In be somewhat more im¬ 
mediately practical and to devote most of their energy in a rein 
lively immediate service—without neglecting opportunities in make 
analyses ol a more general character which grow out of tin ir wmk 
when they can thus contribute in a larger way to the progress of their 
held of endeavor, 



REPORTING PUPIL PROGRESS WITHOUT 
REPORT CARDS 


V. L. 13EOGS 

Public Schools, Elmhurst, Illinois 

Report cards have long furnished the most direct line of com¬ 
munication between the home and the school. Frequently they pro¬ 
vide the chief basis for the interpretation of the school and its pro¬ 
gram. A majority of parents, and too many teachers, conclude that 
the school’s most important contribution to the child’s education is 
recorded on the card. Yet the confusion of parents and the scarcely 
less obvious uncertainty of teachers have long suggested the inade¬ 
quacy of school marks as a reliable interpreter of pupil progress or 
adjustment. The vicious by-products of lesson-learning) the “get- 
by” altitude, the “passing” complex, and unwholesome competition 
are readily admitted. Many administrators have been experiment¬ 
ing with new media for reporting pupil progress, In the main, these 
efforts have taken the direction of reducing the range of the point 
scale from six or seven symbols to two 01 three, Frequently “satis¬ 
factory” or “unsatisfactory” are the only marks to appear on a 
report card. 

A common accompaniment to this abbreviated report of scholastic 
achievement is the more or less analytical check list of personality 
traits. Nearly everyone is ready to concede that the school must 
concern itself with character development and personality adjust¬ 
ments, but few maintain that a check list is the ideal method by 
which parents may be informed of pupil progress It is too brief, too 
stereotyped, and loo impersonal. For example, a check mark indi¬ 
cating lhaL a pupil’s co-operation is “showing impiovemcnt” or 
“needs attention” provides the parent with an inadequate picture of 
personality development. Frequently, loo, such reports inflect no 
serious analyses of the giowmg bill complex personalities intrusted 
to the teacher's charge, Many superintendents admit the inadc- 
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quacy of their reports of pupils' progress but believe that the tradi¬ 
tional demand for "marks" and the clerical work involved in pre¬ 
paring a detailed and personal report arc insuperable obstacles to 
the issuance of scientific and comprehensive rcjmrts. 

Seven years ago the administration in the Elmhurst elementary 
schools decided to lest, in a tentative fashion, the validity of these 
objections. At that Lime the practice in I he system was to issue to 
pupils in Grades I—VIII, inclusive, ft formal report card with a letter 
rating of six steps. The supervisory staff agreed that, with the ex¬ 
ception of the personal conference, the diagnostic letter sent to the 
home of a pupil who is not making normal progress or adjustment is 
the most effective single instrument in securing parental enlighten¬ 
ment and co-operation. Consequently, it was agreed that the diag¬ 
nostic letter should be issued in Grade I and, if successful there, 
should be extended gradually to include all grades below the junior 
high school. This extension was made one grade at a Lime until all 
grades were included. In this plan of extension no pupil was deprived 
of a report card if he had been accustomed to rereiving one, and 
acceptance of the procedure was almost unanimous. 

Further recognition was given to the traditional inlrcnchinrnl of 
report cards by inviting parents to a tea or other gathering in each 
school. At this time the supervising principal made a detailed pre¬ 
sentation of the new plan. Free discussion followed, and parents 
invariably decided in favor of the new diagnostic letter. The second 
objection, the time required for the preparation of the letters, was 
met in part by reducing the frequency of issuance from a monthly to 
a quarterly basis; in part by staggering the reports to distribute Un¬ 
load; in part by the installation of typewriters; and in pari, par¬ 
ticularly during recent years, by securing WPA and National Youth 
Administration workers for stenographic assistance. Clerical work 
remains, however, the chief problem in the program, but it is by no 
means insurmountable. Before the depression forced the classroom 
maximum from thirty-five to forty pupils, there was no appreciable 
difficulty in getting out the letters, and since that lime inexpensive 
part-time help and relief workers have minimized the problem. 

No form letter or formal guide was issued to the teachers. As a 
guide for their diagnosis and organization of reports, they were sup- 
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plied with the following list of recognized traits, with pertinent 
questions to be answered. 

A. Personality development 

1. Is he emotionally stable or unstable? 

2. Can he work or play with other children in a harmonious relationship? 

3. Is he a leader or a follower in group activities? 

4. Is he cheerfully and intelligently obedicnL? 

5. Is he unselfish and considerate in his relation with othei children? 

6. Is lie enthusiastic toward schooJ ectivities or is he apathetic? 

7. Is he truthful and honest? 

8. If he is untruthful, are his falsehoods defensive, imaginative, or malicious¬ 
ly deceitful? 

U. Methods of study 

r. Is he capable of sustained attention or is he easily distracted? 

2. Is he independent or is he dependent upon the teacher or classmates for 
help? 

3. Does he require an unusual amount of releaching or does he retain well? 

4. Can he follow directions accurately? 

5. Is he fluent in oral expression? 

6. Is his work carefully or carelessly done? 

7. In comparison with his classmates, does he work rapidly or slowly? 

8v Does he possess any special abilities or aptitudes? 

C. Academic achievements 

1, Is he acquiring a genuine reading adaptation? 

2, Is his reading free from faulty devices, such as lip-movement, diffusion of 
eye-movement, pointing, memorization, etc,? 

3. Does he read mechanically or with understanding? 

4, Does he do voluntary reading or only assigned lessons? 

5. Is his number work on a par in rate and accuracy with accepted stand¬ 
ards? With the remainder of the class? 

6, Are his spelling and writing in keeping with accepted norms? 

7. Does he show any special ability or disability in art or music? 

8. Does he have any physical defect or lack of motoi co-ordination that 
obstructs learning? 

D Results of tests 
i. Achievement 

Score.. Standard. Subject age-- 

In each school several teachers’ meetings were devoted to con¬ 
sideration of the writing of the letters, and many individual con¬ 
ferences between principal and. teachers were held. Furlhermoie, it 
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is the general practice for the principal lo read all diagnostic letters 
before they are issued. In short, every precaution is I akrn to prevent 
the possibility that an ill-considered or carelessly written letter will 
reach the hands of a parent. Three typical letters arc quoted below. 
Care has been taken Lo select letters which are neither entirely com¬ 
mendatory nor unduly critical. In each case the diagnosis includes 
both desirable and undesirable practices or characteristics, sm It us 
might be expected of normal children. 

Dear Mr, and Mrs. A-: 

This is a report of C--'s progress in his schiKil activities (hiring Ihc hrsL 

nine weeks of school, 

C-exhibits enthusiastic interest ii\ activities in the tins* room as well 

as on the playground. lie is eager to participate and in able In work ami play 
harmoniously with other children, lie possess trails of Icadmliip. 

C- 1 ms many commendable study Imbits, However, he overestimates 

the value of speed, often sacrificing Lbc quality of his work in order in hnish 
rapidly, lie is eager to do, and Is capable of doing, supplementary work but 
should be sure his basic activities arc prepared lo the best of his iibilil} - lie is 
naturally very quick, and alert in every rcsjxccl and dislikes “blowing up" in 
any way. 

He has made a line reading adaptation, which is very beneficial to him in all 
his work. lie enjoys books and is able lo grasp and apply faunal material 
readily, He is acquiring a firm sentence sense and 1ms learned pro|KT nmli-mc 
punctuation, lie expresses his ideas well in written work hut has diffu ulH r\ 
pressing himself orally in a concise manner. lie needs much c^n'miur in r\ 
pressing his ideas before a group. 

Because he works 30 rapidly, it is often ncccs^nn for him lo rewrite *v\rral 
exercises in science, lie comprehends the material readily but is melrs.s ahum 
written activities, He possesses a good background in geography and a 

clear understanding of his work, 

Many of his errors in arithmetic are the results of carelessness 1 Ic ( Mmpku*, 
all supplementary work, He has made steady improvement on the week I \ spell 
ing tests. He should master all words each week, 

lie shows much interest in music. IJc has fine musical kmm ledge 15 K ,ut 
work is good. 

C-has shown much interest and ability. lie has finite good vuuh but 

should not sacrifice quality for speed, 

Respectfully your?., 


Bear. Mr, and Mrs. B-: 

This is the second report of A-'g progress for the current school year 

Social Attitude; A-continues Lo display many fine social character- 
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is tics. He radiates a very happy personality, which both the children and his 
teacher appreciate, It is a pleasure to carry on conversations with him because 
of his many interesting and wholesome reactions. His position while working 
has shown a marked improvement, and his speech mannerism that I spoke of 

in his last letter has practically disappeared. Many times A-takes on a 

rather silly attitude. ITe encourages other children to have this same type of 
altitude, which becomes very disturbing. This is carried over to the playground, 
I feel that A-can and should be one of the leaders of the class who en¬ 

courage good fun and serious work. 

Study Habits: Although his study habits are improving, as yet he is not 
making complete and economical use of his study periods. He is inclined to 
dream when working independently. Many times during discussion periods he 
finds it too much work to use hia reference materials as the oLhers do, but at 
other times he is most interested, I hope lie will soon maintain this interest 
during most of the discussions. 

Academic Attainments: During the last ten weeks' period his spelling record 
has been very irregular. He has had as high as fourteen errors and as low as one. 
J am sure he would have fewer errors if he made thorough use of his time. lie is 
doing high average work in arithmetic and has a thorough knowledge of the 

long-division processes. In reading A-still ranks somewhat lower in speed 

than comprehension. ITe is becoming more interested in library books, Reading 
many interesting easy books should increase his speed, He is doing average 
work in music and somewhat above average in art. In the social-science sub¬ 
jects his work is not always consistent although he is showing improvement. In 
these subjects he does much independent work, and his span of attention is 
inclined to be short. He gives attention to the discussions and answers many of 
the exercises from these discussions instead of the references. With decided 
clTort he should do superior work in these subjects. 

Tf yon have any questions in regard to this letter, kindly call Miss D- 

for an appointment 

Very truly yours, 


Dear Mr. and Mrs. C-. 

In accordance with the school's plan of informing parents of the progress of 

their children, I am writing to you in regard to R-. 

B-is trying very hard to adjust himself to the third grade. He has a 

fine altitude toward his work and wants to do well, However, he is handicapped 
by his very slow and timid approach to his work. Due to this, it is very hard for 
him to complete his work, and often he fails lo get his assignments done at all. 

]]- is a steady, slow worker and doc'j not give up easily. He should be 

encouraged to express himself more freely as he lias some very good ideas 

fj-is a slow, deliberate reader. Due to his lack of self-confidence and 

slowness, he frequently fails to complete Jiis comprehensive tests. I hope 
13 - reads simple library stories at home to bring up his rate. Then by 
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gaining n (Jioroug/i understanding and in that way instilling self confidence, he 
will be able to complete his work. 

The same condition is true in his arithmetic. He progresses very slowly but 
accurately. When he once has a combination or process mastered, it is his 
/or good. 

lie is very poor in his spelling work. I (eel II— - is nervous almul his 
words and has a complex of fear oi making a mistake. Perhaps with rxtra help 
at home in oral rending and drill on Ills spelling words, we can help II - - (« 
gain more self-assurance and promote heller independent work. 

B-is very careful and neat about his penmanship. 

He is much interested in his Indian work. 

If you have any suggestions to offer concerning H — - 'a habits tir attitudes 
which might be of value toward his school work, I shall Ire glad to confer with 
you. 

.Sincerely yours. 

After four years of trial, at Ihc end of winch llic first four grades 
were included in the practice, the administration decided In lest the 
reception accorded these letters by the community. A questionnaire 
was prepared and submitted to the parents in what was perhaps the 
most conservative district of the city. The two key questions ileall 
with the preference for the diagnostic kllers us compared with tin- 
report card and with the comparative efficacy of the letters in inter¬ 
preting the program and objectives of the school It) the parents. ’J lie 
responses were tabulated by grades. The preference for the diag 
nostic letter was indicated as follows: Grade I, r;i per cent; Grade 
II, 87 per cent; Grade III, 86 per cent; Grade IV, per cent. On 
the interpretation of the school, the following percentages lestitied 
to the preference for the diagnostic letter: Grade I, pi per cent; 
Grade II, 92 per cent; Grade III, 88 per cent; Grade TV, 77 per cent. 

During the school year 1935-36, after the plan had been in opera¬ 
tion for six years and included all the elementary grades, a more 
comprehensive survey was undertaken. A detailed questionnaire 
was submitted to all parents, and responses were received ftom SS \ 
families. Space permits only a summary of the replies in the key 
questions, which is given in Table I. Obviously, the survey favoi.-, 
the diagnostic letter on every phase of the inquiry. Only when tin- 
combination of report card and letter is proposed, is there tiny 
significant variation in the response. Kven then, the substantial mu- 
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jority ol ihe tamiltes (60,9 pei cenl) express themselves as being 
satisfied with the present letter. 

TABLE I 

Summary of Answers of 883 Families to Key Points on Questionnaire 

REGARDING USE OF DIAGNOSTIC LETTERS 


Percentage oe Families with Children in Ghade 


Question And Phetebence 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

All 

Grades 

Do you prefer the diagnostic letter 
now m use or the report card 
with a letter or percentage rat¬ 
ing? 

Diagnostic letter. 

93 6 

88 7 

79 2 

76. $ 

85 9 

83 0 

8$ 9 

Report card. , . 

6.4 

n.3 

zo,8 

23 5 

14.r 

17.0 

14 r 

Do you get n better understanding 
of the school's aims and pur¬ 
poses from the diagnostic letter 
or from the rcporL card? ( 

Diagnostic letter. 

95 ' 8 

95 3 

87.2 

S8 8 

gt .7 

1 

1 

91.8 

92.1 

Report card. 

4 2 

4 7 

12.8 

n ,2 

8 3 

8 a 

7 9 

Does the diagnostic letter or the 
report card indicate the better 
pupil-tcaclicr relationship? 
Diagnostic letter . 

1 

1 

9^.5 

1 

97 9 

89.2 

94-6 

96.4 

go 4 

94 2 

Report card . 

The diagnostic letter attempts to 
report progress in the school 
subjects and growth and ad¬ 
justment In personality, Would 
you prefer to have a report-card 
rating on the school subjects 
studied, together with a letter 
on the personality rating, or the 
composite letter now being 
used? 

Diagnostic letter ... 

1 3 5 

2,1 

10 8 

5 4 

3 6 

9 6 

I 5-8 

1 

66 9 

1 

67 7 1 

1 

1 

6 5 5 

56 9 1 

$9 4 

54 0 

60.9 

Report Cftid and letter , , 

33 1 

32 3 

34 5 

43 J 

40 6 

46,0 

39 1 

Prefer to have the letter issued 
Foui times a year . , . 

71 0 

62 s 

<53 3 

(56 5 

61 2 

65 0 1 

64 8 

Twice a year, 

2 0 

0 7 

2 5 

0 7 

3 0 

0.8 

l 3 

Three times a year, . . 

0 0 

1 9 

0.0 

1 5 

2 2 

1 7 

i-7 

Once a month . , 

27 0 

34 6 

34 * 

3 i 3 

33 ' 6 

32 5 

32 2 


Of even greater interest, perhaps, arc the many voluntary letters 
and comments which accompanied the questionnaire. Apparently 
many patrons feared that the survey meant a possible discontinu¬ 
ance of the diagnostic letter and hastened to implore the school 
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authorities to retain the letter in its present form. Following are a 
few of the typical comments received. 

I sincerely hope you will nol go hack to the report card Mem, 1 hir^ method 
gives a much belter understanding of the child and his chars.,lerbiir* 

I think the teachers should be complimented u|K>n the excellent anal van and 
sincerely hope lire fetters will be continued. 

By ad means continue the diagnostic letter. It is a wonderful way "t letting 
parents know how Llieir children are progressing in fich.wd snl.jn m. alw as to 
personality rating when away from home and in a group. 

The diagnostic letter is a vast improvement over the old fashioned report 
card, and I believe it will replace the report card in the near future. *1 he report- 
card system is obsolete right now. 

There seems little doubt now that the diagnostic Utter has defi¬ 
nitely replaced the symbolism of the report card anil tltcek list in 
this community. The hundreds of letters and inquiries received from 
teachers and school administrators since the initial rr|ntrl' of the 
experiment in 1934 reveal an acute discontent with tin* traditional 
report card and a lively interest in the more informal and 1 oinpre- 
liensivc letters. 

No claim of perfection is made, but six years of exprrieme and 
observation lend substantiation to the premises upon with It the 
experiment was founded: (1) The diagnostic letter give, .1 nnnh 
cleaier picture of academic progress and personality growth than < an 
any abbreviated report card or check list. (3) inlmdm lion of mult 
a letter is entirely feasible if parents art", taken into tin- i.impl.-tr 
confidence of the school. (3) Parents and children alike pref.-i this 
comprehensive report. (4) The descriptive letter gives a nun It«lear 
er interpretation of the school's program and objectives than does 
the report card, (5) The letter fosters a much more rn-upcrulixc 
relation between home and school, (6) Much of llu: "passing” 1 .im¬ 
plex and undesirable competition can be eliminated by the use of the 
letter. (7) Teachers can be trained in service to give llie results of 
their analyses in clear and intelligible letters. (H) Most of tin- me 
chamcal diiliculLics in issuing letters can he overcome by pra. tin- 
and the occasional employment of inexpensive slenngruphii help 

■ "New Developments in Pupil Report Canls." Educational Research Servile. Cir¬ 
cular No 4, 1934. Washington: Department of Superintendence and Research liict- 
sion of the Nntionnl EcUicnlion AsjsocinUoii, iQiVI- 



A NEW SCALE FOR RATING SCHOOL BEHAVIOR 
AND ATTITUDES 1 


DOROTHY VAN ALSTYNE 
Francis W. Paikcr School, Chicago, Illinois 
LaUERTA WEISS IIATTWICK 
Wiiuictkn, Public School Nursery, Wlnnctka, Illinois 
HELEN TOTTEN 

St. Christopher School, Dobbs Ferry, New York 


Rating scales have demonstrated their usefulness in the elemen- 
tary-school field. Although theoretically a large battery of tests and 
observation techniques is necessary for the diagnosis of personality, 
studies have shown that in pracLice almost as satisfactory results 
can be obtained with rating scales, provided the scales are specific 
and the judges are thoroughly acquainted with the child The teach' 
er who knows the interpretive background of the whole context of a 
child’s environment and sees him in all his relationships from day to 
day is, after .all, one of the best mediums for obtaining evidence con- 
ceming the child’s personality. 

There have been comparatively few scales for rating the many 
facets of the child’s personality. The Iiaggerty-Olson-Wickman Be¬ 
havior Rating Schedule (published by the World Book Company) 
ancl the Mailer Character and Personality Rating Scale (published 
by Teachers College, Columbia University) have been the chief de¬ 
vices in this field. The former scale consists of thirty-five items for 
rating on a five-point scale the mental, physical, social, and emo¬ 
tional aspects of a child’s life in school. Each of the five points is 
described, and a "problem-tendency" score is given for each point. 
An illustration of the items follows 

29. How does he react to frustrations or to unpleasant situations? 


Very submissive Tolerant Generally Impatient Eauly Inflated 

Long-sufTcriiii' Rarely blows self-controlled Hot-hcadcd 

up Explosive 

(3) (A (0 (-0 (5) 

1 This study was made under a grant fiom the llehavioi Research Fund, Chicago, 
Illinois 
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On the Mailer scale filly aspects of character and personality arc 
to be rated. Three points arc described briefly the two extremes 
and the average—as in the following example. 

A. Leadership 

1. Never leads in any social activity. 

2 . Occasionally acts as leader. 

3. Is a born lcadctj has high degree of initiative. 

In a follow-up study of Winnclka nursery-school children, a need 
was fell lor a scale which would be more specific than these, a scale 
with more than five points for most items so that descriptions could 
be found which would be suitable for all types of children, and 
especially a scale which would be constructed in terms of actual 
classroom situations so that the teacher could more accurately make 
judgments. A seminar group of Winnclka teachers met under the 
guidance of the writers for a period of two years and formulated a 
rating scale to fill these requirements. The teachers represented all 
grades from the nursery school through the sixth grade. Incidents of 
behavior taken from classroom observation of children were used as 
the foundation, of the scale. 

METHODS USED IN CONSTRUCTION OF THE MATING St 70 . 1 '. 

1. Teachers were asked to select the two "besl-orgaimi'd" mid 
the two "most poorly organized" children in their classes. "Hcsl- 
organized" was interpreted to mean "those children with whom the 
teacher was making no particular effort at adjustment because their 
development was proceeding smoothly/ 1 and "poorly adjusted" was 
to refer to "those children on whom the teacher was expending time 
and effort to bring about a balance in the children’s personalities 
both socially and emotionally." 

2. The teachers were asked to report incidents of classroom be¬ 
havior on which they had based their judgments and to keep a 
record of further Incidents over a four-week period. 

3. The incidents were then sorted into specific classroom situa 
dons, such as, "When visitors are present," "When a child’s aetiviiy 
is interfered with by another child," "When opportunity for five 
activity is given." As incidents were sorted, it became nppmcnl that 
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the child's response to each of these situations could be classified in a 
tentative order of desirability. It would have been valuable to have 
exactly the same specific incident indicated in each response level, 
but this arrangement was not possible because of the age range 
covered. For example, in the nursery school a child's activity may 
be interfered with by another child who is continually bumping into 
him on a bicycle, but at the fifth-grade level the interference may 
consist chiefly in the disturbing questions asked by another child. 
Then, too, a large number of these specific items would be necessary 
to make any kind of judgment on the child’s ability to deal with 
interference. Therefore, some sort of generalization had to be made 
to cover the different sorts of incidents in the different grades as 
well as Lhose within the same grade. For convenience the situations 
were tentatively classified under the following headings: (x) ‘‘Co¬ 
operation with Adults, Response to Adults/’ (2) "Emotional Secur¬ 
ity/' (3) ‘‘Group-Mindedness-Sociability-Response to Other Chil- 
dren," (4) "ResponsibUity'Dependability-Self-Reliance-Self-Re¬ 
spect/' and (5) “Initiative/' 

4. Each teacher was asked to divide her class into six groups: 
Group I, the children whom she considered the best organized; 
Group II, those who were next best organized; and so on. The groups 
need not be composed of equal numbers of children* The teacher was 
asked to evaluate the response levels thus far outlined under each 
situation heading in terms of the children in each of the six groups. 
The following directions were given: 

Take each situation in order and think of the probable or usual response to 
that situation by the children listed in Group I. If the response can be char¬ 
acterized by a level already noted, place a "i ,J in front of the level If it is not 
present, formulate the level which does characterize this group and insert in 
the outline where you judge it belongs. Ho the same for the other five groups 

Eliminations and criticisms of headings were also requested. 

5* A tentative foim of the scale containing thirty situations was 
evolved. This scale was mimeographed and presented in booklet 
foim to the teachers of the seminar group with the lcquesl that they 
late each of the children in their classes in a separate booklet. The 
directions were that, if for a given child no response level was found, 
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a statement was to be inserted in its adjudged proper plan*. In this 
way about 30 children were rated at each grade level from nursery 
school through the sixth grade, a total of about 250 thildmi. 

6. The tentative forms were revised on the basis of the evident e 
gathered from the rating of the 350 children. In the revidon the 
following points were kept in mind; (u) insertion of Hew rc^poiiM' 
levels which had been indicated by the teachers, iM for million of 
new response levels where the frequencies indicated the possible need 
for other responses, (c) elimination of ambiguous wording or wording 
which might “color" the whole response level, and (</) the judgment 
by the teachers in the group as to the order of desirability of llu* 
response levels. 

7. The revised scale of thirty-three situations was then mimeo¬ 
graphed in booklet form. In this new /orm (lie general heading*, 
such as “Responsibility,” “Co-operationetc., were omilied, and 
the response levels were arranged in random order. 'I his arraitgt 
ment was used in order that there might lie no bias in the tr;u In r*-' 
judgments resulting either from (he influence of a general heading 
or from the influence that a"good" or “bad" sequence might h.ivr 
in judging individual children. The random order wu* also ilmughi 
to make for a finer scrutiny of each response as individual <ltiMi< n 
were judged. 

8 . More than 1,200 children were rated by means of llic revised 
scale. Approximately t,ioo were in the Winncihu public si hook 
from nursery school through the sixth grade, 50 were in the emn 
gency nursery schools in Chicago, and 75 in two inral m bools m 
Kansas. The ratings were made in March, iqvi- 

RESULTS 

Frequencies for each response level were calculated fin all 1.1 ■ • 
Wiunclka children, and decile scores were devised, fi'iu h 1 hiid’* rat - 
ings were scored, and grade medians were calculated. (In i|i<- w h< 
the medians tended to show little change from grade to gi ade I In* 
fact may indicate that the raters were thinking in Lei ms of tin fi m\ u 
respective grades and Hint, allhouglt actual growth may luv«- 
occurred, each teacher has his own level of expectant y for ihildn-11 
of his grade, 
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The final form of the scale consists of thirteen situations which 
were selected from the original thirty-three on the basis of statistical 
analysis. 1 Multiple-factor correlations were used to determine which 
items could be best grouped together under general headings. There 
finally emerged five general headings: “Co-operation/’ “Social Con¬ 
sciousness, n “Emotional Security/* "Leadership,” and "Responsi¬ 
bility," A rating of these general headings represents the average 
decile score of responses in three different situations. Each of these 
situations has live to ten response levels, the majority having six or 
seven. An example of a situation with its response levels arranged 
in order of desirability follows. 

IX. When a child has opportunity to take responsibility for a group task— 
Directs task and carries it to completion for group benefit (10) 

Takes responsibility for a task without being reminded (9). 

Takes task but does not complete it (7). 

Takes responsibility for task only when especially asked by teacher (6), 
Takes responsibility for a task only when special interest is involved (4). 
Rarely wants to take charge of task (3). 

Cannot take responsibility for a gtoup task (2). 

The figures in parentheses are decile scores based on the ratings of 
i,ioo children of the Winnetka public schools. 

The situations are averaged to obtain the rating for each heading: 
“Co-operation/ 1 “Social Consciousness/* etc. An example of one 
situation from each group is given below. Each situation is followed 
by its highest- and. lowest-scoring response levels. The intervening 
response levels have been omitted for the sake of brevity. 

Co-operation 

II. When there is a group project to be carried on— 

Enjoys co-operating with others to improve the group work (10). 
Hinders group activity (o) 

Social Consciousness 

IV When a child has a social task to be completed— 

Carnes task to completion even by sacrifice of other inleiests (10), 

Tries to escape task by contraiy behavioi or by shifting jobs (1), 


1 An article on the statistical analysis of the scale will appear m a forthcoming num¬ 
ber of the Journal oj Educational Psychology 
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Emotional Security 

VII. When (need with failure—■ 

Sees cause of failure anti cornels (t (10). 

Becomes irritable or angry, or cries (o). 

leadership 

X. When in a social situation which allows for initiative • - 
Can organize nnd lend large group (10), 

Shows no social initiative ( 0 - 

Responsibility 

XL Whoa he has finished studying a subject- - 

Has time so planned that he knows what work, to do next (io). 

Wanders around room annoying other children, or sits in seal bothering 
others (r). 

VALUE AND USE Of THE W1NNETKA Sl’Al.K FOR RATING 
BEHAVIOR AND ATTITUDES' 

r. A rating scale which can be used from nursery .11 linn) through 
the sixth grade is valuable (or use in early study and diagnosis of 
personality, It is especially important in a child's early years when 
habit patterns are in the process of formation. 

2. The scale is expressed in the language of the environment in 
which it is used and in terms of situations in which leu< hers are 
interested and which they most frequently note. 

3. The ratings help to make the teacher's judgment imalyliud. 

4. The scale is specific in its description of situations and res]muse 
levels. 

5. The best use of the scale will come from judgments made after 
extended observation (preferably two months or more) 

6. The scale should be used for analysis of individual different e* 
within a grade rather than for evaluation of different es between 
grades, 

7. For surveying purposes the total score or the average of all 
scores may be used. 

8. A profile graph, such aa that shown in Figure r, furnishes n 
clear picture of a pupil's assets and liabilities with respect to the five 

Published by tins Wlnnelka Educational Press, Horace Mann School, Winneiku, 
Illinois, 
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traits of “Co-operation,” “Social Consciousness,” “Emotional Secur¬ 
ity,” “Leadership,” and "Responsibility.” 



Fifl 1,—Profile graph of a pupil rated on the Winnetka Scale for Rating School 
Behavior and Attitudes 

9. The scale is valuable in obtaining cumulative records of a 
child’s behavior in comparison with that of his group from nursery 
school through the sixth grade. 



AN EVALUATION OF THE PROJECT METHOD 

HARRY 1, TATI’, 

Kli Whitney School, Chfragn, lllinnia 


This article reports the results of an investigation ntrrinl mil in 
the spring of 1935 in the Whitney School in Chicago for the purpose 
of evaluating the project method o( teaching. The subjects (nr the 
experiment were 1237 pupils in Grades II A, IV A, and VIII A. At 
each of these grade levels two groups were formed which were equated 
in all factors that strongly influence learning. In each grade one group 
of pupils, hereafter known as the experimental group, was taught 
by the projccl method; the oilier group, Lhc control group, was 
taught by any method that the teacher might chno.se other than the 
project method, In each grade the same teacher taught Imlh groups 
of pupils. An arrangement was made whereby the expelimrntal 
group in each grade met first. Notes on the activities and the dis¬ 
cussions of the experimental groups became the basis of the cur¬ 
riculum of the control groups on Die following day. Tests won- de¬ 
vised to compare the effectiveness of the two methods of teaching, 

DKP 1 NITI 0 N or Till-: I’liop u MK1III ID 

In order that the (actor of teacher participation might not lie a 
variable, a strict definition of the project method was adopted and 
followed to the letter throughout the investigation. Tin* following 
directions were given to leachcrs as definitive of the method to In- 
employed. 

1. The activity, both physical and mental, shall he tlml of the pupils 

2. The planning and engineering of the project ahall be pupil thro ml. 

3. The teacher's function as a ‘'Conventional' 1 teacher shall hr ilnn>Mtil 
until absolute necessity compels her to help the class make a dcihimi or vi|\e 
some problem, 

4 - The teacher is to be a jjmVe nml a counselor. 

5, She is to help motivate the selection of (lie project. 

6 . She is to guide the unfolding and development of the project by means 
of objections, questions, and suggestions. This guidance is to lie oxen ised to 
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prevent Lhe class from acquiring erroneous knowledge and to rescue them from 
any impasse that might occur, 

7. She is to aid in supplying materials only when necessary. 

8 . She is to answer questions when the class cannot, after due diligence and 
industry in research, do so. 

9. She is to take charge of the class discussion only when necessary to bring 
some problem of discipline, workmanship, or undeistanding before the class 
for their solution. Otherwise, she is to have no direct hand in the control or di¬ 
rection of the class. 

10. There is to be no drill. 

U. Theie is to be no recitation of things learned. 

12. There is to be no work in the usual sense 

13. There is to be no review 

14. The woids above which aie italicized emphasize the point that the 
project is to be a production of the members of the class and is to be an em¬ 
bodiment of their interests and efforts. 

PROCEDURES FOLLOWED 

[n llie experimental groups no prede lei mined objectives or out¬ 
comes wetc set up toward which the classes were to move or which 
they were to attempt to master, The outcomes and the objectives 
were to be those that the pupils themselves determined. Teacher 
participation was to be kept to the absolute minimum that would 
be consistent with a wholesome atmosphere of pupil activity wherein 
fieedom was not to be considered as synonymous with unbridled 
license, The teacher was to use every effort to keep conditions favor¬ 
able for the pupils to determine for themselves the nature of the 
project after it had been motivated by her. She was also to deter¬ 
mine the succession of steps in the continuous planning of the proj¬ 
ect; the consummation of those plans; and the activities either 
antecedent to, concomitant with, or subsequent to, the steps. Ob¬ 
jectives, outcomes, and curriculum are thus seen to have been in¬ 
separably interwoven. The instant the children determined on an 
objective, they thereby in large measure fashioned a portion of then 
curriculum and indirectly predetermined the natuie of the out¬ 
comes, A nature-study project called “Rabbits” was used in Grade 
II A, an arithmetic project, “Purchasing Supplies and Equipment 
for Olu Summer Camp,” in Grade IV A, and a geogiaphy piojccl, 
“The Weather,” in Grade VIII A. 

I11 Lhe conliol groups Lire subject matter covered was confined to 
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the same ground over which the experimental groups had advanced. 
The teacher was privileged lo use every leaching device at hrr com¬ 
mand except the project. She could drill, review, or give individual 
attention, according to the needs of groups or individuals as limy 
arose. She could give any number of questions or problems or have 
unlimited class discussions provided she kept the control curriculum 
filled lo the general ground of the experimental curriculum. 

COMPARISON Of KXPKRIM KNTA f< A SI) COSTMU. CiHfiH’S 

Table I gives a summary of the data cm the chronological age, the 
mental age, the intelligence, and the achievement of the pupils in¬ 
cluded in the experiment. The data on chronological age, intelli¬ 
gence, and menial age came from the school records. 1'or the past 
several years ail children who have entered the Whitney School have 
been given the Otis Self-administering Tests of Menial Ability. In 
cases where doubt has arisen concerning the accuracy of the results, 
the pupils have been retested on another form. Tlu* data comerning 
achievement represent Uic results that were obtained by giving 
Initial Comprehensive Teat i and Initial Comprehensive Test 2 and 
by combining the results into one score. These: tests Were iM-d p* 
equate the experimental and lire control groups and lo evaluate the 
effectiveness of the project method. They will be described in imm: 
detail in a later section of this article. 

The data in Table I show IbaL there was no different <• which 1 ould 
be considered significant in the chronological age, the mental age, or 
the intelligence of the two groups in Grade IE A. Ku far ns potential 
achievement in the coming experiment was concerned, neither class 
was beginning with a handicap. This cqualiLy of ability is amply 
confirmed by the medians of the initial tests considered separately 
and in combination. In Initial Test C-i the experimental group 
made a median of 65.0 and the control group a median of 03.2, the 
difference being only 1.8 points. In Initial Test C 2 the experimen¬ 
tal class secured a median of 52 and the control class it median of 5 
the difference being exactly 1 point, When the results of the two 
tests were combined, the median of the experimental group was 50 ,s 
and that of the control was 58.3. When it is remembered tluit the 
two initial tests consisted of 200 items, the difference of 1,2 points 
is too small to be considered of any practical importance. 
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The figures for each of the ether grades show that the experi¬ 
mental and the control groups were almost exactly equal in chrono¬ 
logical age, mental age, and intelligence. The only large differences 
in achievement medians are those which occur in Giade IV A, 

TABLE I 


Comparison of experimental and Control Groups 



Grade II A 

Grade IV A 

Grade VIII A 

Number of pupils: 




Experimental group. 

3<3 

41 

4* 

Control group . 

37 

40 

42 

Median chronological age (in years 
and months): . 

1 



Experimental group.. „. 

7-9 

9-3 

13-9 

Control group . . .. . 

Median mental age (in years and 

7-10 

9-9 


months) 1 

8-3 



Experimental group. 

9-3 

14-0 

Control group . 

8-4 

10-1 

14-1 

Median intelligence quotient* 

108 0 



Experimental group. 

100 0 

101 0 

Control group, , ... 

107 0 

103 5 

102 0 

Median score on Initial Test C-i: 




Experimental group. 

55.0 

73 ° 

67 3 

Control group.. 

63 2 

64'5 1 

65 5 

Difference.... . 

I .7 

fi-5±2 5 

1 8 + 1 3 

Median score on Initial Test C-2' 


1 


Experimental group. 

52,0 

57.2 1 

57 1 

Control group. 

S3 0 

52 0 

56.7 

Difference. 

- 1 o±4 r 

S 2±3-l 

0 4±i 5 

Median score on both initial tests: 




Experimental group . 

59 5 

65 5 

61 4 

Control group ... 

58 3 

54 3 

60.8 

Difference. .... 

1 246 7 

II 2±2 ^ 

0 6±2 5 


description op tests used 

Before the initial tests could be constructed, the teachers had to 
speculate on the possible fields of knowledge into which the children 
mighl be led when guided by their own interests and mental associa¬ 
tions. The tcachcis had misgivings about theii ability to picdict a 
course of study, but, on the whole, the fit between these speculative 
areas of learning and the actual ground covered by the experimental 
groups was very close, 

Two types of tests were used. The first, called “comprehensive 
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tesls,’ J included three tesla designated as leal C 1. Tvsi C 2, and 
Test C-\V Test C 1 consisted of onr hundred true-false statements 
and was administered at llie beginning and at the end of ihe experi¬ 
ment. Test C- 2 was composed of one hundred tnultiple-rhniu- f|ues- 
lions and was also given at the beginning and at the end of (he ex¬ 
periment. Test C $ consist'd of one hundred two answer questions 
and was given only al the end of the experiment. The purpose of 
Tests C-1 and C 2 was to measure the progress of (lie rl.'ivrs, Test 
C -t was constructed with the view of measuring the general knowl¬ 
edge of the pupils in the speculative fields of learning. The questions 
in Test C-2 were formulated with Ihe hope that lln-y would reveal 
abilities in llie following fields; (1) interpreting experiences, (it 
making inferences and judgments, ft I making comparisons, (.(1 
tccting differences, (5) initiative, (fd interest, (71 leadership, I,si 
appreciation, (9) social consciousness, hoi erealiveness. ami tin 
responsibility. Test was designed lo mensuie ihe ability of ihe 
pupils to recall the concrete, objects and processes of the projnis 
and to use them in abstract thinking, Owing to the paucity of mu h 
objects that materialized, it became necessary lo base nmM of ihese 
questions on the general areas of learning, but with ihe original "It 
jeelives in mind. 

Weekly tests of the type ordinarily used by teachers, sometime*- 
called (.he "essay type," were constructed, administered, and mmi rd 
by the teacher who was in charge of the experiment at each grade 
level. The questions, ten in number, were framed in stub a manm t 
that the pupil had to explain or to discuss an important point in 
each question. All the weekly tests were edited and approved by llie 
writer. 

RELATIVE CAINS OF EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL OKOfl’S 

Careful attendance records were kept by all the teachers, and tin 
perfoimancc of any child who was not enrolled for the entire dm a 
lion of Lhc experiment was not allowed to enter into the cornpilaiion 
of data. The gains or losses of the two gioups are shown in ’I able 11 

Results on 1 cst C-i.—On lest C -1 in till the grades llie control 
pupils made greater gains than the experimental pupils. lit tirade 
II A the control group was superior lo the experimental group by 
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16,8 points. This difference was the greatest lor any grade. In 
Grade IV A there was a difference 0/ 6.3 points in favor of the rouirol 
pupils. 

A remarkable fact is that the project group in Grade IV A actu¬ 
ally sustained a loss in median score. The explanation of the teach¬ 
ers for llic lack of gain (and the writer agrees with the teachers! is 
that pupils need repetition of, and drill on, difficult Mibjei 1 mailer 
if their retention of the material is to be assured. The arithmetic 
concepts which appeared suddenly in the project and whic h had 
to be mastered for immediate use cither had not I wen thoroughly 
acquired in previous school experiences flong division, for example) 
or were entirely new (such as fractions and scaling). Even though 
problems involving scaling did not occur in ibis particular lest, a 
great ainounL of class time, which under normal conditions would 
have been dcvoLcd to usual fourth-grade topics, was consumed by 
Lhe•children in discovering and perfecting a scale. In the projec t in 
Grade VIIIA a groat deal ol difficult subject matter was involved 
in the construction of weather instruments. Similar (out hisions ap¬ 
ply here as have been mentioned in connection with the loss in tirade 
IV A. In both groups the committees who worked on difficult mat¬ 
ters did not take enough lime to present their findings to l lie classes. 
Neither were Lhc presentations given clearly enough and thoroughly 
enough to make an impression on the minds of the pupils tommeii- 
surale with what a teacher-led recitation would have at complidu d. 

Since the loss in Grade IV A is not statistically signiln ant, it may 
not be a real one. The results of a repetition of the '-aim: li>t or 
results obtained by the administering of a different form might run 
show any loss. If, however, the loss is real, it is probably due to for 
getting or to confusion and interference. 

The superiority of the gain of the control group in Grade VIII A 
is statistically significant. The experimental group suffered a loss of 
0.9 of a point. The difference in the gains in favor of the contrul 
group is s-S, the smallest difference in any of the grades. It will be 
noted that, since the classes of the lowest grade established the 
greatest difference and the classes of the highest grade established 
the lowest difference, an inverse relation is indicated between grade 
level and the effectiveness of the project method. 
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Results oh Test C-2 .—On Test C-2 none of the groups sustained 
a loss. The evidence is favorable to the control groups although not 
nearly so overwhelming as on Test C-i. The superiority of the gain 
of the control group in Grade IIA was again greater than that of the 
other two grades. The order of the differences for Grade IV A and 
Grade VIIIA was the reverse of that on Test C-i. 

On the medians derived by combining the results of the Lwo 
initial tests, all the gains were again in favor of the control groups. 
The experimental group in Grade IV A again sustained a loss. These 
data show that once more the control group of the lowest grade 
made the greatest superiority in gain over the corresponding experi¬ 
mental group and that the control group of the highest grade made 
the smallest superiority in gain. 

Results on Test C-j .—Test O3 was not given at the beginning of 
the experiment because its purpose was to get at the effect on the 
minds of the pupils of the concreteness of project work, that is, to 
determine whether the perception of the materials and the objects 
of the projects and the interrelations existing among their elements, 
together with the actual handling and manipulation involved in the 
constructive activities, would develop in the pupils in the expeli- 
mental groups a greater power to do abstract thinking than that 
evinced by the pupils in the control groups. As previously staled, 
the ultimate materialization of the substance of the projects pre¬ 
vented the construction of a test consisting entirely of the kind of 
items originally planned. Enough were included, however, to give 
a strong characterization of the element intended Test C-3 was 
not a progress test. 

The superiority of the control groups over the experimental groups 
is evident in this test also, In Grade VIIIA the median of the con¬ 
trol pupils is 4 6 per cent higher than the median of the expel men¬ 
tal pupils; in Grade II A the median of the control class is 8,3 per 
cent gieatei than the median of the experimental class, and in 
Grade IV A the control-group median gives it a superiority of 3.6 
pei cent ovci Lhe experimental-group median If the Lest measures 
what it purports to measiuc, there is not much difference in the out¬ 
comes for the two groups, but there is an indication that the conti ol- 
gioup pupils, who did no construction work, had slighlly gieater 
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ability in answering questions related to material pro]H.-rlics of the 
projects than did the project pupils. This fact is all the mnn« striking 
because the projects were always covered over with cloth during the 
entire lime the control groups occupied the rooms. 

Perhaps the visual images acquired by the control pupils through 
their classroom work when combined with what they had previous 
to the experiment gave them a better basis ujkhi whir h to build 
abstractions than that possessed by the ex[icrinicnlrd pupils. It may 
also be possible that too great an intimacy with com rep'iie-s in¬ 
hibits the recall ot specific minutiae, abstract thinking being thus 
retarded. However, the writer is inclined to favor the conclusion 
that project teaching may be ineffective in causing the retention of 
visual impressions upon which abstractions may be hoard, t his re¬ 
sult may be due to the lack of rc|>elition and drill and to the absence 
of an intent to retain impressions ami ideas at the lime they enter 
the mind. 

Results on the topical tests .—Topical lost* were given at the »-»d of 
each week.of the experiment, except the last, on the lopir;. that the 
classes had covered during the week. In tirade II A no led was 
given in the second week owing to the slowness in the development 
of the curriculum by the experimental group. The pinjH'M •> of then* 
tests were to measure the attainments nf the pupils week hy wuk 
and to measure attainment of a different type from tlioi ttu-n-imd 
by the objective tests. It was thought that providing the pupils 
freedom in expressing themselves and opportunity to s<une 
diagram answers might reveal outcomes more nearly cornu« led with 
project teaching, Great care was exercised to limit llu* question- fur 
any one week to the range of the curriculum material (hat had bun 
covered in that week. These tests were scored by the Unu lu-i - who 
handled the classes at the respective grade levels. In an attempt to 
make the scoring as objective as possible, credit was given a pupil 
for points representing parts of an answer that were cm reel. I he 
number of points to a question varied with the nnUire of the ques¬ 
tions. 

The data in Table II on the topical tests show that in every in¬ 
stance the control classes were superior in nllninmenl In tin- expeit- 
mental classes, the greatest difference occurring in Grade II A and 
the smallest in Grade IV A, 
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In Grade IIA the difference of 20.3 in favor of the control class 
is 52 per cent of the experimental-class median; in Grade IV A the 
difference of 4,0 in favor of the control group is 8.3 per cent of the 
experimental-group median; and in Grade VIII A the difference in 
favor of the control pupils is 15,8 per cent of the experimental-group 
median, Since the differences for Grades IV A and VIII A are not 
highly significant, the implication may be that for time periods as 
short as one week the project method is fairly effective in bringing 
about an acquisition of learning but that, because of lack of drill, 
review, and other methods used in conventional teaching, the learn¬ 
ing is not retained. The lack of achievement of the experimental 
groups has been brought out in the data on the progress made over 
the five weeks of the experiment. It may well be that the point in¬ 
volved is not lack of achievement so much as lack of retention of 
achievement, 

CONCLUSIONS 

In this experiment ample evidence was obtained to justify several 
important conclusions, These are not considered by the investigator 
to have universal application but are thought of only in light of the 
empirical findings. The conclusions are: (1) The conventional meth¬ 
od of leaching, as judged by the results of Test C-i, is superior to the 
project method insofar as academic outcomes are concerned. (2) 
Test C-2, which was designed in the hope that it would reveal 
traits of project teaching which are supposed to be greater in number 
and richer in quality than the derivatives o£ conventional teaching, 
show that the project children were inferior to the non-projcct chil¬ 
dren. (3) The results of Test C-3, which was expected to dcLcrminc 
the ability of pupils to recall the concrete objects and processes of the 
projects and to use these in abstract thinking, show that the non¬ 
project children were superior to the project children. (4) The results 
of the topical tests given each week tend to show that project teach¬ 
ing is fairly effective in producing achievement but ineffective in 
causing retention of achievement. 


OTHER CONCLUSIONS 

Although lack of space forbids the publishing of all data, the 
reader may be inlerested in other conclusions which seem to be wai- 
lantcd by the evidence glowing out of this investigation. 
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1. An analysis of the test results shows (lint Imys and Kiris perform 
equally well under project leaching. 

2. Children in Grade IIA read about the same amount of liirra- 
lurc whether laughL by the conventional or by the project met hod. 
In Grade VIIIA the children under the project method read more. 

3. Project children engage in many more hinds of activities than 
non-project children. 

4. An analysis of the leathers' answers in 0 iiurMimiiiairc shows 
that (a) projects arouse more interest than conventional iwlhods; 
(6) this interest is sustained, with a little help from the teat her. it) 
the quantity and the quality of reading arc increased; of) the pu¬ 
pils are stimulated to oral expression; (c) in the project method there 
is a stronger correlation with the pupil's (tcrsonal cxp«-riniu>, and 
(f) there is a lesser correlation of subject matter under the “pure 
project method. 1 ’ 

5. Accurate records kept throughout this c,\]>erimeui show that 
many so-called "intangibles" or "immeasurable oulionnV of proj¬ 
ect teaching do exist. The specific outcomes that appealed in this 
experiment were self-government, group cwiMhuisiiesh. ,md social 
planning. 

6. Children in project work do not naturally run ilu-ir piojm 
into many other subjects allied to the subjec t with whii h 1 In piojui 
is primarily concerned, 

7. Pupils do not naturally prolong a project Iw-yond its rr 1 »‘...»t,iMr 
life-period. They terminate Lhe project after attaining tin oiigiu.d 
objectives. 

8. The board of education furnished only 31..1 per tnu • <1 tin- 
items of construction material used in the projects 

9. Projects can be built that arc of no expense- whauvei i*> min r 
pupils or teachers. 

10. Children use procedures in project work that closely p.n.ilh I 
the conduct of adults in the practical affairs of life. 

xi. Children show a high degree of stability in planning. 
i2. Creditable project work can he accomplished nil tin sun,, 
lime schedule that is used in conventional teaching. 



SELECTED REFERENCES ON ELEMENTARY- 
SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 

XL The Subject Fields 

This list of refeiences is the second in a series of three lists relat¬ 
ing to instruction at the elementary-school level. The preceding 
list, appearing in the September number of the Elementary School 
Journal } contains items on the curriculum, methods of teaching and 
study, and supervision. The present list and the next list in the 
series include references on these same major aspects of instruction, 
but the items are grouped by subject fields, 

READING 1 
William S, Gray 

402. Darucii, Dorothy W "Trends in Children's Literature Today/ 5 Ele¬ 

mentary English Review, XII (October, 1935), 187-91. 

Describes a series of "outstanding trends' 7 in children’s literature which were 
identified in a somewhat broad survey of the field 

403. BcIIlv Reading Jnslnitlion. Research Bulletin of the National Education 

Association, VoL XIII, No. 5. Washington, Research Division of the 
National Education Association, 1935. Pp. 273-325. 

Reviews “thepractices of ft group of unusually successful teachers [of reading)” 
and supplements these with important research findings and recommendations 
from the general literature on reading instruction 

404. Betts, Emmett Albert, The Prevention and Correction of Reading Diffi¬ 

culties . Evanston, Illinois: Row, Peterson & Co, 1936. Pp, xiv+402 
Identifies basic issues relating to the prevention and the correction of reading 
difficulties, discusses these "in the light of available evidence/ 1 and provides 
numerous piactical suggestions for diagnosing and correcting reading defi¬ 
ciencies. 

405. Betts, Emmett Albert, "Reading Disability Conelates,” Edutalion, 

LYI (September, 193 ► 18-24* 

Picscnts a helpful outline of “correlates” of reading disability and pmnls out 
that no one correlate can account for all types and degrees of difficulties and, 

1 Publications concerned with reading in the primary grades arc not included m 
tins list but are found in the list of selected references appearing m the Apiil number 
of the Elementary School font nal 
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/grtlicmofo, iKal no one remedial pidcnhuc can U used (>i| all lypm 0 ( ,!«. 
abililiea. 

406. Beits, Emmett A., Everett, Mafii i , nnrl H'tni«.un, t-iMsns. “Kc- 

medial Reading Based un FirsUleachinR," J own ii tj Ii\< tjivviil Chil¬ 
dren, II (February, iu,lO), 1W <ji. 

Presents conclusions b;i priori informal c*prrimrrt ration w ifh .1 rMrl>- 

scvcii children in Grades I-Vll. iitrioMir, who flppM help in rul¬ 

ing during the summer o( 

407. Urunot, Eugenia. '‘Hook* for Jlu\s nml Girls W hn 1 Mi Elbe I m ktail," 

tUcmnlary Entlisk Retire, XU (Nuvember, ^ 

Discusses some of the common ffbaliulrs \o chrilnru’ft rnji»ymrjil *.f and 
Miggegts themes and lilies which might appcal l<» childfrn wlv* «Im m\ hfct* to 
read. 

408. Buckingham, 11. R., hluI Douni, K. W- J OnAimr«! HW AnJ li««ium; 

Ginn & Co*, 193O. Ep. iv+186. 

Presents a tentative vocabulary List for tirades 1 1 VW. indu'hr. wtm h c*>m- 
bines the result* of an original vocabulary study inching m\tj- j'r.o^o chil¬ 
dren and *,700,000 words and the words of nifwr Mudn-i pin. piudy 

reported, 

d\og. Carr, Joiw W. "The Approach [0 Heading a* n Mraningfnl IV-inV’ 
Elementary English Sniew t XI!I (April, .i*b 

Emphasizes the fact llinl reading h primarily a thinking pr<* *m *nri tliii ihr 
recognition of words ami of meaning* is a umhrd ptf«*>« 

410. Durham., D, I). "Providing for Individual Uitfnimt. m KrMmg,” 
Education LVI (September, 1035), do ,|ft. 

Describes ''school pro visions for children with M^nr l:mb-qn m iodine" 
and methods ot "clfecovcring find providing for iridMriuri diJJrjr«<n n, (fci 
regular clnwroom." 

4x1. Durreli,, D. D, (Chairman). ‘'Kesenrth Problems in Ktvdmg m the 
Elementary School, 11 Elcmeitlury lintfith AVuVti, XIU (Mar.li, \pnl 
and May, 3936), 101-6,11 r; 149 56; iRj 93, AIm# pnUMird .<-» 1 .-urili 
Annual Research Bulletin of the National Cunferemv mi mb in 
Elementary School English. 

Presents a aununnty of significant research ill the held nf clcmmi im - d 
reading, emphasizes directly or by implication vaiimifl prinrjp'ri underhung 
instruction In reading, and identifies problems requiring lunhrr invrMlj* 

412. Eamus, Thomas Harrison. “A frequency Study uf ldn^u.d lhimhi.i|M 
in Reading Disability and Unsclcclctl Ciitnipi," Journal »i MumtwvJ 
Research, XXIX (September, 1035), ^5- 

Presents the rcaullB of an examination ol 100 reading>dM.ilny ami a 

control group of 143 uitBelcclcd school children to ilelcrmine a\ lumln aps 

"which have been demonstrated as avusnlivc fauors in reading risibility fl 
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413, Engleman, F. E, “The Relative Merits of Two Forms of Discourse When 

Applied to Children's Factual Content Reading Material/' Journal of 
Educational Research\ XXIX (March, 1036), 524-31, 

Presents the results of a study to determine the relative merits of conversa¬ 
tional and of narrative-expository material when used in Grades IV and VII. 

414, Finck, Edgar M. “Relation of Ability in Reading to Success in Other 

Subjects/' Elementary School Journal, XXXVI (December, 1535), 260- 
67 , 

Presents the results of a study in Grades IV-VIII, inclusive, showing ''that 
improvement in ability to read is accompanied by improved achievement in 
those subjects which involve a greaL deal of reading," 

415, Gates, Arthur I., and Bond, Guy L. “Reading Readiness* A Study of 

Factois Determining Success and Failure in Beginning Reading/' 
Teachers College Record, XXXVII (May, 1536), 679-85 
Reports results of a study of four, large, first-grade classes of children who were 
given instruction in reading shortly after entering school, 

41G. Goodykoontz, Bess. “The Relation of Pictures to Reading Comprehen¬ 
sion/' Elementary English Review, XIII (April, 1936), 125-30, 

Points out the fact that the relation of pictures to comprehension has been em¬ 
phasized frequently of late and reviews the characteristics of pictures if they 
are to serve effectively in motivating reading, 

417. Gray, William S. "Summary of Reading Investigations," Journal of 

Educational Research ( XXIX (February, 1936), 407-32. 

A brief summary of investigations relating to reading published between July i, 
1934, and June 30, 1935. 

418. Gray, William S. “The Place of Oral Reading in an Improved Program 

of Reading," Elementary School Journal, XXXVI (March, 1936), 517- 
26 . 

Reviews briefly the decline of oral reading during the last three decades, con¬ 
siders whether this trend harmonizes with sound educational policy, and dis¬ 
cusses values Inherent in oral reading and methods of attaining them 

419. Hockett, John A, "Reading Interests of Z-Seclion Pupils/' Elementary 

School Journal, XXXVI (September, 1935), 26-34, 

Presents findings on the difficulty and the interest appeal of sixty-four books 
from a list of more than a thousand reported "by intermediate-grade pupils in 
Z-scction classes,” 

420. Kelley, Victor H, "The Reading Abilities of Spanish and English Speak¬ 

ing Pupils/' Journal of Educational Resea) ch, XXIX (NcA'cmbci, 103 ?)> 
209-n. 

Reports the rcsulLs of a sLudy among 69a pupils in Grades JV-VIII, inclusive, 
to determine "the leading abilities of Spanish-and English-speaking children" 
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mul "the particular pluiwMif m-lin* in tiLkIj lV Npn^b ^ DuHrrn 

arc deficient M 

A JI. McrALUSn.il, JAMKS M. /frwrfi-ji ‘ 3 WI# (Wfrr^JW /n*;vK,;i,<n «f! 

New York; 1 ). ApplcUm CctUiiry < " . Inr , inW I'p v.m ^ 

Interpretslheresults of fix ryrarri m| rtpcnm*n»il «ftk rH^r^fI k^I 
problems inioUcd in dwfciumPR ami ioh^iiux in^r k - drl‘inofri and in 
gliding reading actiWtic* fn chr »l^r<l> a <»f f^nknl i*rM» 

4^2. PavnKi Anna. “An lCnriilinl <"niir^ in Reeling b>r <*Mdr Sn/" /Awn 
hjry /frjc/iiA J&wu\ XU (Uctcmlrff, i ^ :»• MU IJUmurv, 
i 03 <i), 25 2^- 

Describes various ph.wa t>f a reading r<*»ir*r b*r 1 ’Udr VI Lax * imj« ft tty 
abjective; to develop power in rai'ling «u»l loph tt nwir appii-mM-i) 

123. TraXleh, Arthur K. “An Ex|i«imcM in ltvi»hi?JK Cnm<mr Krariihg 
luKiglilScvenlh‘(imle Fupi W Jawnwlrf W»r ..Hwwl Av^ir- A, XXIX 
(December, jtqis), a <»7 5 L 

Reports the result a of an experiment with a ri^ur 4 p-'* r tn-tr »-t t wyU by 
nil inexperienced teacher under the limlinn id I hr f* h» <d |Mvh*d»"n-*l 

424. TutciUNp Simon II. ,r I-:mniii>nHl Fiiciiimn Heading Db nInlHic^ m slpoil 

Children," Journo! of /kvM<cXX\ I iSpti uri*r, 

1935 ), 44354 - 

Discusses the relation of varium ennuiur^l fa*Do-> l-« rr \- 1 n ? »U- d dic» - ai,< 1 
presents four ease studies wlifch illuMiabr »«f I hr iti'-Km ^ rVi \* >, r \ 

425. Witty, Paul A, , and Kni'H, llwm "CauMiinu and ^ . <d Ki id 

ing Disability/' Joitnnil of V'jyWW^v, 11 i< 1 mi 

Evaluates factors nssttcuicd with pour icidmg nud ptr *i,i* < i^b’ j< k r f., r 
diagnosis that emphasizes "only llio^r hum whnh aw i>vnii‘ri m .Mr 
appraisal of reading difficulty and pnniiul in typtud Mi»-•,]•. r 11 1 ^ n. i r i 
inciii." 

426. Witty, Paul A., and Kovll, David. “Moiivaiing KnM>ii.il Ki iduig 

The Interest Factor/ 1 JUIurnliaiuil .UlminitfwUtW >m:J M<frf in-^, 
XXII (January, 1936), i-it). 

Reviews studies relating to reading inlcrcflh, public* Oir t* »d .* ^:\i l> »I 
the interests of poor readers, and "describe* a rcrncdul ir^ hr i \\s 1.,^ 1 w i >< v 
the utilisation of ascertained interests " 

427. Witty, Paul A., and LaIIrant, Lou I*. "Aims nml Meil*,^L» in U* .i-luip 

Inatruction/ 1 Educatioml Tnwh r, IV (June. »j, 

Rmplmslzefl the fuels that reading is n thoiiglit pmiT^ that ii »)t>oihi^riw il.r 
Interests and needs ol the pupil, and that it hlinuld |>r mi jirrwaiol ihii r«.riv 
child "may Bense and experience mztm " 

428. Woody, Cliyford, and Keklkr, L, W. "The Improvcnuiu uf l^,i*lmg m 

theElementao- and Secondary School " Ann Arbor, Michigan, {jtm.ni 
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of Educational Reference and Research, School cf Education, Univer¬ 
sity of Michigan. Pp. 97 (mimeographed) 

Deals with practical problems involved in improving instruction in reading, 
such as "aims'* and methods of realizing them, "diagnosis nnd remedial instruc¬ 
tion/’ "reading readiness/’ etc. 

429. Woni/rottj J, T. "Individualizing Instruction in Reading/ 1 Elementary 

School Journal, XXXVI (June, 1936), 735-47. 

Presents data showing the spread in reading ability at each glade level fiom 
Grade III to Grade VII and describes the methods and results of an experi¬ 
ment which aimed to provide for the varying needs of the pupils. 

430. Weight, Ethel C. “The Thorndike Library Viewed by a Children’s Li¬ 

brarian/’ Elementary English Review , XII (December, 1935), 264-67. 
Presents the results of informal experimentation to determine the value and ap¬ 
peal of "The Thorndike Library/’ which includes seven simplified classics for 
children 

431. Yoakam, G. A "The Improvement of Reading in the Middle Grades,’’ 

Education! LVI (September, 1935), j-6. 

Discusses possible causes of slow progress in reading by many pupils iu the 
middle grades and lists the general and specific abilities for which teachers 
should provide if they would promote "steady improvement in reading,” 

4 32 . Yoakam, G, A "The Improvement of Reading and Study Habits,” Ele¬ 

mentary School Journal, XXXVI (November, 1935)1 175-84 
Discusses the responsibility of the school for teaching reading and study lubits, 
outlines basic pioblems In teaching pupils to study, and presents p metical 
measures for improving study habits. 

ENGLISH 1 
R L. Lvman 

433. Betts, Emmett A. "An Experimental Appraisal of Ccitain Techniques 

for the Study of Oral Language Activities/ 1 Education, LVI (January, 
1936), 301-4. 

A description and evaluation of the University of Iowa method of research in 
oral English, involving the use of an electric recording appaiatus 

434. BitowN, Merle "A Study of the Vocabulary Used in Oral Expression by 

a Gioup of Fourth Grade Childien/' Educational Method , XV (Octohei, 
1035 ), 39 - 4*1 

Side lights on the topics on wlucli n, gioup of 45 children talk freely, Ihr pl.itc- 
ment of 2,764 words and their 38,898 frequencies with reference to the Thorn¬ 
dike list of 10,000 words The fust t,oqo words of this list form the chief vocab¬ 
ulary of fourth-grade pupils 

1 See also Rem 303 in the list of selected references appearing ,J) the Apiil, 
number of the School Revieiv and Items 467, 468, and 471 in this list 
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Hutton, Nkllf. CmUiwEniUth llifcUm: l Him & C-*, »<M r IV * * *40 
A frank expedition of the author's method* rl l<wMna native ruling 'Hie 
chapter on the training of the «f& r&pfmlly nr 

4^6. Crawford* C. f\, nml Row*, Mapii; M "Mm! I>f?H fiMrntn«r 

Study, M JUmcHfury School Journal* XXXY 1 iffcMtrr, 11ft 10 

An experimental Rlmly which in'lirairc that the mal drill appose h h fully ax 
effective tia elaborate work on grammar rulr* an hy ihr wtuingof 

original sentences 

437. Dalk, Edgar. ‘''reaching Mothm-Pitiurc Appm Liium/ 1 7 r.^A- 

ers Record, VI (February» *#)i H * s < 

Faces the issuer “Shall we fate reality (ahmii war. p^nniy, unirisar, vx] or 
shall we avoid it through escape religion, cwpeliirraHifr, .. , 

Is art a mental monastery in whff fi we tan av aid tl^ unkind vmihl'" 

438. Dawsoh, Mkldkkd A- “Recent Sixth Tirade Langnige 'I rxib»u-U 4 M l : Jr * 

mentary English Rex iYu\ XU 1 (March, nnft», Hx - v "o. i'i*» 

Analysis of recent books rc\caR a deirca^ng rmph^w *'H Iri hih *1 

(lies and n corresponding increase in pmtliraf rxeuiv^ it, < ^ic^n Arid 

study helps; more attention to Individual nreri*, l<* uftiitifH pn^dwr*, Ut 
self-help features, including cumulative jiunrimls id appnnl 

439- All Experience Curriculum in RnffUh* Rci*ort uf the Cnnb iilum 1 10111111* 
sion of the NnLionid Council uf Teachers of Kuglidi I ujjIhIi Mioju. 
gTaph No. 4. New York: 0 - AppleUm (Ynlnw (n, 1 m', IV 
xx+ 33 *b $i< 75 - 

The most Important document tauwl in many vm* Unlit.4 "4«ih I n^liOi 
problems of the elementary^ fuml, m unitary *< hm«l ( nml aA^r* hwK 
Stresses (he “soda! emergence" of the tuirif utiim. pinimih* Ur* U r .oinilv- 
integration program; advances insInnncnUl grammar and fum linn»l 
lion; avoids grade placement of materials; and in griirr.tl nifrh the \un< qiVn»f 
“progressive theories of education/ 1 

440, KrsiTBR, MARY SlTATTUCK. /.tllljfJityp PtilltniX uf J’ffu /;.»/ / l h)l hfi} Child 

Development Monographs, No. 13. New York: Teat her 1 ! C.«ll*re, I 0 
lumbia University, 1034. Pp. xvH-88. 

Analysis showed "consistently high proportion uf remark** »Lmil ihr -rlf ,il d) 
age levels" and nn increase nl aucccBiive age levels of irin.uk «t rri-iuii W.rr pt>. 
pic and of questions and commands. Author cundudc j (hat 1 hhoi'diyu M .n?r 
is probably more important limn mental ugc in ileicrminjng thr \,ivi>*un Mag* h 
of language development. 

441, Fuller, Lorraine, n Thc I'HTcct of Kindcrgarlcri S[«"nh I raining "ii 

Primary Grade Progress and Achievement of (‘hildrcn uiili 1 'nmitn 
Language Handicaps,” California Jounuit of RJtmruuiry J-\lth,ihon t l\' 
(August, 1935), 165-73- 

Data indicate the value of speech training In the kindergarten to (mure grcalcr 
language and reading rcadlnfcsa in the cmly grades. 
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442. Greene, Harry A. “Research Technics Peculiar to English/ 5 The Appli- 

cation of Research Findings la Current Educational Practices, pp. 133-39, 
Official Report of the American Educational Research Association, 1935, 
Washington: American Educational Research Association of the Nr- 
tional Education Association, 1935. 

A survey of the strength and weaknesses of six vital research procedures for in¬ 
vestigations in the field of English, 

443. Horner, Zelda, “An Observation and Preliminary Investigation of Cho¬ 

ral Speaking/' High Points in the Work of the High Schools of the City of 
New York, XVIII (May, 1936), 18-25. 

Concludes that choral speaking has greater possibilities than any other means 
for accomplishing the aims of teaching oral interpretation. 

444. Lewis, Richard B., and Roberts, Holland D„ "Foundations of the 

School Verse Speaking Choir/* California Journal of Secondary Educa¬ 
tion, XI (February, 1936), 98-100. 

A highly selective bibliography of the choral-speech movement in the United 
States. 

445. Littwin, Maxwell F. “An Experimental Investigation of the Effect of 

Method of Presentation upon the Imaginative Quality of Descriptive 
Writing among Elementaly-School Pupils/' Journal of Experimental 
Education, IV (September, 1935), 44-49 

Indicates the superiority of methods of teaching, in the following order: diicct 
sense-training method, literary-model method, and picture-sLudy method. 

446. Littwin, Maxwell F. "Thicc Methods of Developing Imagination in 

Pupils' Writing/ 1 English Journal, XXIV (October, 1935), 634-61, 
Describes an admirable experiment in three methods of teaching—picture 
study, literary model, and sense-training—designed to develop the creative 
aspects of composition. 

447. Longstafe, II. P. “Effectiveness of Children's Radio Piogiams," Jour¬ 

nal of Applied Psychology, XX (April, 1936), 20S-20. 

Radio programs appear to be equally popular with accelerated, average, and 
retarded pupils in a group of 1,020 children. The intelligence of the listeners 
plays little part in detennining who listens or what programs are recalled The 
order of popularity was as follows Jimmy Allen, Jack Armstrong, Buck 
Rogers, Orphan Annie, Skippy, “Deep-Sea Adventures of Davy Jones.” 

448. Lowen, Maud B. “The Effect of Environment on Creative Ability in 

Fourth-Grade Children," Ehrncnlaty School Journal, XXXVI (October, 
i 935 )> 120-26. 

Compares the poetry written by a group of chikhen of underprivileged home 
environment with the creative work of pupils from moie favored home condi¬ 
tions, Indicates Lhal home environment, whether good or poor, lias little effect 
on pupils 5 cicativc work, that high or low intelligence quotient is not predictive 
of creative ability; and that girls excel boys in this capacity. 
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, 149 . MacLatciiy, Josh'MInk (Chairman j- "A hilihngupfn id FnimUijdicd 

Studies in Elementary School English, iqj; loti/* Miifimforv 
tish Reties Xll (UcccmlK*. I'j'tf, XU l * Jamjar* and 

February, 1936), 20- m. atf; 5K 6a, h\ 

A valuable bibliography of seventy ?e*cn MfcnflAvanl ir^jmhr* in all phnm.f 
elementary‘•adiool KngUfth pupated a* MasUrV and lbr»i in vari¬ 

ous universities. 

450. Magdanz, Frances. “English lakes the 0|wn KkvI/ 1 /V^irm c<- Mu* a* 
/jojj, Kill (May, i^)« M° M* 

An admirable fjutlemcnl of Ihr Kn#lfdi pf^jam of i?jr ' \*pW f\n*c" ?*}<»«) 

451- Stagner, lloss. '‘Judgnienls of Voice and Pcr^Mitv ,' H Ji'Utu.ilA lAu* 
caiionul Ps\'ihofoxy\XXVU (April, iijiH jjj 77 
Presents ratings of ten speaker* l,y twrrnty fnc pidtfr* h*r jc>rnr? A | mipirwnn, 
voice in len&ily. (low of*pecch and nm-arnn. 

Indicates 11ml judge 1 iio* influenced by gpciiltf ^ ,*e ^9 *ba».«i Kiinlh run .ippj.uv 
mg pereunalily trails. A challenging lypr m! Mudy for'lift bib-d* >n » i.il I ng- 
lish and speech, 

452. SwmiiFORi), Francks "Hie Effect of Motivatmii »»n Smir.. . ,1 (,r,«in. 

mar TcEi/* School Httirw , XUV (June. uis*b * w \ u 
One of the mlldwlformsur m»ri\alb»n, n.imr 1 y, a dr^iff on ili^pan « l pup)N 
to improve their Baires, pnxlutcv ihi|H"v rtnm iri th«- < vA bow »«f w Tiiuar 
lest anti appeals moat clfruivcly topupiEM uppri njnd d a* r Sr.iln 

4S3- WmcirrsTONE, J, Wavnf, '‘Achievement in lvn^hAi 111 Aih.ii- Pti, 
grams /* lilcmaihiry Rni*u\ XI If fAf.it, li, m 

Evidence from « modest objective invent i&nbm i*, ad*am< i !■» mpp' m i|>< 
conclusion Llmt the newer-type (ailivilyj program* pro-lm < i«i»t wm\ m 1 >n 
gunge as compared with the oUer type MijrU maiim **h*. .!■> 1 1,< <1* 

linctions between the two program* arc rml nhaipty drawn 

SPELLING- 
FHn>VHU;K S. Hrkhi 

454. Almack, John G\, and STAm.UHOi, Ki,mir 11 " \n 1 iptsnmin d 

Study of Individual Improvement in SjxdJinjb" JtWWJw n? J l,t 1 1-'ll il 
Research , XXIX (September, 1035), 0 11. 

Indicates Llmt spelling achievement may Ik* impimrd by irmn m -1 anm 
tcclmi(|uc to discover words whose meaning lint nm ^irllmg h iribrt j, i« pm« 'I 
ami then leaching these word*. Spelling mom in I itrr i «i)ll|U» >e iSl 1 ailJ*i hi jr lhn 
reduced about 2 per cent. 

455 - Bueei),FrederickS., and Cakpkntkk, Irvnj M. SUmLird.Vll adn ini. 
icrlng Spelling Tent, Chicago: Lyons & Ornmlmn, njtfi. 

1 See alsoiLcm 384 in the list of selected references appearing in thrSi-pp ml,. r \>t p., 

number of the Elementary School Journal nnd Item 466 in thin hvl 
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A test in two forms, administered without dictation, for Grades II-VIII. A 
manual of directions with norms and validation data is available 

456, Davis, Vera, and Sciirammel, H, E, Davis-Schrammel Spelling Test 
Emporia, Kansas: Bureau of Educational Measurements, Kansas 
State Teachers College, 1935. 

A context test, in Forms A and 13 , for Grades I-IX. Suitable for group measure¬ 
ment but too short for individual measurement, Validation unreported, 

457 - Fitzgfmw, James A. "The Overlap 0/ Child and Adult Writing Vocab¬ 
ularies/ 1 Journal of Experimental Education, IV (June, 1936), 364-67, 
Reports that in Fitzgerald’s writing vocabulary of children and Horn's writing 
vocabulary of adults 76 per cent of the 100 words of highest rank in each wcie 
identical and that 3,300 words of the first vocabulary were contained in the 
first 5,000 of the second, 

45S. Freeman, Frank N-, Grav, W. S., and Breed, F, S, “Summaries of 
Current Practices in the Teaching of Handwriting, Phonics, and Spell¬ 
ing/ 3 Childhood Education, XII (January, 1936), 173-77. 

The last section of the article indicates some of the outstanding features of 
present-day spelling instruction in the primary grades. 

459, Gates, Arthur I, Generalization and Transfer in Spelling . New York; 

Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. Pp. vi+80. 

Reports results of two elaboiatc, controlled experiments on the value of gen¬ 
eralization in spelling, particularly the use of rules and the grouping of words 
according to orthographic and phonetic similarities. Concludes that such a 
program of generalization, while it does not increase ability to spell the words 
studied, "does tend to increase to some extent the power to spell new words" 

460. Howland, Helen Cotton, "A New Procedure in Teaching Language/' 

Elementary English Review r XIII (March, 1936), 90-93, 115. 

Describes an informal method of teaching spelling in close relation with hand¬ 
writing and composition. Evidence concerning the results is not yet adequate 
for appraisal 

4dr Minneapolis Public Schools. Course of Study in English Composition, 
Cored Usage, and Spelling. Minneapolis, Minnesota, Carroll R. Reed, 
Superintendent of Schools, 1935. Pp. 96 

A bulletin resulting from dissatisfaction with local methods and a desire to 
examine the teaching of spelling in the light of the trend toward “functional 
expression in English H 

462. Sciionell, Fred J. "Ability and Disability m Spelling amongst Educated 
Adults," British Journal of Educational Psychology , VI (June, 1936), 
123-46. 

Spelling disability among 598 educated adults was found to be between 4 and 5 
per cent and to be due to causes that were (a) temperamental, ( b ) intellectual, 
(c) sensory, and (d) environmental The detailed lesults have suggestive value 
for educational diagnosticians 
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Waterman, Ivan K , nml Mmm, lew*, k -, 1 ^<rf Selling 
Tcs-lbooks,” Mcmciihiry S\hot 4 Jvnnwl< XXXVI iSrplcmlprr, irj,^ 

44 “ 5 i - 

Prcscnls a set of criteria employed by tbr ralrf'jmt Shir ( uiih ulum ( im.mijh 
sion in the evaluation erf spelling IhwA* The fwl bmbng m»*ir *. irvnjfa 
than were ihc interpretation!*, r\rn Ina ilninleir *>Wi.cr 

^64, Watson, Alice Jv. /Jt/tfnmriiW X/mfiri i»? ike r*\<h*>Uv\ rfwrf JWojpiCY 
o/A>i 7 /i»jg, Teachers CollegeiVmlnbnliunsI0IM111 Almn, Xn 
York: Teachers College, {'nlumhu CmvcDils J*f*t I‘|* *ii} 144 
A report oC spelling experiments extending Ihinugh eight >rar?> in rlrmcnury 
nml Bccondnry gchoob. hraeni* riaU on ihr ^reDing i«il*ihiK* *4 pupils, 
spelling errors, diagnostic and remedial pnwlum, arsd iammi** ph»Mrrm in 
methods of instruction, Including the u*e of lulr* &rA Ihr (r^hmg trf homo¬ 
nyms, 

465, Wise, Carl T. "The Spelling Dillscully o< 1,102 \Vnr<h Fouit'l in Twenty 

Spellers/' Hlemntory Aifcnrf Journal XXXVI fllncmhcr, 10^1, 2Si - 

89, - 

Presents dlfficully values for 1,10:1 won!* found in a liM *rf ir«»pUM*jMimn 
to eleven or more spelling book* hut m*l found in m^i-iard tprlfinj; *» ,ilr* 

HANDWRITING 
Frank X. Freeman 

466. Outright, Prudence. "ScriptTrim ami Ifoginnin# Uc-nHng nml 

ing/ 1 JS/aNcfftary English Mr rifle, XIII fApnl, i«jtH n<< ji. s^ r * 
Reviews studies of the cftcct of manuscript wrillng mu iia'Imr in ihr p:»u nry 
grades nml presents new evidence concerning its dfol »ui ihr .h»muii vsrin, u 
and on spelling, 

467, Freeman, Frank N, "An Kvalualum uf MmiuKript \\ riiirK." i Uv,n\ 

iary School Journal, XXXYI (February, 410 ^ 

A review of the experimental studies 1 waring on the rduMliHiul rut rrt* p.f n- in 
uscript writing at different grade levels nnd rcc»rmnriirf»Uihrn 1 u* ) tl-nr 
Endings, 

468. Goetscu, Walter R. "The lifted ol Early Hamhwiiing Irwiii'h'in." 

Elementary School Journal, XXXVI (December, nr^), 2.*> 

A comparison of the t|Ualily nml the speed of the c unite Iwndwriring in thr 
middle grades of children who begun with cursive and Jnldrrn whn Lrg m with 
manuscript writing, 

460^ 'RutK ) WifcUJwaDDAV p and Kvrk, Samuel A. "TheliriWme.rf the IYhIp 
cr's Handedness on Children's Reversal Tendencies in Writing,” Pm/h- 
gogfedf Seminary and Journal ofticnctic Psychology, XIA'II (December, 
I 9 d 5 )i 47 M 7 . 
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An experimental study in which no relation was found between the hand used 
by the teacher in setting the copy and the reversals made by children 

470. Louren?o, M Bergstrom. “The AB C Tests: A Method of Verifying the 

Maturity Necessary To Learn How To Read and Write/ 1 Pedagogical 
Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology , XLVIII (March, 1936), 

243-48. 

A series of eight prognostic tests used extensively in South America. 

471. Melbo, Irving R,, and Waterman, Ivan R. “Evaluation of Textbook 

Materials in Handwriting/ 1 Elementary School Journal , XXXVI (No¬ 
vember, 1935), 204^10. 

A statement of criteria for the evaluation of textbooks in handwriting and an 
account of the application of these criteria to nine textbooks. 

THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 1 
R. M, Tryon 

472. Alvord ( Wayne. 'History That Works/ 1 Nebraska Educational Journal } 

XVI (February, 1936), 56, 69. 

A suggested setup for history instiuction intended to stimulate independent 
pupil thinking and to result in genuine interest and learning instead of ency¬ 
clopedic knowledge. 

473. Brown, WilTAAm B “Functional Social Studies for the Junior High 

School / 1 California Journal of Secondary Education } X (October, 1935), 
43 CM 4 - 

A statement of the philosophy underlying, and the principles governing, a so- 
called “new course” in the social sciences for Gifidc IX. 

474. Cole, Lillian. "Piojects in the Social Sciences/' Sierra Educational 

News , XXXI (OctobeL, 1935), 60-62. 

A discussion showing the educational value of both individual and group proj¬ 
ects in the social sciences 

475. Conlon, Florence D. “The Integration of Art and Social Studies in the 

Elementary School 1 The Unit Approach in the Sludy of Indian Life/ 1 
Educational Method, XV (January, 1036), 208-14. 

Outlines an art unit with auxiliary development of social-studies activities. 
Strongly upholds art as a complete and worth-while unit in itself. 

4 76. De Boer, John J. “Civilizing the Social Studies in the Elementaly 

Grades/' Illinois Teacher , XXIV (November, 1935), 79“ a °> 

An adverse criticism of the present setup in the social sciences in the elementary 
giadcs and a plea for a curriculum in this field constnictcd m the light of whal 

1 See also Items 368, 370, and 377 in the list of selected references appearing in the 
September, 1936, number of Lhc Elementary School Journal. 
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in in compaiirton with whal mwl Itf* *}fh tfes c«nimi ripiwl in Inmn ol 
living rcnlUica 

477. Fallis, Curb R- "The Prwjcel Method in llblorv/' f'hod (htcmrsUary 

Edition)* XXIV (April, 

Supplied project* for aw in HUlnry with a waning flfpiiml Imi m\xh 

dependence on tin* method cf 

478. II ALTER' IlELEN. Swirly in Artfan* A Guide f»»r ihc Mijdirx New 

York: Irtar VuMUhinft C« . unit. IV* * » U* 

A volume full nf pmiiutl 8U£Rr&lii»mi fm a kwmJ■ m* n<<■ pujrum will a Mr f^r 
tirades VII, VIII, and IX, The *wjt#rMinM|M*rlAm i*K»nlrfli and pn* fluff. 

A practical guide for ihc leather'^ uw 

479. IIiLLDRin*, K. Leehv. 14 Predilection* in the New S»*U 1 Sludien (Vritu- 

luin/ T Fi/tjiw/u Jourml of XXIX flkvrnilirr, nml, i 18- 

20- 

Pcrlinenl commenta mi the new cutrkulum in the a** hi *irfnw* f«»r ihr Male 
of Virginia. Attention h callc^l to ibe ptdaip^M lUnftrpi mhrirnl m lhr 
worth "integration" and "flexibility 0 n uwd by the authm* r.f the plan 

480. Hofpman, Ross J. S. "Eduailion und the Attack »*n Iliii^»r> /“ .InrrvfiiN 

limctu, VI (January, iwrt), jy, 70. 

A discussion ol the present lawUl *rienrc ir\fdl nfriinH htoP-ry. width n «lr* 
mantling llie liberation of the social stiemes fi<nn ihr i|i»inm*fi« n »•( h^Mry 
Suggests einpliuahing the present at I hr expend of ihr juM »ud nd-M inning 
sociology (or lihloo'* 

481. Kiarv, Mary 0 . Uaniiii j? urn/ Tnnk\n% //uf>»ry hi ihr \!n!Mr 

Boston: Ginn & Co. p iyj6. Pp. viiH faj.p 

A presentation of the psychologiul and thr %mul fmmda(i‘*M *d iMirnmdiifr 
grade liisLory, logeLher with detailed phtiu nhd MiggrMhoi* ho lr,inismj ,tnd 
leaching early ond Inter American history and Ihc beginning* id 1i\di^iit>n 

482. Rung, Evelyn Lovett, "The Use of Aids in Teat king Hi.iun 

and Geography: An Illustration," JCdiuotioiuii ,Yi rm\> XIV ( 5 m plnuUr, 
i 035 )i 2 oo ( 202, 203. 

An account of the use made of visual aids in (iradr V and tlir Iwnehta drmr I 
from the plnn. 

483. Koerr, Margaret A. "Social Studies nml the (Mrrelatetl ('nurses ’ /'ni 

gresshe Education t XII (November, 1035), 45S ** 

Conlulna much Bound, wine, and sensible mlvire with ,cs|ie, I to ilr niaMi-h 
menl o( ccunlii desirable rcliilltm* between the ten Ul nml nllin -,„b 

jeets. 

^84. Koopman, G. Robert. “Helping Children I'nce Social Kealitici." ./<„», / 
Senior High School C/euriiijj House, X (SenlemUei. tins). »”, >■» 

Suggests ten ways ol nmking socbil-science work rcslisiie to junior high h lionl 
pupils. 
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48Moore, Eoline Wallace. “Our State—'A Social Studies Unit for Upper 
Grades,” Educational Method, XV (February, 1936), 272-74. 

An account of the research activities carried on by a class cf student teachers in 
organizing a unit for the study of their state, 

486. Mulaik, Stanley B, “Content and Correlation of the Major Subjects of 

the Curriculum with Social Studies/' Texas Outlook t XX (Febiiiary, 
1936 ), 34 - 35 . 

An argument in favor of correlating the social sciences with other subjects to 
the end that all connected with the educational enterprise will be benefited 

487. Nietz, John A. “Guiding Principles in Teaching the Social Studies/' 

Education , LVI (January, 1936), 314-16. 

Lists in co-ordinate form opinions regarding the objectives, curriculum, and 
methods of teaching the social studies. 

488. Oagley, Edith Brooks. “The Social Studies and the Art of Living/ 1 

New York State Education, XXIII (January, 1936), 322-26, 349-52. 

A somewhat wordy and lengthy plea for more action and less academic em¬ 
phasis in the teaching of geography, civics, and history in the elementary and 
junior high schools 

489. Rogers, Minnie E,, and Hennessey, Julia F. “An Experiment in Low- 

Seven Social Studies/* University High School Journal, XIV (December 
i935)i 88-93. 

A brief description of an attempt to adjust content and method in English and 
so-called "social studies” to the needs, interests, and capacities of first-semestei 
pupils of a junior high school in California. 

490. Watson, Emma. “Teaching Procedures and Social Studies/' Texas Out¬ 

look , XX (June, 1936), 19-20. 

A blanket indictment of traditional methods of teaching the social sciences, 
along with some pertinent suggestions relating to the socialized lccitation and 
the problem assignment 

491 Weaver, Robert E. “Why Sugar-Coat Social Science?” Junior-Senior 
High School Clearing House, X (February, 1936), 342-47. 

Suggestions for making social-science courses interesting to pupils without any 
of the “sugar-coating” of the child-centered courses. Outlines a six-step pro¬ 
gram of instruction which will appeal to boys and girls, 

492. Willis, Margaret “The Real Task of the Social Studies* Some Im¬ 

plications,” Progressive Education , XIII (April, 1936), 282-85 
A few pertinent suggestions concerning the diicctions in which radical revision 
of the curriculum in the social sciences might proceed 

493. W OF. stEmeyer, Ina Faye. “What Shall We Teach in History?” Kansas 

Teacher, XLII (February, 1936), 7-8. 

Suggested conceptions to be developed in connection with the teaching of his¬ 
tory The resultant values are outlined, 





i4< 5 nlE KLEMKSTAUY SHUffil. JflTKXAI. 

(iKOCKAI'IlY 
Emm Y- YMt&r 9 

The following lisl was derived from a cams** of material pub- 
lished since August 1, 19,15. It imludrs l tow |iuldi< nitons which 
seem to be the more helpful, gignifitanl eontrilniliom, Sime arti¬ 
cles were excluded because of their brevity and Ircraim* of the fact 
that they duplicated, in essence, longer treatments ini hided. 

494. Aitkkn, W. K. if. ,f GK»sr#jjliy for (intdrs V VIII." AfcW tKIrmcniary 

Edition), XXIV (Odobcr, i<Mj, to June, mtft), 10 to, Jew i.t, m-b, 
397-401,490-94, jftj SG, 6;i 76, 10, s,«. 

Makes specific wijgwlloni for Rcoftraphy roik In Uiadra V VIII 

495. Blood, Pearle. "The Preparation of Cieographv fails l>y Student 

Teachcrfl, 1 ' Journal of Geography, XXXV (January, irjy'i), iS u 
Presents excellent Inslruclioti for the pirpa rattan nf plans fm ifathinR elemen¬ 
tary units ingeogrspby. Ttioughdesignedprim*rilyfoilb<-<>l«ludcn((each, 
era, Oie articlela cxceciVm$y valuable lor c<pcrirnri'<i lratbe is 

496. Cain, Mauo. "A Study of Thirteen Standard Geography Tests,’* 7 <i«nwf 

of Geography, XXXIV (September, 1935), j jj \ 0 . 

Analyzes standard tests to discover dominant ta’mta of grt^iuptm i|iiriii<.ni 
contained. 

V 

497 < Goebel* Akhe. M Somc Laming Itillfculiiei in (JcmrmiiUv/' A \ f wkd 
Educational Jounwl, XV (September, 1935)1 2:0, aqj- 
Culls attention lo a few terms a ml Ideas tlial children rmi«tl rrmtrr in urdrr 10 
uvoid various learning difTmililtB. 

49&. Halverson* Lynn 11 f, A Quantitative Analytical fninpari^Hi of 
raphy Textbooks,” Jounwl oj (ko^rnph\\ XXXV (KcLrtwrv. 

60-67. 

Outlines points lo be considered In lhe cvtluJiihm nf UKil»nik« hi gri’gi.iphy, 
basing 3elccllon of points on the requisite* ol effective Keogiwiphy teaching 

499. Harrington, 'Eldred ft. “On the Teaching of Geography l'Uinti\wwl 

Method , XV (February, 1936)* 355-58, 

Stresses necessiLy in geographic work of giving children iippwiunUy !■» think 
gives numetoua txumplea of specific questions whkh prmnkr thinking 

500, Kxjscii* Monica Henrietta, “An lfrpcrlmcni in Hfih Grnrir I ii-M 

Work/ 1 Journal oj Geography, XXXV (Mny, 1936), i; M H5. 

Discusses values of field work aL elementary level vritli concrete illustialinmi *>f 
field trips conducted In Cleveland. 
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501, Melbo, Irving R,, and Waterman, Ivan R, "Pictures in Geography 
Textbooks/* Elementary School Journal , XXXVI (January, 193b), 
362-76, 

Reports an examination of pictures ill textbooks in terms 0/ number, size, con¬ 
tent, legibility, and the like. 

$Q2, Miller, George J, (Editor), Lift in Asia . Geographic Education Series. 
Bloomington, Illinois: McKnight & McKnight, 1936, Pp, 346. 

Contains a compilation of articles from the Journal of Geography that pertain 
to the organisation of geographic material dealing with Asia. 

503. Miller, George J. "Geography in Education," School and Society , 

XLIII (April 18, 1936), 526-32. 

Treats present status and distinctive character of geography. Illustrates geo¬ 
graphic interpretation in terms of the Italian-Ethiopian situation. 

504. Moyer, Josephine, and Taylor, Frances E. "Introduction of the Map 

to Fourth Grade Children," Journal of Geography t XXXIV (September, 
i 93 S)i * 49 - 5 *- 

Describes a museum lesson designed to help children visualize actual features 
represented on a relief map of North America. 

505. Parker, Edith P. "The Breadth and Depth of Preparation in Specific 

Teaching Fields/ 1 and discussion by Arthur K, Loomis, The Academic 
and Professional Preparation of Secondary-School Teachers > pp. 170-86 
Proceedings of the Institute for Administrative Officers of Higher In¬ 
stitutions, Vol, VII, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1935. 

States amount and kind of preparation necessary for effective training 0/ teach¬ 
ers of geography. 

506. Philippine Islands, Department or Public Instruction, Bureau or 

Education. Course of Study in Geography for Grades IV-V; Vol. I, pp. 
176; Vol. II, pp* 162. Manila. Bureau of Printing, 1934, 

Helpfully outlines units and teaching procedures, 

507. Renner, George T., Jr., "Blackboard Wall Maps," Journal of Geography , 

XXXIV (December, 1935), 369-74. 

Describes a method of drawing highly generalized or conventionalized black¬ 
board "special-purpose*’ maps—economical both m time and expense. 

50S. Ridgley, Douglas C, "A Lesson with World Maps," Journal of Gcog- 
lapliy , XXXIV (December, 1:935), 377-79- 

Suggests a specific exercise for helping children identify on a globe portions of 
the earth’s surface represented on various kinds of maps, 
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REVIEWS AND HOOK NDIES 

i tsfcds of alucaiion, For adequate rnaakry irf .\mcii< m rduulkuwl 
sialccraft a knowledge ot past ami ruvTrni pii*in*nft ™ la* ht»cii< 
Lial. Studv of school legislation alnne k n«l 'mflakfil Im llm *w\\ rmirt U 
added observation of the constant strain ot cowl dm \wn\ nbhh t uMtvuc the 
statutes and establish and modify a hod <if prtrodthK dclrnwg Im a lai^c rUctil 
the place tlial public education orruphr* in the mu\ ncur Xnir that Irgal 
precedents arc not immutable, that ihe> aid being ihangrd moir «*x Ira emu mu- 
ously to fit newly rccogni/xd ncce^ilirA tlow ntanv wdimd * ujWMciidnilsare 
now prepared to t>ay ajundlically in which direction the rniirMk .o-< rpud piiii- 
ciplcsof what may be called llic 4 \umniufi law of Amiri* an edm ati'Or* might lo 
develop? 

As yd. only a seam few graduate iuhiHib of mbKaiiwj i-ib r ir rjn i d*h* in 
slructicm in school luw or cm mirage inearth in llii* hrM, Anm«j: ?!:* ^ fr* Mu- 
University of Chicago is numlrcrwl, and ihia review ruinim* i **< |D-di;<h»d 
its enterprise, ductoral diANCrbtlhm* in etchuvl law 

Garber, 1 now of the State 'leather* < ollcgr -it MuiAmlM, Mimu <I.i. in*i 
searched the debates of umwlulioiult niiveminit* in l|«iU ^vn. m sit * for the 
views expressed regarding the relation of public rduulimi Ih ihr d« m <>f ilir 
stale, individual ami collective economic well being, ami ^ \Uut 

he found is heartening, and his dbrlnsuren of ihc* i M Midi c .m 

public versus private responsibility for education ami Mile \rr.ii* l « -1 u 
sponsibilily and authority will be revealing lo many reader* 

Next, Garber studied some so leading dcdMuih ol die higher i »mm* brir'-g 
on these and related topics, and the result is a readable and inHrin *ir c i \\ -1 
Lion of the principles now forming the batiir common law uf 4 dm at mu as ,< fum 
tion of the American stale. With nomc rdiictunrc it n 111*1 be Mid ih it In Imi. 

for the most pari, viewed these principle* uuuiliuilly and )w* m idc Imi.. » 

attempt to envision what they will be nr ought in lie a dnadr nr a gi unaimii 
hence, lie has, however, slated them S4i clearly ami conn ih Ih \l rim -1 imi 
ready for more critical and prophetic examination* In with h we ma, u Mure a 
hope that Garber himself will contribute* 

J Ui 0. C.AtbcT, firhicolion or « Kmiditm 11J I be Shir lu \ tgal 1 lupin iU-in 
M inneapolis, Minnesota; liducallonilTcHl Hunan, Inc , mu I'p tin < ion 

MS 
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Punke, now of the Georgia State Woman's College at Valdosta, gives us a 
much-needed study 1 of a. somewhat less philosophical theme,, yet one of great 
social significance, as well as of immediate practical value to school boards, 
superintendents, and business officers, Here is a smoothly written, well-organ¬ 
ized, and readily intelligible digest of more than nine hundred important court 
decisions affecting all phases of the acquisition and the management of public- 
school property. The acquisition of buildings and sites, construction contracts, 
contractors 1 surety bonds, purchases of equipment and supplies, and the sale 01 
other disposition of school property are among the topics receiving treatment in 
one or more chapters each. 

Perhaps most interesting to those not immediately concerned with property 
responsibility is the brief chapter oil the use of school property for community 
purposes hy organizations other than the school, Here the reader wishes that 
Punke had been a little less laconic and had permitted himself to elaborate and 
reflect aloud at some length, but such elaboration is perhaps as well reserved for 
a different place, 

M M. Chambers 

American Youth Commission of the 
American Council on Education 


Education and pressure groups in America, —In a recent book J an attempt is 
made to give “an educational interpretation of the nature and interplay of organ¬ 
ized interests in American society” (p. 3), as determined Lhiongh a study of 
“their literature, their reported activities, and the comments of Lheir national 
leaders, often in personal interview" (p. 8). 

Thc hist of the ten chapters defines pressure groups, shows their influence on 
cultural change in and out of the school, and urges educators to manifest in teres L 
in cultural change. Chapter ii discusses the federal investigation of public utili¬ 
ties as an apt illustration of how piivate inteiests play on popular prejudice; 
how they influence schools through informational pamphlets, textbook selec¬ 
tion, and retainers paid to professors, and how the refusal of an orthodox public 
mind to understand industrial change plays into the hands of the utilities. 
Chapter iii, "Nationalism for Teacher, Textbook, and Student/ 5 concerns 
nationalistic attitudes and activities of “patriotic" gioups, loyalty oaths for 
teachers, military tiaining 121 public high schools and colleges, and nationalism 
and peace in textbooks Chapter iv is devoted to the schools and organized re¬ 
ligion, and attention is given to lites and celebrations in the schools, religious 
bias in selecting school personnel, leligious instruction in and out of school, and 
state suppoit for paiochial schools, Chaptei v deals with six crucial questions 
in the problem of securing public suppoit for “fice” education: How much flee 

' JIn old H. Punke, The Courts and Pubhc-Schoot Property , Chicago University u-f 
Chicago Press, 1936 Pp xvi+314. $3 00, 

3 Ilruce llaup, Education and Organized Interests m America New Yoik' Cb V 
Putnam’s Sons, 1936 Pp vi+238 §1 50 
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schooling shall be offered/ tthtU amminl of M-hmilinx »*wll ^ I^'ided lor 
pupils of low mentality/ C‘«n America provide an curbbrd nirrirutum for nil? 

Shall one (wlilical KcopaWiicartM he r^miUk foi «ml< 4 ric that 

arei? Slmll educational claim* Ukc precedence over rtaim* b*r nlhrr public 
service? Slu>u\d the educational ptulmuin Have amthwn Im stimul Um 

nml support? g , . 

Chapters vi and vii deal with u Klen>cJit* id t riun in Amcnc-iii l ullure- M 

Chapter vi treats particular tasuen, amh ** |innaiirfi«ra and vrar, the prr^crvfl- 
lion of our institutions, competition and private \*wU\ n RiiwnmniUl interfere 
cnee in business, *nd "riRlUs" of HwpUxvh Irculmmi rpKrarlm 

mithoriUrianism in America (church and plate), the fumlion of the leaching 
profession, the relation tit the school lo the cnmnwmU", Lhr illniplmr of tabor 
for pupils alow in academic learning, and the idea of the m him!** -J pn^cnlinf{ all 
sides fairly. M By means of a chart shotting the attitude* of Imiy *ix fmmps on 
twenty-six Uaues, chapter viii gives graphically the (wiliuns taken by organised 
groups on the public issues set forth in chaplcn vi and vii Chapter h roruitJera 
in detail what the school should do regaining cwrtiuvmul iwurt; irputvlum 
the questionnaire used in securing tlalA on lluu iKiini; ami pirtrnu the twill ial 
findings in charts, graphs, and diieuttion. 1 he author nnlw that many groups 
reflect the same policy on several issues, but for widely tlivnw 'Ihe 

concluding chapter Is largely interpretative ami relate* chiefly to ihr public and 
the educator's, function, 'Hie author sketches and dl^ard* different phil^phu;* 
of adjustment, to arrive at liis own view; he believe* that iJicrc sdimild hr move¬ 
ment toward a clearly conceived goal, through a wnpicntc of cm milling *irp\ 
with toleration of digressions which actm expedient at jtfrtioihir imtnicnii 

Extensive quotations consume space but give direct omiUii wiili group 
attitudes, Selection of quotations could pervert the a land taken by gioupv but 
the author seems to have avoided llm difficulty. ( 4 HmUlinrH arc mlcqun(r|\ 
documented- The author U correct In anticipating that reader# will per me rr|*r 
tition, but the quotation method makes it dlfiicull to avoid llm drfni I In* 
ever, detail In presenting mid analysing material - In chapter \x, for cvimplr 
might have been reduced, Moreover, some readers might like the evidentv (<*r 
such statements as, "America has the potential wealth for a universal rii h id<h 
cation * 1 (p. 11a). 

In spite of scattered weaknesses, however, the author lias ably sunned iln 1 
scope and demonstrated tlic importance of pressure group# in cdijuiiiunal jhiIk v 
and practice in America] has given considerable insight Into llic rncllnwh ni sm.li 
groups; has shown how difficult it is for the uchool lu be fair and unbiased in .1 
society conditioned in general (or maintaining the alaiuti qua, uml Im *hnv.n 
that an understanding of pressure groups U important m ctluwitora v. Im tire 
conscientiously interested in the rile ol llicir profession In a dernm ralir Miciriy 
The book should appeal to both teachers and lulminwlraiortf wrnUhuuld provide 
valuable reading for all students of social problems, 

_ _ IlAkdUi II. I'i nki 

Georgia Stats Woman’s Colvrou 

Valdosta, Georgia 
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Parents and children .—The field of parent education has expanded tremen¬ 
dously during the past fifteen years. Various workers, including psychologists, 
have attempted to place parent education on a scientific basis. It has been 
recognized that the attitudes and the behavior of parents are of tremendous in¬ 
fluence in fashioning the personalities of their children, It is not easy, however, 
to determine the attitudes of parents toward their children because direct ques¬ 
tioning is of relatively little value. Various methods have therefore been devised 
in the past in attempts to identify parental attitudes. 

The present volume 1 reports the study of parent-child relationships as shown 
in clinical case studies. The data were drawn from the case records assembled by 
the National Committee [or Mental Hygiene The purpose of the author’s study 
was to determine the effect of this parent-child relationship on the personality 
development of the child. The specific data collected were examples of different 
parental reactions to children. The cases were selected to include a wide range 
of children’s problems in order that, as the author states, samples of a range of 
parental behavior might also be included, 

“Sixteen cases representing a wide range cf children's problems were select 
ed" (p, 45). From these records every statement of parents' reactions to chil¬ 
dren, their ideas and opinions, and their interpretations of their feelings toward 
the children were listed on cards and given to a selected number of judges for 
ranking. These judges were selected from twenty-five clinics, and sixteen of the 
clinics returned the rankings filled in by one or more persons. 

From the studies of the responses of the judges and of the case records, a 
number of conclusions were drawn. Among these are the following: that dis¬ 
turbances like enuresis appear to be associated with rejection by the father ac¬ 
companied by rejection or over-protection by the mother; that those children 
who are judged to be rejected by both parents have the greatest number of 
aggressive behavior problems. It is impossible in a short review to list the vari¬ 
ous conclusions reached by the author, but the two mentioned indicate the 
general trend of the author's statements. It is curious to notice, for example, 
that either rejection or over-protection by the mother plays an important t 61 e in 
the development of enuresis, It is difficult indeed to understand how two such 
opposite types of behavior may produce a similar result, Obviously, therefore, 
neither of these two types of behavior can be of importance 

The study presents a courageous attempt to evaluate clinical case studies for 
the purpose of understanding the importance of parent-child relationships, It is 
one of the few studies of clinical case records which has been scientifically con¬ 
ducted and carefully evaluated. Unfortunately, the rambling style and the in¬ 
clusion in a gieat many places of irrelevant matter make the report extremely 
difficult to read. One sometimes suspects that an author who is writing a short 
monograph feels that it is his duty to expand the material as much as possible 

1 Marian J Fitz-Simons, Some Parent-Child Relationships* As Shown in Clinical 
Case Studies, Teachers College Contributions to Education, No 643. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935, Pp xii+162 $1 75, 
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iiul tlml, for this reason, irrelevant material find* its into ihr iirnrnUlion. 
It may be, of course, thal the difficulties inherent in Hie roalrml *q*irted are 
responsible for the manner of presentation 

Masui i- Sm ►mah 


7 'hc scientist of i wrkr The sixth booh* ol a Kfir& til u irn<r Irakis written 
for use in elemental schools telU about some of the ikubjeel^ Ihat *ticMbii 
study and some id the facta that they hive lamed. *lhc rnairwl L organized 
into five units, relating to earth sciences and mnrnmum. hinl(*g\, phv&icf), s-ci 
encc in industry and art, and the ways that adenre M\n pTi>gir*i 1 he wimo* 
of each unit have been written by men and itomen who arc mil Mailing students 
in their fields of interest. Al the cte uf ear It Motion me jm cn a number of ac¬ 
tivities that arc intended to direct and to extend the furl her Mudy of the xoung 
reader. At the close of the book ift a list of ttfctenets that wg&m printable 
reading on Lire subjects discussed, 

The authors have attempted to show the intimate a^gUiim* of the wmk of 
scientists with the development of industry and art by Idling ln»w different 
kinds of pictures arc made, how glass making developed, h««% summon mcuU 
are derived, how rubber h prepared, and how a* inure h related |m ihr dndhp. 
reieut q( the present methods of transportation, J 1 limiigh |m imc^, nppm- 
priatc illustrntioiiB, and suggested things to do, Dm leader ix gbm an idr.i id 
some of the experiences which »cicn lint* have had in ihrir ^««rL Jn iln* w,i> an 
attempt lias been made to give an undemanding and npprrt wrtimi nf Mm w,i> 
in which a sciential works ami of some of his outstanding i harm irrntn \ mm ha* 
diligence, patience, exactness, sirircrily, and ij|*h ninidtdnw Ihr idr,i lias 
been emphasized thntmnny of the things tumnuinly lifted uh\a\ air thr remit nf 
patient cxperimciUation and study by numbers of worker*. 

The style of the book is dignified ami direct, but at timer* n mt in** a 1 m i<m 
formal to be of greatest interest to the elementary <uhmd ilnld Ihr print is 
large and clear. The book is well and appropriately illustruled bv pi< iuu-% and 
drawings in black and white* The cover is attractive, T liis IhmiL should bi win 
able for use in the elementary bcIiooI bolh ns n ncicncc raider and ns ,i ndmm» 
book, 

l-J.MVI.Mt (r bill In 

Waync University, Detroit, Michigan 


Orientation Materiel for courses in current proNemu m \ *i mug riiiph n i^ ,il all 

levels of instruction on current nlTairs has been an uuhluiidiiig ilururlrnu. 

courses in the social science# for a decade or innrc. 'Hit* t hief diihmlh cm nun 
Leredhy those desiring to acquaint pupils with current )mp[K-JiiiigH liu* limi ihr 
lack of suitable background material, systematically organized- T»i meet ilni 

1 Edith M. Patch and Harrison E. Tim, The Tor* of Scitnfhh, Nrw York Mm 
millan Co., 1935. Pp vill+,|S8. $0.76. 
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difficulty is the chief objective of three volumes 1 which treat a limited number of 
current problems universally recognized as significant. As indicated by the 
titles, these volumes are concerned with problems relating to national issues, so¬ 
cial and economic planning, and international issues. 

The material in Volume I of the series is organized in terms of the traditional 
categories: economic, social, and governmental or political. The use of these 
categories in classifying the material may on first thought seem advisably but, 
when the problems under each are analyzed, few or any of them fall completely 
within the category. For example, "Problems of the Family” is the title of a 
chapter under the general head “Social Problems.” Such a classification will 
probably hinder more than help high-school pupils who are hyper-conscious of 
the pressing economic problems faced by their families. Hoivever, in the hands 
of a teacher who makes no attempt strictly to organize the material that he 
presents in terms of the traditional categories—social, economic, and political— 
the discussions of the twenty problems which this volume contains will prove of 
great value. 

The foregoing comments with respect to the use of the traditional categories 
in organizing material apply to Volume II with almost equal pertinency. In this 
volume is included material on economic planning and social planning, the ex¬ 
pression “changes in government” being used instead of “governmentproblems” 
as in Volume I In Volume III certain international issues arc treated co-ordi¬ 
nately with no attempt to classify them, the nature of these issues making a. 
general classification both undesirable and impractical. 

Passing from the organization of the material to the material itself, the re¬ 
viewer desires to congratulate the authors on their excellent selection and 
attractive presentation. The problems and issues selected for consideration aie 
not those of another age, but the pressing problems of our own time, the difficul¬ 
ties with which the present generation of pupils will have to grapple. To have 
available for use in high-school classes discussions of these problems and issues 
such as these volumes contain is a blessing which the reviewer hopes many, 
many teachers will enjGy. 

Justice would not be done to these worth-while volumes if mention were not 
made of the excellent teaching aids with which they are equipped Pertinent 
illustrations, graphs, charts, and diagrams are scattered here and there through¬ 
out each book. All these aids to instruction have been well selected and well 
placed. At the close of most of the chapters appear such teaching aids as ques¬ 
tions, activities, topics for further study and repoit in class, a vocabulary test, 
and references for easy and more difficult reading. If a generation of high-school 
pupils coukl be given the opportunity to study the content, read the suggested 
reading, answci the questions, master the vocabularies, and do the exorcises con- 

T Dudley S Hrainard and Leslie D Zeleny, Problems of Our Times’ Vol. I, Funda¬ 
mental National Issues, pp avi^20o;Vo 1 JI, Economic and Social Planning, pp xvi-h 
350, Vol III, International Issues, pp xviii+224. New York McGraw-Hill Book Co , 
Inc,, 1935 and 1936 
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Uincd in these three volume, the future rrf drmorraiir government in ihfc 
country would be greatly safeguarded. Knowledge cd, and prarikc in thinking 
about, problems of their own Lime arc gravely needed b\ I he rili«*nt of a coun¬ 
try whose destiny lies in their own hawk. v lbcM! vrimnm aundv f*mc ol the 
knowledge and suggest the practice needed by thrive cili^nn, 

K M.'IjlYtiN 

Art appreciation presented in Innti of daily rijrwn uc \ he authors of a new 
series of Art Stories' place appreciation in plcA*aM relation with other phases of 
art education. The Lext of the Imota of the aim* In duett a child’* con¬ 
structive seeing into an awareness which will function in all hU experiences. 

The underlying plan of the series has been to present the art cunccpla of 
color,line, and mass through the daily experiences of childhood, and throughout 
tlic books appreciation is suggested not aa a new phase ol ctinKuiiaanc^ but ha 
enjoyable observation of familiar objects and aihultartt which may hear con¬ 
structively on the child's subsequent activities 

By Avoiding hackneyed terminology and by keeping "great mantelpieces" 
closely related to childhh efforts of expression, the authors present various 
phases of art as a natural put ot childish interest and activity, 'I hu*, the child 
is not asked to stretch toward conceptions of architecture, *m ulpturc. ami paint¬ 
ing; from Ideas of a toy town or a doghouse, through juictraivo interest?* in how 
buildings arc planned, made, or improved, he may come iti appreciate the l*cauty 
of an old-world street or a modern dwelling. 

Each book of the series treats successive slcjvs wf tutor, the ItcAuly of livihg 
organisms as seen in animals, beautiful roams, and interesting tmUirnr?*, well 
as drawing, painting, and building. Reading material im c,nh <ri the pliaws 
mentioned has been prepared with careful consideration fur expanding inicrcMa 
and growth from one experience to another. Thus, the study uf color, which in 
Book I dealt wilh the child's pleasures in the bright, [Hire, ratal tow eolm* and 
helped him to discover their all-pervasiveness in his world, is extends] in \Uw\s 
II to mixed colors and an awarone&s of light arid dark projtcrtir* »*f odur and 
their relation to neutral tones. Book III, recalling concepts previously si revved, 
carries on to the delights of “in-between" colors. '1 he illustrator* of the win 
have made excellent contributions throughout the material dealing w Uh color. 
Any child must linger happily over the brilliant pages uf Easier eggs, the gav 
parrot, or the garden pools. 

Just as color is progressively treated, so each other subdivision, both in text 
and illustration, suggests a type of seeing and enjoying which should not only 
bear on the child's technical skill but should affect hta entire learning attitude. 

Another point to be heartily welcomed for its sound psychology \n that the 
child's creative effort Is given place in An artistic tradition ami happily related tu 

1 William G. WhUford, Edna 11. Lick, and William S. Gray, Art Storm: Jlouk II, 
pp, 168, $0,80; Book III, pp. 176, $0.88. Curriculum Foundation Series, (‘hkttfto: 
Scott, Foresman & Co. 
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some really great expression of a master in this tiadition, Thus, the reproduc¬ 
tion of a spontaneous line drawing by a little child is seen to have its place in a 
scheme of illustration which is enriched by a Dttrer drawing, and the child is 
shown that his modeled, lop-eared rabbit is akin to some fine piece of sculpture. 

Processes, often the keynote of a child’s interest, are shown, and the inherent 
possibilities and limitations of any material are pointed out. The child is led to 
discover that expressive drawing or painting transcends mere photographic re¬ 
ality and that pleasing pictures are based not on imitation but on design 
qualities. 

Throughout the series the lively work of illustrators, in the charming end 
papers, page illustrations, and designs, contiibutes delightfully to reading mate¬ 
rial which capitalizes a child’s eager curiosity and his willingness to observe. 
On such a basis children's enjoyment of these books seems assured 

Ann V. Horton 

Cleveland Museum or Art 
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Trends in the Development or the Local 
Unit of School Administeation 

Two recently published numbers of the Bulletin of tlie Bureau of 
School Service of the College of Education of the University of Ken¬ 
tucky {The Local Unit for School Administration in the United 
. States, Parts I and II) present the most complete and accurate 
analysis of the structure of local school administration that has yet 
appeared. The first bulletin contains a somewhat detailed descrip¬ 
tion of the basic and intermediate local units of school administra¬ 
tion now employed in the different states as well as an analysis of 
these units in terms of area, school population, teaching staff, and 
the like. In the second volume the characteristics of the various 
types of systems of local control are described in greater detail, and 
general trends in the development of local school administration are 
clearly indicated. 

The authors of the study have made a more detailed and accurate 
classification of local school units than the classification customarily 
employed. They point out, correctly, that a distinction must be 
drawn between units which are basic and units which are merely 
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intermediate ami that in most Males I hr nrgamJMlinn involves l>olh 
lyjjcs. The following eight-division «lassilic aiion of m air systems of 
local adminislralion is clearly more disi riinituling Ilian any hilher- 
lo proposed: (i) ihe ilistric I-township ««tinly viMnn. «ji the dis¬ 
trict-supervisory union system, the dislritl county system, {4) 
the township-county system, <51 ihe i«wn-M)j** rviV«ry union sys¬ 
tem, (6) the semi-county system, 171 the county \vntc m. nnd (8) the 
evolving stale system, 
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At the time the data were gathered in 1 034 linn- wm- u0,047 
local units of one kind or another bring employed in die .tdimnis- 
tration of the schools of the nation. Of the total number, vjj< were 
serving the function of intermediate units, while the remaining 
123,824 were being used as basic or primary emits In ilijrt\-live 
states the system of local administration involved tin- use of lmili 
types of districts, while in thirteen slates Ihe li.isic unit alone was 
employed. The number of Boparulc administrative areas within a 
stale ranged from 13,874 in Illinois lo only 15 in Delaware Tin- a< - 
companying table compares the eight ly|>es of state systems of lot al 
administration with respect to the mean number of basic and inter 
mediate units in each. 

The general trends in the development of the lcual unit for school 
administration arc summarized in part as follows: 
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An analysis of existing conditions and practices, such as the foregoing a brings 
into relief the more important trends in the reorganization of the local unit for 
school administration. In. Part I of the study it was pointed out. that in the past 
efforts to eliminate the worst features of the traditional disliict system have 
taken two general directions, One approach to the problem has been the com¬ 
plete or nearly complete elimination of the smaller district as a unit for school 
administration and the substitution of a laigcr area, usually an existing civil 
unit such as the New England town, the middle western township, or the county. 
The second approach is the practice of modifying the existing district through 
consolidation and of interposing between the rural district and the state a 
secondary or intermediate unit of supervision, However, theie are cases in 
which a combination of thcse two principles has dominated practice. The New 
England staLes, for example, have followed the first approach in substituting 
the town for the district as the basic unit of school administration. On the other 
hand, these same states have adopted the second general plan in the formation 
of the supervisory union and in the initial movement foi the consolidation of 
town districts which is taking place in New Hampshire. At the same time cer¬ 
tain states, which on casual observation appear to be following the second plan, 
are found on closer study to be approaching the point where the district will be 
eliminated and the county made the basic rather than the intermediate unit. 
The best examples of this type of development are probably Ohio, Texas, and 
Mississippi. 

Within and in addition to these two broad tendencies, moic specific trends 
arc observable. In the following paragraphs the more significant of these arc 
described and illustrated, 

The modification ojthe traditional system .—The gradual reduction in the num¬ 
ber of school districts and the corresponding incicase in their size through con¬ 
solidation is pei haps the most cash}' recognized trend in tho&c states classified as 
district-township-county and district-county systems, Giadually, districts are 
incigcd, and onc-Lcachcr schools are replaced by two-, three-, and four-teacher 
schools. As the consolidation program moves forward, these in turn give way 
to the completely graded elementary school The rapid growth of towns and 
cities ill the expense of rural areas, of course, has accentuated this movement. 
Progress in this direction is slow, but the gains, nevertheless, are significant 
When the data presented in Part I of this study were compared with those in the 
bulletin issued in 1033 the United States Ollice of Education (Waltei S 
Dcilciibaugli and Timon Covcit, School Admmuhalm Units Pamphlet No 
slL it was found that the total number of districts in the slates described 

as disliict-lowmhip-couuty and disliict-county systems had dccictised ovei the 
Livo- 01 Ulicc-ycar pcnod (10m 119,355 to 116,410, or approximately 2 5 pei 
cent. Nineteen of the LwcnLy-six states had fewer districts when the later study 
was made, the decreases m some cases being as much as jo per cent; one slate 
had the same number of districts; and six rcpoited slightly larger liumbcis than 
wcic shown in the earlier study. 
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alalts employing the traditional or modify! dklrirl a* lb* Iwdr unii. fe (He de¬ 
velopment of ilic superimposed high-jidiwl dkUvM ’Urn imU, *huh usually 
covers the area, nerved by several clcmeiiUiy’ dklrif K liiiMrmlr ik appearance 
os the mull of the popularise! ton of tttomtory cd*J» a I ton In *»iri*r to provide 
q high-school population in rur.il areas bffle wujtJi u* inwir «n effective 
secondary program, it has been found nectary. *hm taring ir^rganuatiom 
have not been feasible, to make the unit of adminStli Alton larger lhan is required 
for a satisfactory elementary school. Ihw \m tc*i<M in Mrvcral afaln bi produce 
ndunl administration for the Uclvc grade Khnnl 0 ml in tranc tinUmma dual 
system of taxation. Minute and ltelifomto jwihap*. r*flri thrift rihjahaltomof 
Uiis practice, In the former state approximately ta i&cr rent nl the Ir'gli hImwIa 
tire operated in superimposed high school dial rick i hw l<mn»hi|i and com¬ 
munity high school unils are controlled by board* of cdut Alton ^pirate ami 
dislinct from those responsible for lhe underlying rtonwnlmy dtelrii t^, although 
some arliculaucm is accomplished between the dcmrnt.itv >< hi«d ritelrirt and 
the high-school unit by electing one memlnrr la tailh to-ardMd Hurston, 7hw 
growing tendency to provide for Lhe BCiiarale control and *rparau Mipl^rl of 
the secondary school is meritorious in that it tnconra|;rs IJitfrr. im*ie crnwimical, 
and more cflccLivc high schools, ami to isomc extent Kira ranter* rlrmmurv* 
school support against the Inroads usually marie by llir high «d vriini the 
entire program is administered as a Uclvc grade univ tin *hp nJlirr ImiH. ihrrr 
can be little doubt that it seriously menaces ill* unity of ihrUrlvr >r,ir mIimI 
and aggravates the problem of articulation which k vexing enough under ari\ 
circumstances, Whilo complete data on the number and itaiia*irr ui ilui'C 
superimposed high-achool districts arc nut available, it app-cara lira* thr* unit «»f 
administration has now made its appearance in Mate* . 

The inhnmliaU will/.—'The general character of the inlcmicriralr unit tor 
school administration has been considered irt some detail in ilic prctcdiug p.i^rs 
and in the first division of this study. In summary * it may be un| riut the 
practice of interposing a secondary unit of udminklr.irimi hrlucrii riir h.iwir 
unit and the state appears to be a trend of considerable impirUtue i Ariin- 
fivc states that employ the district as a basic unit are udng 1 hr i k «-i:vnv in thh 
way, and it is similarly employed in three males in which lhe lov.ndiip is the 
primary unit. In general, the purpose secim to l>c u> provide n nM^mable *W 
grcc of financial ccnLrol and of educational $u|>crvtekm ihruufth the- medium nf a 
semi-professional county superintendent. Gradually, mure and mure aiitlnuih 
is being taken from Lhe Lrustccs of the basic district und plmcd in the hinds nf 
the county superintendent or the county board of edutiiihin, wlirrr ibis bmh 
hits made Us appearance, Whether this trend will eventuate* in the totnplrm 
elimination of the primary district and ihe employment of the t minty in its 
place, or whether the dual syBtem will be maintained with a rlcar ilivMmi uf 
power between the local district or the township on the one hand and the cranny 
on the other, cannot now be said, Whatever Lhe particular form of tirirani&aiion, 
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it seems almost certain that responsibility for teacher appointment and educa¬ 
tional supervision vviiJ gradually pass info the hands of the county Superin¬ 
tendent. 

The elimination of Ike small unit. —Though the use of the intermediate unit 
seems at present to be the most common method for correcting or alleviating the 
faults of the traditional district system or any system involving a small basic 
unit, the earlier method of eliminating the unsatisfactory unit and substituting 
a larger civil area is still practiced. 

As late as 1933 West Virginia abandoned a system in which the magisterial 
district was the principal unit of administration and established a complete 
county-unit organization. This change reduced the number of administrative 
areas from 450 to 5$ and increased their average size from about 53 to 437 square 
miles each. The next few years probably will see similar changes in certain dis¬ 
trict-county systems which even now operate in a fashion not greatly different 
from the method of the semi-county organization. 

Centralization of authority in the state .—One of the most significant develop¬ 
ments in school control is the gradual centralization of administrative and 
supervisory authority in the state department of education or in some other 
agency of state government. 

The elimination of the independent district. —Previously, it has been shown 
that an impoitant characteristic of the township-county and semi-county sys¬ 
tems is the operation of a relatively large number of special village and city 
districts. These independent districts were legalized originally in. order that 
progressive village and urban communities might go forward more rapidly than 
the conservative character of the surrounding rural districts would permit. 
Now, however, Llic trend is definitely in the direction of their elimination. The 
inequalities in tax burdens and in educational opportunities resulting from the 
separation of these districts from the larger county or township unit constitute 
the principal argument against them, particularly when their boundaries have 
been gerrymandered in order to extend the tax base. Loss of community inter¬ 
est and the decrease in wealth in the small village [havel sometimes made it 
difficult to provide a school of a quality equal to that provided by the county or 
township district, even though the tax rate is higher. Furthermore, the small 
independent district interferes with a comprehensive program of consolidation, 
makes for duplication of services, and, as a consequence, results in waste and 
inefficiency. 

Federal Aid to Vocational Education 
A recent Issue of the New York Sun carried the following state¬ 
ment. 

President Roosevelt named today a committee of eighteen—headed by Dj. 
Floyd Reeves of the University of Chicago—to study the need for an "expanded 
program" of federal aid for vocational education. 

The action followed the President’s moves to formulate legislation on crop 
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insurance, more criirienl usenf "duH t*r*r rwnna find famt Umnt 

alrU 

Serving with Dr* Kmr*, pmfr^r »*f r»hn its* ?< ai < liu-is;*', ^ *31 l«c rtpre- 
senlalivmftf fourgmcrnmciU *k\- mrlmr^i uawl ihr Inmrvfc \a\U\ Aulhorily 
anr] private autliurilif* fmm I he 1 elh »f hl***r. ajfr* vU'W, h c/'-mmnks, 
industry, education* and y*h pitiful irhdublAm^ 

Ihc slutlv i» an tiulRnotlh »ri In rhr l#M * m( Hie hilled 

Senator George* Demucrat, uf tnrwgii, an iwfrvre nver the next 

few years of more than Sio.w/sco in IHci-d uminliu the Malts for 
vocational education. The Ail *iU l**omr uj*mtnc t.rxi JuK i, 1ml < nngrtsa 
will have to appropriate ihe aildilinnal fumh f<n! 

In a letter to the cammiUrr mcmbcidijji , I he rimdnff pmilcd out 
Lhat when he 3if;nc<l the bill lie indicated a lucbrf Mul Wfutr u t-t«k effect the 
"whole subject should Ikj reviewed by idMnlcirtUd hjmhp ^ 

"It is my thought," he said , 1 that such a gnuip idtmiM *lu<h the cq«ericiKc 
under the existing program of fcdcnil aid for w^Aii-uwri rduramm, the relation 
of such training to general education and lu ptrvariinft rmi.nmu and axial 
conditions, mul the extent uf the uteri for an expanded pi^gwrti 

"I take pleasure in inviting \i>u lu accept member drip r»?i ,» munniilre to 
make such studies and to develop rertmifncfl'IjUiHUft *hi< U ^ill he a\,u|ahld tn 
the Congress and to the Executive, 'i he* *mim nl lhr T-rvrv-ri Irdrial drjsiit- 
menu will be available li> lliUcommillw TratrliiiK cqxn-onu urifd l« mem¬ 
bers in attending committee meetings will In? nxi hv ihr g^nuiunu TI 
He added he hoped well jiciwin iujucnL would tuM it j*> .uMr m in 
the development ol a Bound bnsw lor n program nf rdn* itwm vrimh 

will be of maximum benefit to thrive uHViicri 

The Xkw Education At r is Ksiii ami 
Soon alter the war, indeed even during the v,,tr ( tW Knjdish 
people became aware ol the fuel llml thilrirm who unMphDri tlm 
elementary school at the age of (ourUm wciy ill pupaml m mu hi 
their way in an increasingly complex industrial -miii\ ( ons,. 
qucntly, (or more than a decade English sLat<\sm< n mul * rhn annual 
leaders have been seeking means of establishing a sjslun "l |«^i- 
primaty or junior secondary schools which would U< fn r arid mm 
pulsory lor all children between llu 1 ages of eleven and Idh*n I hr 
Report oj (he Consultative Committee on the luiuroliwt of Ihr Athfcu * /;/. 
popularty known as the Ihulow lYporl, recommended in njjh that 
all children be transferred at the age of eleven to juuim hnuudary 
schools mid that the leaving nge be increased in fifteen. I ln k rn tmi- 
mendations of the Tladow report met with almost universiil approv- 
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al, and bills were introduced in parliament in 1930 to carry them into 
effect. As the bills were drafted, however, they were bitterly op¬ 
posed by some of the denominational or non-provided school inter¬ 
ests, notably the Catholics and the Nonconformists. It was con¬ 
tended that the non-provided denominational school interests would 
not be in a position to maintain junior secondary schools unless 
the government aided them in constructing the necessary school 
buildings. The government was not ready to undertake additional 
subsidies to the private-school interests, and it was unable to force 
through its measures in face of their opposition. In the meantime, 
local education authorities began to carry out the new type of organi¬ 
zation on their own initiative, with the result that at present more 
than half the pupils in England between the ages of eleven and four¬ 
teen are enrolled in junior secondary schools. 

An act recently passed by Parliament will make possible the com¬ 
plete reorganization of post-primary education along the lines laid 
down in the Hadow report. The leaving age is raised to fifteen except 
in the case of those children who have been issued work certificates 
by the local authorities. The act also makes provision whereby the 
local education authorities may make grants to the non-provided 
schools for the purpose of enlarging or remodeling their school plants, 
the local authorities to provide not less than half nor more than 
three-fourths of the cost involved. Thus, the non-provided school 
interests will be in a position to put into effect the essential features 
of the Hadow Plan, and it is entirely likely that within a few years 
practically all the youth of England between the ages of eleven and 
fifteen will be in attendance at free junior secondary schools. 

The Educational Program in Mexico 

The following statement describing the new educational system 
that is emerging in Mexico is quoted from the Christian Science 
Monitor . 

Revolutionary Mexico today has more teachers than soldiers—-53,000 of 
them, and each by official definition an “agent of social impiovcment in all its 
aspects, 1 '' 

Herein is seen the key that will unlock the door of the futuie south of the 
Rio Grande, for piactiaitty every one of the nineteen other Latin republics is 
finding in Mexico the pattern for its educational svstem Even Venezuela, for 
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half a century under iron iliflaUindiips «l t hik, *«♦ l«»ng the kingdom of 
mtralc, are sending teacher* in aMv llm biusnW rfl-ji *4 tbr Mrilran reform 
program, and Paraguay has a&rd for Imbm fa^n Mrwn P* inaugural* a 
similar movement there. 

“We arc not afraid of idw. M I*r«fn*«r haluirl Lurk wit Cretan* of the 
department of education, told thi* ouir^ndcnl *hcn hr wa* ?nkcri to explain 
some of the phases of the [program «hif h it* rnliri dr* hie air m<-rc concerned 
with the field of political change than with binary tor the tiAiinn 

“The government vnnts the pmjdp Ku have »m^ knowledge of mb\ condi¬ 
tions in die world and is encouraging Mexican *vritm to cipl«tc these topics 
for any inslrumentality that will nlahlhh a rm«rt c*|uiul»h» system 

here," he Raid- ... • 

Professor Lucio, one of the distinctly new general ion group which the 
Mexican executive baa gathered around him and which places the guvemmeot 
here today in Lhc hands of young men, did nul mifirc koi<U in describing the 
thing going forward. 

"At present Mexico 1 * system of government h m«rt rapiulldif than social* 
istic" he said, "but we have InMilult'l aochdiMk education to prepare lhc j^cople 
for the future. 

“The program is of importance to this olijnli\ c, Ik-cau** the rmlmii.n of the 
new regime depends upon the wide wl the ideas <4 i <dki liviialfcm, 

In the preparation of the innws, therefore, we air undertaking in make even' 
Individual a worker and every worker a collective vnikcr* 

“That Is why every urban school has »)i<i|n and every rural * h*«4 imMs; why 
iho action of the schools, especially in the rural trninfi, rUriid* lw-\nnd the 
school itself to the life of the adults. The iKfopl* mint I* adapt r I in mndiiium 
and made efficient with a sense of co operative anion* In aHmM. our pmgram h 
to prepare the masses first, and then cstahlWi the mtrm- 

“The government considers the religious ipurstion of M*“mluy >m|wtrtanre 
to Lhc economic problem/ 1 lie said. “ I he flcjMrimcnt i<* < ununiUrd to foster a 
scientific interpretation of history. If the church tumhlrv* thin |*ntwutlon, 
that is the church's business; we do not comli.it the church dire* il> Mc-inuhile, 
a continuous and persistent eflforL by the leathers ban ken able to reduce the 
tendency to fanaticism in the country/ 1 

The terms of the program, Professor l.uciu continued, made ilear v.lh the 
teacher in Mexico today was classified as the "ajH^stlc id cnlighicnmvnt‘ f rather 
than pedagogue. Twenty educational missions nrc m#w Mind llmuigh the 
states, seml-portahlc libraries arc being &ct up cipp<Mile factory cuimim*, the 
entire educational system of the nation is scheduled lo mine umkr federal ton 
trol next year, and a plan for n national university ui complete the wwlalhiii 
pattern ol education is before iho president. The school allotment of so,ooo,ooo 
pesos brings education second In the budget only to the army. 

Just as change Is being wrought in the budgetary Allotments, h it at work 
in the military branches, according to Professor Lucio, who holds that "the 
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Mexican a my today is a revolutionary army and the thought of its soldiers is 
socialistic 11 

No longer does the axiom that the way to power here is by violence apply; 
no longer is the rank of general a synonym for corruption and excesses. New 
proof of the change, Professor Lucio observed, was had on the "Day of the 
Soldier” this yeai, when the soldados were guests of the workers, 

The Upward Trend or Teacher Preparation 
in Pennsylvania 

The following statement is quoted from a recent issue of Public 
Education , Monthly Bulletin of the Department of Public Instruc¬ 
tion of Pennsylvania. 

Figures compiled by Dr. Ilenry Klonower, in charge of the Teacher Educa¬ 
tion Division of the Department of Public Instruction, clearly indicate a dis¬ 
tinct trend in school districts in Pennsylvania to employ teachei.5 in the elemen¬ 
tary held who have completed four years of post-secondary education. While 
the certification regulations do not require Lhis amount of preparation, Lhc 
trend shows plainly that teachers with the more extended preparation are more 
likely Lo secure positions and that thousands of teachers who have completed 
but two years of preparation are returning to colleges and universities for addi¬ 
tional professional education. In 1935 theie were only 3,902 college giaduates in 
the elementary field, while in 1936 there were 5,772 college graduates specifically 
prepared for the elementary field engaged in teaching these giades, 

Pupil Interests as a Basis of Curriculum 
Construction 

In attempts to escape the formalism of the recitation, there has 
been in recent years a tendency, particularly noticeable in some 
quarters, to take refuge in the interests of pupils and to make these 
interests the basic factor in the construction of the curriculum. The 
assumption seems to be that the so-called "interests” of children 
are not ephemeral, that children in reality know what their inter¬ 
ests are, and that teachers can discover these interests with relative 
ease and accmacy. Various attempts to determine and evaluate 
pupil interests have, to be sure, commonly produced contradictory 
results but without seriously shaking confidence in the value of 
pupil interest as an approach to the consluiclion of the curriculum 
01 the organization of the activities that go on in school. Those who 
believe that the interest of the individual is at the center of the edu¬ 
cative process and who have been organizing courses of sludy on 
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what they believe to be the interests of pupils cannot, however, fail 
to be disturbed by the findings of a recent investigation carried out 
by Professor Frederick L. Fitzpatrick, of Teachers College, Colum¬ 
bia University, Professor Fitzpatrick does not challenge the doc¬ 
trine of interesL per sc, but he docs make it clear that no adequate 
techniques for the discovery and measurement of interests have as 
yet been devised. 

The investigation was conducted to discover the validity of the 
testimony of individuals when asked to indicate the items of greatest 
interest in a diverse list. An attempt was made "to determine 
whether or not such testimony is consistent, valid, and generally de¬ 
pendable, and to consider possible conditioning factors in the aitua- 
tion. 1 * The items were all in the field of science and were submitted 
in different forms and at different time intervals to subjects ranging 
from fifth-grade pupils to graduate students. Some of the major 
conclusions of the investigation are quoted ns follows: 

The first finding concerns the degree to which individual* and groups nrc 
consistent in their responses to identical items idler n three month* interval 
, . ,, The degree of consistency, expressed in percentages oh mined for loo 
cases, was studied, These caseg were unsdeclcd except to the extent that jvrhmds 
act as selective agencies, The grade placement a/ the various .subject* ranged 
from the fifth grade to the graduate college, 

In general, the results show a considerable shifting oj testimony in thr i.ar ur 
the average individual even though he was dealing with identical groups uf items 
This changing of testimony was fully as chnrnclcmlic of graduate Modems 
(science major) as it was of fifth-grade pupils. Men and bm$ appeared lo he 
just as likely to change their testimony as women and girls. The general shifting 
of testimony for the groups as a whole was to the extent of about 40 per cent 
This would not seem to suggest that pupil testimony as lo "inlcrcfilb 1 ’ in tin* 
field is a very substantial basic structure upon which to construct a iuur.»u of 
study. The results raise grave doubts regarding the validity of similar luMinmm 
in any held until it has been studied by means of n repetition tcclinir|uc 

One obvious fact emerges from a study of the data. Il in that, given the 
conditions of this experiment, a group of unsckcled subjects may be expected 
to show great individual differences in the degree to which their testimony in 

consistent after a three-months interval. One individual_icornl in Jimu- 

ary ; 1936,97.0 per cent of the items he had scored in October, roj5. Comparable 
percentages tor other individuals ranged ad the way flown to 30,7 pur tunl 

These facts suggest various possibilities. There is, first of all, the ^ihiliu 
that an individual may undergo an honest change ot "interest 11 during a three 
months period and that this change may be of considerable magnitude. '1 here 
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is also the suggestion that all students are not avidly "interested” in educational 
problems, This latter suggestion is rather painful to contemplate, for have not 
many educators assumed that students giving testimony along similar lines 
have done so to the best of their mental abilities? Nevertheless, the foregoing 
results indicate that many responses are in the nature of ill-considered judg¬ 
ments, 

The last statement is best attcsLcd by the responses of individuals, at fifteen- 

minute intervals, to items having the same or related meanings.The 

findings in this case show a lamentable lack of consistency, even, in the case of 
graduate students, A group of the latter, for example, testified that they were 
interested in "diet/ 1 and fifteen minutes later about half of them failed to testify 
that they were interested in "foods," Similarly, another group testified that 
they were interested in "oceans,” and after fifteen minutes some 85 per cent of 
them failed to signify an interest in “seas." Similar examples could be given in 
imposing numbers, 

Various explanations might be made of the facts represented in these data. 
The possibility that many individuals do not make studied responses has already 
been suggested. The reader will at once see an additional possibility 1 that even 
many graduate students do not fully recognize a larger number of relationships, 
or related meanings, when these are expressed in words. 

Briefly, then, there is definite indication that a given subject may respond 
positively to one word or word combination, and shortly thereafter may respond 
negatively to another word or word combination which has essentially the same 
subject-matter implications. 

In any event, the fact remains that in this investigation the students (and 
pupils) showed no greater consistency of testimony on related items at fifteen- 
minute intervals than they exhibited in the case of identical items after a three- 
months interval. Some might argue that a valid change of "interests” entered 
into this situation It seems unlikely that this is the only factor, or even the most 
important factor, in such small space of elapsed time. The practical conclusion 
is that a course of study based upon such a survey of pupil "interests” would 
not be valid after fifteen minutes of elapsed time. 

Why, then, should anyone assume that pupil testimony is carefully con¬ 
sidered before it is given, that it mirrors exactly the psychological complex from 
which it comes, and that it can be interpreted accurately by another individual? 
We have seen that pupil testimony such as the foiegoing is changeable and in¬ 
consistent This fact should be a warning thaL other types of testimony may 
well be taken cum grano sabs, F01 example, we are left with the suspicion tliaL 
verbal testimony, other forms of written testimony, and the indirect evidence 
gleaned from the observation of pupil conduct may also be subject to many 
conditioning factors, the identity of some of these faclois not even being sus¬ 
pected at the present lime. 

Quite apart from any consideration of Lhe facts biought out in this study, 
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there are two questions concerning pupil testimony about their “interests” 
which have every appearance of being most difficult to answci satisfactorily, 
The first question is how a given pupil may predict what will or will not “inter¬ 
est” him in a field concerning which he knows little or nothing. The second 
question is how the same pupil can foretell whether 01 not a certain teacher can 
and will direct the consideration of a specific topic into “interesting” channels. 
With these questions in the background, it may be suggested LhaL ton often 
gupeificial devices, such as a qucstionnaiic measurement of pupil “interests,” 
have been considered the principal, if not the sole, requisite for the fomuiltUion 
of an adequate course of study. 

In conclusion, it may be permissible to “say a good word” for a stiauc of 
education. In this story of testimony we have reviewed the spectacle of an edu¬ 
cation which recommends pupil “interests” as an important basis for construct¬ 
ing courses of study, but largely fails to provide objective techniques for the dis¬ 
covery and analysis of those “interests.” Should we continue to place our re¬ 
liance in superficial techniques and analyses which probably do not achieve the 
hoped-for results? 

In the absence of adequate techniques for the discovery and measurement of 
“interests,” would it not be a more scientific approach Lo flic study of education 
if we frankly admitted the probable inadequacies of our knowledge in this field? 
Should we not give further thought to the proposition stated by Thorndike and 
Gates, that M , . . . the child's own interest is not a perfect guide in the choice 

of subjects any more than It is in the selection of foods.” Is it not better, 

for the present at least, to place much of the burden of decision com erning the 
course of study upon the specialist in a given field—the peison who llmmgh long 
training has become familiar with at least most of the materials in that field, 
and who through teaching experience is in a position Lo foim some estimate of 
pupil response to various phases of Lhc subject matter? 

The Art ot School Leadership in the Community 
The Chicago Principals 1 Club has published a monograph entitled 
Public Relations of lhc Principal. The general pm pose of the mono¬ 
graph is indicated in the following quotation from the Foreword. 

The principalship involves the practice of an art in human relationships as 
well as the application of the theories and methods of the science of education 
Our textbooks on pedagogy are replete with details of the science and art of 
teaching and with advice on administrative routine but arc lacking In helpful 
hints that deal with the daily human contacts limt make up so much of a 
principal's work. There have been classes In training prospective punripals in 
matters of office routine, in the preparation of reports, requisitions, and other 
important communications to the central office, but, in Chicago, \vc have been 
left to our own devices in establishing right relations with our schools, our 
teachers, and our communities. Theoretically we know that our relations should 
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be couiteous, considerate, and sympathetic, but, with emphasis largely centered 
upon administration within the school, we minimize these intangible elements 
which help or hinder the effectiveness of our leadership, Perhaps the experience 
of other school principals, as embodied in this pamphlet, will help us to learn 
more quickly how to handle sped he situations in dealing with school personnel 
and with local agencies that have to do directly with the education of our 
children, 

The monograph is devoted to a discussion of Ihe following major 
topics: "Day by Day Contacts with Parents and Community,” 
"Parent-Teacher Associations/* "Co-operation of School and 
Church,” "Community Councils/* "Co-operation with Teacher 
Organizations,” "Relations with Political Groups and Individuals/* 
and "Organizations of Help to the Schools.** Under the first of these 
major topics, such minor topics as the following are discussed: "The 
School Newspaper/* "Personnel Problems,” "Board of Health/* 
"Accidents/* "Advertisements/* "Public Libraries/* "The Police 
and the Courts/* and "Pupil Responsibilities.” The discussion of 
each topic is clear, pointed, and practical. The monograph should 
prove particularly valuable to principals in Chicago, and a careful 
reading of it would profit principals everywlicie. 

Child-Lauor Legislation in 1936 

The following statement is quoted from a recent issue of Slate 
Government. 

Five of the nine 5Late legislatures meeting in regulai session in 1936 passed 
child-labor laws which in evciy case vcie strictei than llieir piedcccssois. A 
sixth—Louisiana—created a Dcpai Uncut of Labor, placing under iLs direction 
the laboi functions formerly administered by live difleient agencies 

Massachusetts broadened its restrictions on nighL work for women to include 
girls undci twenty-one and to all “manufacturing and mechanical establish¬ 
ments *' An investigation to determine 111 which occupations the minimum age 
of employables should be raised from sixteen to eighLeen was authorized. 

New York's legislators decieed that minors under eighteen must not be em¬ 
ployed as workers or cnlci Laniers on premises used for the retail sale of alcoholic 
beverages They also cmpowcied city boaids of education to lequnc school at¬ 
tendance of unemployed childien from sixteen to seventeen, thus icdieasing an 
omission from a 1934 law. 

The, Rhode lblund general assembly made it unlawful to hire a child under 
sixteen to work in any manufacturing or mechanical establishment and re¬ 
stricted the employment of those under sixteen in business or mei can tile estab- 
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lishments to a forty-hour week and an cigJil-hour day within thr hours of 
6 am. to 6 p.m, Also, neither minora under eighteen „nr women mny labor 
more than forty-eight hours a week in mnnufacluring, mtvhanit .if. nr mercantile 
establisiunents; a nine-hour day is specified, but this may be Mrelchc.1 to nine 
and three-fourths hours if a live-day week goes with ii. 

Rhode Island's legislators also made sixteen the rompulmn. school attend 
anceagc, eliminating the former exception allowing l.Rtni war ,.|.h to h(Jtk if 
regularly employed. They prohibited the direr tor of l.iUr from K r.wMm R m 
mission for industrial home work in cases of employ res under s.xtcrn,, rented a 
Division of Women and Children in the Department of l.almr, prm-i.M for an 
investigation, to be followed by directory and mandatory orders to cxtahlUh 
nummum standards for minors under twenly-onc working in trade and indus¬ 
try; and ratified a six-state minimum-wage compact 
South Carolina ha. « new Department of Labor » s a result of the ,.,,0 session. 
It also declared Lhat the forty-hour week will, an eight-hour day yynuld prevail 
or al workera m South Carolina cotton, nt> 0 n, , llk . am , „ M( ,cn m i|,Ayhcn 

similar bdb ” ° GCOrS ' a n " d 1 ,C Slal ° ° f Xf,rIh <(,r " li,w <**11 havp adopter! 

Virginia's General Assembly raised the minimum age for employ,,,,„l i„ 
certain hazardous occupot.ons from sixteen to eighteen yearn. ' 

Digests ok Research jn Reau.no am, Ukimto 
The fourth annual research bulletin of the N i(l i, in; ,| rn„ f( , r ,, in . 

on Research m Ekrne,uary School K„ k | W i is .milhrl R tvank 

Problems m Reading™ the IUmclary S.fnml I r l In- HhlnN.i,, 
of Professor D. D, Burrell, of the School of K.ltn a,inn, Hodon mi 
versity, i reviews the present status of r,-M-.,r,l, it, ir.uhng with 

L3 iXndl FI"!; Rcndi ' U,SS " “>’rimarv Rt mlin, Dml, 

12 " f T ^ R0flt,in « - Then- is a I,tiding- 

raphy of 1x2 items. Critical reviews or ^ 

William S. Gray, a„d Ar w •!' 5 '. . 

fifty cents. ^ ^ ,a lc*s arc m< hided I he priii- is 

Also published this year is the f,r.i 

BMoirtphy oj VnpnUisU SUi st Z" , " VT'i i"", 

WS-rm This publication 8 iv„ n ..u' -"T- f I 

evaluation of recent import!r r M 'T mr " ah "" an ' 1 ,ntltal 
guage not otherwise available The" l'? "■ ‘‘ ,, ,n, ' ,,Lir - v M h,,nl L,n 

Copies of those miKT' ,■ lf< IW. Ill) 11 Vi Hills 

secretary of the National CnV^ ^ 0,,, “ ilu ' fi |,y • SS|,| K 1,11 

School English, Mr, C V cl cr ® lia ‘ on Rescan h in hi, im nl.tr> 
Detroit, Michigan. erln ’ U ‘ Hox 07, North End Station, 
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SOME PROBLEMS OF MODERN ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION 


HELENA PBTROVITCn NlflGOSClI 
Saticoy Street Elementary School, North Hollywood, Culiftn nin. 

If the achieving of new objectives meant only the solution of the 
problems towaid which the achievement aimed, the field of ele¬ 
mentary education might have reason to congratulate itself on the 
widespread acceptance of the modern philosophies. But to regard 
the new era merely as the successful ovci throw of old difficulties is 
to view only half the picture. The old troubles may have been 
weeded out, but what of their successors, Lhc new obstacles that 
sprout up alongside the main issues? As soon as the first jubilation 
of success is over, there loom new difficulties awaiting recognition. 

The problems of the new education arc infinitely more complex 
than those of the old because the new education itself is a complexity 
of movements, The neatness of the old type of change has been suc¬ 
ceeded by the simultaneous growth of divergent elements, ('(inflict¬ 
ing concepts have developed side by side; vigorous social and eco¬ 
nomic forces have been felt in fields formerly immune from their 
influence; and each of these factors lias eventually become inter¬ 
mingled with all the others in the present educational scene. Some 
of the ideas that have been most active in shaping current elemen¬ 
tary education and the difficulties to which these ideas give lise will 
be discussed in the following paragraphs, 

FOUR ACTIVE CONCEPTS OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 

Among the many theories that have particularly affected ele¬ 
mentary education arc four concepts which, while occurring in many 
forms, may be labeled for ease of reference as follows: (i) the con¬ 
cept of the child-centered learning situation, which may be defined 
as a learning situation in which the major motivation is supplied by 
the children, either as a group or as individuals; (2) the concept of 
the material-from-life curriculum, which may be defined as a cur- 
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ricuYam or arrangement of learning experiences in which the data 
are selected from current life and are closely related to the out-of- 
school experiences of the child; (3) the concept of the development 
of the total child, which lefers to the educational aim of considering 
all the aspects ol the child's personality; and (4) the concept of the 
development of social consciousness, which denotes the recognition 
of the fact that human beings live in social groups in which individ¬ 
uals have rigliLs, privileges, and duties and in which social relation¬ 
ships aie constantly changing. 

It will be seen that any of these concepts, taken singly, is enough 
to piecipitate great changes in educational procedure and evalua¬ 
tion. Taken together, their combined effects tend to cause confusion. 
It is obvious, however, that two of these ideas are essentially means 
and Lhal two are ends, and the failure to recognize this distinction is 
one reason for some of the confusion in the classroom. The child- 
ccntcrcd learning situation ancl the material-fromdife curriculum 
are primarily means, and the idea of the total child and the concept 
of social consciousness are primarily ends The two concepts that 
function as means arose first; they are better known than the two 
ends and thus have often been taken as ends. In actuality, the con¬ 
cept of taking account of the child's nature in planning his school 
experiences and the concept of using material which is derived from 
the presenL-day living environment of the child do not imply ob¬ 
jectives 01 goals. The idea of the development of the total child, 
which aims at the giowth of a unified, integrated personality, and 
the idea of leading the child to realize something of his social re¬ 
sponsibilities and privileges are, on the other hand, aims or goals. 
Thus, total, complete, personal development and free, devoted social 
service may be considered as ends in the program of education, and 
the means by which these ends are to be reached are experiences 
dose to current life, motivated by the active wishes of the child, 
This program obviously is not easy, and attempts to execute it in 
the classroom leveal many difficulties. 

Each of the concepts contains problems within itself. The school 
planned around the child’s interests, for example, may lead the child 
to be self-centcicd. The selection of material which is meaningful 
for one child may be utterly meaningless to another. The search for 
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"integrated personality” may overlook the specific details ol which 
integration is the resultant condition. Social development may omit 
individual consideration. Moreover, the four concepts are in many 
respects antagonistic to oneanother. Child-centered situations may 
be obstacles to the social development of the group, and curricular 
material from life may not be included in strictly child-planned ac¬ 
tivities. The idea of social development may lead to undue tolera¬ 
tion of the activities of others and thus be inimical Lo the best inter¬ 
ests of all the group. Since the progressive schoolroom is the scene 
of the simultaneous operation of all these ideas, it is likely that the 
problems involved may arise at any moment and that the different 
personalities of the children will create further complications. Spe¬ 
cific analysis of classroom situations reveals some of these danger 
spots, and this article will present problems actually observed by the 
writer. 

PROBLEMS ARISING IN TIIE CHILD-CENTERED 
LEARNING SITUATION 

The fertile idea of child-centered learning has been one of Lhc 
most vitalizing forces of modern education, During the last fifteen 
years it has completely revolutionized the elementary school and has 
transformed the static, formal classroom into a veritable hive of 
busy, happy activity. The close relation between building an en¬ 
vironment around the child's interests as determined by his develop¬ 
ment and the ultimate goal ol the best social living, broadly inter¬ 
preted, leads to no conflict. It is the misinterpretation of the idea, 
or the limitation of its scope, that causes problems such as the fol¬ 
lowing to appear, 

The pupils may become too individualistic. This danger, like all 
the others mentioned, appears in connection with some children more 
than with others. Many pupils, in fact, arc capable of being the 
center of an active, self-motivated program of work without unduly 
magnifying their own importance, Others interpret Lhc situation ex¬ 
clusively with regard to their own prominence and thus fail to 
achieve other desirable ends. Inasmuch as the development of per¬ 
sonality is one valid aim of education, activities should evoke indi¬ 
vidualistic responses; it is only when the individual considers his 
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own personal development without relation to the personalities of 
others, or when the individual has no further goal toward which 
the activities of his developed personality are directed, that the 
situation becomes undesirable, The question of environment and 
past experience is of great significance in interpreting the problem 
because of the fact that many children, especially the bright pupils, 
may have occupied the center of the stage in the home for many 
years without any consideration of the question of ultimate goal. On 
the other hand, the child of domineering parents may develop an 
exaggerated ego at school in compensation for the home environ¬ 
ment. The emphasis, therefore, of the “child-centeredness” of a 
situation, as contrasted with its need for external guidance, is a 
subtle matter, one to which constant attention must be given in 
order that the dangeis of misinterpretation may be avoided 

Another possible problem is that the pupils may develop antisocial 
tendencies and find difficulty in co-operating with one another. Any 
class may contain children who have always magnified the impor¬ 
tance of their own work, and these pupils may prefer to continue 
working as individuals rather than to join a group. A program that is 
strictly child-initiated and child-motivated can scarcely avoid this 
problem, and frequently a great deal of teacher guidance is required 
to prevent the occurrence of the situation. 

Another dangei in the child-centered learning situation is that 
the most dominant child in the class may assume a central position 
and become a standard of measurement for the rest of the pupils. 
Where selfish, aggressive pupils claim more than their share of the 
teachers time and attention, the more neglected pupils may be lecl 
to emulate these leaders, and even the teacher may accept the promi¬ 
nent children as types against which the rest of the pupils are meas¬ 
ured. The problem is closely related to the question of how far the 
leader should enjoy the solitariness of his position and how far he 
should consider the co-operation of others, contributing possibly to 
the development of “livals,” The subordination of the idea of 
leadership and the substitution of that of service '‘tends to help the 
ulIra-aggressive pupil to establish definite goals of value to the en¬ 
tire group. Pupils may contribute to the danger expressed in this 
problem either by being unduly aggressive and assuming the type 
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of antisocial leadership that bids all others be followers or by ac¬ 
quiescing in the assumption of such Jeatlcrship. Eitlicr altitude indi¬ 
cates a lack of socially developed purpose and an absence of sincere 
loyalty to the class. 

Another problem in the situation planned by the child is that the 
environment is likely to become too limited in scope, that prepara¬ 
tion for later activities is likely to be overlooked, and that the value 
of the culture of the past may be ignored. The wishes and the experi¬ 
ence of children are not usually sufficiently wide to guarantee a 
broad range of activities, and one activity may meicly lead to an¬ 
other of a similar nature instead of widening the field. There is no 
likelihood that, if the pupils choose all their activities, they will gain 
those habits and skills necessary for further and more advanced ex¬ 
periences, The "tool subjects” fall into this class, and again the 
necessity of teacher guidance becomes apparent 

A further problem is the absence of democratic attitude lhaL may 
result from a situation in which some pupils arc always in the cen¬ 
ter of the stage and others always looking on. The size of the class¬ 
room, the amount of available material, the number of work benches, 
and other considerations limit the free activity of many pupils ami 
make initiative for all, at the same lime and in the same way, an im¬ 
possibility. A socialized group will decide methods of sharing equally 
the educational advantages of the room, bill this arrangement may 
not be initiated'by the pupils without external suggestion. 

Another danger is that children widely divergent from the group 
in talents and interests may fail to be included in class activities. 
The teacher may find it necessary to devise ways of using the talent 
of neglected pupils. As the talents and the interests of such pupils 
are not always apparent (nothing having occurred lo evoke their ex¬ 
pression), this danger of neglect is particularly insidious. 

PROBLEMS ARISING IN THE MATERIAL-EUOM-I.IFE 
CURRICULUM 

The idea of securing curricular materials from the living environ¬ 
ment of the pupils arose in the effort to counteract the undue em¬ 
phasis on vicarious experiences provided by the older couises of 
study. Coincident with the acceptance of the fact that nothing is 
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educative which does not give rise to reaction and change came the 
realization that only a stimulus fraught with meaning can evoke 
an active response. Material closely related to the child’s life was 
regarded as the only possibility for evoking complete, active response 
because it is the only kind of material the purpose of which is vital 
to the child. In the practical application of this valuable concept, 
however, many difficulties at once became apparent, difficulties 
largely connected with the restrictivcness of the idea. 

For example, to decide just when the material might be consid¬ 
ered to be connected with life was discovered to be a pioblem It is 
relatively easy to define the approximate limits of a small child’s 
environment and interests, but, by the time the upper elementary 
grades aic reached, the "life" from which the materials are to be 
Laken has expanded both in amount and in complexity. Life has be¬ 
come a different thing for different pupils, because of innate and en¬ 
vironmental factors. Problems arise the solution of which depends 
on many factors other than Lhe closeness or the remoteness of con¬ 
tent. The danger of neglecting the comprehension of the bright child, 
for example, is as great as Lhe danger of going beyond the capacity 
of the child of lesser endowment, 

Anolhcr possible danger of the material-from-lifc curriculum is 
that there may be an overemphasis on the immediate environment 
which may lead to a neglect of all except the superficial value of the 
activities undertaken. Acquaintance with community enterprises, 
neighborhood industries, local historical associations, and neighbor¬ 
ing geographical features may lesult solely in specific factual knowl¬ 
edge, with little or no relation to general principles or wider interests. 
Social and emotional values may at all times be subordinated to in¬ 
tellectual values, and a mechanical interpretation of the neighbor¬ 
hood may result. Thus, the cuniculum may become too narrow, the 
culture of the past may be omitted, future possibilities may be ig¬ 
nored, and idealistic interpretations may be neglected. Experiences 
purportedly based on life arc likely to omit a large paid of life be¬ 
cause of the tendency to include only Lhe objective, easily recogniz¬ 
able, materialistic items. The study of that which exists lends to 
obscure the value of that which might exist and that which should 
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exist, and this emphasis leads to a static type of thought opposed to 
progress. 

Another problem, closely related to the danger of restrictiveness 
in the program taken from life, is the danger that generalized think¬ 
ing will never be achieved. Activities based exclusively on Lhc par¬ 
ticular events of the present frequently omit the opportunity for 
generalization and thus fail to supply tools that might lead to fur¬ 
ther endeavor. With bright children, especially, there is need tor n 
constant widening of the environment. 

The possibility that immediacy of reward will be unduly stressed 
is implied in the foregoing problems, As the recognition of deferred 
value is neglected in deriving the materials of the curriculum strict¬ 
ly from the environment of the present, so the emphasis falls on 
those elements whose reward is immediate and whose results arc 
obvious. Thus, the entire question of permanent social values is 
likely to be ignored. 

problems arising in the application of tiie 

CONCEPT OF THE TOTAL CHILI) 

The concept of the “total child,” or of “pupil integration,” calls 
attention to the fact that not all of an individual is mensurable and 
that, when all tests have been considered, there still remain ele¬ 
ments of significance which may alter Lhc effect of all the rest. For 
this reason teachers in the field have welcomed the Gestalt psychol¬ 
ogy, realizing that they have always dealt with whole children and 
total situations. In their haste to accept the new philosophies, how¬ 
ever, educators have not always taken care that the new ideas were 
sufficiently well grafted on the old. For this reason various problems 
have arisen. 

In the first place, many of the known facts of child growth and de¬ 
velopment tend to be neglected under the plan of consideiing the 
“whole child” only. Emphasis, for example, may be laid on the 
process of combining subject matter without clue care that the ac¬ 
tivities united are suited to Lhc intellectual or developmental level 
of the children concerned. Moreover, the view of the ultimate goal 
that unites the activity in the mind of the Lcachcr is often loo dis- 
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lant to function as a stimulus to the pupils. This difficulty is ob¬ 
servable even in child-selected units of work, The “term plan” and 
the "semester schedule" are largely guides for the teacher, Smaller 
items of work, which can be more quickly finished and the results 
of which can be more readily seen, are more suitable for children. The 
total child is considered when the teacher makes such adjustments in 
amount of time spent on work units as are required by the interests 
and the needs of the pupils. 

Another problem is the failure to distinguish between the child 
and the subject matter and the tendency to assume that combining 
subjects guarantees pupil integration. Merely to initiate activities 
containing various types of subject matter has little or no relation to 
the development of a harmonious personality. A pupil becomes inte¬ 
grated when he devotes his entire energy and enthusiasm to a task 
because of its value to him. Integration of personality may, of 
course, follow experiences the data of which are derived from more 
than one field, but this result is not inevitable and integration con¬ 
tinues to depend on other than mechanistic factors. In the purpose¬ 
fully motivated experiences of an activity program, combinations of 
subjects usually have a reason for being combined, and this purpose 
induces integrated reaction in the pupil, 

A further problem connected with the application of the total- 
child concept is that there may be too much emphasis on individual 
work and individual growth, to the detriment of social experiences. 
To neglect social growth eventually restricts individual progress. 
Overemphasis on individualism should be counteracted by consid¬ 
ering the social purposes for which the well-integrated person should 
exist, 

Another problem lies in the absence of definite standards by 
which individual growth can be measured. The recognition of the 
significance of unmeasured elements of the personality operates to 
cause doubt about when the pupil Is or is not doing his best, Per¬ 
fection in the abstract is a vague goal, and the possibilities of ration¬ 
alization and self-excuse are many. To lead the child to realize what 
his potentialities are, rather than to accept the easily attained, is an 
important adjunct to the aim of developing the total child 
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PROBLEMS CONNECTED 'WITH THE CONCEPT OF THE DEVELOP¬ 
MENT OF SOCIAL CONSCIOUSNESS 

Recent emphasis outside the school on the significance of social 
relationships has been reflected by a similar movement within the 
school, To induce pupils to realize their own social duties and privi¬ 
leges and to recognize the fact that society is in a slate of constant 
change, determined by man himself, is one of the objectives of the 
new education. The new procedures of the classroom arc devoted to 
the same end, The pupils undertake co-operative endeavors, and 
they learn not only how to bring their tasks to a successful conclu¬ 
sion hut how to share experiences, how to help others, how to find 
personal satisfaction in the well-being of the group, and how to over¬ 
come selfish desires in the willingness to work for the happiness of 
all. The amount of guidance usually necessary Lo insure the smooth 
working of social ideals in the classroom might, indicate the remote¬ 
ness of the goal, but, as in other movements, momentum is gained 
after the first start is made. The problems to be faced in the cultiva¬ 
tion and the maintenance of social ideals aic usually somewhat like 
the descriptions in the following paragraphs, 

Many pupils are likely to shirk their responsibilities and to leave 
them to other persons. This problem is likely Lo aiise in any class 
because the wide divergence in the levels of social development will 
cause some pupils to take advantage of the "helpfulness" of others. 
It may be necessary frequently to point ouL that the best way of 
serving others is not to do their duties for them but to help them lo 
become self-directing. 

Another difficulty when social service is emphasized is thill pupils 
may be satisfied with mediocre effort. Some pupils, becoming dis¬ 
gusted with the weak co-opcration of others, may respond with u 
like superficial attitude. The sense of fairness and justice is weak or 
absent in some children, and definite attempts Lo interpret class 
ideals, as well as the initiation of some activities that will arouse the 
unquestioned loyalty of all the group, may be needed. 

Closely allied with the low standards of co-operation among some 
of the pupils is the fact that achievement in many lines may be re¬ 
duced in quality as soon as the emphasis is removed from individual 
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competitive effort. The dictum, "Allow each child to compete with 
his own record," does not always inspire effort comparable with that 
evoked by competition with classmates. Care should be taken that 
proper recognition is given to achievement in order that growth in 
itself, irrespective of the attainments of others, may be made de- 
sirablc. 

Anothcr difficulty in the socialized group is to be found in the in¬ 
ability of the pupils to evaluate attainment of any kind with the de¬ 
gree of flexibility needed by pupils of different mental endowment, 
Inadequate and destructive criticism may be detrimental to some 
pupils and may result in a general habit of looking for faults. The 
pupils of the elementary school usually do not possess sufficient tact 
or understanding of other children to know, without guidance, just 
when adverse comment might be a real discouragement, and they 
cannot realize how individual standards and requirements should 
vary. 

Another problem is found in the danger that may arise in a situa¬ 
tion where the social leaders are neither the intellectual leaders nor 
the pupils most industrious in pursuit of class interests. Prominent, 
self-ccntercd pupils, unless guided, may give overt expression to 
some hidden disappointment or thwarting of their own by discount¬ 
ing the work of others. There is also the danger that in the complex¬ 
ity of an activity program contributions of real value and great 
effort may be passed by, unnoticed by the class, unless the teacher 
calls the attention of the pupils to them. Such an omission discour¬ 
ages the contributor in his attempts at self-expression. 

When attempts are made to reform the traditional types of in¬ 
struction by the application of the four concepts of the curriculum 
that have been discussed, new and serious difficulties arise. It is, 
Ihcrefoie, highly important that the teacher be aware of the prob¬ 
lems which are likely to be encountered and that she have a clear idea 
of the fundamental goals of lieu Leaching, 



FACTORS RELATED TO FAILURE IN A MIN¬ 
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An intensive investigation of thirty-seven pupils in a Minneapolis 
junior high school who were failing in two or more academic subjects 
furnishes some rather interesting data concerning the relations be¬ 
tween certain factors ancl failure and indicates particularly a striking 
relation between failure and the socio-economic status of the home. 

Twenty-three, or 62 per cent, of these failing pupils were boys; 
only 14, or 38 per cent, were girls—a significant sex difference. 
Again, the failures were congregated largely in the beginning semes¬ 
ter of Grade VII and in Grade IX—a finding which suggests that 
there is something of a gap between Grades VI and VII and also be¬ 
tween Grades VIII and IX; possibly that the ninth-grade instruc¬ 
tional material has not undergone a great deal of adaptation but has 
been merely transferred from the first year of the four-year high 
school to the last year of the junior high school; or that there is 
a tendency for junior high school teachers to prevent pool pupils 
from going on to senior high schools by failing them in Grade IX. 

Some differences between the groups arc shown in Tabic I. 

AGE, GRADE STATUS, AND ATTENDANCE 

As compared with 102 typically distributed junior high school boys 
and girls who were passing in all subjects, the failure groups were 
distinctly older, the median age of the failure group being 15 months 
more than the median of the passing group, with but about 35 per 
cent of overlapping between the two distributions. The boys among 
the failures were about four months older than the girls, while the dif¬ 
ference between the sexes for the average group was seven months. 

The failing pupils were retarded a year on the average, while the 
normal group averaged <( al age, 11 Eleven of the failing pupils were 
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retarded two years or more, while only four of the 102 passing chil¬ 
dren were retarded. None of the failing pupils was accelerated, but 
22.5 per cent of the passing pupils were ahead of their grades. 

TABLE I 


Comparison of 37 failing Pupils and 102 Pupils Passing in 
All subjects in a Minneapolis Junior 
High School 



Failing 

Normal 


Group 

Group 

Chronological age (ill years and months). 



Median of group... 

r 5"3 

15-0 

14-0 

13-9 

Median of girls. 

Median of boys,.. 

15-4 

14-4 

Mean number of years of retardation.. 

r 

0 

Percentage of pupils accelerated for grade. 
Percentage of pupils absent more than seven 
days. , .. . . 

0 

3 ° 

22 5 

*3 

r 

Median number of days of absence ... . 

r 3 

Intelligence quotient: 



Median of group.- -.. . 

99 2 

101 3 

Mean of group. 

97 5 

102 0 

Median of girls. 

92 0 

IOI 1 

Median of boys. 

Mental age (in years and months)' 

103 0 

IOI. fl 

Median of group... 

14-1 

13-1° 

Mean of group. 

Median of girls.. 

13-10 

13-9 

12-9 

14-2 

Median of boys. ... 

14-9 

13-9 


Whether cause or effect or co-effect, absence went with failure in 
this school. Only 13 per cent of the normal group, compared with 30 
per cent of the failing pupils, weie absent more than seven days. 
The median amount of absence of the failing group was thirteen 
days, compared with one day for the normal group. 

INTELLIGENCE 

A surpiising revelation was made when it was discovered that, on 
the basis of scores in the Otis Self-administering Test of Mental 
Ability, there was no significant difference in the intelligence quo¬ 
tients of the two groups, However, a larger number of distinctly 
superior individuals (with intelligence quotients of over no) were 
found in the normal group; more than 25 per cent of the pupils 
in the normal group were superior as compared with only one of the 
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37 failing pupils. The median intelligence quotient of the failing 
girls was smaller than that of the failing boys, while among the nor¬ 
mal groups there was practically no difference between the sexes -a 
finding which adds another bit of evidence to that of other studies 
indicating that girls make more of their abilities than do boys. Still 
another interesting finding was the progression of the mean and the 
median intelligence quolient of the failing group by about three 
points from one grade to the next. 

An analysis of the differences in mental age between the two 
groups revealed that the failing group had the higher mental age. 
Among the failing pupils the boys had a distinctly higher menial age 
than the girls, while among the normal pupils the girls were slightly 
superior in mental age. Grade differences were about one year and 
two months for the failing group; for the normal group there was 
eight months’ difference in mental age between Grades VII and VIII 
and a difference of one year and one-half month between Grades VIII 
and IX—a finding similar to lhat in the case of intelligence. 

SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS 

In the differentiation of failing pupils from normal pupils, socio¬ 
economic status, as measured by the Sims score card, was of more 
importance than intclligcnce-tcst scores, The falling pupils rami', 
in large proportions, from homes of the middle or the lower class, all 
but four of the thirty-seven came from homes ranking in the lower 
third among all the homes of Minneapolis junior high school pupils 
and not one from a home in the upper third. Every girl failure came 
from a home in the lowest fourth, though io per cent of the 23 boys 
came from homes above the lower quartile and Lhicc boys came from 
homes slightly above the median. 

Of these thirty-seven failing pupils, twenty-seven came finm 
homes with no telephones; thirty-one came from homes with no more 
than three magazines of any sort, seventeen of these from homes 
with no magazines; twenty-seven from homes with not mou> than 
twenty-five books of any sort; Lwcnty-two did not have their own 
rooms at home; the fathers of only four pupils had gone to college 
and only one mother had attended college, although the stale uni¬ 
versity is located in the city. Only nineteen of the fathers and nine¬ 
teen of the mothers had attended high school. The magazines found 
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most commonly in tlie homes were of the type of the Saturday Eve¬ 
ning Post, True Slories l Ladies’ Home Journal , and Liberty . Among 
the thirty-seven fathers there was not one professional man nor one 
owner or chief executive in any but petty business concerns. The 
large majoiily of the fathers would be classified as workers in the 
various skilled and semi-skilled trades. 

ACIIIEVEMENT-TEST SCORES 

Ihe differences in achievements, as measured by the Stanford 
Achievement Test, between the failing and the normal groups 
were surprisingly small, representing an average of only about one 
year, In literature and physiology the scores of the two groups were 
practically identical The greatest difference was in language usage, 
largely attributable to home environment. Large differences (about 
two years in achievement age) weie also found in geography and in 
arithmetic computation. Considerable overlapping was found. That 
is, on all the LesLs some failing pupils exceeded some passing pupils; 
some failing pupils, in fact, surpassed the average of all the passing 
pupils. One failing seventh-grade pupil ranged above a passing 
scvcnlh-giade pupil in the various tests by a margin in achievement 
age of three months in arithmetic reasoning to five years and three 
months in physiology and hygiene, with a total excess of approxi¬ 
mately four years Similar cases in Grades VIII and IX, though 
of less stiiking nature, were also found. 

SUMMARY 

By way of summary it may be said that, as compared with normal 
passing pupils, failing pupils in Phillips Junior High School of Minne¬ 
apolis aic more than a year older, are a year more retarded, are 
absenl more frequently by about two or three weeks a semestei, are 
almost as bright on the average but include fewer superior pupils, 
and aic slightly more mature in mental age. They come largely from 
homes of inferior economic status, in which there are few evidences 
of cullmal interests or opportunities Their fathers are skilled la- 
bmeis, ancl their moLhers and fatheis have had less schooling than 
the aveiagc, IL is also noticeable that theic are more failing boys 
than failing girls and that among the failing boys are distinctly 
larger proportions of childien of average and superior ability and 
of children coming from homes of average socio-economic status. 
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the importance or PRIMER vocabularies 
In the past twenty years phenomenal advances have been made 
in the field of reading instruction. One significant development is the 
growing recognition of the importance of the vocabulary burden of 
reading materials, with consequent improvement in the character 
of the books produced for children, Scientific control of vocabulary 
is most important in the primary grades and especially so during the 
first half-year of reading. Gates, who has given a great deal of atten¬ 
tion to the relation of vocabulary to reading difficulty, says, "The 
proper adjustment of the vocabulary burden and of the difficulty of 
reading materials to a pupil’s capacity is of profound importance,” 1 
In another place Gates states that one of the most important char¬ 
acteristics of a course in reading is "an abundance of reading ma¬ 
terial in which the pupilis unhampered by difficulties in word recog¬ 
nition, so that the various habits essential to fluent, accurate, full, 
and enjoyable comprehension may be developed.” As the result of 
experimental trial of materials of varying degrees of difficulty, this 
same investigator estimates that “in the primary grades there should 
be thirty to forty running words for each new word introduced” and 
that this amount of repetition should be provided through “abun¬ 
dant reading of senseful material, instead of by means of phonetic 
drills and other types of isolated word study.” 3 

Investigators and teachers alike are convinced that children make 
more rapid progress and build better reading habits and attitudes 
if they can be provided from the beginning with much interesting 
material containing a desirable minimum of vocabulary difficulties. 

1 Arthur I, Gates, Interest and Ability In Rendhii, p. 9, New York: Macmillan Co , 
1930. 

*ZM., pp 113-14. 
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It is important, then, to know the exact vocabulary burden of the 
various primers in common use. Such data are useful in selecting 
and using not only the first primer which the child reads but also the 
second, third, and subsequent books which he attempts. The second, 
primer which the child reads may present more difficulty than the 
first if the overlapping of the vocabularies of the two books is slight. 

Simplicity in reading material is the result of several factors. The 
stories and ideas should be within the experience of the child. The 
vocabulary should be familiar. Sentences should be simple and 
direct. The vocabulary burden should be light. Unfamiliar words 
should occur infrequently in relation to the total number of words. 
Several of these standards are rather satisfactorily met by the better- 
known primers of recent publication. There is, however, consider¬ 
able variation in the vocabulary load ancl in the ratio of new words 
to the total amount of material. 

An experienced teacher can estimate the interest appeal of a 
beginning reader and the background of experience necessary for 
the understanding of the stories by means of a thoughtful reading 
of the book or, more accurately perhaps, by using the book with a 
group of children. The relative difficulty of any book and the selec¬ 
tion of the most appropriate books to follow the basic primer are 
most accurately revealed through careful analyses and comparisons 
of vocabularies. “Because of the strategic importance of using ma¬ 
terials of the proper difficulty with various groups of pupils, teachers 
need exact and complete information concerning the vocabularies 
of the various hooks, 


FORMER STUDIES 

Earlier studies have presented data on the vocabulary load of 
from ten to fifteen selected primeis. One of the best known of these 
is that by Sclke and Sclke,' who found a total of 1,636 different 
words in the twelve primers that they analyzed. Only 38 words were 
common to all twelve books, while 783 words appeared in only one 
book. The number of different words in the separate books varied 
from 157 to 630. 

■ Jirich Seiko imd G A. Sclke, "A Study of the Vocabularies of Beginning Books in 
Twelve Rending Methods,” Elementary School Journal, XXII (June, 1922), 745-49. 
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A later study by one of the same authors' included twelve more 
recent primers. In these twelve boohs the total number of different 
words was reported to be 1,207; the number common to all, 53; 
and the number appearing in only one of the twelve books, 5,82. The 
range of vocabulary in individual books was from 171 to 504 * This 
report is of slight value to the teacher, however, for tlic books are 
not identified by name. 

Beck 9 presented in 1929 a brief and incomplete report of an 
analysis of eight primers which were published in 1926 and 1927. 
She did not state the rules folLowcd in making the analysis. The 
present writers find considerable discrepancy in their results ami 
those presented by Beck. 

More recently Harring 3 reported an analysis of the vocabularies 
of fifteen, primers Twelve hundred and sixty different words were 
found, 538 of which appeared in only one book and 34 in all fifteen 
books 

Since the earlier studies included a limited number of primers, 
since the reports in most cases omit important data, and since 
many recently published books were not included in any previous 
analysis, the desirability of a current and more inclusive analysis 
suggested itself to the writers. We present, consequently, significant 
data regarding the vocabulary burden of thirty-three primers pub¬ 
lished between the dates of 1923 and 1935, inclusive, 

PROCEDURES EMPLOYED 

Each book was carefully read, page by page, and a tabulation was 
made of the number of times that each word was repealed, This 
analysis revealed the number of different words; the number of 
running words; and, by division, the average repetition, 01 the ratio 
of running words to different words, The lisL of words foi cadi book 
was further analyzed to discover the number of words which were 
repeated specified numbers ol times, and each list was conipmed 

1 Erich Scikc, “A. Comparative Study of llie Vocabularies of Twelve Jtcginuing 
Books in Retxdihg," Journal of Etlucational Restartli, XXII (l)ceembi'r, nun), V><| 7-1 

a Mae Miller Beck, "The Vocabulary of First Readers,*' I'eabody Jannul <-/ hlto-t 1 
lion, VI (January, 1929), 224-27, 

3 Sydney Harring, "What Primer Shall I Use Nod?" lUemmlary St haul Journal, 
XXXII (November, 1931), 207-13, 
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with every other list to determine the number of words common to 
any two books. 

The rules followed in tabulating were those most commonly em¬ 
ployed in studies of primary books All variants of word forms, 
except those formed by the addition of the single 5, were counted as 
separate words. Thus, "sleep” and "sleeps” were counted as the 
same word, but "slept,” "sleeping,” and "sleepy” were tabulated 
as separate words. The possessive form made by adding apostrophe 
and 5 was considered a different word. A hyphenated word was con¬ 
sidered one woicl unless the parts were so simple that a child would 
probably recognize them separately, when it was not considered a 
new word but was tabulated under its separate parts. All material 
in each book which would normally be react by children was included 
in the analysis. The title-page, the table of contents, the preface, 
and the concluding word list were omitted. Comprehension exer¬ 
cises, poems, and titles of stories were included 
Arbitrary decisions regarding the inclusion or the exclusion of 
material were necessary in a few instances. The revised edition of 
The New Polk lo Reading; Primer contains twenty-two pages of ma¬ 
terial entitled "My Word Primer,” which is not, apparently, an 
integral part of the hook. This section of phonetic exercises would 
piobably not be used unless the teacher weie employing the book as 
a basic primer and were following the phonetic methods recom¬ 
mended by the authoi. Even under these conditions many of the 
woids migliL be used in pronunciation exercises without being made 
a part of the child's reading vocabulary. Tor these reasons the 911 
words in this "Word Primer” are not included in the data presented. 

The piimci of The Bolenins Readers includes on pages 109-22 a 
sciics of games 01 exercises designed to follow the various stories of 
Lhc book. These exeiciscs were judged to be an integial part of the 
content of lire reader and are included in Lhc analysis. 

The primer of The Unit-Activity Reading Series contains eleven 
pages which introduce the different seclions of the book At the 
bo Horn of each of these pages is a legend in small type, apparently 
intended lor the teacher alone, including such words as "recreation” 
and "transportation ” These legends have been omitted in making 
the analyses. 
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The primer of The Work-Play Books, when employed as a basic 
book, is especially designed to be used in connection with an ac¬ 
companying preparatory book. The data presented on the total 
running words and average repetition arc obviously too small when 
it is so used, since these figures arc more than doubled through use 
ot the preparatory book. Supplementary exercises are available for 
many of the other primers. When used, they add to the tola! amount 
of reading done by the child and to the number of limes he en¬ 
counters the various words. 

It is not possible to carry out detailed analyses involving such 
large numbers of words without the inclusion of some errors. A great 
deal of time and effort, however, was devoted to checking and re¬ 
checking in each of the steps, Two of the books were given a second 
independent reading. Comparison of Lhe two results in each case 
revealed remarkable agreement. In several instances the results 
were compared with data supplied by the publishers ot the books. 
All discrepancies were noted, and the work was recheckccl in order 
to verify or revise the results. In the preparation of the summaries 
and tables each operation has been rcchecketl. While recognizing 
the probability of slight errors, the writers nevertheless have con¬ 
siderable confidence that the data presented may be depended on for 
all practical purposes. 

Several investigators have shown that many words recur in 
readers with different meanings, Fennell, 1 for example, studied this 
problem. She showed that from nineteen to thirLy-Lhrcc words re¬ 
curred with different meanings in the five primers which she studied. 
It would seem that, insofar as these different meanings were already 
familiar to the children, they should presenl liLLlc if any difficulty. 
The present investigation presents no data on this point. 

The primers in the following series of readers were analyzed In 
this study. 

1. Margaret L, White and Alice Ilantliorn, Boys and Girls at Work anti Tlay. 
Do and Learn Readers, Chicago; American Book Co,, 1030. 

2, Henry Suzzallo, George E. Freeland, Katherine T,, McLaughlin, mul Ada 
M, Skinner, Fact mid Story Readers, Chicago: Amoricnn hook Co., IW o. 

' Ethel L, Fennell, “Recurring Words and Their Rein lion 10 Difficulties in Compre¬ 
hension,' Elementary School Journal, XXIX (September, rqaS), 42-53. 
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3, Clara B. Baker and Edna D. Baker, Bobbs-Merrill Readers. Indianapolis, 
Indiana. Bobbs-Merrill Co,, 1923. 

4. Clara B, Baker, Mary Maucl Reed, and Edna Dean Baker, Friends for 
Every Day . The Cuiriculum Readers, Indianapolis, Indiana; Bobbs-Mcirill 
Co., 1934, 

5 - Clara II, Baker and Edna D. Baker, The Pel Pony and Ollier Slones, True 
Story Series, Indianapolis, Indiana: Bobbs-Merrill Co,, 1928. 

6 . B. R. Buckingham and Bertha !L Buckingham, Play Days. The Chil- 
dren*s Bookshelf, Boston: Ginn & Co,, 1934, 

7. Mary E. Pennell and Alice M. Cusack, Friends, The Children’s Own 
Readers. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1929. 

8. Anna Doiolhca Cordts, The New Path to Reading: Primer. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1929, 

9. Anna Dorothea Cordts, The New Path to Reading: My Second Primer- 
Boston: Ginn & Co T , 1930. 

10. Anna DoroLhea Cordts, The N&w Path to Reading* Boston: Ginn & Co., 
I93S (icviscd). 

11. Eva A, Smcdley and Martha C. Olsen, The New Primer, The Smedley 
and Olsen Series. Chicago: Hall & McCreary Co., 1926. 

12. Emma Miller Bolcnius, assisted by Mary McSkimmon and Floience E. 
Bamberger, Tom and Belly , The Bolenius Readers. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1930. 

13. Mnthilde C. Geeks, Charles E. Skinner, and John W. Withers, Play¬ 
fellows, Stoiy and Study Readers Richmond, Virginia: Johnson Publishing 
Co, 1928. 

14. Herman Dressel, M.Madilene Veverka, and May Robbins, The Laidlaw 
Readers . Chicago: Laidlaw Bros., 1928 

15. Isobel Davidson and Charles J, Anderson, The Lincoln Readers- Chica¬ 
go: Laurel Book Co., 1926. 

16. Edith Hope Ringer and Lou Chase Downie, Borne, Citizenship Readets. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co, 1930. 

17. Frank N, Freeman, Grace E, Storm, Eleanor M. Johnson, and W C. 
French, Child-Story Readers Chicago: Lyons k Carnahan, 1927, 

18. Mable Guinnip La Rue, The F-U-N Book. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1923. 

19. Arthur I. Gales and Muiam Blanton Huber, Peter and Peggy. The Work- 
Play Books. New York: Macmillan Co. 1930. 

20. Katherine E. I)opp, May Pitts, and S. C. Garrison, Little Friends at 
School , Ilappy Road to Reading Chicago. Rand McNally & Co., 1935 - 

21. William II. Elson and Lura E. Runkel, Ckild-Libtary Readers. The 
Ebon Extension Series. Chicago: Scott, Foresman Sr Co, 1923. 

22. William Ii. Elson and Luia E. Runkel, The Elson Readers- Chicago: 
Scott, Forcsnian & Co., 1927. 
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23, William H. Elson, Lura E. Runkcl, and William S. Gray, The Kium 
Basic Readers. Life-Reading Progi am. Chicago: Scolt, Foresman & Cn„ n M o. 

J+ W. E. Grady, Paul Klappcr, and Jane C. Gifford, Pels ami Play Tims. 
Childhood Readers. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, icijj. 

15. John M. Manly and Sarah E. Griswold, Goad Knitling. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1926. 

26. Cora M. Martin, At the Farm, Real Life Readers. New York: (‘Imrlcs 
Scribner's Song, 1930, 

27. Bessie Blnckstone Coleman, Willis L. Uhl, and James Fleming Itosic, 
The Pathway to Reading. Newark, New Jersey: Silver, Durdetl & (V, 1025. 

28. Nila 13 an ton Smith, At Home and Away. The l T uU-Activity Rending 
Seiies Newark, New Jersey: Silver, Burdett & Co., 10.13. 

2 q Clarence R. Stone, Anne Lotlcr Stone, assisted by Ida Yandergaw, 
Tom, Jip, and Jane. The Webster Readers. St. Louis, Missouri: Webslei 
Publishing C<x, 193 2. 

jo. Marjorie Hardy, Wag and Puff. The Child's Own Way Series. Chicago: 
Wheeler Publishing Co., tqj6 

jr, Ethel Maltby Gchtca, Everyday Life Primer. Philadelphia: John C. 
Winston Co., 1915. 

32. William Dodge Lewis and Tilhel Mnltby Gchies, Pets and Plavimihs. 
The New Silent Readers. Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co., io,j 1 

33. Sidney G, Firman and Ethel Maltby Ochres, The AVm H’lmriuj Knulns. 
Philadelphia 1 John C. Winston Co., 1028. 

vocabulary 13 URDHN of THE HOOKS 

In Table I arc summarized the significant data icgnrding (lie 
vocabularies of the thirty-three books. The second column picsmls 
the total number of words in each book. The third column presents 
the number of different words, In the fourth column is given the 
average amount of repetition, or the number of running words to 
each new word. The next eight columns reveal for each hook the 
number of words which are used once, twice, Lhrec times, four times, 
five times, six to nine times, ten to nineteen times, and twenty limes 
or more, respectively. The last two columns show the pel cent age of 
words in each book used five times or less and llm percentage list'd 
ten times or more, It will be seen that some of the books not only 
contain a high average repetition but have few words which occur 
five times or less and a large proportion of words which appear it n 
times or more. In other hooks the average repetition is much less, 
and a considerable proportion of the words are repeated only a few 
times. 
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TABLE I 


Basic Vocadularv facts for each of Thirty-three Primers 



Total 

Nim- 

Num- 

1 JFR 

OF 

Aver¬ 

age 


Wumdlr of Words Used 
with Frequency of — 


PLRCLSTAGK 
of Word? 
Used— 

Name op rmwut 

BER 

OF 

Words 

Dif- 

FFR- 

ent 

Words 

Repe¬ 

ti¬ 

tion 

1 

2 

1 

4 

5 

6-9 

lo¬ 

re 

20 

nnd 

Up 

Five 

Times 

or 

Less 

Ten 

Times 

or 

More 

1. Do and Learn 

4,105 

316 

13.° 

3 i 

43 

23 

29 

23 

60 

57 

5 ° 

47 

34 

2 I'act and Slory . 

5.162 

5.45a 

279 

rS 5 


14 

23 

16 

16 

48 

68 

75 

1 ^ 

$t 

3. Uobbs-Mcrrill, , 

196 

27 8 

, 

; 3 

8 

6 

It 

12 

24 

57 

75 

20 

67 

4 Curriculum 

4,456 

175 

25 5 

2 

7 

7 

8 

IO 

3 i 

44 

66 

IQ 

63 

5 True Story 

7 1 *77 

325 

22 1 

34 

20 

I? 

22 

15 

5 ° 

71 

96 

33 

51 

6. Children’s Bookshelf 

9,280 

295 

31 5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

29 

70 

94 

102 

10 

66 

7 Children’s Own 

5,409 

3,26a 

366 

14 8 

21 

35 

35 

32 

20 

72 

76 

75 

39 

4 1 

8 New Path, Primci 

9. New Path, Second 

221 

14 8 

26 

10 

24; 

*7 

10 

4 ° 

45 

49 

39 

43 

Primer 

5,094 

396 

12 9 

93 

49 

42 

2 

28 

l6 

45 

58 

<J 5 

58 

3 1 

10, New Path, Revised 

0,581 

263 

25 a 

3 

I 

6 

21 

63 

1 ^9 

1 98 

13 

63 

11. Smcdicy and Olsen 

4,315 

288 

15 0 

22 

26 

: 25 

37 

20 

47 

49 

62 

45 

39 

12. Holcnius 

6,96c 

312 

22 3 

5 

3 

8 

5 

21 

57 

107 

ro6 

*3 

68 

13 Story and Study 

4,963 

i 

13 1 

51 

35 

39 

31 

24 

59 

73 

68 

47 

37 

14. Laidlnw 

5,861 

275 

'll 3 

36 

23 

16 

12 

T 2 

3 <> 

54 

84 

37 

50 

15. Lincoln. 

6,205 

; 405 

15 3 

52 

57 

4 i 

22 

28 

49 

79 

77 

49 

39 

16. Citizenship 

4.413 

i 398 

II I 

82 

39 

34 

24 

24 

55 

84 

56 

51 

35 

17 Child-Story 

3 .W 

> 2Q& 

3 

46 

29 

3 <= 

T 3 

L 7 

57 

5 i 

53 

46 

35 

18 F-U-N Book 

4,258, 462 
4,163 276 

g 7 

130 

53 

5 i 

33 

iS 

67 

56 

54 

62 

24 

19. VVork-IMviy, 

15 i 

c 

► Go 

34 14 

M 

4 ) 

59 

45 

44 

39 

20 Happy Hoad 

4,566 213 

21 -1 

2 

2 

8 is 

17 

42 

Si 

76 

21 

60 

21. Cluld-Ubrary 

q,I22 392 

1 6,835 3°9 

23 2 

i f 37 

’ 20 

10 27 

25 

64 

78 

t22 

33 

5 1 

22 Elson 

72 1 

: 5 

1 14 

26 17 

22 

5 ° 

79 

93 

28 

56 

23 Elsou Basic 

5 , 322 ', 219 
3 1 3 1 6. 287 

24 l 

1 c 

1 

1 41 

l( 12 

ii 

+5 

6t 

8s 

13 

67 

24, Childhood 

ir ( 

1 18 13 

16 39 

22 

■ 82 

62 

33 

38 

34 

25 Good Reading 

5,523 480 

1 11 5 i I0 5 25 

IQ 41 

24 

79 

QC 

95 

45 

39 

26. Real Life 

4 ,032 243 

[ 16 6j t 

ij 6 

13 It 
16 14 

> 14 

■ 67 

66 

5 ! 

23 

50 

27, Pathway to Reading 

! 5,600, 274 

20 4 7 

' q 

|. 2 C 

45 

76 

8/ 

2 4 

59 

28 Hnit-Activity 

4 , 835 ; 246 

1 19 ; 

7 \ c 

) 1 

< 

5 c 

> 47 

7 C 

65 

S< 

20 

; 52 

2Q Webster 

4 , 52 i| 219 

| 2 0 6 T<\ 

1 3 

| £ 

D £ 

> it 

> 44 

65 

6« 

21 

59 

30, Child’s Own Way 

5 . 199 , 413 

1 12 6, 64; 

\ 6S 

i 41 

2 3 ^ 

1 3 J 

! 62 

4 ^ 

6: 

5 » 

27 

31. Everyday Life 

' 3 jOOI, 

! t6 9 1 

1 7 

1 2' 

J 12 

! 21 

1 4 C 

7 i 

5 ^ 

29 

53 

32 New Silent 

4,781.273 

1 17 5 ) ! 

5 - 

1 1 

) K 

> 37 

i n 

> Sc 

> 59 , 20 

51 

33 New Winston 

5,474 284 

, 19 3 n 

1 

: 3 

[ i 

t < 

> 34 

\ 

1 

) 73 20 

! 57 

1 


OVERLAPPING OF VOCABULARIES AND DESIRABLE 
PRIMER. SEQUENCE 

Tabic II shows Ihc mimbei of words common to every possible 
pair of books Reading acioss the top line, one noLes that the primers 
of the Do and Learn Readers and of the Fad and Story Readers have 



Number or Words Common to Any Two of thirty-three Primers 
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i S3 words in common, while the primers of the Do and Learn 
Readers and of the Bobbs-Mcrrill Readers have 96 words in common. 
One hundred woids are common to Do and Learn Readers and The 
Curriculum Readers } 155 to Do and Learn Readers and True Story 
Series t and similarly for the others. From this table it is possible to 
select the books which have the largest number of words in common 
or, if it is desired, those which have the fewest in common. 

Those primers which have the largest vocabularies tend to have 
the largest number of words in common with others. Certain addi¬ 
tional data are required if one wishes to select the particular primer 
which can be read with the least vocabulary difficulties following 
any given basic boolc. The number of new words encountered in the 
second book not previously met in the first book is possibly the best 
single criterion. Another valuable measure is the ratio of running 
words to new words in the second book. These data can be secured 
rather easily from the figures presented in Tables I and IX. 

To illustrate the nature and value of such evidence, we present 
in Tables III and IV the data for two widely used series. In Table 
III if is assumed that the primer of The Elson Basic Readers is the 
first book to be read. It is designated as the basic reader. The primer 
of The Curriculum Readers is listed second because this primer intro¬ 
duces the smallest number of words in addition to those in The 
Etson Basic Readers. Each of the other primers follows in rank, order 
determined by the number of new words added to those already 
encountered in the basic book. In Table IV similar data are pre¬ 
sented on the assumption that The Work-Play primer is the first 
or basic book. 

Ideally, we should present thirty-three such tables, with each 
book in turn considered as basic. Since limitations of space prevent 
such a complete report, it is recommended that teachers who are 
interested make a comparable table for the books available in any 
particular school. The following description of Tables III and IV 
explains the method of developing such a table. In Tables III and 
IV the second column presents the number of diffeicnt words in 
each primer. In the third column is given the number of words 
common to each book and the basic book. Subtracting the number 
in the third column fiom the number in the second column gives 
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the number of words in each book that are not in the basic book, 
which is presented in the fourth column. The number of words in 

TABLEIU 

VOCABULARY DIFFICULTY Of JiACII PRIMER WHEN' U*»EI> AM l.K 

the Primer of “The Elson Basic Readers" 




Number 





Number 

Of 

Number 

Numltrr 

Knllit of 


of 

Worth in 

of 

of 

Rumifnir 

Name of Primer 

Different 

Common 

N cay 

Unsfc 

Wtinh irj 


Words In 

with 

Woida 

\Voi 4 i 

New 


Printer 

UaAic 

AtMcfl 

Drontwd 

WrutU 



Book 




Elson Basic ... 

219 


_, , . , 

, 


Curriculum . 

W 5 

93 

Ba 

136 

.SI 

Webster. 

219 

130 

Bq 

ft) 

51 

Iinppy Bond. 

213 

120 

93 

99 

49 

Bobbs-Merrlli . 

196 

99 

97 

120 

5 b 

Everyday Life 

231 

134 

107 

y.f 

3 G 

Real Life. 

*43 

121 

122 

OH 

33 

New Path, Primer 

221 

96 

1-25 

13 ,| 

2b 

Unit-Activity 

24G 

117 

129 

102 

37 

Lflidiaw. 

27s 

143 

132 

70 

44 

Pathway to Reading, 

274 

140 

*34 

79 

-W 

Work-Play. 

276 

138 


Hi 

30 

New Winston. 

284 

144 

140 

75 

M) 

New Silent, - 

m 

*33 

140 

HO 

U 

Elson .. 


ifiS 

M* 

51 


Childhood. 

287 

*39 

148 

Ho 

J J 

Smcdley and Olsen... 

388 

138 

J 5 o 

Hi 

bj 

New Path, Revised. 

265 

113 

iSQ 

10b 

A\ 

Fact and Story 

279 

128 

151 

91 

f \ 

Chlldrcn't BoakcheU . 

*95 

'38 

*57 

Hi 

SO 

Child-Story, 

296 

13G 

1 Go 

*3 

J5 

True Story . .. , 

325 

159 

1 nil 

GO 

M 

Do and Learn, . 

3*6 

l-l8 

jG8 

71 

24 

Bolemus,, , 

312 

124 

1B8 

95 

M 

Children's Own 

366 

*53 

J *3 

no 

31 

Child-Library, 

392 

172 

220 

47 

1 ) . 

Story and Study , , 

380 

* 5 * 

226 , 

b* 

*2 

Lincoln. , 

405 

161 

24 -1 

5S 


Citizenship. 

398 

* 5 ° 

24H 

bi> 

IS 

Child's Own Way. 

4 X 3 

163 

25 ° 

50 

21 

New Path, Second Primer , 

396 

“ 1 

127 

2G9 

92 

19 

F-U-N Dook , „ 

462 

163 

299 

5O 

I | 

Good Reading., 

480 

161 

3 “) 

S» 

17 


the basic book which arc not repeated in each of the other bonks, 
given in the fifth column, is found by subtracting the figures in the 
third column from the number of different wools in the basic book. 
Dividing the number of running words in each book (secured from 
Table I) by the "Number of New Words Added” yields the ratio 
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at which new words are encountered in any hook (it is assumed that 
all words met in the basic book are known). 

TABLE IV 


Vocabulary Difficulty of Each Primer When Used after 
the. Primer of "The Worz-Tlay books" 


Name of Primer 

Number 

of 

Different 
Words in 
Primer 

Number 

of 

Words in 
Common 
wiili 
flask 
flook 

Number 

0/ 

New 

Words 

Added 

Number 

of 

Basic 

Words 

Dropped 

Ratio of 
Running 
Words to 
New 
Words 

Work-Play 

276 





Webster 

219 

143 

76 

133 

59 

Happy Road -. 

213 

*37 

76 

139 

60 

Curriculum 

I 7S 

95 

80 

l8l 

56 

Elson Basic 

2ig 

138 

fir 

138 

66 

Bobbs-Merrill 

196 

101 

95 

I7S 

57 

Everyday Life 

231 

129 

102 

147 

38 

Unit-Activity 

246 

140 

rofi 

136 

46 

Lnidlnw.. 

275 

166 

roo 

no 

54 

Real LUc 

243 

133 

hi 

144 

36 

New Winston 

284 

i6g 

ITS 

107 

48 

Childhood 

2S7 

168 

I19 

108 

28 

New Silent, 

273 

154 

i j 9 

122 

40 

Pathway to Reading 

274 

152 

1 122 

1 124 

46 

New Path, Primer 

221 

95 

126 

181 

16 

Children' 4 ? Bookshelf 

295 

160 

135 

116 

69 

Fact and Story 

279 

143 

136 

133 

38 

Smccilcy and Olsen 

288 

iSi 

137 

125 

3i 

Child-Story 

296 

r 53 

Hi 

123 

27 

Do and Learn. 

316 

164 

152 

112 

27 

New Path, Revised 

263 

no 

H3 

166 

43 

Elson 

300 

155 


121 

44 

True Story 

325 

167 

158 

109 

45 

Bolenius 

312 

r 5° 

152 

126 

43 

Story and Study 

3B0 

185 

1 95 

9 1 

*5 

Children's. Own 

3^6 

i 55 

2ix 

121 

26 

Child-Library 

m 

180 

212 

96 

43 

Lincoln 

405 

186 

21Q 

90 

28 

Child's Own Way 

413 

! 79 

234 

97 

22 

CiLizeuslup 

398 

162 

23O 

114 

19 

New Fftllip Second Priniei 

39 6 

142 

254 

H4 

20 

F-U-N Book 

<162 

US 

287 

101 

15 

Good Reading 

480 

176 

3°4 

100 

18 


SUMMARY 

This analysis <?f the vocabularies of 33 lecenl piimers includes a 
total of 174,076 wouls, the combined vocabularies of the books. The 
range is from 3,260 in The New Path lo Reading: Primer , to 9,280 
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words in The Children's Bookshelf, with an average of 5,275 and a 
median of 5,094 running words, 

The number of different words varies from 175 in The Curriculum 
Readers to 480 in Good Reading, Four primers contain more than 
400 different words; two contain less than 200. The average vocabu¬ 
lary burden is 303 words, and the median is 287, The average of the 
16 books published between 1923 and 1929 is 335.4, while lire aver¬ 
age of the 17 books copyrighted between 1930 and 1935 is 273.0 
words. The total number of different words in all 33 primers is 
1,713. Of these, 681 (40 per cent) appear in only one book, and 
i,o 77 (63 per cent) in three books or fewer, Twenty-five words ftte 
common to all 33 books, while 63 arc common to 30 or more of the 
books. 

The average repetition varies from 9,2 in The F-U-N Book to 31,5 
in The Children's Bookshelf, The average of all is 18,2. The books 
published before 1930 have an average repetition of 17.2, while 
those published in the past six years repeat each word 19.1 times on 
the average, 

In TheF-U *JV Booh 62 per cent of the words appear five limes or 
less, while in The Children’s Bookshelf only 10 per cent of the vocabu¬ 
lary is used less than six times. The average for all books, in this 
respect, is 33 per cent; [or those published from 1923 to 1929 the 
average is 39 per cent, while for the later books it is 28 per cent. 

Sixty-eight per cent of the words in The Bolcnius Readers appear 
ten times or more, in contrast to The F-U-N Book, which repeats 
only 24 per cent of its words more than nine times. The average for 
all books is 48 per cent; the average for those published earlier, 45 
per cent; and for the later books, 52 per cent. 



THE DISPOSITION OF A GROUP OF SLOW 
FIRST-GRADE READERS 


C. XteWI. 1 T HONEY 
Nassau School, East Change, New Jersey 

The necessity of dealing -with the poor readers received through 
transfer to the primary grades and the io or 15 per cent of the pupils 
who annually fail to learn to read in Grade I caused the staff of the 
Nassau School to formulate a program of reading which would ac¬ 
commodate both groups without interrupting the progress of the 
average and the superior pupils. The plan called for giving every 
child in Grades I, II, and HI an opportunity to read before ex¬ 
periencing failure. It was felt that promotion at the end of this 
period should depend on a child’s ability to fit into an average 
fourth-grade group. An "average group" was to be allowed a spread 
of two years around the grade norm. 

From the very nature of the plan it can be quickly seen that the 
instruction was primarily individualistic. This situation was char¬ 
acteristic of all grades except Grade I, where small groups were 
formed. Basal books were used, together with many other materials. 
Varied methods, consisting in word drill, phonics, and experience 
reading, were used at the discretion of the teacher. As a child be¬ 
came sufficiently independent to be able to read alone with some 
degree of ease, he was allowed to make selections under the guidance 
of the teacher and read at his own pace. 

The pupils who in 1935-36 were in Grades IV and V bad been 
taught in the primary grades according to this plan. Records of the 
growth of these pupils were made at the end of each year Progress 
was determined on the basis of achievement-test scores and the 
judgments of Ihc teachers 

Four teen pupils who would normally have failed in Grade I be¬ 
cause of inability to read were promoted and instructed at their 
own levels in Grades II and III. Table I shows that the greatest 
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amount of progress made by these pupils during the first year was 
seven months, the lowest three months, and the average live months. 
In the second year six of these pupils progressed rapidly, three mak¬ 
ing more than a year’s growth. This development was continued by 
these six pupils in Grade III, except in the case of one pupil who 
progressed only two months. 1 lie average growth in Grades II and 

TABLE I 


Number of Months of Progress Made in Reading iiv Kouki een Piumi/, 
Who Failed in Reading in Grade I and WT.re Given Instruc¬ 
tion at thejr Own Levels in grades lx- tv 


Pupil 

Nuvum or MONius or Pit ninths 

iNTmicrw 1 
Ql fillFlir ON 
Trfcim 
RrvrKJON ny 






Hh>ri Siwv 


GcarJc I 

Grade 11 

Grade IH 

Grade IV 

r lr*iT 

I . • 

7 

13 

a 

12 

103 

2 . . . . , . 

5 

3 

12 

iX 

01 

3 ■ ■ 

5 

10 

10 

10 

03 

4 - ’ 

7 

3 

io 

10 


s . 

4 

4 

3 

U) 

iO\ 

6. 

7 

4 

4 

M 

01 

7 ■ - - ■ 

3 

7 

5 

•" 

1m 

a,. . . 

1 

n 

10 


it>?> 

9.. 

6 

16 

10 


ns 

10. 

5 

9 

15 


IOH 

ii. 

4 

2 

*1 


I 0 .| 

12. ... 

4 

2 

2 


o'> 

13. .. 

6 

9 

2 


lor 

14. ■ - 

4 

2 

4 


100 

Average . 

5 3 

7 a 

7 -i 

M 3 

IOI o 


III was 7,2 months and 7.1 months, respectively. At the end of 
Grade III seven of the fourteen pupils had made progiess of two 
or more years, which was the minimum requirement foi normal pro¬ 
motion. Three pupils who had not made two years’ progress hut who 
showed signs of growth at the end of Lhc third year were promoted 
In Grade IV, Pupil 5 made nineteen months' growth, which was 
eight months more than was made in his first three years of school¬ 
ing, Pupil 7 made eighteen months' growth, three months more than 
she had made in her first three years. Pupil 0 achieved thirteen 
months’ growth in Grade IV, which was two months less than the 
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lotal growth he had made in the primary grades. The table shows 
that 110L 011c of the seven slow readers who were promoted to Grade 
IV made less than a full years’ growth in that grade. The average 
growth score was 14.3 months. 

When the experiment is evaluated against its original objective, 
a fair amount of success may be claimed for it. At the end of Grade 
III half of the possible first-grade failures had made sufficient prog¬ 
ress to warrant normal promotion to Grade IV. Further, when the 
experiment was extended and three poor readers were allowed to 
make up their deficiency in Grade IV, 71 per cent of the probation¬ 
ary group warranted normal promotions. Before general conclusions 
can be reached, however, several problems need consideration. 

How handicapped were these pupils in the various subjects be¬ 
cause of their low reading ability? As soon as the inore apt pupils 
began lo lead in Grade I, they made contributions to the science 
and the social-studies programs from their readings. The poor read¬ 
ers in Grade II obviously were not able to make contributions from 
reading, but this deficiency did not preclude all contributions to the 
group. One slow reader, for example, learned from his brother the 
use of a magnet and gave a demonstration on this subject to the 
class. Anolhcr slow reader secured from his father information on 
Lhe anaconda in answer to a class problem. Teachers generally agree 
that thcic are many worth-while, firsthand experiences to be had in 
these grades. To argue that these children would have had richer 
expciiences if they had been able to read is futile in the light of the 
facL that they were not able to read. When the subject matter 
learned is considered, there is no evidence in this investigation that, 
as far as science and social studies are concerned, slow readers were 
handicapped. Tesls were given at the close of the science and the 
social-studies units in Grades III and IV, the results of which in¬ 
variably showed that theie was little or no relation between the sub¬ 
ject mattci learned and the ability to read. The explanation is found 
in lhe high degree lo which these subjects were socialized Much 
Lime was given for children to report to each other on their findings 
Thcic was a positive relation between a knowledge of the reading 
skills and ability to do the arithmetic in Grades III and IV While 
Ihis relation was not high, it indicated that, so long as the present 
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course of study is used, there is need for caution in promoting pupils 
to Grade IV. 

The program must give consideration not only to the welfare of 
the slow pupils but also to the progress through the primary grades 
of Lhe average and the superior readers. The experiment was started 
with the fundamental assumption that, as children became indo- 
pendent, the teacher could dismiss them from her constant care and 
thereby give more time to the backward pupils, An example will 
show bow this principle worked. In the latter part of Grade I Pupil 
iS was able to read a number of books. She was so much interested 
in reading that she read of her own volition at home and aL school. 
Her habits were sufficiently good that she cither worked out the 
words for herself or secured help. She was permitted by the teacher 
to read independently of the group, to select her books under the 
guidance of the teacher, and to share her stories with the teacher and 
members of the class several times a week. This pupil also read by 
this method in Grades II and III and was joined by others as they 
became independent. This plan differed from common practice in 
two respects: (r) Basal readers were not used with groups in Grades 
II and III. (2) The teacher in these grades gave more time to the 
slow readers than to the fast readers. Because of this departure from 
common practice, it is necessary to examine the progress of the 
children who read rapidly in Grade I. 

In Table II are given Lhe records of fourteen pupils who began 
to read rapidly in Grade I. It is interesting that there was no differ¬ 
ence which could be considered significant in the ages and the health 
of this group and of the slow readers. Both groups had the same 
number of adenoids ancl tonsil cases and approximately the same 
number of absences. There was some difference between the two 
groups in intelligence. 

The average growth made by the pupils who read rapidly was 
13.5 months in Grade I and ro.6 months in Grade II. This drop 
was to be expected. Half the group possessed not more than normal 
intelligence; consequently, they could not be expected to continue 
their rapid progress in Grade II, The drop in Grade III to H.H 
months is cause for apprehension. In all probability some of this 
loss resulted from spending too much time with the weaker children, 
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The teachers of this grade were, no doubt, anxious to bring the 
weaker children up to the grade requirement and unconsciously did 
so at the expense of the better readers. If this supposition is accu¬ 
rate, correction can easily be made. 

There is still another factor that must he considered. A study of 
Tables I and II shows that fluctuations were common. A child who 
made fourteen months’ growth in the first year might make the 

TABLE II 


Num d er of Months of Progress Made in Reading d y four¬ 
teen PuPir.s Who Learned Rapidly in Grade I 


Pupil 

Numder op Months or Progress 

INTELLIGENCE 
Quotient on 
Toman 
Revision ob 
UiNET-SmoN 
Test 

Grndc 1 

Grade 11 

Grade HI 

Grade IV 

t 5 

M 

7 

9 

IO 

103 

16 

15 


10 

10 

114 

i 7 

14 

14 

1 

IO 

127 

18 

15 

3 

10 

10 

100 

19 . 

12 

16 

8 

4 

96 

20 

ifi 

12 

11 

9 

1 13 

m. 

12 

it 

7 

8 

98 

n . 

11 

10 

9 

13 

105 

n 

18 

a 

12 

* 

122 

n 

13 

10 

X 


121 

25 

u 

13 

0 1 


114 

2(5 

12 

13 

13 

. 

ri6 

37 

13 

8 

9 


101 

3 a 

12 

8 

5 

■ 

106 

Average . 

13 5 

10 6 

8 8 

9 3 

109.7 


same score the following year ot cut his scoie in half. For example, 
Pupil 1 with an intelligence quotient of 103 made only seven 
months’ progress in the first year but made the grade norm at the 
endof the fouithyear, while Pupil ij, with the same intelligence quo¬ 
tient, had made only about the same amount of progress by the end 
of Grade IV although he had made fourteen months’ progress during 
the first year. Close records have been kept of the progress of forty- 
two pupils from Grade I lluough Grades III and IV, and only two 
pupils have made approximately Lhc same degree of growth in each 
year of their schooling. It is hardly possible that this fluctuating is 
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due to factors which could have been controlled but which were un¬ 
observed by the teacher. Indeed, the daLa in this study indicate 
that the slow progress made by some pupils in beginning reading, 
which is usually treated by retarding Lhe pupil, is nothing more than 
normal fluctuation. A child who made five months’ growth in (hade 
II was not considered a failure since she had made fifteen months’ 
growth in Grade I, but another child who made only live months' 
growth in Grade 1 was considered a failure. 'I he reason for this 
difi'erencc is that the first-grade child had no reserve to bolster his 
record after this initial faltering. Indeed, a reserve is mil necessary 
to care for normal fluctuations in any grade save the first. A child 
ending Grade III one-half year behind is not considered a failure 
or necessarily a slow pupil. First-grade standards nrc much more 
stringent than those of other grades, with the result that failure has 
been much higher in this grade. 

Another interesting phase of this study is that the cause of failure 
in reading at the end of Grade IV is not so directly associated with 
progress in Grade I as has been commonly assumed. Might pupils 
were promoted to Grade V in June, 1935, who were one year or more 
below the average. Of this number, only three could have been con¬ 
sidered possible failures in Grade I. Grade V inherited fou r repealers 
who were still poor in spite of their repeating. 

SUMMARY 

The cause for slow or rapid growth in beginning leading is un¬ 
known, but it would appear that both are part of the giowlh of 
normal pupils. Fluctuations arc mu cl; greater in the upper grades 
than in the lower grades. Fluctuations arc treated less seriously in 
the upper grades because it has been thought that later progress was 
dependent on a child's “getting a good start” in Grade I. 

If the slow and backward pupils are kcpl together and inslrut Us I 
at their own levels, a good proportion of tlvc slow pupils will be able 
at the end of Grade III to fit into an average fourth-grade group. 
There appears to be nothing inherent in this plan that interrupts I lie 
progress through the primary grades of the average and the supvrioi 
pupils. Further, it is not believed that backwardness in reading is 
a great deterrent to progress in the subjects in the primary grades, 
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This list of references is the third of a series relating to instruction 
at the elementary-school level The first list contains items on the 
curriculum, methods of teaching and study, and supervision. The 
second list contains items grouped under the following subject fields: 
reading, English, spelling, handwriting, the social sciences, and 
gcogiaphy. The present list covers the remaining subject fields at 
the elementary-school level and is the last of the series of three deal¬ 
ing with elementary-school instruction. 

ARITHMETIC 1 
G. T. Buswell 

'This list of references was selected from a total of ninety-two 
titles which were examined by the writer. The basis of selection was 
chiefly the presentation of new material of importance or critical 
discussions by competent authors. The bibliography covers the 
period from June, 1035, 1 ° the end of June, 1936. The annotations 
are descriptive rather than critical 

500, Andrews, K Emerson "The Dari; Ages of Arithmetic/' Atlantic Month - 
ly, (’EY I (July, T035I, 64-63, 

An inlriPiling hwlimcal article showing some methods of using arithmetic 
hffori- l hi* use ol Lite irindii-liahic numerals. By contrast shows advantages 
of lhe ]«L"itnL number sysLcm 

c; ro HkmvsMcit, Willi im A ( and Chazal, Charlotte B “The Effects of 
Premature Dull in Third-Guide Aiitlunotic, u Journal of Educational 
ftewnnh, XXIX (September 1035), 17-28 

Ucpruls .111 r\jH*iinirnl on the Use of drill with si *ty-three thiid-gradc pupils 
Sh«n\i lit,A dull nuWs liulc, \f any, contribution to growth m quantitative 
llimkuif' and ilut li ofLcn bills Lo modify previous habiLs. Also points out 
m Lnn poutin' values nr drill Includes bibliography 

1 Sic also Ilrcn 1H0 (1 liJdnTb) in ihe list of scleeLcd fefcHinces appearing in the 
M>rN, mmo» number of the Elementary School Journal, Item 371 (Hmeckner) in the 
Miiy J > 11; \<i, number of Lhc SM Review, ami Item 372 (llrucckner) in the September, 
u)\(), number of the E/cmciitary School Journal 
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5 n. Brownell, William A. # and Watson, Brantley. “The Gomparalivc 
Worth of Two Diagnostic Techniques in Arithmetic, 1 ’ Journal of /edu¬ 
cational Research) XXIX (May, m<>), C 6 ^j 6 . 

The value of personal interviews as a diagnostic technique i9 comjwrcd with 
analysis ol test papers and written records. Data cover addition of fractions 
hy -2AS pupils in Grade V. Shows superior results of personaldnten icw tech¬ 
nique except for grosser types of diagnosis, when the two method* appeared to 
be equally effective. 

ji2. Carmichael, R. D. "Number ami Clear Thinking,” Scientific Monthly, 
XU (December, 1935), -190-500. 

A stimulating theoretical nrtlcle with Bpccisl benrinR on iion-coinpulntiomi) 
arithmetic, 

513, DeMay, Aity J. h A rithmctic Cleanings ,” Childhood Education, XI (Juno, 

I 93 S)i 4 o 8 -h. 

A short but suggestive article showing concretely some ways to develop mean¬ 
ings in arithmetic in the lower grades. 

514, Dickey, John W< “Why Invert the Divisor and Multiply?” School Sci* 

cnee and Mathematics, XXXVI (March, rpjd), 299-30;. 

Shows an inductive method of rationalizing the division of fractions. 

515, Grossnjckle, Foster E. “Reliability of Diagnosis of Certain Types of 

Errors in Long Division with a One-Figure Di visor,” Journal of Experi¬ 
mental Education IV (September, 1935), 7-16. 

The author gave teats to approximately two hundred fiupilg in each of tirades 
V-XV, Concludes that three responses me necessary for diagnostic purposes. 
Complete data are included in report. 

516, Grossnickle, Foster E. “To Cheek or Not To Cheek l u Elementary 

School Journal, XXXVI (September, 1935), 35-39* 

Presents data from 404 pupils in Grade IV, allowing Llic number and (lie types 
of errors in checking in long division, The author questions the value of check¬ 
ing at this grade level A timely study, 

517, Grossnickle, Foster E. “Errors and Questionable Habits of Work in 

Long Division with a One-Figure Divisor, 11 Journal of Educational Re- 
search,XXIX (January, 1936), 353-68. 

Makes a detailed analysis of the habits of work of 453 children iu tirades 
V-VTII, Gives frequency of appearance of each of the 57 habits listed, 

318. Grossnickle, Foster E. “The Incidence of Error in Division with a One- 
Figure Divisor When Short and Long Forms of Division Arc Used; 1 
Journal of Educational Research, XXIX (March, 1936), 509*11. 

A study supporting the use of the Jong form of division when the divisor [« a 
one-figure number, 

519- Gunderson, Agnes G, “Nature and Amount of Arithmetic iu Readers 
fox Grades I and II," Elementary School Journal, XXXVI (March, 
JmO, 527-40, 
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Analyzes ten sets of primary readers to find the arithmetic terms included 
Presents detailed results. Shows possibilities of closer integration between 
reading and arithmetic in primary grades. 

520. Gundlacii, W* B. "Ability of High School Pupils in Common Tractions, 11 

Journal of Educational Research, XXIX (January, 1936), 347-54. 

Analyzes results of a diagnostic test in fractions given to between tvvo and three 
hundred pupils in each grade from the seventh to the twelfth. Shows growth 
and variation from grade to grade, 

521. Morton, Dan M. “Number Forma and Arithmetical Ability in Children/' 

British Journal of Educational Psychology , VI (February, 1936), 58-73 

An interesting study of the number forms found in a group of 867 pupils, 
largely of the agta of twelve to Cou\teem Found that children having nuimbfcT 
foims lankcd high in arithmetic test given to the group Many sample number 
forms reproduced. 

522. Pyle, W. II. “An Experimental Study of the Development of Certain 

Aspects of Reasoning," Journal ojEducational Psychology , XXVI (Octo¬ 
ber, 1935), 539~46. 

Presents results from tests of approximately a thousand pupils in Grades 
Ilt-XU on a series of arithmetic problems. Shows the lowest grade at which 
75 per cent of the pupils could solve each problem. 

523. Stelson, II. E. "Business Arithmetic for the High School/' School Sci¬ 

ence and Mathematics, XXXV (June, 1935), 586-97. 

Expands the notion of business arithmetic to include "the business side of 
every social inblituLion ,J rather than limiting it to commercial enterprises. 

524. Stretch, Lohena B. “The Value and Limitations of Drill in Arithmetic," 

Childhood Education, XI (June, 1935), 413-16. 

A carefully worded article showing the inadequacy of drill to develop insight 
into number and to make arithmetic meaningful. Points out positive value of 
drill m (mining .iml numUining efficient habits of number manipulation. 

525. Wilson, G M. “The Challenge of One Hundred Pei Cent Accuracy in 

the Fundamentals of Arithmetic" Educational Method > XV (November, 

1035)i92-96. 

f ;i\ cs the author’s view of "100 per ccnL accuracy" and presents a hypothetical 
plan for achieving such results 

526. Wilson, G, M “What Research Reveals on Proper Drill Content of Ele¬ 

mentary Arithmetic," Mathematics Teacher ; XXVIII (December, 1935), 

477 ' 81 - 

Set h up certain lumln turns for a program of drill and criticizes attempts to drill 
on all operations which arc taught. Presents a timely point of view which, if 
followed, would give pupils more Umc to develop the meaning aspects of arith¬ 
metic. 
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527, Wulfing, Gretciien. “Maturation as u Factor in Learning,” (uhjorma 
Jouriiu! of Elementary Education, IV (February, i-i« 64■ 

The last half of the article deals wilharillinivlir rcadinrM Summ.irhi v 1 \isliiig 
studies, makes suggestions for further n*icimh, ami piws liilili»>»r.i]>hy 

SCIEN C'li 1 

W, W- McSpaddkn 

Teachers College, Columbia University 

This bibliography on science instruction in l lie elementary school 
includes articles, courses of study, brochures, ami books published 
during the inLei val of June, 1935, to June, 103b- Most of Urn materi¬ 
al is of the discussion type, although definitely showing trends that 
are the result of research in this area, Some two or three of the 
articles are reports of research carried on by workers in the held. 
The points of view of the materials abstracted here show a striking 
agieement, especially when contrasted with material of only a few 
years ago. 

52S. Anberson, Mary C. 11 X Sixth-Grade Unit in Electricity/’ St inn c Ai/iini- 
tion, XIX (October, 1935), 112-16. 

An account of a teaching unit on electricity used willi a Mxlh gr.ulv \ Out* 
cornea in terms of knowledges, skills, attitudes, and ap|irc< i iiinnv ,ue Imlcd 

529. Blovgh, Glenn 0 * “Science in the Elementary School I’nigrum/’ .SifoW 

Science and Mathematics, XXXVI (March, nyO) 355 jjK, 

A discussion oi the place of science in die elementary wliool in nlilmii (u die 
general education of the child and the outcome that mny hv i'\jh i ini 

530. Bruce, G. V. ,r ElemcnLary School Science: References and IhMrm Imiul 

Materials/ 1 Science Ed neat ion } XX (April, 1936), 7*S-iU, 

A very complete bibliography of sources of experimental ;uti\iltr*> ami utln r 
"things to do M in elementary-school science 

531. Croxtcw, W, C. < Tupils J Ability To Generalize/’ SlM .Vm-ii.i mu/ 

MatheiiiaiuS) XXXVI (June, 1936), 627-3 \ ■ 

A presentation of the results of five experiments especially lurriu! out to 
the ability of children to generalize. Tabulated results slum an iu< ri tMug 
percentage of correct generalizations with cntli grade fnuu kuuli uurtm 
through Grade IX. "There is little in these experiments in bulb air lb.il jumoj 
high school pupils possess markedly supcdoi ability to gvimrnli/v limit \w\w 
mediate-grade pupils possess, the difference in scores in favor uf ilu* (uinui 

1 Sec also Item 360 (Hnupt) and chapter \ii oi Item 3(17 (Norton and Norl"ii) m 
the list of selected references appealing in the September, 1930, number of the h'limai- 
lary School Journal, 
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being IiLtle more Llian might reasonably be credited to added experience” — 
a significant statement in view of the somewhat controversial issues that have 
been raised about tins point. 

532. Detraz, Julia, Sibley, Margaret; and Wyler, Rose. "Air and Weath¬ 

er/’ NCES News Notes, II (November, 1935, and January, 1936), 67-69, 
84 ^ 5 ' Salem, Massachusetts: National Council on Elementary Sci¬ 
ence (\V. G. Whitman, Managing Editor, % State Teachers College). 
An interesting unit in science for kindergarten and Grade I worked out by two 
classroom teachers in collaboration with a science specialist. Describes many 
useful activities and children's reactions to them 

533. Momentary School Science Syllabus, Vol. I. Glens Falls, New York: Glens 

Falls Public Schools, 1936, 

The first of two volumes comprising the course of study in elementary-school 
science for Glens Falls. This volume treats in detail the topics for the kinder¬ 
garten and Grades I, II, and III. Many helpful activities are suggested in con¬ 
nection with each topic. The book is the work of a committee of classroom 
teachers whose purpose it was to offer a continuous, integrated program of 
Lcsted science jnatciial, In the opinion of the writei, this course is one of the 
most significant pieces of work in elementary-school science that has been 
developed. 

534. Elementary Science: Course of Study: Vol. I, Primary Grades, pp. 1S4; 

Vol. II, Grades IV, V, and VI, pp. 172; Vol. Ill, Grades VII and VIII, 
pp. 104. Council Bluffs, Iowai Council JBluffs Public Schools, 1936. 

One of the particularly interesting, lecently published courses of study in 
clementary-scliool science. 

533. Fitzpatrick, Frederick Linder Science Interests. New York: Teach¬ 
ers College, Columbia University, IQ3 6 - Pp* vi+72. 

A critical study, Lhc conclusions of which throw into qucsLion previous inter¬ 
pretations of studies of interests. 

536 IIepeernan, Helen. "A State-wide Program of Science Education ill 
Elementary Schools/' Education, LVI (March, 1936), 400-404 
A discussion of the science piogiam in the California elementary schools The 
place of the state bulletins, Science Guide for Elementary Schools, is considered 
The material 111 the bulletins is being tested ui several elementary schools in 
co-operation with the specialists who prepare it The various approaches and 
outcomes of the units tested by the teacbeis and childien arc entertainingly 
related in this article. 

537, Leining, Edna Bridge. Millions of Years in a II inter. Lincoln School 
Curriculum Studies, Units of Work New York: Lincoln School of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. Pp. viii-l-198. 

An advcntuic with science in Grade IV. A beautifully written narrative of 
educational experiences, with materials taken predominantly from science, 
which were continuous through a long interval. 
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5 3 fi. Melrose, Mary, "Radio Lessons in Elementary Science/ 1 School Sci¬ 
ence and Mathematics, XXXVI (February, 1936), 137-1 U 
An account of the elementary-school work iu science being conducted by radio 
in the schools in Cleveland, Ohio. 

539. Morrison, J. Cayce. "A Generalist Looks at Science in the Elementary 

Schools,” Teachers College Record, XXXVII {January, 1936)1 28^89. 
Discussion of some of Lhe obstacles to elementary -school Ktcnce that Mill exist 
and proposals of what can he done in terms of educational values. I#isls criteria 
by which the science program may be developed 

540. Palmer, E. Laurence, "Teochcrs Number” Cornell Rural School Leaflet, 

XXIX (September, 1935), 3-63, 

This number contains a series of recommend i\Lions for classroom teachers of 
Grades I, III, and V. The material is seasonally arranged and is primarily fot 
rural-school teachers, though much of it is u&ablc in urban situations. This 
number completes the suggestions to teachers for the first bj'\- grades, the issue 
oi September, 1934, having continued proposals for teachers of Grades II, IV, 
and VI. The material iu tins issue (as in the 1934 number) is closely integrated 
with the New York State syllabus in elementary science. 

541. Science and the Young Child, Washington: Association (or Childhood 

Education, 1936, Pp. 40. 

A bulletin prepared by the Science Committee of the association. Dinamo* 
various phases of the science work of the Lower elementary school. Of particular 
interest is the discussion of the place of science in the nursery and the kinder¬ 
garten, Other topics include a list of science ncliviticfi and needed equipment 
and supplies, a discussion of physical science at Ihia level, and a useful bibliog¬ 
raphy. Written by classroom tesichcra for classroom teachers. 

542. Wyler, Rose. "A Child Can See a Glacier" A r cu> York State lulucation, 

XXIII (Octoberj 193s), 20-3 2. 

Discusses experiences in element ary-school science that enable children to inter¬ 
pret geological and other phenomena in the world about them. Points out lhe 
need of developing adequate programs of teacher education in order that 
teachers cun guide children's Interest in, and appreciation of, their cm Iromiient. 

MUSIC 1 

Anne E, Pierce 

University of Iowa 

543. Dykema, Peter W., and Others. "Music and Rhythms,” Socializing 

Experiences in the Elementary School, pp. 343-91. Fourteenth Yearbook 
of the Department of Elementary School Principals lJullolui of the 
Department of Elementary School Principals, Vo], XIV, No. 6. Witsli- 
ington; Department of Elementary School Principals of the National 
Education Association, 1935, 

See also Item 455 (Lamp and Rays) in the list of selected references appearing in 
the September, 1936, number of the School Rtvieiv, 
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Experts in the field of music education have written on various topics, such as 
re-evaluating music in the curriculum, school choruses, music in rural schools, 
the vcrsc-spcaking choir, dancing, primary rhythm bands and eurythmics, and 
extra-curriculum activities, 

544. Flagg, Marion, '‘Where Next? And. IIqw Shall We Find the Way? ,J 

Music Educators Journal, XXII (Novembcr-December, 1935), 30-32 

The author raises questions in music instruction needing careful icsearch and 
experimentation, such as the place of singing in education, vocal resources of 
children, sight-reading and methods of teaching it, the social aspects of school 
nmsic, appreciation, and creative music. 

545. Fox, Lillian Mohr, and Hopkins, L. Thomas, Creative School Music. 

Newark) New Jersey: Silver Burdett Co., 1936. Pp, x+326. 

A practical and comprehensive treatment of the subject. The book is divided 
into three parts, Part I deals with the nature and nurture of creativeness and 
compares old and modern educational philosophy, Part II is concerned with 
methods of aiding children to develop creative expression in music. Part III 
gives examples oi original compositions of boys and girls of elementary-school 
age, 

546. Julian, Katherine L, “Music in Other Lands,” Instructor, XXV (May, 

1936), plates I-XII. 

Provides units of work for element try-school grades, Objectives, procedures, 
questions, activities for pupils, and music for playing are given for each lesson. 
The topic for early grades is folk music, opera is the subject for intermediate 
grades, and the study of instruments is developed for the uppei level of in¬ 
struction. A brief introduction dealing with the history of music nnd a list of 
books for the teacher precede the lessons. 

547. Mursell, James L. “Psychological Research Bearing on Music Educa¬ 

tion/' Music Educators Journal, XXII (November-Lecember, 1935), 
24-25. 

A summary and an evaluation of recent psychological studies concerned with 
music-teaching. 

54S. Music Education . Thirty-fifth Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, Part IL Bloomington, Illinois: Public School 
Publishing Co., 1936. Pp. xii+260, 

The book treats of general principles of music instruction, the place of music in 
the school program, course of study, activities now in vogue, and classroom 
and administrative problems, Each chapter was written by an educator ac¬ 
tively identified with the work. 

549. Perham, Beatrice. “An Environment for Music/ J Progressive Education, 
XII (October, 1935)1 409-12. 

Describes equipment and activities for elemental-grade children in an ex¬ 
perimental school. 
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550. Pierce, Anne IS. Good References on Ten hi iir Music in lilcmcnlary 

Schools, United Slates Office of Education HiblioRraphy No. ,| 1 (1035). 
Pp. 10, 

Aii annotated and classified iisL of hooks, pamphlets, and monographs 

551. Strickland, Ruth G., and Stokes, Gertrude: S. ‘‘Altitudes and Ap¬ 

preciations in Third nnd Fourth Grade Music," Childhood Education, 
XII (March, 1936), 2 66-69. 

A short account of a progressive course of study in mime for thiblren ot eight 
ami nine years of age. The program Includes singing, rhythm, notation nnd 
piano techniques, listening, and creative uork, 

552. Thomson, Blanche C, "A Supervisory Program in Music Hased upon 

Teacher Initiative," Educational Method, XV (April, 11)36), 34-1-51. 
Report of mi experiment in a community with cl population of approximately 
16,000 to impiove supervision and leaching in the elementary frehooh, Die 
call program, in which supervisory visitation is made upon request, was fol¬ 
lowed during a six-year period mid is described and crnluaictl. The author be¬ 
lieves that the advantages of this plan far outweigh its Jim if at in ns, 

553. Yearbook of the Mum Educators A f aiiomi Conference, 7 witty-citfith Year, 

I935‘ Chicago; Music Educators National Conference (Oi| Kasl Jack- 
son Boulevard), 1935. Pp. S44- 

Contains papers, addresses, and reports delivered at sectional meeting* The 
material is a review of contemporary music education in the piddle wlioids nnrl 
touches on nil phases of teaching and administration, 

ART 1 

W. G. Whotborb 

554. Cox, George J, "Fusing Art with Life," Proceeding of the Pacific Arts 

Association , 1Q35\ pp. 66-72, Stanford University, California: Pacific 
Aits Association (Darnel M. Mcndclowilz, Secretary). 

Discusses the changes which have developed in society in recent years and the 
need for art in relation to present-day civilization 

555. Craweord, C. C (| and Malin, Mary Alice, ,f Au Experiment with Three 

Ways of Teaching Water-Color Painting/' JLIetncnlury School Journal, 
XXXVI (September, 1935), 40-43, 

An objective eval 11,-1 tion of the effectiveness of instruction in water color painl- 
ing by three commonly utilized approaches 1 (1) preliminary pencil dr.iuing, 
(2) preliminary chalk drawing, and (3) free painting. Com ludes ilia 1 the \ n-m il- 
drawing method is superior to the chalk-sketching nnd free painting method*, 

55 6 - D’Amico, Victor E. "High Lights of a Study of Art in Our Srhnols," 
Art Education Today , pp, 1-16, Now York: Teachers College, Colum¬ 
bia University, 1936, 

1 ^ ee a * S0, * tcm .350 (Unggeriy) in Lhc fist of selected references appearing In tlic Sep' 
tember, 1936, number of the Elementary School Journal, 
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Analyzes modern practices in art education, at the elementary- and secondary- 
school levels. Discusses the teacher and his training, treats the attitude of the 
administrator and general educator toward the subject, compares different 
mcLhods, and indicates some future trends, 

557. La Beaume, Louis. "Art Is a Way of Life,” Wesleni Arts Association 

Bulletin , Vol. XX, No. 1, pp 111-17, Indianapolis, Indiana: Western 
Arts Association (5215 College Avenue), 1935, 

Discusses modern tendencies in art, with emphasis on the need For sinccic 
expression in the arts tliaL will reflect the ideals and modes of the present age. 

558. Lee, Edwin A. "The Arts in Modern Life,” Proceedings of the Pacific Arts 

Association, ipj5, pp. 10-13. Stanford University, California; Pacific 
Arts Association (Daniel M. MendclowiU, Secretary). 

A discussion of the problems of art in modern life, Particular emphasis is given 
to the relation of art to leisure-time activities brought about by present eco¬ 
nomic and social changes. 

559. Littlejohns, J., and Needham, A. Training oj Taste in the Arts and 

Crafts New York: Pitman Publishing Corp, 1933, Pp, viii+152. 
Report of a study made in Great Britain of children’s reactions to arts-and- 
crafts products. The methods employed are unusual and furnish valuable 
suggestions lo the student of tests and measurements. 

560. Mathias, Margaret. "Art in the Integrated Program/’ School Arts 

Magazine, XXXV (February, 1936), 324-31, 

Interprets the meaning of the term "integration" and discusses the educational 
values ol bringing art into close articulation with ail activities ol the school. 

561. Peck, Leigh. "An Experiment with Drawing in Relation to the Predic¬ 

tion of School Success,” Journal of Applied Psychology , XX (February, 
1936), 16-43. 

An analysis of (1) lire relation between the drawing performance and the school 
achievement of young children and (2) the factors influencing that relation 

562. Tomlinson, R R Crafts for Children. New York’ Studio Publications, 

Inc„ 1935 Pp tao* 

Presents a discussion of a wide variety of craftwork that is being done by chil¬ 
dren in many lands The book is divided into six chapters- i, ff A Definition 
of '{.Tafts 1 ", ii, "Craft Teaching Today"; iiV, "Craft Teaching m Many 
Lands", iv, "Principles [of Design and Their Application)", v, "Methods"; vi, 
"Summary and Conclusions ” Three pages of color rcpioductions are among 
its profuse iUuslialions 

563. Watehiian, Klis'aijktji. The Rhythm Book. New Yoik. A S. Barnes & 

Co., Inc., 1936. Pp, x-f-150, 

A mnmml for teachers of children. Presents the functional relations between 
rhythmic movement and rhythmic expression in various art forms. Suggests 
possibilities ior integrating such subjects as music, drawing, and physical edu¬ 
cation hi preschool, kindergarten, and elementary education. 
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564. Wilson, Delia F. Primary Industrial Arts Series, Hook I, pp. 40; Rook 

H pp. 40; Book III, pp, 341 Book IV, pp. 48* Pcoriei, Illinois: Manual 
Arts Press, 1935* 

A series of small books lo aid teachers of the primary Rmilcs in presenting 
manipulative processes in the constructive arts Books I mirl 11 deal with 
paper-work, Book III with basketry and weaving, uml Honk IV with clay- 
modeling and pottery. 

565. Winslow, Leon L, "The Preparation of Written Descriptions for Units of 

Teaching in Art," Educational Administration and Supervision, XXII 
(October, 1936), 481-98, 

Defines the unit procedure as applied to art work and uiim to raiiomduc the 
subject matter involved in terms of appropriate units of instruction. An experi¬ 
mental unit on toys h presented tor Grade I am) n unit on architecture for 
Grade IX. 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS 

Homer J, Smith 
University of Minnesota 

566. Bawden, William Thomas. "Review of Industrial Education for the Bi¬ 

ennium, 1934-1935," IndusirialEihication Magnzinc t XXXVIII (March, 

1936). 74 - 88 . 

Outlines the important changes and trends in theory and practice in Industrial 
education. Attention is given to social and economic confusion, with Uhioukc- 
quent problems lor those who promote and administer induHtrl.il si ImoU ami 
classes, General educators will profit greatly from this summary, mid workers 
in the special field will appreciate checking their plans with the thuughK of a 
serious and informed leader, 

567. Blauch, Lloyd 3 L Federal Co-operation in dgrurtfruru/ Kvtaisitm Il'ci rh t 

Vocational Education, niid Vocational RehiiltilHation. United Stales 
Office of Education Bulletin No. 15, 1933. I’p, xii4- 398. 

This complete and thoroughly documented bulletin should he a part <d the 
library oj every educational worker who desires to have a lunlurkal pumre nf 
federal participation in tlic instruction of the youth ami the adult. Through 
discussion 0/ economic, social, and educational changes, the reader is led 
naturally into an understanding of the national poiuL of view. 

568. Diamond, Thomas. "Responsibility of Industrial Arts Teacher in Social 

Problems," American Vocational Association Journal and News Uulfctin, 
XI (May, 1936), 104-6. 

The author believes that industrial-aria teachers arc in a ulraU'i'io podium to 
present fundamental social and economic ideas and that they have the un¬ 
avoidable responsibility of doing so. Suggestions of worthy lupus arc given, 
such as large-production organ!znlions, redistribution of wealth, thrift, occu¬ 
pational refaction, wages, work attitudes, leisure, etc. 
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569* Fiuese, Joiin F. “New Types of Industrial Curricula and Courses/ 1 
American Vocational Association Journal and News Bulletin f X (Sep¬ 
tember, 1935), 79'fii. 

That the post-depression period has brought new needs in the training of girls 
and boys, as well as of adults in service, is the theme of Professor Friese’s 
brief statement, Chief attention is given to the program for the senior high 
school, with an outline of suggested types of industrial courses. Interesting 
notes arc given on administrative costs and teaching fitness. 

570. FryKLUnd, Verne C. “Suboidination of Handwork in Industrial Arts,” 

American Vocational Association Journal and News Bulletin , XI (May, 

m&), 11-1 83. 

The author makes the timely suggestion that good handwork, be preserved as 
the foundation of Industrial-arts instruction While recognizing the worth 
of the current emphasis on informational and cultural values, he argues for 
greater eflort toward easy, correct, and practical craftsmanship, 

571. Hamilton, Allen T, “Graduate Work m the Field of Industrial Educa¬ 

tion,” Industrial Education Magazine, XXXVIII (January, 1936), 
34 ~ 37 ' 

This article is essentially a plea that the teacher-training institutions keep 
Lhcir offerings and methods abreast of the changes in society, especially in the 
realms of production and exchange, The initial college degree should be given 
fresh meaning as the years pass. The advanced degrees should always prepare 
for leadership and should guarantee readiness for planning active atLack on 
new problems 

572. How Vocational Education Has Helped in Time oj Need. Special supple¬ 

ment to School LifCj XXI (October, 1935), Pp. 28, 

An illustrated exposition of the service and the progress of vocational-education 
activities during depression years Gives facts about the assistance provided 
for many groups, such as the unemployed, industrial workers, farmeis, home¬ 
makers, physically handicapped, and youth. Evidence is offered showing how 
federal, state, and local authorities have co-operated by direct and indirect 
means for the betterment of conditions through specific training. 

573. Kepler, F. R, "A Survey of Drafting-Room Practices/’ Industrial Arts 

and Vocational Education , XXV (March, 1936), 7 I- 7^ 

The author reports a valuable study sponsored by the Michigan Industrial 
Education Society One hundred and sixteen industrial firms m the state co¬ 
operated by having selected representatives (draftsmen, engineers, foremen, 
etc,) respond to a detailed questionnaire 

574. J Labor through the Century , 1833-1933* Bulletin of the Bureau of Labor 

Statistics of the United States Department of Labor, No 605, 1934 (re¬ 
vised). Pp 42. 

A partial record of labor’s part in the progress of a century is here given in brief 
and readable form. The bulletin, because of its content, size, and illustration, 
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should be in every school library and should be purchased in quantity ns sup¬ 
plementary material in industrial education nml the social sciences. 

57 >y Luehring, Arthur H., and Yager, Sylvan A. A General Shop, Its 
Equipment and a Suggested Curriculum for the Smaller High Schools/ 1 
Teachers Collie Journal , VII (March, 1936), 51-82. Terre Haute, 
Indiana; State Teachers College. 

The general shop is interestingly explained In this article from ihe slandpomL 
of origin, development, oigmiizalbn, advantages, and disittlviinlAgea, Shop 
plans, equipment, and teacher preparation arc discussed, with distinct refer¬ 
ence to schools of small enrolments, Teaching units, projects, and instructional 
aids nre suggested in four subject-mailer fields* 

576. Schmidt, Fred J., Jr. Leisme Time Bibliography—A Guide to Books and 
Magazine Articles Pertaining to Leisure Time and (0 A vocational Interests 
Related (0 Industrial Arts Education. Ames, Iowa: Industrial Arts De¬ 
partment, Iowa Slate College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, 1935. 
Tp. 84, 

This excellent list gives references on sixty topics, such as archery, hnskeiry, 
carving, furniture, kites, leather work, photography, etc Separate sets of 
books and magazine articles arc named as representing l he best litem lure avail¬ 
able on each of the topics. 

577 “School Shop Annual, 1936 Edition/ 1 Industrial Aids and Vocational 
Education XXV (February, 1936), 33-70 and rA-5&fV 
A special edition of one of the special journal devoted to dinar-dim of types of 
industrial schools and courses, shop management, snfny, nml the like. It con¬ 
tains listsoi equipment and supplies and a generous amount of helpful a<K<-ris¬ 
ing material It is the ninth "Amnial” issued by the liruce Publishing Cmn- 
pany Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

578. Smith, Homer. J. "The Three Degrees in Industrial Education/ 1 Indus¬ 

trial Arts and Vocational Edit cation, XXV (March, 1936), 85-88. 

Deals with certain historical aspects of the granting of academic degrees 
through the ages and with preaent-day designations and meanings Suggestions 
are made of purposes, programs, requirements, and standards at three degree 
levels, with special reference to industrial education 

579. "Vocational Education and Unemployment.” United States Office of 

Education, Miscellaneous No. 1623 (1935). Pp. 115 (mimeographed). 
This material is an authentic record, by slates, oT how vdratioiial-edur.iliuji 
funds are being used for the relief of unemployment H was compiled under l hr 
direction of J. C. Wright, assistant commissioner for vocational cduuilioii 

580. Watfle, Harvey W. "Why Teach Mechanical DrawlnR?" 

Arts and Vocational Education^ XXV (January, 1936), $ 7, 
Industrial-education leaders have done much in recent years to clarify the trims 
ol their special departments or curriculum nrens. The present article is strictly 
inline with the great need for definite statements of the cnnlrihuijnits 1,0 be 
expected from individual subjects and courses, 
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HOME ECONOMICS 1 

Beulaii I. Coon 

United States Office of Education 

581 Amidon, Edna P. ‘‘Better Housing as an Objective of Home Economics 
Instruction/ 1 Journal of Home Economics , XXVIII (May, 1936), 301-5. 

Shows Hie relation of housing to some other phases of home economics, lists 
goals to which homemaklng instruction may make specific contributions, and 
suggests some pupil experiences which are helpful, 

582. Gross, Irma II. "Woild Progress in Home Economics, 1927 to 1934/* 

Journal of Home Economics^ XXVIII (April, 1936), 233-40, 

Summarizes points of similarity and difference in home-economics programs 
found in various countries nt various school levels. 

583. Home Economics Education—Suggestions for Developing Programs and 

Course of Study Materials in Homemaking. Pennsylvania Department 
oC Public Instruction Bulletin 103. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: State 
Department of Public Instruction, 1935. Pp 64. 

Sets up principles of curriculum construction, home and community conditions 
that should be considered, plans of organization at different levels, outcomes 
and criteria for evaluating objectives and developing a measurement program 
in Iwme economics, 

584. Home Economics — Suggested Course of Study for Seventh and Eighth Grades. 

Columbus, Ohio; State Department of Education, 1935. Pp, 58 

Presents an outline of work for seventh- and eighth-grade pupils which is the 
result of a study of diaries of activities and a trial and revision of a course set 
up to consider these activities. 

585. Lydauger, Elizabeth, and Pre&sey, Alice Donnelly. "Home Eco¬ 

nomics' 1914 and 1035,” Journal of Home Economics, XXVIII (Jami- 
ary, 193d), 1-4 

Contrasts the objectives and practices in these two periods and lists ten changes 
occurring in the last twenty }'cars. 

586 Miller, Ellen "Home Economics Subject Matter in Teaching Family 
and Social Relationships," Journal of Home Economics , XXVII (De¬ 
cern bei, ig$s)i 637-40. 

Stresses the opportunity to use this subject matter to enable pupils to live 
clTecLivc lives in their families and in their social gioup, functioning in their 
thinking, feeling, and doing and using the problems that they face as a basis for 
activity. 

1 See also Item 222 (Chndderdon) in the list of selected references appearing in the 
March, 1936, number of the School Review and the chapter on "Home Economics" in 
Item 367 (Norton and Norton) appearing in the September, 1936, number of the Ele¬ 
mentary School Journal . 
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Of particular value to principals or teachers who are "suddenly plugged into 
the mysteries of classifying, arranging, and lending hooka.*' The minimum 
essentials of library technique are given to aid such persons, 

595. Latiirop, Edith A, Aids in Book Selection for Elementary School Libraries , 
United States Office of Education Pamphlet No. 65 (1935). Pp. 40. 

A helpful guide to persons who are responsible for the selection of books, 

59<5. Latiirop, Edith A. One Dollar or Less—Inexpensive Books for School 
Libraries, United States Office of Education Circular No. 147 (1935). 

Also a valuable reference for those in charge of school libraries, This and the 
preceding reference arc included here because of the relation of book selection 
to library training, 

597. The Library in the Elementary School. California State Department of 

Education Bulletin No. 18. Sacramento, California 1 State Department 
of Education, 1935, Pp. xii-f-140. 

Of interest to school administrators, librarians, and teachers is this manual on 
the elementary-school library, It treats of the organization and the adminis¬ 
tration of libraries, the training of librarians and teacher-librarians, book selec¬ 
tion, and the service of the library in the school, 

598. Townsend, Lenore, “The Elementary School Library/ 1 Sierra Educa¬ 

tional News, XXXI (October, 1935), 30-31 

A brief description of the work carried on in the libraries oE the elementary 
schools in Beverly Hills, Califomiq. Special reference is made to the intensive 
training given pupils to enable them to become independent in research work. 

HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 1 
C. H. McCloy 
University of Iowa 

599. Adams, Eleonore Gropp, “Folk Dance in the Rhythms Program for 

High School Boys and Girls/ 1 Journal of Health and Physical Education, 
VII (January, 1936), 25-27. 

While this article discusses folk dances for high schools, the principles laid down 
and the suggestions given apply even more forcefully to the elementary-school 
field 

600. Armdruster, David A “Teaching Beginners To Swim A Physical, 

Physiological, and Psychological Method,” Journal of Health and Physi¬ 
cal Education, VII (April, 1936), 242-44, 274—75. 

Although wiitten by a college teacher of swimming, this article discusses many 
of the fundamental problems to be met by any teacher of beginning swimming 
The approach is nov'cJ and thoroughly sound 

1 Sec also Item 54 (Evans) in the list of selected references appearing in the January, 
1936, number of the Elementary School Journal and Item3 229 (Roberts), 288 (McCloy), 
289 (Mason and Mitchcfi), and 292 (Stafford, OeCook, and Picard) in the Mnrch> 
1936, number of the School Review 
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toi, Blanchard, B, E fJ Jh. “A Behavior Frequency Rating Scale for the Meas¬ 
urement of Character and Personality in Physical Education Classroom 
Situations/ 1 Research Quarterly of lire American Physical Education 
Association VII (May, 1936), 56-66, 

A behavior rating scale adapted primarily Lo the classroom situation. Jt corre¬ 
lates, however, with the scale devised by O'Nccl (Ilm to; in Ibis list) ami cun 
well be used in conjunction with the latter 

602. Blanchard, Vaughn S. "The School Health Program/’ Journal of Health 

and Physical Education VII (May, 1936 ), 2Q5-Q<b 35* 

A general ouLlinc of the school health program, particularly us applying to the 
larger school ay stems. The principles laid down may he applied in any situation. 

603. Eookwalter, Karl Webber. "Marking in Physical Education," Journal 

of Health and Physical Education, VII (January, 1936), i6-ig, 6r, 

A survey of practices in marking in physical education, together with flume 
positive suggestions. 

604. Howland, Ivalclare Smow, The Teaching of Pwly Mwhaniis. New 

York: A, S, Barnes & Co., Inc M 1936. Pp. xii+204. 

This hook provides a practical program with « great deal of usable material 
for the corrective program of the public schools. It assumes a minimum of 
theoretical knowledge on the pari of the teacher and provides a maximum of 
usable method 

605. Irwin, Leslie W. "Physical find Health Education Program in (lie Uni¬ 

versity of Chicago Laboratory Schools/’ Journal of Health and Physical 
Education, VII (March and April, 1936), 154-56, 300; 2.15 47, 2K0 Hp 

These articles discuss in some detail the orgamaUiuii of an outstandingly uuu- 
plete program of physical education in a private elementary school, Full of 
suggestions which maybe applied to nlmosL any elementary-school siUmliim 

606. Members of the Staff of tiie Department of Physical Kim/cation 

and Health of the Laboratory Schools of the University of 
Chicago. Physical Education and Health of School Children Publica¬ 
tions of the Laboratory Schools of the University of Chicago, No 5 
Chicago: Department of Education, University of Chicago, 1936 Pp 
x+if6 T 

A detailed outline of an excellent school program of physical education 

607. Morton, Dudley J, The Human Pool, New York: Columbia Univer¬ 

sity Press, 1935. Pp. xiv+244, 

This book gives a great deal o[ basic information concerning the human fool 
which may be utilized by teachers who arc attempting lo modify foot defeeK 

608. Oberteuffer, D, "Preliminary Study of Criteria for the Selection mid 

Organization of Learning Experience in Health Instruction," Research 
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Quarterly of the American Physical Education Association, VI (October, 

i 93 S)i 63-65- 

An excellent study winch nmy well be the foundation for a more constructive 
approach to hcnUh education. 

609. O'Njusl, F. W, "A Behavior Frequency Rating Scale for the Measure¬ 

ment of Character and Personality in High School Physical Education 
Classes for Boys/ 1 Research Quarterly oj the American Physical Educa¬ 
tion Association^ VII (May, 1936), 67-76. 

Tina scale is adapted (or measuring behavior in a semi-objective manner and is 
one of the best aL present available for use by physical-education teachers who 
arc attempting experiments in character education, 

610. Poe, Arthur, Clayton, "The Legal Liability for the Injury of Children 

in Public Schools/' Journal oj Health and Physical Education , VII 
(February, 1936), 72-75, 123-25. 

This study is a comprehensive survey of legal cases arising over injuries to 
children in gymnasium and playground. It is thoroughly documented and 
will serve as a basis for mceling similar situations which nmy arise in any school, 

611. Principles and Practices in School Health Education 1935. Washington: 

National Education Association, 1935. 

The proceedings of the eighth conference arranged by the American Child 
Health Association. A comprehensive study of health-education practices for 
the schools. 

612. Reily, Helen M, "Basis for Grading in Physical Education," Journal oj 

Health and Physical Education, VI (October, 1935), 40-41, 58. 
Suggestions for marking which may be applied to the elementary-school level 

613. Seyxon, Alice Aliens. '‘A Guide to the Literature of Physical Educa¬ 

tion, Including Certain Aspects of Health Education and Recreation," 
Research Quarterly of Ike American Physical Education Association , VI 
(December, 1935), 3 " 47 - 

A selected, well-annotated bibliography of health and physical education 

614. Turner, C. E , Lougee, W. W , Sarabia, Katherine, and Fuller, Ruth 

Parsons. "Rate of Growth as a Health Index/ 1 Research Quarterly oj 
the American Physical Education Association, VI (October, 1935), 
29-40. 

This study suggests a new method of evaluating physical status which may be 
readily applied in the school situation. 

615. White, Emily "Outline of Objectives and Materials for Rhythmic Activi¬ 

ties for Children," Journal oj Health and Physical Education VI (De¬ 
cember, 1935), 29-31, 53^54 

A thoughtful, philosophical contribution to the field, valuable for those who 
are attempting to make original contributions in this area. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 
A comprehensive Mmnt of Ihc principles of budgetary methods. The hook 
under review 1 interprets the budget in its practical relations Lo the many aspects 
of public-school administration. The budget, as a recapitulated expression of 
the plan of spending and of the potential moneys made available for school pur¬ 
poses, is introduced to the reader through its social implications. These, the nu~ 
thor indicates, are very important even though the economic aspects of the 
budget play a larger part in the management of schools. 'The theme underlying 
the treatment in this volume is the significance of the budget ns an instrument 
that binds together the various parts of the fiscnl program, 

This book is the outcome of several intensive, country-wide studies of pro¬ 
cedures in certain phases of business administrations in public-school systems 
of various sizes, The practices actually used in the administrative offices have 
been analyzed and cheeked against projected theory. The most acceptable and 
useful forms that were found while these studies were being made have been 
introduced to illuminate the text and to serve as convenient aids In the reader. 
Principles of budgetary methods have been well organized and practically il¬ 
lustrated. The author baa drawn liberally from the works of other students in 
this field and has brought together in a most comprehensive manner helpful ma¬ 
terials which will serve directly and indirectly persons interested in this .subject. 

The introductory chapter treats the function of the budget in public-school 
administration. The other fourteen chapters arc grouped into four parts 
under the following headings: “The Preparation of the Budget,” “Presentation, 
Interpretation, and Adoption of the Budget,” “The Administration of the 
Budget,” and “Appraisal of Budgets and Budgetary Procedures.” Each group 
ol chapters presents an important phase of the budgetary cycle. Part I discusses 
in detail the manner in which the budget is prepared, the method by w hich the 
educational program is planned, how expenditures and receipts arc estimated, 
who should share in planning the budget, and how the budget should be linked 
with the financial accounting. The second group of chapters discusses llm ways 
m which tentative budgets are presented to school boards, the problems that 
arise in the approval of the budget, and the interpretation of the budget The 

1 Chris A DeYoung, Budding in Puttie Schools. Garden City, New York: Double- 
day, Doran & Co., Inc., 1936. Pp, xiv-f 610, $3 50, 
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third step in the budgetary cycle is the theme of Part III, which presents the 
budget as a functioning instrument. Its significance in the daily administration 
of schools is portrayed in detail, Auditing accounts, appraising the budget, and 
long-tcim budgetary planning are treated in the last three chapters. Part IV 
also includes an appendix in. which many useful and practical forms and samples 
of material arrangements have been collected, 

This treatment of ihe budget is the most comprehensive available in educa¬ 
tional literature. One may question the desirability of including in a treatment 
of this hind some of the material presented, as, for example, the chapter on 
auditing accounts. Yet these more or less extraneous topics do not detract from 
the value of the work. The book makes an excellent reference in the study of 
budgetary practices, Superintendents of schools and other officials assigned 
budgetary icsponsibilitics will find in this publication an adaptable handbook 
for ready use. Hence it should be included in the libraries of all executive 
offices. 

Fred Engeehatcdt 

University of Minnesota 


Ticalise for teachers on elementary-school administration «—Recently there has 
been a renewal of interest in bringing to classroom teachers a clear picture of 
the problems of school administration and of the teacher’s part in effective 
school management. The majority of books on school administration written 
during Lhc past ten or fifteen years have been designed primarily for persons in 
administrative 01 supervisory positions, The part played in school management 
by the classroom teacher, who is the key person in an efficiently operating 
school, has been somewhat overlooked while broader problems of administration 
and finance were being studied, It is a pleasure, therefore, to find that several 
authors have recently given their attention to treatises for teachers on prob¬ 
lems of school management. 

The most recent publication in this field 1 is designed primarily for students 
engaged in pre-service training. The authors point out that "these new teachers 
must have training 111 the more recent viewpoints and techniques of school man¬ 
agement and control” (p. v). The volume is comprehensive m the topics treated. 
Five of the eighteen chapters deaf with modern procedures used in measuring, 
describing, interpreting, and recording the performances of pupils. The authors 
recognize the difficulty, and perhaps the inadvisability, of making an absolute 
separation in every situation of the fields of management and technique. The 
reviewer’s opinion is that it is unwise to make sacred distinctions between ad- 
mi nisti at ion and the educational program. After alb the chief function of organ¬ 
ization and administration is to make it possible for the teacher to apply in the 

1 James Ilcmy Dougherty, Frank Ilermon Gorman, and Claude Anderson Phillips, 
JLleoicHta/y School Organization and Management New York! Macmillan Co, 1936, 
Pp xx+454. $2,25 
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classroom the kind of an education which is desired. This result is impossible 
i/ administration and classroom teaching arc considered as separate entities. 

Certain features of the book merit special mention. The discussion in each 
chapter is preceded by a series of questions to guide the reader ami to stimulate 
his thinking. Each chapter concludes with n group of suggestive activities lor 
class or outside work and sv well-selected list of pertinent references fur supple¬ 
mentary reading. The material in each chapter is well organized and clearly ar¬ 
ranged, The style is simple, clear cut, and readable. The reviewer fuels that (he 
authors have been successful in writing a book which can be understood readily 
by the audience for whom it is intended. Space limitations prohibit mention of 
the many specific topics whose treatment deserves special favorable comment. 
The outstanding treatment, in the reviewer's opinion, is the seven-page discus¬ 
sion of the mental-hygiene program, which characterizes the interrelation be¬ 
tween administrative practices and the mental health of pupils. 

Certain sections of the book arc likely to be criticized unfavorably. The por¬ 
tions which arc somewhat disappointing to Lhe reviewer are those endeavoring 
to clarify for teachers the more general organizational and administrative prob¬ 
lems. Chapter It, ''School Organization and Control/' seems least satisfactory, 
A discussion of the nature mid the importance of school organization ia followed 
by a brief history of the development of elementary-school organization, iu 
which attention is called on page 21 to the trend toward mechanical organiza¬ 
tion during the periods before and after the Civil War, i’rcsumnbly, this discus, 
sion refers to factors of internal organization; yet on the succeeding page llic 
advantages of organization which arc listed give the impression that the term 
"organisation" relates to larger nd minis Unlive units, 'Hie uninitiated reader, 
for whom the beck is designed, is likely to emerge with a confused notion of 
what organization really means. Another section in the same chapter is headed 
"Experiments To Develop the Elementary School Unit," in which the follow, 
ing sentences appear: "Many experiments were conducted and comparisons 
were made which indicated that the length of the clcmciilnry-school unit could 
be shortened from eight to seven years without loss of efficiency” (p, 28). 
"Recent studies tend to warrant the conclusion that the vrork of the elementary 
school may be completed .,, J J (p, 29). The reader gains the impression that 
the elementary schools existing today arc the end product of numerous re¬ 
searches undertaken to discover the best unit for administering elementary 
education, when, as a matter of fact, the Ji is Lory of elcmenLary-school organiza¬ 
tion is conspicuous for the absence of thoroughgoing researches on organizational 
problems. Similar somewhat misleading terminology may be found in other 
places in the book. To the reviewer Lhe hist six pages of chapter xii on classifica¬ 
tion and promotion of pupils seem confusing, "Classification' 1 is defined "113 a 
means of organizing pupils into instructional groups' 1 (p. 250), but, in Lhe dis¬ 
cussion on the need for classification and on the [unctions of classification, it is 
not always clear whether the term ^classification* 1 is used with this generalized 
meaning or whether it refers to a particular plan for classification. Although the 
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authors have treated the many aspects of classification, it is not certain that they 
have given the uninitiated teacher a clear picture of the phases or stages in 
classification, namely, the assignment of pupils to school units, the allocation of 
pupils within a given school unit to classrooms or teachers, the readjustments 
between classes, and the continuous reariangement within each class by the 
teacher according to the nature of the learning exercise and the ability of the 
members of the class group. On pages 284 and 285 the reader gains the impres¬ 
sion that such plans as the New Cambridge Plan, the North Denver Plan, and 
the Santa Barbara Plan are still in operation. These comments should not be 
interpreted as really serious criticisms of the book but rather as disappoint¬ 
ments of the reviewer in a critical reading of a treatise which is designed to 
clarify organizational and administrative problems for prospective teachers. 

Henry J. Otto 

W. K. Kellogg Foundation, Battle Creek, Michigan 


Public education expands its services .—A study of the statutes dealing with 
education reveals that the services of the public schools arc gradually being ex¬ 
panded. Not so long ago it was thought that the function of the public school 
was almost exclusively that of imparting knowledge, and legislators were loathe 
to pass any laws expanding that scope Gradually, however, our philosophy of 
education has changed until we have come to believe that education consists of 
more than the development of the intellect. \Ve have come to believe that the 
social aspect of education is as important as jts intellectual aspects, and in many 
cases may even be more important. This philosophy has influenced legislators, 
and recently many laws have been enacted for the purpose of broadening the 
scope of the public school. The monograph being reviewed 1 is concerned with a 
study of some of these laws 

The problem of this study is stated in the following questions. 

1. Wlmt services of a recreational, medical, and social nature are now authorized 
by the statutory law of the forty-eight states? 

2 What implications of significance to educators, legislators, and the public may 
be drawn from the expressions of legislative policy as revealed in the statutes? 

3. What principles may be formulated that will be 0/ assistance to educators and 
legislators in determining the proper function oi the public schools in providing services 
of a recreational, medical, and social nature in the future? [Pp. 1-2,] 

The report consists of four chapters in addition to those devoted to the intro¬ 
duction and summary. The first three of these deal with the recreational, medi¬ 
cal, and social services, respectively, of the public schools as these are defined in 
the statutes of the forty-eight states. The next chapter, based on court decisions, 

1 Everett C. Preston, Principles and Statutory Provisions Relating to Recreational , 
Medical , and Social Welfare Services of the Public Schools Teachers College Contribu¬ 
tions to Education, No, 661. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1935. Pp, vi-Kt2 Si.50. 
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is concerned with the identification nnd discussion of those legal principles 
which may be used as a guide in determining the limits of the public-school pro¬ 
gram, In this chapter the author makes his greatest contribution, (or in the 
principles which he has isolated the legislature finds authority for broadening 
the scope of public education through the enactment of statutes. U is \rith 
these principles rather than with stale laws already passed by the legislatures 
that the beginning must be made in developing a program of public education 
which has for its aim the adaptation of the public school to present-day needs. 

Following are some o£ the most important principles which the author iso¬ 
lates 

x, The people through the legislature and constitution have a right to control and 
prescribe limits in supplying education nl public expense. 

2 Under constitutional direction merely Lo establish nnd maintain free schools, the 
legislature may enact any legislation in regard to the conduct, control, uml regulation 
of them which docs not deny the citizen the constitutional rights to enjoy life and 
liberty, to pursue happiness, and to acquire property. 

3. The legislature may, within constitutional limilnlionsj make any law which pro¬ 
motes the older, safety, health, morals, and general welfare of society. . , , , 

4. It is exclusively within the power of the legislature lo determine what the policy 

of the commonwealth shall be. 

5 School agencies nrc agencies of the slate existing for the sole purpose of iwrfunn- 
ing duties in maintaining nil eflicicnt system of free schools. 

6. Trustees of common-school districts have discretion lo cxjK-ml funds for pur¬ 
poses reasonably necessary to maintain schools. 

7. The primary purpose of the common-school system is the promotion of general 

intelligence. 

8. The education of a child means more than merely tommumuLluig to it the uin¬ 
tents of a book, The physical and mental powers of llie individual are Hoinierdependi nl 
that no system of education is complete which ignores bodily health . . 

9. The physical development of a child attending school CfinnnL be had without a 
suitable plan for recreation and exercise [pp. 124-29). 

The monograph gives every indication of careful preparation. It is well 
written and thoroughly documented. It should prove of value to school ad¬ 
ministrators and others interested in educational planning. Tins value might 
have been enhanced had a discussion of the nature of the power of legislatures 
to pass laws broadening the scope of the public school, as this power is cletei- 
mined in the chapter dealing with legal principles, preceded the discussion of 
the legislatures 1 attempts to expand the scope of public education. 

e ^ Lei; 0, CvAkuku 

State Teachers College, M auk a to, Minnesota 


Education for social change .—Recent events in America direct attention lo the 
rate and the direction of social change. Numerous interpretations of develop¬ 
ments and forecasts of possibilities have appeared. I3y implication or direct 
reference, education is projected into the conceived trend of change. Thus, n 
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recent study 1 emphasizes the r 61 e o£ education in class conflict—a conflict 
thought essential to change that will enrich the lives o! workers. 

Three essential aspects of education are listed; transmitting the cultural 
heritage, developing self-directing individuals, and enlisting the workers "in an 
oiganized struggle for control of the means of satisfying their material and cul¬ 
tural needs” (p. 2). Since the auLhor believes that the first two aspects are re¬ 
ceiving attention, the book is devoted Lo the third. The educational program 
embraces schools! the press t radio, and talking pictures; and workers include 
teachers and students, 

The first of the seven chapters briefly identifies the three problems of educa¬ 
tion. Chapter ii relates Dewey's concept of “education as growth” to the kind 
of change which enables workers to achieve enriched Jives; compares the usual 
program with the needs; sketches two approaches to change, formal education 
and social planning to modify the environment; and refers to the school's place 
in planning. The next chapter comments on worthy home membership as an 
educational objective among slum dwellers; shows the relation of slums to 
family income, worLhy use of leisure, and the development of personality; shows 
the relation of literacy Lo length of school term, of hygiene to housing, etc.; and 
develops the idea that education should “help people understand what they 
want and how to get it" (p. 46). 

Chapters iv and v relate to “The Social Conflict as Reflected in Educational 
Theory " ClrapLer iv deals largely with two types of reasoning: Hegelian 
dialectic with slight modifications (called “revolutionary") and status quo 
reasoning (called "idealistic" in attempting to escape dialectic deter¬ 
minism). The author reviews the 1 elation of profit-motivated business to 
social conflict, to experimental attitude and scientific method, and to the indi¬ 
vidual as environmentally determined. Chapter v contrasts middle-class and 
proletarian democracy with respect to its treatment of higlier education and of 
undernourished children, pictures class collaboration m the educational theory 
of Dennis* “dominant 6Ute," Finney's hierarchy of intelligence, Horne's ideal of 
democratic education, Cubberley's idealization of the state and of big business, 
Briggs's “great investment," Rugg's “great technology," and in the views ex¬ 
pressed in The Educational Frontier; refers to Fascist influences m American 
education; and focuses the foregoing considerations on the third problem of edu¬ 
cation, 

The last two chaplcis deal with “The Third Problem of Education and the 
Schools." Chapter vi gives attention to class alignment within present school 
proguims; the rOle in woikcrs’ education of such elements as literature, geog¬ 
raphy, natural science, shop work, projects, and extra-cuiricuhim activities; and 
the capitalistic tenor of the influence of the press and the motion picture The 
last chapter refers lo school organization as modeled on business, the similarity 

1 Howard David Langford, Education aud the Social Conflict. Kappa Delta Pi Re¬ 
search Publications. New York Macmillan Co., 1936. Pp. xwiii-f-zio Si *75 
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of the goals of teachers and of labor groups; the need for greater social and po~ 
lilted emphasis in teacher education; and the idea of freedom for the masses as 
a conquest and not as a gift. 

The book includes a fairly elaborate tabic of contents, an eight-page bibliog¬ 
raphy, a ten-page index, abundant citations, and many extensive footnotes. 

A twelve-page foreword by the editor of the Kappa Delta Vi aeries, in which 
the book appears, is hardly necessary to indicate that the editor assumes no 
responsibility for the author's philosophy, which the editor considers ‘‘distinct- 
ly radical 11 ) if the editor wants to develop his own philosophy, he should do it 
elsewhere. Moreover, renders may feel that only the terminology is inclical. 
The basic idea of education as an ngcncy for transforming society is not new, 
aud alert educators are now familiar with ideas of social planning, slum clear¬ 
ance, etc., including modification of non-school educational influences. Many 
of the author's ideas will be familiar to persons acquainted with the litcrnUirc of 
social change. The frequent use, however, of such phrases as "organized struggle 
of the workers/ 5 "inevitable class conflict/ 1 "incompatibility of workers and 
capitalist interests/’ "seizure of power by the workers,” in such a manner ns 
may frighten bourgeois-conditioned readers into imagining a re-enactment of the 
Russian Revolution, is at best indiscreet. Anyone acquainted with judicial in¬ 
terpretations, conferences on arbitration, legislative procedure, or political 
campaigns knows that Americans are familiar with conflicts of interest It 
seems, then, a weakness to use machine-gun tacLics where a rational approach 
offers promise. Moreover, it seems erroneous to conceive of American sorieLy 
as composed of two classes, capitalists and workers, with a pip between them 
and homogeneity within each class. This conception oversimplifies our social 
struc ture. 

The author, nevertheless, has made a stimulating analysis of several aspects 
of American education and of the reasons for wide gaps between thcoiy and 
practice. Any reflective educator will find numerous statements and perhaps 
some inclusive concepts with which he may disagree; yet he will find it helpful 
to use the author's analysis of theories and his review of practices as a point of 
departure in thinking. The book is equally suited to administrators, teachers, 
and students of social problems In the broader sense. It should be stimulating 
to the complacent reader as well ns to the dissatisfied person. 

IIakold If. Punke 

Georgia State Woman's College 
Valdosta, Georgia 


Current practice in supervising student teaching in public high schools. The 
inadequacy of practice teaching in elementary and secondary schools which (ire 
located on the campuses of higher institutions has long been recognized. Two 
serious limitations attach, to the use of such schools: (i) The amount of practice 
which can be provided ia usually not sufficient to supply the demand, (a) The 
conditions under which students teach are usually not typical of the conditions 
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in public-school systems. In order to overcome these limitations, teachers’ col¬ 
leges and other higher institutions that train teachers have increasingly of kte 
developed co-operative relations with public-school systems and secured per¬ 
mission to assign student teachers to them, This plan has been in operation for 
a suflicienL number of years £0 justify the demand that the policies and practices 
adopted be surveyed and appraised. The results of one such appraisal are now 
available through the report of Strcbei, 1 who made a suivey of student teaching 
in universities that assign students to co-operating high schools. 

The chief aim of the author was to study the nature of the supervision of the 
student teaching provided by universities which use co-operating public high 
schools, He attempted to achieve three purposes: (1) to piovide a picture of 
current supervisory practices, (2) to picSent an evaluation of these practices in 
terms of principles established by documentation, and (3) to provide construc¬ 
tive recommendations justified by an analysis of the data secured, The major 
findings and conclusions picsented were based on data secured from forty-tiro 
institutions llnough the use of tluec questionnaires. 

One questionnaire was directed to supervisory officers and requested infor¬ 
mation relating to their professional status, their supervisory activities, and 
their opinions concerning certain supervisory techniques. A second question¬ 
naire, addressed to student teacheis, called for information concerning certain 
aspects of their duties, their attitudes toward certain supeivisory practices, and 
suggestions for the improvement of student teaching, A tliiid questionnaire was 
sent to directors of student teaching and requested information concerning ad¬ 
ministrative practices relating to student teaching As an aid in establishing 
criteria for use in evaluating the findings, a survey was made of recent literature 
for statements by recognized authorities in the fields of supervision and student 
leaching. The judgments thus secured resulted in the adoption of ten princi¬ 
ples, the fust of which is worded as follows: "The student teacher should be in¬ 
ducted into responsible teaching by means of a progressive series of increasingly 
difficult and increasingly complex activities” (p 13). 

The findings and evaluations are presented in four chapters: "Professional 
Status of Supervisory Staff,” which includes an analysis of their tiaining and 
experience; "Supervisory Activities during Induction,” with special emphasis 
on inductive observation, inductive participation, and conferences during induc¬ 
tion; "Supervisor Activities during Responsible Teaching,” including a de¬ 
tailed consideration of such problems as lesson-planning, supervisory confer¬ 
ences, demonstration teaching, and supervisory visits, and "Summary, Conclu¬ 
sions, and Recommendations ” 

The findings of the suivey provide the most comprehensive picture available 
of current piacliccs in the supervision of student teaching m co-opeiating high 

1 Ralph F SLrfebd, The Nature of the Supervision of Student-Teaching in Univer¬ 
sities Using Co-operating Public Jhgh Schools Teachers College Contributions to Edu¬ 
cation, No 655. New York. Teachers College, Columbia Univcisity, 1935- Pp- viT 
$ 1-75 
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schools. The data reported by respondents have been carefully analyzed, organ¬ 
ized, and presented. They supply detailed facts concerning supervisory prac¬ 
tices which should be of great Interest and value to all who are responsible for 
directing student teachers. The challenging conclusions and recommendations 
should result in constructive effort on, the part of those responsible for the organ¬ 
ization and supervision of student teaching, 

By virtue of its content and organization, the report of the study may be 
used as a helpful guide in. a self-survey of student teaching by any institution 
which utilizes co-operating public high schools. It may be used to great advan¬ 
tage also by those who are preparing for administrative or supervisory positions 
in the field discussed. 

William S. Gray 


A summary ef studies oj reading readiness ,—The appearance of a book de¬ 
voted entirely to reading readiness 1 is an indication of the great interest taken 
in this subject by teachers and administrators. More and more every year edu¬ 
cators are coming to realize that the school manufactures failures and problem 
cases by requiring reading of many children before they are ready to read, 
thereby foredooming them to failure and its consequences. The book under dis¬ 
cussion does not emphasize the magnitude of this danger ns it might, devoting 
itself rather to the four topics' "Factors Influencing Reading Readiness,” "In¬ 
struction Fostering Reading Readiness,” "The Testing Program for Reading 
Readiness,” and "Placement and the Remedial Program,” 

Undoubtedly, all persons concerned with beginning reading should become 
acquainted with this book because it gathers together a Imgc bulk of material 
that has previously been widely scattered. It thus renders an especial service 
to the many school people who do not have easy access to a professional library. 
The excellence of this service makes one regret that the book does not go farther 
Unfortunately it does not add to our knowledge about leading readiness. Data 
and opinion are quoted at length, but there is not the analysis one would wish for. 
For instance, intelligence tests are discussed at one point and readiness tests at 
another, but whether the school is really dealing with a problem of general ma¬ 
turity or of special ability or whether the tests indicated really measure one or 
the other characteristic in the case of school entrants is not discussed. Nor docs 
the author discuss the many, many cases in which both kinds of tests simply fail 
to give a true predication of readiness or lack of it. The reader may also wish 
that readiness itself had been analyzed more deeply* For instance, interest in 
reading may show readiness for the memory type of beginning leading—a fact 
recognized by the early use of that type. It may not show, however, readiness 
for word recognition, a fact which js recognized by delaying for many children 
the breaking up of charts into smaller units. Such analysis of the quoted dam 
would have added greatly to the value of the whole study. The reader will rc- 

1 M. Lucile Harrison, Reading Readiness Boston; Houghton Mifflin Co,. Pp 

viil-|-i66. $i,2o 
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gret also the common appearance of conflicting quotations without discussion. 
On one page a quotation says that ( Tendency to reverse 1 * is “one of the prime 
causes of failure to learn to read 11 (p. 12), while a little farther on another quota¬ 
tion says that this tendency (f cannot be a cause of poor reading* 1 (p. 14). 
Surely, a student of a subject might be expected to grapple with such clearly 
indicated problems, 

The book is “designed primarily for classroom teachers* 1 (p, v), and it should 
be of great help to them, It is to be hoped that they will not be confused by 
the meic mass of material and by the rather elaborate proposals for testing and 
for fostering reading readiness, The practices of experimental schools need to be 
“translated** in many cases for the teachers of “ordinary'* schools. Neverthe¬ 
less, Miss Harrison has done a service in presenting the materials contained in 
this book. 

E, W. Dolch 

University or Illinois 


A fusion course in social studies for junior high schools ,—For a long time many 
teachers have been correlating the social-studies courses in government, geog¬ 
raphy, and history. Now the “fusion" course, a combination of these subjects, 
is popular, Used with the laboratory method of teaching, this plan would seem 
to be desirable, and, where proper equipment can be made available, much ad¬ 
vantage can be gained A new textbook for junior high schools 1 which piovides 
a guide for teaching such a fused course in civics, geography, and United States 
history will be welcomed by those social-studies teachers who favor fusion, 

The book, according to the authors, ia definitely an activities-program text¬ 
book in American history, the history being treated topically rather than 
chronologically and fused with enough geography to explain history and with 
enough civics to transform the dead past into the living present. Thus, three 
educational ideas—the fusion of the various fields, the unit organization, and the 
pupil-activity method—are presented in this new book. The book supplies 
merely those facls which may be regarded as the minimum essentials The pu¬ 
pils are expected to gather additional facts from sources mentioned in the book 
or from other sources selected by the teacher and pupils The emphasis is “not 
on the content" but on the “method of procedure," 

The descriptive material of the book is frankly more or less sketchy, heavy 
reliance being placed on reference material, At the end of each chapter an excel¬ 
lent reading list is provided, as well as a long list of problems, questions, and 
suggested activities, In spile of the fact that the book claims to discard the 
chronological method and to adopt the unit plan, much of the organization re¬ 
mains chronological. This plan of organization places upon the teacher the task 
of providing the material and organizing the suggested activities for each day. 

1 LillianS Coyle and Walter P Evans > Our American Heritage New York: Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill Book Co, Inc., 1936. Pp xviii-h7i8. $i-8o 
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This arrangement, according to certain moderns in the profession, is as it should 
be, especially where the school is organized on a departmental plan. There the 
teachers will have the time, preparation, and (it is hoped) the inclination to fol- 
Iqw some plan save the letter of the textbook which is furnished them. With 
proper library facilities the skiiful teacher, having the proper perspective, will 
be able to make this book tJie basis of an attractive and ideal course which will 
profit all concerned. 

A sketchy book of this type is open to many criticisms of contcnL and proper 
emphasis. For instance, there is no mention of the Colonial opposition to the 
Revolution. The adoption of the Constitution apparently was given a unani¬ 
mous vote by the people. Much is made of the history of Pennsylvania, prob¬ 
ably because of the fact that the course was prepared for use in the schools of 
Philadelphia Patriotic societies and others will wonder why many of the 
heroes were omitted, for example, von Steuben and Pulaski. Why was Molly 
Pitcher mentioned? 

The thought questions given in the book should perhaps have been placed 
at the ends of the paragraphs instead of interrupting the text. The bibliography 
at the end of the book is excellent. Both the one-volume and the two-volume 
editions appear in splendid typography and attractive bindings. This textbook 
will appeal to many teachers and pupils. 

W. II. Hathaway 

Riverstm Htget ScrrooL, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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C&ucflttonal anb Cbitocial Comment 


Some Educational Implications op Internal Migration 
in the United States 

Owing to differentials in the rate of reproduction in the urban and 
the rural population, to differences in the economic resources of com¬ 
munities and regions, to improved means of travel and transporta¬ 
tion, to technological advances in agriculture, and to other causes, 
there has been for a number of decades a marked increase of internal 
migration in the United States While some movement of popula¬ 
tion from city to country has taken place, the great majority of mi¬ 
grants have moved from farms to villages and urban communities. 
Before 1930 there was a continuous flow of population from farm to 
city, across state lines, and from region to region. During the 1920’s 
the total net migration of the rural-farm population amounted to 
nearly six million persons. During these years the drawing power of 
the cities was fully as great as that of the frontier or cheap land in the 
middle of the last century. It was, however, the southern farms that 
supplied the labor resources of the nation during this decade of 
phenomenal urban concentration, approximately 60 per cent of the 
net migration from farms being from farms located in the South. 
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The high degree of mobiliLy which has prevailed among the 
American people means that many persons arc spending their ma¬ 
ture years in stales or regions other than those in which they were 
bom or in which they received their education. In 1930, for example, 
approximately 24 per cent of the native-born population of the 
United States were living in states other than the stale of Lhcir birth. 
In many states, of course, the percentage of persons born in other 
states was much greater than the national average, For a few se¬ 
lected states the percentages were as follows: Michigan, 29; Dela¬ 
ware, 30; Kansas, 37; Florida, 47; Oklahoma, 50; California, 50; 
and Wyoming, 64, 

It is highly important that the prospect of future migration be 
taken into consideration in the determination of a national educa¬ 
tional policy. It is common knowledge that the educational oppor¬ 
tunities afforded rural youth, and in particular the rural youth of the 
South, are markedly inferior to those afforded youth in most urban 
communities, If a large portion of the rural youth of America are 
going to find it necessary to leave the farm in search of economic 
opportunity, sound social policy would seem to require a fundamen¬ 
tal reorganization of education in the poorer rural areas. In the firsl 
place, some means must be discovered whereby farm children can be 
afforded a richer and a more extended educational experience. In 
the second place, it will be necessary to give rural education a new 
direction, a new' orientation. An educational program of the righl 
kind can be made an effective instrument for the promotion of mi¬ 
gration and for the better adjustment to the life of the community 
of persons who do not migrate. 

A recent volume prepared by Carter Goodrich and others, which 
has been published under the title Migration and Economic Oppor¬ 
tunity, subjects to detailed and minute analysis the evidence bearing 
on the desirability and necessity of future migration in the United 
States. The book is the Report of the Study of Population Redistri¬ 
bution, which was organized in 1934 under the auspices of the Indus¬ 
trial Research Department of the Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce of the University of Pennsylvania. The study was in¬ 
stituted by the Social Science Research Council and received the 
support of the Rockefeller Foundation. 
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The general conclusion is reached that in a number of areas in the 
United States the pressure on economic resources is so great that 
migration represents the only escape from stabilized poverty for 
large elements in the population. The evidence indicates, too, that 
it will be difficult, if not impossible, for American agriculture to ab¬ 
sorb any large part of the surplus farm population. There are four 
major areas in which there are serious maladjustments of population 
to the economic resources of the areas: the Southern Appalachians, 
the old cotton bell of the Southeast, the cut-over region of the Great 
Lakes states, and the Great Plains. 

In the coal-plateau counties of the Southern Appalachians the 
birth-rate is excessively high and economic opportunity extremely 
limited. After making an analysis of the agricultural, forest, mineral, 
and manufacturing resources of the area in relation to possible ab¬ 
sorption of labor, the authors of this volume reach the following con¬ 
clusion, “The Southern Appalachian plateaus emerge from our 
analysis as a region of severe pressure of population upon resources, 
not likely to be fully relieved by any expansion of industrial employ¬ 
ment that can now be foreseen.” The net minimum migration which 
seems highly desirable from the coal plateau is placed at 340,000, or 
14.5 per cent of the present population, and it is estimated that the 
migration of a much larger number would be necessary to relieve 
fully the pressure of population on the resource structure. 

Because of the larger numbers involved, the maladjustment of 
population in the old cotton belt of the Southeast constitutes an 
even more serious problem. Here, too, the rate of natural increase is 
excessively high. With no migration and with present reproduction 
trends, by i960 the population of many of the southern states would 
increase by more than a million. The increase in the population of 
the six cotton-belt states of the Southeast would be 5 , 393 >°°o and 
of the entire cotton belt, 10,600,000. The excessive pressure of popu¬ 
lation on the rcsouicc structure of the old cotton belt is not due 
alone, however, to the high birth-rates prevailing in that area. A 
number of factors are operating to reduce materially the population 
that southern farms are able to support. There has been, and is, an 
enormous wastage of soil resources through erosion, The cotton 
farmer of Lhe Southeast finds it increasingly difficult to compete with 
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the Southwest, where the land is both more level and more fertile 
and where it is possible to carry mechanization further. The de¬ 
velopment of a successful cotton-picker, which seems not at all tin- 
likely, could scarcely have any other effect than the disruption of the 
cotton economy of the Southeast. The most serious throat, perhaps, 
to the cotton farmer in the Southeast is the loss of foreign markets. 
In. 1933-34 foreign cotton production exceeded that of the United 
States for the first time since the Civil War. 

The situation in the cotton states of the Southeast is summarized 
by Goodrich as follows: 

Although the fanning population o£ the old cotton belt has, in the recent 
past, participated I11 three large-scale migrations—to the colton nreas of the 
Southwest, to the growing mill towns of the Piedmont, and to the northern 
centers of industry—the region as a whole has retained much of its surplus popu¬ 
lation. The result has been subdivision of farms, higher tenancy rales, n gradu¬ 
ally mounting cotton surplus, and a falling level of farm income dramatized by 
recurrent price failures. In the face of a changing agriculture, whether the poinl 
of emphasis be mechanical cotton-picking, restricted acreage, or narrowed mar¬ 
kets, it is this area which possesses the poorest equipment for survival, which 
will be able to support fewer and fewer people, Undoubtedly, therefore, indus¬ 
trial revival will see the resumption of internal migration. 

The estimated minimum migration which is desirable for the old 
cotton belt is placed at two and a half million, and, in the event of 
the loss of world markets or the mechanization of cotton-picking, at 
six or seven million. 

The cut-over region of the Great Lakes states is another area in 
which there is a serious maladjustment of population to economic 
resources. The seventy-six counties of northern Michigan, Wiscon¬ 
sin, and Minnesota, which comprise the cut-over area, contain ap¬ 
proximately 42 per cent of the land area and 14 per cent of the popu¬ 
lation of these states, In these counties the soil is generally unsuited 
to agriculture. It is, in the main, thin and sandy, has poor drainage, 
and contains an excessive amount of peat. The farm population re¬ 
ceives an exceedingly low income. In 1929, in more than half the 
counties, the gross cash'farm income was less than $200 per rural- 
farm inhabitant. The region is rich in mineral resources, but compe¬ 
tition and technological advance make it impossible for the mining 
industry to absorb the surplus population. 
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The fourth region subjected to detailed analysis is the Great 
Plains, that area extending from the Rocky Mountains to the 
prairies, The climate of this area is characterized by alternate pe¬ 
riods of rainfall and drought, neither of which is predictable as to 
occurrence or intensity. In the past, during periods of heavier-tlian- 
usual rainfall, population has moved in and farm acreage has been 
increased; in periods of severe drought, a large par t of the population 
has been in poverty ancl distress and many have been compelled to 
seek homes elsewhere. Despite the fact that some 150,000 persons 
moved out of the Great Plains area during the period 1930-35, there 
is still a population surplus. In terms of the 1930 population, the 
minimum reduction of population consistent with the safe use of 
land is estimated to be approximately 390,000 persons. 

It would be a mistake, of course, to assume that the four areas 
described in the preceding paragraphs are the only areas in which 
there is, or is likely to be, a surplus population. In the Ozarks, in the 
coastal plains of the Southeast, and in various other places there is a 
maladjustment of population differing only in degiee from that in 
the four areas described, 

Nor is the probability of extensive future migration confined to 
certain less-favored areas, It is very unlikely that American agricul¬ 
ture will absorb any large fraction of the future increase of the farm 
population. The mechanization of agriculture and the resulting in¬ 
crease in pioduclivity of farm labor make highly piobable an exten¬ 
sive future migration from farms, From 1870 to 1930 productivity 
per agricultural worker increased 150 per cent. There is little reason 
to suppose that technological advance will not continue. After a 
careful analysis of the evidence, the following conclusion is reached 
with respect to the farm population necessary to provide the agri¬ 
cultural products lequired to meet the needs of the American people 

Thus, assuming that per capita consumption and exports remain substantial¬ 
ly at the [930 level, a farm population no larger than that of 1930 could meet the 
requirements of the greatest expected total population if the annual increase in 
ngricullmal efficiency during the next twenty-five years is hardly moie than 
onc-fom Ih the rate of iucicasc from 1870 to 1930. . . And a farm population 

of only 2.5 millions moie than that of 1935 could meet these requirements with¬ 
out any incicase in the 1930 output per worker, Such a faim population will be 
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reached in five years if the surplus of births over deaths continues to remain 
dammed up on the farms. 

The following paragraph calls alten Lion Lo some of Lhc changes in 
educational policy which migration would seem lo require. 

But the problem of fitting migrants to Lake a more intelligent purl in Lhc 
work and in the social responsibilities of Lhc communities to which they must go 
Strikes still deeper and demands a reorganization of the educational systems 
in the poorer agricultural areas. It calls in the first place for a change in orienta¬ 
tion. There as elsewhere our existing education, whether specifically vocational 
or not, is largely aimed at preparation for lhc kind of life now lived in the im¬ 
mediate neighborhood. Bui if a large pi op or lion of Lhc young people musL be 
sent out to other regions, it should be recognized that their training requires a 
different direction, In the second place, and even more obviously, there is an 
urgent need for far more thoroughgoing education than most of these communi¬ 
ties now provide or can possibly afford. County by comity the country over, 
there is an extraordinarily high negative correlation between income standards 
and social expenditures on the 011c hand and the birtli-ralc on the other. Where 
there are proportionately the most children lo bring up, and where an unusually 
large fraction will have to live their working lives somewhere else, there is the 
least money to devote to the difficult job ol their education. Thus, as Lori met 
and Osborn have pointed out, ... each new generation of Americans is tend¬ 
ing to be disproportionately recruited from areas with low Btandnrds of living 
and inferior educational resources. The constant stream of miginnLs Lo urban 
areas from marginal mountain and coastal areas in the North, from Lhc Southern 
Appalachian area, and from marginal cotton lands,, enforced by current repro¬ 
duction trends, is steadily working to counteract the educational efforts now 
being made in American dlies. ,J If these newcomers arc to be fitted for life in 
the more prosperous communities, it would seem that the latter should and must 
bear part of the cost. Such a contribution appears the more reasonable since 
many of the cities are producing too few children to replace their present popu¬ 
lations and are thus dependent an a flow of young people from the farms, It is 
not within our competence to suggest the educational program or the fiscal ar¬ 
rangements under which Lhia help should be given, but the argument for federal 
aid for education in the less favored areas is one which follows directly from a 
consideration of the economics of migration. 

Tendencies in School Enrolment 

One of the most significant social changes of our lime is the change 
in the age structure of the population. The declining birth-rate and 
the resulting decrease in the number of young children in Die popula¬ 
tion are materially affecting school enrolment, Since 1930 enrolment 
has decreased in the kindergarten and the first five grades of the elc- 
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mentaiy school. Between 1930 and 1934 enrolment in the elemen¬ 
tary grades decreased by 513,556- From 1931-32 to 1933-34 the in¬ 
crease in the number of pupils enrolled in the public schools amount¬ 
ed to only 158,752. During this biennium there was an actual de¬ 
crease in public-school enrolment in nineteen states, By 1940 the 
declining child population will begin to affect high-school enrolment, 
and alter that date we may expect a decline in the numbers attend¬ 
ing high school unless the decline in the number of children is offset 
by an increased school attendance on the part of childien of high- 
school age. 

The following paragraphs, summarizing the tendencies in enrol¬ 
ment in both the elementary and the high school, are quoted from 
chapter ii, “Statistics of State School Systems, 1933-34,” of the 
Biennial Survey of Education in the United Stales: 1932-34 (United 
States Office of Education Bulletin Number 2, 1935). 

Grade ci uolmcut. —From 1930 to 1932 there was a decrease in the number of 
children enrolled in the kindergarten and in the first four grades. From 1932 to 
1934 there was a still further decrease in these grades, and the fifth grade for the 
first time showed a loss in the number of pupils enrolled, The greatest decrease 
in enrolment was in Lhc kindergarten, amounting to 3 per cent from 1930 to 1932 
and to 14.2 percent from 1932 to 1934. During the four-year period 1930 to 1934 
the kindergarten enrolments dropped from 723,443 in 1930 Lo 601,775 m 1934, 
ot i6.ft pcx cent, The decrease in kindergarten enrolments ms due chiefly to the 
fact that many cities after 1930 began to eliminate some or all of their kinder¬ 
gartens so as to help reduce expenses during the period when boards of educa¬ 
tion were taking drastic measures to economize, also Lo the fact that in some 
cities lhc entrance age to the kindergarten was raised. 

There was also a great decrease in fiist-gradc enrolments. In 1934 theie were 
213,344, or 5.4 pci cent, fewer pupils in the first gLade than 1111932; and 434>°67 i 
or 10.5 per cent, fewer pupils than in 1930. This loss, as has been explained in 
previous reports, has been due to the falling birth-rate. 

The sixth grade and each of the following grades show an increase in enrol¬ 
ments from 1932 to 1934. The enrolment in the sixth grade incieased by only 
10,138 pupils, 01 0.5 per cent The giealest numerical increase was in the second 
year high school, Lhc increase being 152,923 'Die greatest percentage inciease 
was \w the postgraduate high-school couyscs, the iwtscase mounting to S &>4 per 
cent. The next gi cutest increase was in the four 111 ycai high school, amounting 
to 15,3 pci cent. 'Flic increase in each of the high-school giades was much less 
from 1932 Lo 1934 than from 1930 to 1932 . . . ■ 

Elementary-school enrolment .—In 1934 there were enrolled in the public ele¬ 
mentary schools 20,765,037 pupils This enrolment was less Ilian that of 1932 
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by 370,383, and less than that of 1930 by 513. 55 ^ Up to 1930 there was an In¬ 
crease from biennium to biennium; after 1922 the increase became less and less 
pronounced. Since 1930 there has been a steady decrease in the elementary- 
school enrolment, the decrease from 1930 to 1932 being 0.7 per cenL; and from 
1932 to 1934,1.8 per cent, and from 1930 to 1934, 2.4 per cenL 

The number of girls enrolled in the elementary grades has decreased to a 
greater extent than the number of boys enrolled. From 1932 to 1934 Lhe number 
of girls enrolled decreased from 10,328,441 lo 10,119,046, or 2 per cent; and the 
number of boys decreased from 10,806,979 to 10,645,9911 or 1.5 per cent. From 
1930 to 1934 the decrease for girls amounted lo 3 per cent and for boys lo 1,8 
per cent. 

High-school enr olment .—In 1934 there were enrolled In the public high schools 
5,669,156 pupils. This enrolment exceeded tlmt for 1932 by 529 i 135 j or 10.3 per 
cent; and that of 1930 by 1,269,734, or 28.9 per cent. The increase in enrolment 
from 1932 to 1934 was much less than the increase from 1930 to 1932, Lhe in¬ 
crease from 1932 to 1934 being 10.3 per cent and from 1930 to 1932, 16.8 per 
cent. Boys have been enrolling at a more rapid rate than girls. From 1932 lo 
1934 the number of boys enrolled increased from 2,530 j 79° to 2,802,122, or 10,7 
per cent; and the number of girls increased from 2,609,231 to 2,867,034, or () t q 
per cent. From. 1930 to 1934 Lhe number of boys enrolled increased 32.5 per 
cent, and the number of girls 25.5 per cent, 

The proportion of the total elementary- and high-school enrolment in high 
school in 1934, was 21.4 per cent, as compared with ig.6 per cent in 1932 and 
with 17.1 per cent in 1930. The relative growth of the high school may be heller 
indicated by calling attention to the fact IhaL in 1900, or 34 years ago, only 3,3 
per cent of the total school enrolment was in high school, A comparison by stales 
of the percentage of public-school pupils enrolled in public high schools shows 
that the percentages range from 10,6 in Mississippi to 30,9 in Wisconsin. The 
states having 25 per cent or more of their total enrolment in high school arc 
Wisconsin, Washington, Utah, Massachusetts, Montana, Oregon, New York, 
California, Idaho, Indiana, and Wyoming, The stales having less than 15 per 
cent of their total enrolment in high school are Kentucky, New Mexico, Ten¬ 
nessee, Georgia, South Carolina, Arkansas, Alabama, and Mississippi. 


Here and There among the Schools 
Helpful suggestions for the use of projects in objectifying leaching ,— 
The Board of Education ol Chicago has published a bulletin entitled 
The Craft Techniques as an Integral Pari of Teaching Method. 'Die 
term “craft techniques” is used to describe useful types of construc¬ 
tive work. The projects which make up the major portion of the 
bulletin have been conducted in the Chicago schools and were writ¬ 
ten up by the teachers who developed them. Two projects, “The 
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School” and “The Library,” were developed in Grade L I11 Grade II 
“The Farm” and “A Public Park” were the projects employed. Proj¬ 
ects developed for Grades IV, V, VI, and VIII are as follows; “Safe¬ 
ty and First Aid” (Grade IV A); “Colonial Life” (Grade VA); 
“What We Owe to Egypt” (Grade VI); “Seven Weeks in Mexico” 
(Grade VIIIB), The work of each project is outlined in detail, and 
an extensive bibliography follows the discussion of each project. 

Using the museum for the teaching of geography and cultural history, 
—The Brooklyn (New York) Museum has recently published a 
booklet entitled Handbook of Brooklyn Museum School Service. The 
booklet describes in detail the attempt of the museum to make 
available to the schools of Greater New York many of its educational 
and cultural resources. A grant from the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York to the museum has made possible the development of 
this service to the schools. The “service” consists of “some 244 post- 
cr-like plates, chiefly in black-and-white line drawings, with de¬ 
scriptive texts as part of the plates,” The plates arc furnished for 
classroom use in the schools of Greater New York but are not for 
sale and arc not available elsewhere The booklet, however, should 
prove suggestive to those communities which desire to make a more 
effective use of Lheir museum resouices. 

A handbook of desired professional qualities, —A recent issue of the 
Journal of Education carries the following account of the efforts of 
Julius E. Warren, superintendent of schools at Newton, Massachu¬ 
setts, to improve the efficiency of the teaching staff and the quality 
of instruction in the Newton public schools 

A thirty-page statement of teaching principles was distributed to five hun¬ 
dred Newton public-school teachers at the first general teachers’ meeting of the 
school year. The meeting, designed to correlate educational objectives, was the 
first Lo open the Newton school calendar in many years. Superintendent Julius 
E Warren introduced "The Superior Teacher,” a pamphlet growing out of the 
deliberation of a special leachci committee formed a year ago, and naming gen¬ 
eral standards of personal equipment, professional equipment, technique, and 
outcomes in Lcrms of pupil activity and growth 

It was Lhc original intention of the committee Lo accompany the handbook, 
with a sclf-ialing chai t for each teacher. Instead, the booklet makes a compari¬ 
son between the approved standards and those of the "average” and the "poor” 
teacher. 

The handbook is but 011c illustration of this type of educational planning 
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under way in Newton. Similar committee discussion icd to (lie recent radical 
changes in the public-school mucking system. 

Teachers arc also receiving a guide for the teaching of reading in the elemen¬ 
tary grades, the work of a committee of thirty-six, and outgrowth of a study 
program last year which led to the discovery that one cannot set a particular 
time in the life oi all children when they can and habitually do read well. 

An ample of community co-operation hi meeting the problems of 
youth,— We are far Loo prone to think of education in terms of what 
goes on in the schools. We realize in a general way that one’s edu¬ 
cation is one’s total reaction to experience. We know, of course, that 
the ideals and attitudes of youth are being molded in large measure 
by the home, the community, the motion picture, the press, and the 
radio, but we are commonly disposed to take Lhe position thaL there 
is little we can do about it, that these forces must be permitted to 
play on youth with little control and direction, Such is not, how¬ 
ever, the attitude of the citizens of Madison, New Jersey. For a num¬ 
ber of years they have been carrying forward an unusually significant 
experiment in social engineering under the direction of a Social Plan¬ 
ning Council. The work of the council is described by Dr. Harry 
Arthur Wann in the New Jersey Educational Review, 

In Madison during the past eight years a social experiment lias been conduct¬ 
ed under the Social Planning Council. The leadership of nil locnl instituiions 
and agencies dealing with youth has been brought together in this council, to 
study the co-operative creation ol a social milieu in which desirable educations 
can take place. 

The Social Planning Council is composed of two representatives from the 
Catholic Church, Protestant churches both colored and white, Italian clubs, 
American Legion, American Association of University Women, Hoard of Edu¬ 
cation, Women’s Clubs, Libiary, Young Men’s Christian Association, Drew 
University, Parent-Teacher Association, Rotary Club, Kiwanis Club, Daughters 
of the American Revolution, Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts, Masons, nnd Elks. 
Committees are organized of representatives o( all oi Lhe agencies dealing with 
a particular phase of community life. Together they study the problem and 
attempt to solve it from a community, rather than an institutional, standpoint. 

A simple formula lias been followed in all of the work of the Social Planning 
Council. Effort is made to answer three questions: (r) What are the needs? 
(2) How are these needs being met now? (3) How can these needs best he met? 
It is a formula requiring a community-wide approach to public health, recrea¬ 
tion, leisure-time activities, guidance, and so on. It necessitates n cm efui evalua¬ 
tion of programs now in operation and a study of the best plans in cffccL in othci 
communities, while the formulation of a local program is also necessary. 
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lhe work of the council may best be understood by a summary of the activi¬ 
ties of some of its committees. 

As a result of the Payne Fund Studies the commercial motion picture as a 
major factor in education is generally recognized. A committee of fifteen com¬ 
munity leaders organized under the Social Planning Council to sLudy the motion 
picture in relation to youth. 

Ail inteicommunity film association was formed with four neighboiing towns 
in the same Lhcalcr circuit. With the co-operation of the theater owner and the 
various managers, a film bulletin giving reliable previews has been published 
[or the past three years. This bulletin appears bi-weekly and is distributed to 
parents, schools, chuiches, libraries, and other agencies. Parent discussion 
groups have been conducted in film study High-school classes in social studies, 
English, and science have Introduced units on the motion picture. 

A State Finer Films Federation which brings together all of the film commit¬ 
tees of communities and clubs in New Jeiscy has been organized as a result of the 
efforts of the local group, Children's Saturday matinees have been successfully 
planned in the various communities by the intercommunity film committee. 

A gratifying improvement lias been made in the quality of films now shown 
in Lhe local tkcatei. 

For two years leaders of organizations and agencies woiking with children 
have conducted a case-study conference to discuss problems of maladjustment 
and, co-operatively, to help make adjustments. 

This conference meets once each month for two horns in the office of the su¬ 
pervising principal for its general meeting, Included are a Catholic priest, pas¬ 
tors of the Methodist Episcopal, Presbyterian, African Methodist Episcopal 
and colored baptist churches, visiting teacher, child hygiene nurses, high-school 
principal, elementary supervisor, relief director, Settlement House director, 
Y.M.C.A. secretary, police office*, supervising principal of schools, dean of the 
School of Religious Education of Drew University, and representatives of the 
North Jersey Mental Hygiene Clinic and the Morris County Tuberculosis As¬ 
sociation. Regular casework pioccdurc is followed 

The case history, school history, health lnstoiy, and psychological recoids 
arc presented, and a report is made by each agency which contacts the child on 
the experience winch it has had with the case. Causes of maladjustment are de¬ 
termined, and a course of procedure to be followed by each agency is planned, 
Regular lcporls of pi ogress arc made at subsequent meetings, and the cases are 
continued until satisfactory adjustments are made 

The Community Case Study Confluence is not only dealing with extreme 
problem cases but is slicssing the need [or a community-wide program of pre¬ 
vention. Indications of a tendency toward maladjustment arc discovered caily, 
and through a co-operative approach unusual lcsults are attained. Juvenile de¬ 
linquency has practically disappeared, IL is Lhe conviction of the members of 
the Community Case Study Confluence that this type of co-operation ol existing 
agencies in any community can practically eliminate juvenile delinquency. 
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How Chicago principals would provide for over-age pupils .—The 
findings of a study of the opinions of Chicago principals with respect 
to provisions which should be made for over-age adolescents are 
presented in the Chicago Principals' Club Reporter- '1 he principals 
were asked to answer the following items in a questionnaire. 

1. Do you believe that all children over sixteen years of age belong in a social 
group other than that provided in the elementary school? 

2. Would you include children between the ages of fifteen and sixteen in Litis 
classification? 

3. Do you feel that these children could be best provided for: (a) in specially 
organized classes in the high schools? {b) in the prcvocational schools? (c) in 
some other way? 

The answers to these questions are summarized as follows: 

The qualified answers [to Question 1] suggested that the principals clearly 
favored or opposed the implied adjustments but objected to the inclusive char¬ 
acter of "all children" in the statement of the question. As over r)i per cent of 
the replies favored a different social group other than that provided in the ele¬ 
mentary school, it may be inferred that the majority considered chronological 
age as a reliable index of social and physical maturity. Only .1 pel cent were op¬ 
posed to the policy. 

Wide differences in responses were noted when those (or Questions 1 and 2 
were compared, Only 48 per cent favored a change for the fifteen-year-old pu¬ 
pils while 36 per cent were definitely opposed. Opposition was Imscd on Lite 
possibility of better adjustment in the elementary school for the late cntianl, 
the physically weak, and the immature children who might become further mal¬ 
adjusted if chronological age were the sole criterion for grouping. Considcialion 
of the data when they were arranged ii\ a scatter diagram showed that many 
who were favoiablc to grouping without undue emphasis upon educational 
achievement for those two or more years retarded were opposed to inclusion of 
those only one year retarded. 

The evidence pointed to agreement on the part of most principals that the 
seriously retarded adolescents need special adjustments which it would be im¬ 
practical to provide in the elementary school, In Question 3 it was desired to 
secure a measure of the principals 1 opinions on the types of adjustment con¬ 
sidered most appropriate for the retarded group. Unfortunately, the wirnl 
"best" proved to be a limiting factor for some of the replies, MosL principals 
with full cognizance of the individual differences among pupils expressed theii 
views 011 the specially organized classea in high schools and the prevocatiunal 
schools and, in addition, suggested new administrative or supervisory means for 
correcting the situation, As there were sixteen possible combinations of re- 
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sponses, the results will be set forth in Table I, which will give the types of 
stated provisions which were preferred with the frequency and percentage of the 
selection, 


TABLE I 


Frequency of tiie Preferences of the Chicago Principals 
for Suggested Types of Provisions for Adjusting 
the Retarded Adolescents 


Type of Provision 

Number 

Per Cent 

i* In favor of high-school adjustment' 

a) In specially organized classes in high schools. 

b) In specially organized classes in high schools 

and prevocational schools,, , ,., , , 

78 

31-6 

38 

IS 4 

g) In specially organized classes in high schools 
and some other way.. 

5 

2 0 

d) In specially organized classes in high schools, 
prevocational schools, and some other way, , ,, 

12 

4 9 

e) In specially organized classes in high schools, 
not in prevocational schools. 

10 

4.0 

/) In specially organized classes in high schools, 
not in prevocational schools or some other way 

2 

0 8 

ff) In specially organized classes in high schools 
and some other way, not prevocational schools 

3 

1.2 

h) In specially organized classes in high schools 
and prevocational schools, no new provision . 

2 

o,8 

2, In favor of prevocational schools: 

j) In prevocational schools,, . 

3<3 

14 6 

j) In prevocational schools and some other way 

6 

2 4 

£) In prevocational schools, not in high schools,, 

7 

2 8 

0 In prevocational schools and some other way, 
not in high-school classes. 

14 

5 7 

3. In favor of a new provision: 
m) In some other way only . 

16 

6 5 

») In some other way, not in high-school classes 

2 

0 8 

0 ) In some other way, not high or prevocational 
schools . 

12 

4 9 

4. No response to Question 3: 

p) No answer to method of provision preferred 

4 

i ,6 

Total . 

247 

100 0 


New courses of study in Seattle .—As a part of a piogram to organize 
the curriculum ou a thirteen-year basis and to secure vertical articu¬ 
lation of work from the kindergarten through the high school, a num¬ 
ber of new or revised courses of study were introduced into the 
schools of Seattle this autumn, according to an item by W. Virgil 
SmiLh, assistant superintendent, appearing in the Seattle Educational 
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Bulletin. A course in reading and literature lias been prepared lor 
all grades, the materials being organized around themes or centers 
of interest rather than around literary types. Courses in general 
mathematics have also been organized for Grades VII, VIII, and IX, 
In the field of the social studies, units have been worked out for all 
pri mar y grades and for Grades V A and VIB. 

Graphic illustrations of administrative procedure in the St. Louis 
public schools— A booklet recently published by Ihc Hoard of Edu¬ 
cation of St. Louis bears the title Illustrations of Administrative Pro¬ 
cedure. The booklet contains photographic copies of the graphs,' 
charts, outlines, and administrative forms prepared by the Board of 
Education for its exhibit at the meeting of the Department of Su¬ 
perintendence in St, Louis last February. Each graph or administra¬ 
tive form is accompanied by a brief inlcrprclalivc explanation. In 
the Preface it is stated that the booklet was published in response 
to the many requests from all sections of the country for copies ol 
the charts contained in the exhibit, 

The Reorganization or Education in Illinois 

It would be difficult to find any state in the union more sorely in 
need of educational reform than the stale of Illinois. It is one of the 
few states which does not have a slate board of education; it still 
selects its superintendent of public instruction by papular vole; il 
tolerates a type of local administrative organization which is both 
wasteful and inefficient and which gives il the distinction of having 
more one-teacher schools than any other slate in the nation; and it 
has done relatively little by way of equalizing educational oppor¬ 
tunity among the various communities of the stale. 

During the past three decades numerous educational commissions 
have been appointed to study the educational system of the state 
and to make recommendations for improving it, By and large, how¬ 
ever, the work of these commissions has been fruitless; their rec¬ 
ommendations have gone unheeded. The truth is that Illinois has 
suffered from a singular lack of vigorous educational statesmanship. 
The teachers of the staLe have pressed haid for increased stale aid Lo 
schools; from time to time in various quarters there has been luke¬ 
warm advocacy of a state board of education; serious but unavailing 
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effort has been made to reform the antiquated tax system; but prac¬ 
tically no one has had the courage to attack the most serious prob¬ 
lem of all, namely, the reorganization of the system of local school 
administration. It is particularly gratifying, therefore, to learn that 
Henry Horner, the recently re-elected governor of Illinois, has an¬ 
nounced his determination to raise the standard of Illinois schools to 
the highest level of educational and administrative efficiency. It is 
to be hoped that Governor Horner will give Illinois the type of edu¬ 
cational leadership which it has so long and so sorely needed. 

A Guide to the Use oe Tests in Diagnosis 
and Instruction 

The testing movement in this country has developed to the point 
that a large percentage of teachers have acquired the technique of 
administering both aptitude and achievement tests. It is equally 
true, no doubt, that relatively few teachers are thoroughly acquaint¬ 
ed with the desirable and Lhclegitimate uses of test results, Teachers 
in the elementary schools who feel the need of concrete, practical 
suggestions for the more effective use of test results will welcome the 
publication of a bulletin of the Educational Records Bureau which 
bears the title The Use of Test- Results in Diagnosis and Instruction in 
the Tool Subjects . The bulletin was prepared by Arthur E. Traxler, 
research associate of the Educational Records Bureau and formerly 
psychologist in the University High School of the University of Chi¬ 
cago. The purpose and organization of the bulletin are described as 
follows: 

Many teachers who wish to become acquainted with the best methods of 
using lest results are no doubt prevented from doing so because they cannot 
find lime to canvass the whole body of literature dealing with the subject. It is 
the purpose of this bulletin to serve such teachers by (i) indicating principles 
and general procedure for the use of the results of tests following the testing 
program; (2) outlining very briefly and concretely some of the more important 
suggestions for remedial treatment based on lest results in certain tool subjects; 
and (3) presenting a selected and annotated bibliography on diagnostic and in¬ 
structional uses of test results, including references to diagnostic tests and in¬ 
structional woilt materials. 

The bulletin consists of three parts. General considerations in the 
use of Lest results arc discussed in the first part. Various uses of 
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test results are listed, the principles governing the use of test re- 
suits are stated and discussed, and general procedures in diagnostic 
and instructional uses of tests arc described. In the second parL sug¬ 
gestions for diagnosis and remedial teaching in reading, arithmetic, 
language usage, spelling, and handwriting arc made in some detail 
by means of charLs, which indicate types of disability, diagnostic 
procedures, and types of remedial treatment. The third part com¬ 
prises a selected and annotated bibliography. At Lhc beginning of the 
bibliography there is a scries of general references on the use of lest 
results. The rest of the references are arranged according to the tool 
subject with which they deal and are listed under each subject in 
three sections: (1) selected references on diagnosis arid instruction; 
(2) diagnostic tests, and (3) instructional materials. 

We commend this bulletin to the attention of elementary-school 
teachers everywhere. It may be secured from the Educational Rec¬ 
ords Bureau, 437 West Fifty-ninth Street, New York City. 

Who's Who in Tins Issue 

Marv G. Kelty, formerly supervisor of history and the social 
studies in the Training Department and instructor in Lhc teaching 
of history at State Teachers College, Oshkosh, Wisconsin, 10. W, 
Dolce, assistant professor of education at the University of Illinois. 
William A. Miller, principal of the Butler School, Springfield, 
Illinois. Frederick S. Breed, associate professor of education at 
the University of Chicago. Alice L. Ralston, primary teacher in 
the Lincoln School, Bartlesville, Oklahoma. Frank T. Wilson, in¬ 
structor at Hunter College, New York City. William S. Guay, pro¬ 
fessor of education at the University of Chicago. 



RECENT TRENDS IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES FOR 
THE MIDDLE GRADES 


MARY G. KELTY 
Chicago, Illinois 

Among the permanent problems of middle-grade social studies are 
two which refuse to be relegated to the background. They mil be 
heard. These two problems are; (i) What are the implications of the 
present trends in the curriculum offerings in the social studies? (2) 
How should the social studies in the middle grades differ from those 
in the junior high scliool and how should those in the junior high 
school differ from those in the senior high school? On the answers to 
these questions depend not only the kinds of experiences to be pro¬ 
vided for children today but the permanent points of view of those 
children and the development of abilities needed in solving problems 
throughout life. 

The most confusing aspect of curriculum construction is the fact 
that almost anything that can be inserted is of some value. Pressure 
groups have utilized this fact to their own advantage and to the re¬ 
sultant utter confusion of the elementary-school program. The ques¬ 
tion still remains; What knorvleclge (and experience) is of most worth 
from the points of view of social need, the demands of scholarship, 
and individual development? 

In brief, four major curriculum trends can be noted: (1) the ac¬ 
tivity program, (2) fusion or integration, (3) threads of institutional 
developments, and (4) separate subjects For years education has 
been threshing ovei these same topics, but each year has brought 
new developments. 

THE ACTIVITY PROGRAM 

The place of the activity program in the primary grades has been 
definitely established, In the middle grades, to judge from periodi¬ 
cal literature and courses of study published since 1930, theie has 
been little advance. In fact, the fusion or integration program seems 
definitely to be superseding the activity program, except in the case 
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of sporadic activities used for specific purposes. The possibility re¬ 
mains that many school systems are experimenting with middle- 
grade activities but are not printing their results until they come to 
definile conclusions. Another factor to be kept in mind is that the 
identical materials which were formerly designated ''activities” are 
now often labeled "integrated units.” I11 the junior high schools the 
widespread use of published materials has apparently frozen the 
activity movement into static form, but many progressive senior 
high schools are experimenting with this new type of program. 

Subjects which frequently form the center of interest arc (here I 
quote largely from the "Teachers’ Lesson Unit Series” of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, as representative) such matters as 
banking (Grade VII), travel (Grade VI), the fishing industry (Grade 
V), constructing a garage (junior high school), corn (Grade V), street 
safety (kindergarten through Grade VI). 

In a discussion of the advantages and the disadvantages of each of 
the trends, it is only fair to have in mind the movcmcnl at its best. 
Everyone knows into what the acliviLy movement, at iLs worst, 
degenerated. The advantage theoretically accruing to schools using 
it is that the foundation of all learning is firsthand, direcL experience. 
The enormous importance of experience as a means of securing real- 
ity and concreteness, as opposed to verbalism, and of furnishing the 
foundation upon which all later and more complex understandings 
can be built, cannot be overemphasized. If such firsthand experience 
is really secured through the activity program, it cannot fail Lo facil¬ 
itate all the child’s later learning, The disadvantage of the move¬ 
ment is that to carry it out as a praclical school program on a large 
scale is almost impossible. The cost, in time and money and effort, of 
transporting entire classes almost daily to places where real, first¬ 
hand experiences can be secured is so great that it is prohibitive in 
the vast majority of schools. As a substitute, schools fall back on 
artificial representations: a cardboard street-lighting system, a mock 
city council, a "play” bank, Even if these substitutes arc correct 
representations (and in many cases they arc the merest travesties), 
they are all too likely to represent only the overt aspects ancl to sup¬ 
ply little understanding of the ideas involved. Study habits are 
likely to suffer. 
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Even at its best, there is little or no connection in this type of pro¬ 
gram between one activity and the next, little cumulativeness of ex¬ 
perience or continuity of viewing. School life becomes a hodgepodge 
and a patchwork rather than a growing, developing organism. 

These pages arc not the place to discuss the application of activ¬ 
ities at the senior high school level, In the highly laudable attempt 
to connect instruction with life, it becomes a nice question where to 
draw the line between social makeshifts, which will be discarded 
the next year, and topics and principles of permanent value. 

However, the activity program has served its purpose and has 
fulfilled its mission. It has demonstrated to the entire educational 
system the value of direct, firsthand experience in worth-while ac¬ 
tivities, All other curriculum trends show the effects of this influ¬ 
ence; it has been added to the peculiar values of curriculums of other 
types, For this reason one is tempted to think of the old-time, bona 
lkle activity program (outside the primary grades) as a phenomenon 
that is already passing, 

THE PROGRAM OP FUSION OR INTEGRATION 

The second curriculum trend is fusion or integration—terms hav¬ 
ing differing implications but often used interchangeably. Many 
changes in this movement have occurred in the last five years at the 
middle-grade level, though not so many changes are apparent at the 
junior high school level. 

The earlier absurdities aie, happily, being discarded. The ex¬ 
tremists aie coming down to earth and are recognizing the limita¬ 
tions of middle-grade children. Seldom does one any longer find 
such all-cmbracing units as "How People Work and Live, Especially 
in the United States,” "How the World’s Framework Influences 
Human Life” (both for the fourth grade) or "World Interdepend¬ 
ence and World Indebtedness” (a single unit in the sixth grade). 
Let us hope that never again shall we see such a featured exhibit as 
one shown a few yeais ago at a meeting of national importance— 
a four Ih-grade uniton "The New Deal,” illustiated by a poster show¬ 
ing a farmer plowing under his third rows of cotton. The implica- 
tionsof such materials for four Ih-grade children arc staggering. There 
is slill some tendency to include materials far outside the understand- 
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ings or interests of little children. For example, in a widely publi¬ 
cized unit on cotton for the fifth grade I here is an explanation of cot¬ 
ton futures. We are still so eager to solve all the world's problems 
that we must begin on them in the fourth and the fifth grades re¬ 
gardless of the fact that the wisest adults in the nation are struggling 
vainly for a solution of those same problems. 

On the whole, however, the fusion or integration tendency has 
been resolved into an alternation of units from history with units 
from geography or a combination of such materials within a single 
unit. For example, certain units tell how a section developed from 
early times to now; these arc followed by a straight regional-geog¬ 
raphy study of the section. One needs only to state that program 
as a general principle to set the specialists at work picking serious 
flaws hi the operation of the program, but it is a general tendency 
today among the right wing of the progressives. 

The main advantages of this program are that it necessitates the 
elimination of much useless detail and that it allows the points of 
view of history and of geography to supplement one another. The 
disadvantage appears when the aLLempt is made to decide on what 
principle the units arc to follow one another. If the order of histori¬ 
cal development is followed, the historians are glad to include much 
geographical material. The geographers, however, have been most 
outspoken in their criticism of the kind of geography that lends itself 
to such treatment. On the other hand, if a regional plan is followed, 
the time element in hisLory mu9t sillier; and, when a regional treat¬ 
ment immediately follows a historical treatment, there is grave 
danger of reading the presenL back into Lhe past. Whether children 
so trained will be in possession of the basic points of view and 
methods of work of both history and geography, or either, or neither, 
only the future can tell. Whether this plan is superior to two sep¬ 
arate subjects is also "on Lhe knees of the gods.” 

THREADS OF INSTITUTIONAL DKVHLOl’MKN I 
A third curriculum trend is found among Lhe center of Lhe pro¬ 
gressives and the left wing of the traditionalists. This tendency is to 
follow separate threads of development from the earliest beginnings 
to the present. This trend is growing at a tremendous rate, if one is 
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to judge partly by the recent literature for children. To find a re¬ 
cent book lor middle-grade children which does not treat of the de¬ 
velopment of transportation is somewhat of a novelty, Besides 
transportation, other threads are communication, lighting, records, 
time-telling, navigation, architecture, number systems, and the like. 
The values arc obvious All these institutions are of fundamental 
significance Lo society. They are concrete and therefore have reality 
in Ihc minds of children. There can be no doubt that they should 
form an important part of every curriculum in the social studies. 

The question is whether such materials should be organized as 
separate threads, to be studied one after another. If such a plan is 
followed in the middle grades, there can be no unified view of man’s 
great adventure on the earth, little integration of ideas, and little 
coherence or cumulalivcness of experience. The "old" chronological 
history was criticized because it showed no connection between 
events but presented promiscuously all those which took place at the 
same time. The newer thread oiganization makes exactly the oppo¬ 
site error; it follows one line of thought through logically, but it can 
achieve little integration of the threads. It isolates vertically, as the 
other isolated horizontally. In fact, it is repeating the history of the 
topical method. 

Another disadvantage is tlial chiklien do not see the broad back¬ 
ground ouL of which advances in each thread came, For example, 
in studying almost any scientific tiend, they are told over and over 
that a people named the Gieeks made great contiibutions. They 
know little about the Greeks and do not understand why these peo¬ 
ple made so many advances. The historian immediately interjects 
that a people’s discoveiics and inventions can be undeistood only 
as a manifestation of Ihc genius of that people and that any people 
can be undeistood only in the light of their history. The thread the¬ 
ory of cuuiculum consliuclion docs not, and because of its nalme 
cannot, give such an undeistanding 

Vioponents of the plan claim that it is more "functional’’ than 
other plans and that such materials lcpresent "real-life situations." 
Suiely in real life a peison may be confronted with the fact of a 
bridge or a boat 01 a load or a rccoid, but to call the complete history 
of the making of bridges, boats, roads, or records more functional 
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than a unit on "The Greeks Gave the World the Ideal of Freedom” 
or "How the United States Became a Great Industrial Nation” is a 
mere statement of opinion. 

The fact that many books have been, and properly should be, 
wiitten as threads does not mean that the materials of which they 
treat should be included in the curriculum as identical threads. 
American education, however, has been so accustomed to "follow¬ 
ing the book” that the appearance of these valuable materials in 
published form has been followed by their inclusion seriatim in the 
curriculum. The remedy for such a situation is obvious. 

THE CURRICULUM 01' SEPARATE SUBJECTS 

The last of the four curriculum trends to be mentioned is the 
separate-subject plan. It has come a long way from its defensive, 
apologetic position of a few years back. It has eliminated much of i ts 
former useless detail, though much more should still be deleted. It 
has added material of social value, though much more still needs to 
be added. It has organized its materials in thought units, though 
much more study should be given to the development of units from 
one school level to the next. There is coming about a belter balance 
between units, New viewpoints and new materials of the subjects 
themselves are slowly finding their way into textbooks. Teachers 
are at last beginning to iearn the methods ot work of subjects which, 
they thought, they had been teaching for many years. The educa¬ 
tional world is recognizing that the disciplines themselves have been 
affected by the same forces for reorganization and re-evaluation 
which have produced the other trends mentioned. 

The great value of instruction in separate subjects is the orderly, 
systematic, cumulative development of points of view, methods of 
work, and study habits. Since the separate-subject plan has taken 
from the activity movement the values of direct, firsthand experi¬ 
ence, the subjects are appealing to children’s interests much moie 
than formerly. Since the fusion or integration movement has shown 
the value of seeing all sides of a question, history, geography, an¬ 
thropology, etc., are used to supplement one another in the separate- 
subject curriculum. Since the threads of social institutions have 
been much emphasized, these worth-while materials arc being in- 
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eluded in the separate subjects in the place of much military and 
political history. 

Separate subjects, however, still labor under the disadvantages of 
isolation, and they do not reinforce one another as they should. All 
too often the relationships are lost, or administrators go to the oppo¬ 
site extreme and insist on a correlation so perfect that it is forced and 
necessitates the substitution of unimportant details for important 
generalizations just because they can be tied up with other subjects. 

DIFFERENTIATION OF SUBJECT MATTER FOR THE MIDDLE 
GRADES AND THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

Up to this point consideration has been given mainly to the units 
in curriculum construction. However, if the entire curriculum from 
the kindergarten to the college is to be examined, consideration must 
also be given to the question of child development. Such questions as 
the following must be grappled with: How should the social studies 
for the middle grades differ from the social studies for the junior 
high school? How should the social studies in the junior high school 
differ from those in the senior high school? Such questions cannot be 
answered by generalities, They can be answered only by the most 
meticulous analysis of the elements involved and by the application 
of the findings of scientific investigations. The review which follows 
considers only one small segment of the problem—the respects in 
which history for the middle grades should differ from history for the 
junior high school. 

Years ago Henry Johnson indicated his belief, based on his rich 
experience, that history for young children should consist mainly 
of the narrative and descriptive elements . 1 Studies of children’s in¬ 
terests and experiments in visual education have confirmed his 
views, Tests of the actual accomplishments of children have corrob¬ 
orated their practicability. One can, with a good deal of assurance 
of its psychological soundness, state the principle that history for 
middle-grade children should develop the “ability to comprehend 
a coherent narrative " 3 of the action comprising a unit movement and 

■ Henry Johnson, Teaching of History in Elementary and Seconiaiy Schools, pp, 44- 
45 . 48. 4 Q. New York. Macmillan Co , 1915. 

a Clunles Ilubbard Judd, Psychology oj Jligh-School Subjects, p 456. Boston: Ginn 
& Co., 1915, 
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the ability to visualize dearly the overt aspects of the historical 
scene. 

Thus, the general groundwork, is laid, and, at the same time, the 
limitations are indicated. This groundwork furnishes an adequate 
foundation for widening children's experiences and clarifying their 
concepts. What great progress could be made later if all middle- 
grade children really knew in rough outlines the main story of what 
had happened in the most significant unit movements I 

Recent studies have shown that it is an entirely attainable pur¬ 
pose to begin to develop certain concepts imbedded in vocabulary 
terms, though development will continue throughout life. The previ¬ 
ous experiential background is evident as the chief conditioning fac¬ 
tor, followed closely by ability to get thought from the printed page. 
Programs which are now being administered will indicate with con¬ 
siderable accuracy within a few years even such specific matters as 
the general lists of terms which can be understood at each level in 
connection with given topics, 

The geographers deserve the credit for having initiated a practica¬ 
ble program to develop specific skills. Many of the same skills are 
needed in history—picture interpretation, simple map interpreta¬ 
tion, and simple map-making. Middle-grade teachers all over the 
country are now engaged in specific efforts to develop these skills, 
and within a few years some objective data as to results should also 
be procurable here. 

For decades teachers of history have spoken much about the 
values of teaching the use of books. Until schools were equipped 
with something else than the textbooks in each subjccL, liLtle was 
done. Equipment over the countiy as a whole is still deplorably in¬ 
adequate. In the few places where books are supplied, the books are 
all too likely to be found in the senior high school library, to a lesser 
extent in the junior high school library, and to a still smaller extent 
in the libraries for the middle grades. Nevertheless, a few school 
systems now provide materials for a wide reading program in 
middle-grade social studies, and teachers arc being supplied will) 
definite helps toward teaching and testing knowledge of how to use 
the index, the table of contents, the topic headings, etc. 

In recent years the development of children's powers of reasoning 
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has been, studied extensively as a part of the general study of mental 
development. The findings have had a marked influence on teach¬ 
ers’ demands or expectations in the middle grades. The minimum 
expectation now is that the child be able “to comprehend a coherent 
narrative of successive events ” 1 in a unit movement. As soon as this 
ability is satisfactorily developed, exercises can be provided in cause- 
and-effecL reasoning, comparison, evaluation, drawing inferences, 
analysis and synthesis, and generalizations. 

Few objective data are yet available on the general success of 
middle-grade children with such exercises. Tests administered on a 
large scale have been uniformly disappointing. In fact, the Commis¬ 
sion on the Social Studies of the American Historical Association was 
so discouraged over its own test results in matters of reasoning that 
it drew conclusions which have brought forth widespread protests 
from the field. It is always dangerous to assume that any children 
anywhere can be given a particular test and that, if they react un¬ 
favorably, valid conclusions may be drawn about the ability of chil¬ 
dren of that age or grade level in general. Obviously, a cerlain mini¬ 
mum of uniformity in curriculum offerings must precede any uni¬ 
form test. For example, if children do not know who Magellan was 
or what he did, no amount of reasoning on their part can discover why 
he followed the particular course which he did along the eastern 
coast of South America. Basing the reasoning test on a short printed 
paragraph giving the factual background has not proved satisfac¬ 
tory. Even a longer discussion is very different from a background 
which has grown out of a meaningful context and possesses rich 
associations. Moreover, there is a technique of reasoning to which 
children must be introduced; it is not a full-grown acquisition sud¬ 
denly bestowed. That children chosen by random sampling do not 
use it proves nothing beyond that fact. Nothing is proved about 
what they might have done had they ever been given an inkling of 
the possibilities of letting their minds play with ideas. 

In single school systems, however, and by scattered teachers in 
oilier systems, satisfactory beginnings are being made in the testing 
of reasoning in the middle grades by various devices—“new-type” 
or objective Lcsts alone and in combination with greater or lesser 

1 Charles Hubbard Judd, op, cit, p 456. 
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amounts of paragraph-writing. The results vary widely, not only 
because of individual differences among teachers, but also because of 
individual differences in rate and quality of maturing of children. 
Teachers in the middle grades are not attempting to force this matur¬ 
ing process, but they are attempting to provide sufficient exercise in 
different forms of reasoning to stretch the powers of each child. 
Within a few years statistics should be available that will give a 
picture of the rate and the quality of progress in reasoning in gen¬ 
eral from the fourth through the sixth grade, and of particular Lypcs 
of reasoning as well. 

This account presents the general psychological background of 
what is being attempted in history in the middle grades. Inarticu¬ 
late and vague as the program may be, it has nevertheless resulted 
in a considerable change in the offerings at the middle-grade level, 
Two decades ago middle-grade materials were either detailed biogra¬ 
phies or skeleton summaries of the same kinds of materials that were 
used in the high schools and the upper grades. Today the materials 
for the middle grades are almost universally presented as meaning¬ 
ful, connected wholes. Appreciation of the lack of basis in children’s 
experience has resulted in the general deletion of the study of strict¬ 
ly governmental problems, such as elections, and of the organization 
or machinery type of government, such as the makeup of boards and 
commissions. A growing realization of the imperfecl character of 
the powers of abstract thinking possessed by middle-grade children 
has resulted in the deletion of entire topics, such as currency, bank¬ 
ing, the tariff, and constitutional interpretation. Strictly political 
and military history has been subordinated to narrative of action 
and pictures of social life, 

At the secondary level much more work has been done and much 
more has been written, but teachers suffer from this embarrassment 
of riches in that the materials are diverse and widely scattered. 
There is need of bringing the findings togelher and applying them to 
specific problems. For example, the objective of “training for his¬ 
torical research,” it has been generally agreed, is outside the public- 
school purpose. When teachers or curriculum-workers, however, 
seek guidance on such specific matters as whether junior high school 
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pupils in American liistory can profit from a study of the currency, 
they find little help, 

Workers in the social-studies field could do nothing that would he 
of more direct assistance to teachers and pupils than to turn their 
attention to this problem of defining, delimiting, and characterizing 
the particular function of the social studies at each level of develop¬ 
ment, 

co-ordinating the RETORTS or ALL 'WORKERS 

In closing, it seems worth while to point out that the services of 
the university specialists could be utilized to a much greater extent 
than they have been in the past. Curriculum construction for the 
public schools has been considered, for the most part, the special 
province of workers in education, but the product has suffered be¬ 
cause the mailer has been left to one department. Within the last 
decade university professors have made tremendous improvements 
in their own instruction. Interpretation has been stressed Points 
of view have been emphasized. Materials have been made more 
meaningful. This same change in emphasis could work a revolution 
if it were applied to the same subjects in the public schools 

Teachers have recognized the desirability of drawing generaliza¬ 
tions and of making interpretations, but they have lacked the deep 
understanding of the subjects out of which such interpretations can 
arise. In the curriculum-building of the future, therefore, a co-ordi¬ 
nation of forces among classroom teachers, professors of education, 
and subject-matter experts is urgently needed. When such a co¬ 
ordination of forces makes a concerted attack upon all fronts, there 
is hope that many of the objectives will be achieved. 



the first step in remedial reading 


in. w. DOLCir 

University of Illinois 


It is invariably found that a non-reader or a poor reader has an 
inadequate sight vocabulary. Yet the common words which con¬ 
stantly recur in. reading should certainly be recognized immediately 
if the child is to devote his attention to the more difficult, less fre¬ 
quent words. The first step, therefore, in remedial reading is to 
teach the child to recognize instanLly the basic sight vocabulary. 
A previous article listed the 220 words which make up 50 per ccnl 
or more of the reading matter used in school, 1 The great importance 
of these words is shown by Table I, which gives the percentages 
that the basic sight words arc of the total number ol running words 
in school textbooks in four subjects, 

This small number of words is of such wide usefulness largely 
because the list includes no nouns but is made up of the prepositions, 
conjunctions, adjectives, adverbs, and verbs which lorm the frame¬ 
work of expression and communication. Nouns cannot be of gencial 
use because the change from one school subject to another and fiom 
one topic in a subject to another topic necessarily means a change 
of nouns. The table shows a gradual change in the pciccnlagc of the 
basic words used from one grade to another. This change is largely 
due to the fact that the earlier books use more of the common adjec¬ 
tives and verbs. 

The first step in remedial reading, the Leaching of Lhe basic sight 
words, can be done with surprising ease if special cards prepaicd for 
the purpose are used. 1 An illustration is a recent remedial project 
curied on with fourth-grade children. Of the 300 children in the 
grade, a fourth (about 75) knew no more than 194 of the list of 220 
words. The number of words known by these 75 pupils ranged from 

*E. \V, Dolch, “A Bn.sk Sight Vocabulary,” Elemental y School Journal , XXXVI 
(February, 1936), 456-60. 

3 Sets o( these cards may be secured from the author, 
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194 down lo only 40. The children scoring below 195 were selected 
for remedial work because that figure is about the average number 
of these words known by the children at the end of Grade III (the 
good readers of Grade II are found to know all the 220). The num¬ 
ber of words known as sight words by each child was tested with a 
pack of caids, each card bearing one of the words printed in primer 
type. The cards were placed directly before the child, and he was 
told that the game was to call the words, giving them only "one 
look." He was assured that he would know all the words if he took 

TABLE I 

Percentage that the basic Sight Vocabulary Is of 
Running Words in School Textbooks in 
Four Subjects* 


1 

Sul>/eef ol 
Textbooks 

Number 
of | 

Books 

Grade 

1 

Gnide 

II 




G/flilc 

VI 

Heading 

4 

70 

66 

6 5 

61 

1 

1 59 

59 

Arithmetic . .. 

2 


. 

62 

63 

57 

57 

Geography , , . 

■2 

. 

. . . . 

. . 

60 

59 

54 

History. 

2 

■ ■ ' 



57 

S 3 

52 


* Based on a Ihousuntl-word sampling of cncli book, including inflected forms ol the buslc Bight words in 
winch the sight word appears uncbnnged. 


his time but that he was to help pick out the "one-look” words from 
the "two-look” woids, The children liked the game. The tester sat 
at the child’s right hand and took the cards from the top of the pack 
at a steady rate of from one to two cards per second. Those which 
Ihe child called correctly were placed in one pile and those which he 
missed in another pile. Thus, the basic sight words that the child 
actually knew by sight were separated from those that he was to 
learn. 

From this slait each child was to make progress toward inslant 
recognition of the whole basic sight vocabulary. Each child had a 
manila envelope containing his individual pack of cards and bearing 
on the oulside a scries of numbers, one for each practice period. In 
the first space was placed the number showing how many words the 
child had to learn and after the others the daily record of the num¬ 
ber of words still unknown. Every day the cards were shuffled, and 
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the child went over them with the aid of a “helper,” a pupil who was 
a good reader chosen by the teacher to lit the particular case. Some¬ 
times this practice was carried on in the classroom while the rest of 
the group worked at something else, and sometimes it was done in a 
separate room. The child who was the "player” lead each card and 
handed it to the "helper.” If the player was right, the helpei put 
the card on the desk; if not, he kept the card in his hand. If the 
player did not know the word or if he miscalled it, the helper pro¬ 
nounced the right word, and the player repeated it after him. Both 
were eager to reduce the number of unknown words, or to “over¬ 
come the enemies,” as some of them put it. When a child could call 
all the words correctly, he repeated the performance for the next 
two days to prove that he could remember them all. A final indi¬ 
vidual check was made by the tesLer. The few children who, at the 
beginning, knew less than half the 220 words were not given all the 
cards, but only those that they knew and a few more that were 
especially taught. Their packs gradually grew as new words were 
steadily added, 

The record of what these children accomplished in from three to 
four weeks shows that children of fourth-grade malurity can, in a 
remarkably short time, correct the fundamental defect of lack of 
sight vocabulary. The figures in Table II (for sixty-five children 
instead of the original seventy-five, ten having been eliminated 
because of absence, lemovals, etc,) are those secured from individual 
testing by an experienced Lester, not the results secured by Lhc chil¬ 
dren themselves. They show that in all but a handful of cases this 
group of poor readers, after the special work, recognized instantly 
practically all the 220 basic sight words. A large factor in this suc¬ 
cess was the great interest of the children in reducing the number of 
unknown words to zero. They had a definite job lhaL they weic 
sure they could do, and they did it. In some schools a third of the 
room was working on this project, and the other pupils were as 
interested as were the "playeis” in winning out. A few extremely 
poor readers showed unwillingness to co-operatc until given indi¬ 
vidual attention by the teacher or the tester. A few helpers had to 
be changed because of personal feeling. 

A check on the results of this first step in remedial work was made 
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by the use of a standard test. It is understood, of course, that no 
single reading test could directly measure the result of increasing the 

TABLE II 

13 asic Sight Words Known by Sixty-five 
Pupils in Fourth-Grade Remedial-Head¬ 
ing Group before and after Four Weeks 
of Special Work 


Number 0 J 

Known Words 

Number op CniumPN 
Knowing Wonca 

Before Special 
Work 

After Special 
Work 

220.. ., , 

. 

5 ° 

215-19 . 


8 

210-14 . 

. 

3 

205-9•• • • 

. 

2 

200-204. 

, , 

. 

195-99. 

... 

2 

190-94.... 

1 

. 

185-89. 

6 

. ■ ■ 1 1 ■ < 

180-84. 

10 

. 

175-79 . 

6 

. 

17^74 . 

3 

. 

I65-69 . 

3 

. 

I60-64. 

4 

. 

155-59 . 

6 


I 5 «^ 54 . ■■ 

3 


145-49 . 

3 


I 4°~’44 . 

2 

■ ' . 

1 35-30 . 

1 

.* 

13^34 . 

. 

. . *. ■ *■ 

125-29. 

.* . ■ 

. 

120-24.... . 

5 

. 

11 5-19 . 

1 

. 

110-14. 

. ...1 

... ... 

105-9. - > 

1 

. 

100-104. 


.* 

95-99-. . . 

2 


90-94 . 

1 

1 

. 

40 . .. 

1 1 


Total 

65 

6S 


sight vocabulary, but it was felt that such a test should give some 
indication of easier reading or greater reading ability. For this pur¬ 
pose the Gates Silent Reading Tests, Type B (Reading To Predict 
the Outcome of Given Events), was chosen because it comes closest 
to ordinary straightforward “reading for the stoiy” such as average 
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fourth-grade pupils are expected to be able to do. The results 
showed an average gain of two months in reading grade after the 
one month spent on the basic sight words, together with an in¬ 
crease in average correctness. These figures were encouraging, 
though they could not be taken as positive proof because of the large 
probable error- 

The benefit to the poor readers and to the other pupils in the 
rooms was, however, decidedly more than can be shown by any 
standard test. The self-respect and the self-confidcnce of the poor 
readers increased remarkably. Their whole attitude toward school 
was improved. They actually tried to read their textbooks in 
geography and other subjects. It cannot be said that this improve¬ 
ment was due solely to the learning of the basic sight words, since 
at the same time the pupils had been given easy books to read in 
their room libraries. Knowing the basic sight words, however, un¬ 
doubtedly enabled them to read those easy books more readily, for 
the 220 words made up Go per cent or more of the running words of 
these books. The only cost was the cost of the cards bearing Lhe 
sight words, and the only derangement of schedule was the setting¬ 
up of the practice period for players and helpers and a twenty- 
minute library period. 

This project has shown two very important tilings: first, that 
sight-vocabulary deficiency can he corrected in a short space ol lime 
and, second, that the correction can be made with a large group of 
children under normal class conditions. Most work in remedial 
reading has been individual, and individual attention can never 
reach the great number of children who are in need. It can be given 
only to the genuine problem cases. Most poor readers, however, 
have simply failed to make the usual steps in reading progress when 
the rest of the class made them. Methods must be devised whereby 
they can make these steps later. The use of basic sight words on 
cards, as illustrated in this project, will permit a group of .any size 
to make the first step in catching up with their fellows at any Lime 
that a school or a teacher may decide to bring poor readers up to 
grade. 



THE PICTURE CHOICES OF PRIMARY-GRADE 
CHILDREN 


WILLIAM A. MILLER 
Butler School, Springfield, Illinois 

An examination of books suitable for young children reveals an' 
extensive use of color, wide variety of illustrative materials, and 
marked differences in the technique of picture-making. The use of 
colors and of illustrations makes the primary-grade book of today 
very different from its predecessor of a generation ago. 

There is no agreement on the best type of illustrative technique. 
The choice of illustrations is probably determined by the personal 
ideas of the artist, the publisher’s ideas of what is suilable, and the 
cost of reproducing the pictures, In many books for young readers 
half the space is devoted to illustrations, If large proportions of the 
space in books are to be given over to illustrations, the cost of which 
appreciably conditions the price of the books, it is proper to inquire 
which is the most suitable illustrative technique. If illustrations are 
to serve a useful purpose, they must appeal to children, and no one 
is so well qualified to state the prefer ences of children as they are 
themselves. This study was made for the purpose of determining 
which type of illustrative technique is preferred by primary-grade 
children, 

The investigator chose twenty-five photographs judged to be of 
interest to children in the primary grades because of the content of 
the pictures, It was decided to use pictures which could be grouped, 
on the basis of their content, into the five following classifications: 
children in action, children and their pets, children and their toys, 
adult activities, and animals. Five pictures were selected in each 
classification. 

Each photograph was copied as a line drawing, a wash drawing, 
a black-and-white illustration, a full-color reproduction using three 
primary colors, an illustration in which red was the predominant 
color, and an illustration in which blue was the predominant color 
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The red and the blue used ill the full-color reproduction were the 
same as those used when one color was predominant. The red and 
the blue were of the intense, crude variety which children are 
thought to prefer. Using the same subjccL matter in each technique 
made possible a choice which was not influenced by the content ol 
the picture. Each set of seven pictures with the same content but in 
the different techniques was mounted on a card twenty-four by 
thirty-six inches in size. The order in which the pictures were 
mounted was alternated so that the same technique did not appear 
in the same position on all the cards, Blanks were prepared on 
which to lecord the children's choices. Each blank also had spaces 
in which could be recorded the name of the child, his grade, chrono¬ 
logical age, mental age, and intelligence quotient. 

One hundred children in each of the first three grades were asked 
to indicate which technique in each set of pictures was preferred. 
The children were tested individually. The examiner said to the 
child: "Here are some pictures I want to show you. On each card 
are several pictures of the same people or things. Each group of pic¬ 
tures is alike except that they arc made in a different way. You arc 
to look at each group of pictures and choose the one you like best," 
The sets of pictures were shown to the children one at a time, and the 
choices were recorded. The data thus gathered arc presented in the 
accompanying tables. 

The chokes of the children arc given in Table I. Both the number 
of choices and the percentages arc shown. The greatest possible 
number of choices for the 300 children is 7,500. Table I shows that 
the full-color picture was first choice in Grade I, receiving over half 
the total number of choices; the picture in which red was the pre¬ 
dominant color was second, with over 18 per cent of the choices; the 
technique in which blue was the predominant color was third, with 
over i2 per cent of the total; and the photograph was fourth, with 
about 7 per cent of the choices. The three other techniques received 
such small percentages of choices that they may be considered un¬ 
important. In Grade II the full-color technique received more than 
three-fifths of the choices, with the other techniques following in the 
same order as in Grade I. The third-grade children registered a 
lower percentage of choices for the full-color technique than did the 
children in Grade I or II, The photograph received second choice in 
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Grade III, having nearly a fifth of the total number of choices. For 
the three hundred children together, more than 55 per cent of the 
choices were for tlic full-color reproduction. This finding is in accord 
with the data from another study. 1 Second choice was given to the 
technique which featured red. The increase in the peicentage of 
choices for the photograph registered by the third-grade children 
placed it in third place in the totals. The technique in which blue 
predominated was the fourth choice of the entire group. The re- 


TAELE I 

Number and Percentage of Choices given to Seven Types of 
Pictures by Three Hundred Children in Grades i-lil 



Grade I 

| Grade II 

| Gh.vde III 

| Total 

Tvi«e op Pi cruus 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num. 

Per 

Num- 

Per 


ber 

Cent 

ber 

Cent 

ber 

Cent 

ber 

Cent 

Full color. . ... 

1,360 

54 4 

ll,520 

60 8 

ll,30l 

52 0 

4,181 

1 55.7 

Red predominant, 

47 i 

18,8 

305 

12,2 

29 S 

11.8 

311 

e zn 

Photograph. 

Blue predominant, . 

172 

6,9 
12 7 

257 

284 

10 3 

4S7 

222 

19 5 
8,9 

916 

1824 

12,2 

II O 

Wash drawing . . . 

83 

3 3 

74 

3 0 

117 

4 ’ 7 

274 

3 7 

Line drawing... 

Black and white 


2.2 

37 

i .5 

43 

1 7 

135 1 

1 S 


1.7 

2 3 

0 0 

35 

1 -4 

99 1 

1 3 

Total. 

2,50° 

100 0 

2,500 | 
_1 

LOO 0 

1 

2,500 | 

1 

roo 0 

1 

7 » 5 °° 

100,0 


rnaining three techniques received only about 7 per cent of the total 
number of choices. The small favor shown these techniques bears 
out the results of previous research. 2 The preference for the photo¬ 
graph grew as the children were in school longer, the percentage in¬ 
creasing from less than 7 in Grade I to more than xo in Grade II and 
to nearly 20 in Grade III. In each of the three grades red was pre¬ 
ferred to blue. The preferences for both red and blue diminished 
with increase in the ages of the children These findings are some¬ 
what at variance with those reported in another study. 3 

1 Bonnie E. Mellingci, Children's Interests in Pictures Teachers College Contribu¬ 
tions to Education, No, 516. New York Teacheis College, Columbia University, 
i 932 . 

*G, La Verne Freeman and Ruth Sunderlm Freeman, The Child and His Picture 
Book , pp. 43-46, Chicago; Northwestern University Press, 1933 

3 Florence Eilan Bamberger, The Eject of the Physical Make-up of a Book upon 
Children's Selection. Johns Hopkins University Studies in Education, No 4 Balti¬ 
more 1 Johns Hopkins Press, 1922 
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Table II shows the choices of the two sexes in each grade. Loth 
sexes in each grade gave the largest percentage of choices to the full- 
color reproduction. The third-grade boys were the only group whose 

TABLE II 


Number and Percentage of Choices Given to Each or Seven 
Tvtes of Pictures uy Boys and Girls in Grades T—III 


Tvpg OF PlCTUHC 

Graph I 

Uradk It 

Ghauk III 

Doya 

( 63 ) 

G irb 
( 37 ) 

lloya 

( 49 ) 

tiirl* 

(so 

Ih>ys 

(S^) 

Girls 

( 49 ) 

Full color 







Number of choices .... 

823 

541 

688 

836 

GrG 

677 

Percentage of choices . 

52 3 

s8. s 

5G.2 

65.0 

47 4 

56 4 

Rank of type. 

r 

I 

1 

X 

1 

I 

Red predominant: 







Number of choices .,. , 

3 °i 

164 

155 

150 

153 
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Percentage of choices,.., 

IQ 5 

*7 7 

12 6 

11,8 

n.8 

ii 8 

Rank of type. . . 

2 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

Blue predominant: 







Number of choices ., ,. 

202 

119 

162 

121 

128 

92 

Percentage of choices ,.. 

12.8 

12.9 

13-2 

9 5 

9 8 

7-7 

Rank of type. 

3 

3 

2 

3 

4 

4 

Photograph; 







Number of choices. 

131 

39 

153 

IOI 

3°4 

188 

Percentage of choices,, - 

8,3 

4 3 


7 9 

23 4 

1 S 7 

Rank of type. 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2 

2 

Wash drawing: 







Number of choices. . 

60 

23 

39 

35 

63 

54 

Percentage of choices . .. 

3.8 

2.5 

3 2 

2 7 

4.8 

4 5 

Rank of type ,, , 

5 

6 

5 

5 

5 

S 

Line drawing: 







Number of choices. 

30 

24 

19 

18 

16 

28 

Percentage of choices . . 

i.g 

2.6 

1 6 

1.4 

1.2 

2 3 

Rank of type. 

6 

5 

6 

6 

7 

6 

Black and white; ’ 







Number of choices , . 

22 

15 

9 

14 

20 

19 

Percentage of choices,.. . 

1.4 

t 6 

0 7 

1.1 

1 5 

i.6 

Rank of typo . 

7 

7 

7 

7 

6 

7 


choices for this technique were less Lhan 50 per cent of the Lotah The 
percentages of girls who selected the full-color picture were larger 
than the corresponding percentages of boys. The photograph was 
more popular with boys than with girls, and the differences in each 
grade were significant. There was a tendency for the boys to prefer 
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red and blue to a greater extent than the girls, but the differences 
were slight, 

TABLE HI 

Number and Percentage of Choices given to Each of Seven 

TypJJS OF PJCTUJUSS BY 500 CHILDREN IN NINE 

Intelligence-Quotient Groups 


Intelligence-Quotient Grow 


Type of Picture 

Over 

ns 

(iS) 

in- 

iS 

(S*) 

10G- 

10 

< 59 ) 

101-5 

(76) 

g6- 

100 

( 33 ) 

91-95 

( 27 ) 

Sd-go 

( 17 ) 

81-85 

(11) 

80 

and 
Below 
(11) , 

Full color- 










Number of choices, 

252 

781 

880 

1 >077 

45 6 

270 

188 

IT 3 

164 

Percentage of choices , 

C7.2 

60 1 

59 7 

56 7 

57 0 

40 G 

44 - 2 

41.1 

59'6 

Rank of type. 

I 

I 

r 

1 

I 

I 

1 

J 

I 

Red predominant; 










Number of choices , , , , 

33 

204 

174 

282 

114 

102 

84 

1 s fl 

1 20 

Percentage of choices. . . 

3,8 

IS 7 

ii,8 

14.8 

14 2 


ig.8 

21 ,i 

7 3 

Rank of type. 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 5 

3-5 

2 

2 

3 

Photograph: 





1 





Number of choices. . , 

43 

8„ 

160 

226 

70 

i 54 

54 

52 

59 

Percentage of choices ,. 

11 4 

6.8 

II s 

11 g 

8,8 

22,8 

12.7 

18 9 

21 s 

Rank of type .... 

2 

4 

3 

3 

4 

2 

3 

3 

2 

Blue predominant: 


1 



| 





Number of choices . . 1 

37 1 

* 3 * | 

r 47 

rSfl 

T14 | 

102 

S 3 

38 

H 

Percentage of choices 

g.8 

10 1 

10,0 

9 9 

14 2 

IS 1 

12.5 

13 8 

5.1 

Rank of type . . .. 

3 1 

3 1 

4 

4 

2.5 

3 5 

4 

4 

4 

Wash drawing: 










Number of choices. , 

6 

Si 

4 & 

60 

3 i 

29 

33 

6 

10 

Percentage of choices 

1 7 

3 9 

3 .2| 

3 2 

3 9 

4 3 

7*8 

2 2| 

3 <> 

Rank of type ,, 

5 

S 

s 

5 

S 

5 

S 

6 

6 

Line drawing* 










Number of choices 

2 

23 

28 

3 6 1 

7 

15 

to 

7 

7 

Percentage of choices , 

0 5 

i 8 

1,9 

T 9 

0,9 

2 2 

2 4 

2 5 

2 5 

Rank of type 

6 5 

6 

7 

6 

7 

6 

6 

5 

5 

Black and white: 










Number of choices 

2 

21 

29 

31 

8 

3 

3 

1 

1 

Percentage of choices 

0 5 

1 6 

2 0 

1 6 

1 c 

> 0,4 

°'7 

0,4 

0 4 

Rank of type 

* 5 

7 

6 

7 

6 

7 

7 

7 

7 


In Tabic III the choices of the three hundred children are grouped 
according to the intelligence quotients of the pupils tested without 
reference to the grade in which they were classified. This table indi¬ 
cates that the children of lower intelligence tended to choose pictuies 
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in which red or blue was Lhe predominant color more frequently than 
did children of higher intelligence. The percentage of choices for 
these techniques was considerably higher in the groups with intelli¬ 
gence quotients from 81 to 100 than in the groups with intelligence 
quotients from 101 to over 115. The choices of the group of children 
with intelligence quotients of 80 and below were an exception to this 
statement, but these children were doubtless an atypical group. 
The children with higher intelligence favored the full-color reproduc¬ 
tion more frequently than did children with lower intelligence 
although the lowest intelligence-quotient group Is again an excep¬ 
tion. 

In Table IV the responses arc grouped according to the mental 
ages of the children. These data indicate thal the choices for the 
pholograph tended to increase as mental age increased. This trend 
is shown very definitely if the responses of the few children with 
mental ages of below six and over ten arc discarded. The trend of 
choices for the full-color reproduction is not so consistent, especially 
if the data for the nine children ten to eleven years old are omitted. 
However, the percentages of choices for the full-color reproduction 
given by children with mental ages of seven or more were higher than 
the corresponding percentages for children with mental ages of less 
than seven, The percentage of choices for the technique in which red 
was predominant decreased as menial age increased. This trend is 
particularly apparent if the groups aL the extiemes, where there arc 
relatively few children, are discarded. The most outstanding differ¬ 
ence was the decrease in popularity, beginning with the seventh year, 
of the technique which featured red. The Irend in the choices for the 
technique in which blue was predominant was in the same direction, 
but the differences were less important. 

In order to determine whether the content of the picture made any 
differences in the choice of technique, the writer classified Lhe re¬ 
sponses of twenty-five children, selected at random from each grade, 
according to the groups of pictures for which the choices were made. 
The data supplied by these seventy-five children are presented in 
Table V- For the most part, the choices of techniques arc disLiibulcd 
among the five groups in about the same proportions as those in 
Table I, which gives the totals of all choices. In the case of the two 
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TABLE IV 

Number and Percentage of Choices Given to Each of Seven 
Types of Pictures dy 300 children in Nine 
Mental-Age Groups 


MrntaltAoe Group 


Type op Picture 

10 fi¬ 
ll ,o 

10 fl¬ 
ic s 
< 7 ) 

06- 
g 11 
(,fi) 

90 - 

9 S 
( 39 ) 

8.6- 
8 11 

(*< 5 ) 

8 0- 

8.5 

Cas) 

1 .6- 
7 *ii 

(SO 

7 0- 

7 5 

W 

6,6- 
6 11 
( 41 ) 

6 0- 
65 
(l 9 ) 

Ilelow 

6,o 

Ca) 

Full color, 












Number of choices 

40 

124 

403 

5 T 4 

358 

515 

757 

g 95 


224 

35 

Percentage of 








choices 

80 0 

70 9 

S 7 5 

52 s 

55-2 

58.9 

55 2 

S 7 9 

50 3 

47 2 

46 6 

Rank of type,,,. 

I 

I 

I 

1 

1 

I 

1 

I 

1 

I 

1 

lied predominant; 
Number of choices 

4 

31 

72 

98 

b 4 

128 

182 

12? 

201 

127 

1 17 

Percentage of 








1 




choices. 

' 8 0 

1 7 7 

1 IO $ 

10 1 

12,9 

14.6 

14 0 

10 6 

ig 6 

26 7 

22 6 

Rank of type, 

2 

2 

3 

4 

3 

2 

2 

4 

2 

2 

2 

Photograph; 
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Number of choices 

3 

7 

n 7 

2or 

rofi 

83 

138 

r 53 

6r 

1 3 ° 

9 

Percentage o[ 












choices . 

G 0 

4 0 

16,7 

20 s 

16 s 
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io,6 

12 7 

5 

6 3 

12 0 

Rank of Lype.... 

3 5 

4 

2 

2 

2 

3-5 

4 

2 

4 

4 

3 

Iiluc predominant; 






83 



1 



Number of choices 

3 ^ 

9 

62 

100 

45 

1G1 

134 

157 1 

64 

G 

Percentage of 











8 0 

choices , 

6,o 

5 1 

89 

10 3 

6 9 

9 5 

12 5 

” 3 

15-3 

33 S 

Rank of type 

3 5 

3 

4 

3 

5 

3 5 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 5 

Wnsli drawing 1 
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0 

3 
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39 

45 
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33 

49 

*7 

6 

Percentage of 










3 6 

8 0 

choices . ,. 
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1 7 

3 4 

4 0 
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3 4 

2.5 

4-1 

2 7 

Rank of type 


5 

5 

* 

4 

5 

5 

5 

6 

5 
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Line drawing; 
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! 0 

1 

6 

16 

3 

24 

20 

29 

6 
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0 0 

0 6 

0 9 
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"Rlack and white. 
Number of choices 
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0 
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7 
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15 
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Percentage o( 
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groups of pictures having as their content children and their toys and 
adult activities, the percentages of choices for the technique in 

TABLE V 

Distribution, According to content of Picture, of Choices Given 
to Pictures of Seven Types by seventy-five 
Children Selected at random 


CoNTKiTr of Picture 


TypB of Picture 

Children 
in Aclion 

Children 
and Toys 

Children 
and Tets 

Adult 

AcLlvllics 

Anlmnls 

Full colon 






Number of choices. 

198 

255 

199 

m 

209 

Percentage of choices,. , 

53 -S 

68 0 

53 1 

63,3 

55 7 

Rank of type. 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

Red predominant: 






Number of choices. 

68 

45 

69 

45 

S<> 

Percentage of choices. 

18,1 

12 0 

18 ,\ 

13 0 

14 9 

Rank of type. , 

2 

2 

2 

2 5 

2 

Photograph: 






Number of choices. 

40 

42 

40 

-15 

39 

Percentage of choices.. , , 

10,7 

II 2 

10 7 

12 0 

10.4 

Rank of type,.. 

4 

3 

4 

2.5 

3-5 

Blue predominant: 






Number of choices. 

49 

22 

So 

3 T 

5 

Percentage of choices . 

13 1 

5 9 

iJ -3 

8 3 

l 3 

Rank of type 

3 

4 

3 

4 

7 

Wash drawing: 






Nlumber of choices. 

7 

4 

7 

8 

16 

Percentage of choices,., 

1.9 

1,1 

1,9 

2,1 

4 3 

Rank of type. , 

55 

6 

5 

5 

5 

Line drawing: 






Number of choices. 

7 

6 

5 

6 

11 

Percentage of choices., .. 

1 9 

1 6 

1 3 

1 6 

2 9 

Rank of type. 

5 5 

5 

6 5 

6 

6 

Black and white: 






Number of choices .. .. 

6 

1 

5 

1 3 

3 

39 

Percentage of choices. 

1 6 

0,3 

0 8 

10 4 

Rank of type. , 

7 

7 

( 5.5 

7 

3 5 


which red was predominant are smaller than the percentages of the 
total given in Table I. The size of the difference and the small pari 
played by this technique make the matter of little importance in this 
study. Attention is called to the choices registered for the techniques 
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in pictures of animals: over 10 per cent were given to the technique 
which used black and white. In the totals in Table I this technique 
received but 1.3 per cent of the choices. This distribution is the 
only instance where the black-and-white technique received a sig¬ 
nificant percentage of the total number of choices. 

To find whether the children’s choices were consistent and to se¬ 
cure a check on the validity of the data, the writer after two months 
retested fifty children selected at random from Grades I and II 
The results of Llie retest are shown in Table VI. A comparison of the 

TABLE VI 

Numder and Percentage of choices given on a 
Retest to Each of seven Types op pictures 
iiY Fifty Children in Grades i and n 



Number 

Percentage 

Type of Picture 

of 

of 


Choices 

Choices 

Fall color , . 

8?S 

yt 6 

Photograph.. 

Red predominant,. . 

117 

9 8 

9 4 

7 8 

Blue predominant. 

94 

7 5 

Wash drawing. 

29 

2 3 

Line drawing. 

Black and white.. 

9 

o-7 

8 

0 6 


data in 'Fables I and VI indicates thaL the children’s choices were not 
entirely consistent. There was an increase of about 16 in the per¬ 
centage of pupils registering choices for the full-color technique In 
the first test the order of choices gave first rank to the full-color pic¬ 
ture, second to the picture with red predominant, third to the photo¬ 
graph, and fourth to the technique in which blue was predominant 
In the retest the photograph and the picture with red predominant 
exchanged places, It should be borne in mind that the retest in¬ 
cluded only one-sixtli of the children and these only in Grades I and 
II. The major findings of the anginal test were confirmed by the 
retest. 

CONCLUSIONS 

On the basis of the data presented, the following conclusions may 
be diawn: (r) Full-color reproductions received more than half the 
to Lai number of choices. (2) The technique in which red was pre- 
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dominant, the photograph, and the technique featuring blue were 
next highest in favor, (3) The wash drawing, the line drawing, and 
the black-and-white picture received insignificant percentages of the 
choices. (4) The preferences for the photograph increased in lire 
higher grades. ($) The boys registered more preferences for the 
photograph than did the girls. (6) The preferences for the photo¬ 
graph tended to increase as mental age increased. (7) Data not 
given here indicate that the children chronologically older registered 
more choices for the photograph. (8) There was a tendency for 
children of the lower intelligence groups to choose the photograph 
more frequently than did children of the higher groups. (9) In all 
three grades red was preferred to blue. (10) There was a tendency 
for the boys to choose red and blue more frequently than the girls, 
but the differences were slight, (n) There was a tendency for the 
children with lower intelligence to choose red and blue. (12) The 
percentage of choices for red and blue tended to decrease as menial 
age increased. (13) Data not given here indicate that the children six 
years old chronologically chose red and blue more frequently than 
the children of any other age group except the children in the age 
group of 10,0-10.5. (14) The children with mental ages of seven or 
more years chose full-color reproductions more frequently Limn did 
children with mental ages of less than seven years. (15) The girls 
preferred full-color pictures more frequently than the boys. (16) 
There was a tendency for the children with higher intelligence to 
prefer the full-color reproduction. 



THE DIRECT AND INDIRECT ;METHODS OF TEACH¬ 
ING THE ADDITION COMBINATIONS 


FREDERICK S. BREED 
Umveisily o{ Chicago 

ALICE L RALSTON 
Lincoln School, Lartieswlie, Oklahoma 


This article is a report of an experiment dealing with the prob¬ 
lem of guiding learning activity in addition. More specifically, the 
problem was to determine whether the addition combinations should 
be taught directly or indirectly, that is, whether progress is more 
rapid when the one hundred combinations aie taught in isolation 
from more complex column addition or when they are taught inci¬ 
dentally in connection therewith. 

The term “direct” will be used to refer to practice exercises in¬ 
volving combinations of two digits, such as ^ and g, designed to 

result in the child’s responding automatically with the sums of such 
combinations. The term "indirect” will be used to mean practice 

..... 93 

on the addition combinations within examples, such as 64, before the 

26 

combinations have been separately mastered. It seems to be gen¬ 
erally believed by teachers and textbook-writers that the number 
combinations are best taught in isolation, or directly, 

METHOD Or INVESTIGATION 

The experiment was conducted by using comparable groups in the 
public schools of Tipton, Oklahoma, with pupils in the first semester 
of Grade II Later it was repeated in the second semester of Giade 
I. The pupils of the two grades were taught in different rooms by 
diffcient teachers. Comparable groups in the same giade were 
taught in different rooms by the same teacher. None of the pupils 
had previously received any formal training by either of the two 
methods employed 


2S3 
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Organization of comparable groups .—The factors of chronological 
age, general intelligence, initial knowledge oi complex addition, and 
initial knowledge of the one hundred addition combinations were 
selected as the bases for organizing Lhe pupils into groups of equal 
ability. Since it was found impossible to match the pupils simul¬ 
taneously and satisfactorily in all the factors mentioned, it seemed 
best to match them separately in accordance with two of the factors 
at a time. The first method of matching was accordingly based on 
chronological age and intelligence; the second, on the two factois 
representing initial achievement in addition. 

Chronological age and intelligence score 011 Lhe Otis Group Intel¬ 
ligence Scale, Primary Examination, were obtained for each pupil 
from the school records. Initial knowledge of complex addition was 
determined by the Buswell-Jolin addition test.* Initial knowledge 
of the addition combinations was determined by a test consisting of 
these combinations. Rale and accuracy were considered in both ad¬ 
dition tests. In Grade I the Courtis Standard Research Test, Scries 
A, consisting of Test I, Copying Figures, and Test II, Addition, was 
used to determine ability in addition in relation to the rate of writing 
numbers, 

The pupils in each grade were paired by the first method Lo form 
an experimental and a control section. Identical training was given 
to these comparable groups for one month, at the end of which the 
pupils were tested in order to check their equality in rate of learning. 
After the readjustments indicated by this test had been made, two 
groups of thirty-three pupils each were organized in each grade; that 
is, th'u ty-three matched pairs were organized in Grade I and a like 
number in Grade II. In each grade the one hundred combinations 
were taught to one group of thirty-three pupils by the direct method 
and to a parallel group of the same number by the indirect method, 

Table I shows the results of the matching by both methods and 
should be read as follows: In Grade II under the first method of 
matching, the mean chronological age of Lhe direct group was 90.70 
months; of the indirect group, 90.48 months. The difference in mean 

1 G. T, Euswcll, with the co-operation of Lcnorc John, Diagnostic Studies in Arith- 
wetic, p 108, Supplementary Educational Monographs, No, 30. Chicago: Depart¬ 
ment of Education, University oi Chicago, 1926. 
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Comparison of Groups Receiving Direct Instruction 
and Groups receiving Indirect instruction 
on Addition Combinations 
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age was found to be 0.22 ±1.72, not large enough to be significant. 
Similarly, compared groups in each grade were shown not to differ 
significantly in any of the other factors oil the basis of which they 
were matched, either at the beginning of llic experiment or at the 
end of the preliminary month oE identical training. 

Nature of the instruct Ion .—Each class in Lhe experiment was al¬ 
lotted thirty minutes each day for arithmetic during a semester, or 
eighteen weeks. The half-hour was divided into shorter periods for 
seatwork, oral work, or games. In Grade II Lhe group taught by the 
direct method was assigned the period from 10:00 to 10:30; the 
group taught by Lhe indirect method, the period from 10:45 to 
11:15. Ill Grade I the order was reversed, any differences caused by 
the time of day at which the instruction was given being thus con¬ 
trolled. 

In each direct group one-half the allotted lime was spent in flash- 
card drill on the combinations, competition in writing sums of com¬ 
binations, group responses to lists of combinations written on the 
blackboard, and primary number games, The remaining lime was 
given to the teaching of complex addition. The rate of introducing 
new skills in column addition was kept identical with that in the 
parallel indirect group. As new combinations were introduced in a 
direct group, they were also introduced in the corresponding indirect 
group, but in the latter they were immediately used in complex addi¬ 
tion, 

In order that the amount of practice might be kcpl as nearly equal 
as possible for compared groups, each set of complex-addition exer¬ 
cises was as carefully planned as the direct-drill exercises with re¬ 
spect to repetition of combinations. The Knight-Bchrens difficulty 
values 1 were used to apportion drill to the different combinations. 
In order that guessing and incorrect responses might be reduced Lo 
a minimum, each child was provided with a key or answer caul for 
the one hundred combinations, which he was permitted to use at 
all times except during tests. Finally, methods of diagnostic and 

1 Frederic B. Knight and Minnie S. Behrens, The Learning of the 100 Addition Com- 
binalums and the 100 Subtraction ConrinncTf-ions, pp, 17—20, New York.' T.ongnmns, 
Green & Co,, 1926. 
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remedial work and of graphing individual progress were kept identi¬ 
cal for all sections. 

As a basis for measuring the relative effectiveness of the two 
methods of teaching, the three tests used as initial tests were re¬ 
peated as final tests: the Buswell-John test in complex addition, 
the test on the one hundred addition combinations, and the Courtis 
test. 

RESULTS 

Table II presents the results of the final tests and should be read as 
follows: In Grade II under the first method of matching, the direct 
group made a mean final score of 35.21 on the Buswell-John com¬ 
plex-addition test in comparison with a score of 37.91 made by the 
indirect group. The difference between the two means was 2.70 
examples in favor of the indirect group. The direct group used an 
average of 20.T5 minutes for the work, while the indirect group used 
20,24 minutes, a difference of 0.09 minutes. The mean gain, or 
difference between the initial and the final scores, was 24.27 for 
the direct group and 26.55 for the indirect group. The difference be¬ 
tween mean gains was 2.28 in favor of the indirect group. The num¬ 
ber of pupils who surpassed the pupils of the opposite group with 
whom they were matched was 12 for the direct group and 21 for 
the indirect group. The same information is given for the test on 
combinations and for the Courtis test. 

Relative gains in complex addition .—The final scores of the indirect 
gioups exceeded those of the direct groups in complex addition in 
all four comparisons. 

A more valid comparison may be made by examining the average 
gain, or improvement, over initial scores. In Grade II under the 
first method of matching, the direct group gained an average of 24.27 
examples per pupil, the indirect group, 26.55 examples. Since the 
difference bcLwcen the mean gains (2.28) was less than four times 
its probable ciror (1.00), it cannot be said with certainty that the 
indirect group was superior to the diiect gioup. Since, however, the 
critical ratio (the difference divided by the probable error of the 
difference) was found to be 2 28, there were ninety-four chances in a 
hundred llial the true difference was greater than zero. In Grade II 
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TABLE II 

results on Final Tests Achieved ky Groups receiving Direct 

INSTRUCTION AND DY GROWS RECEIVING INDIRECT 
INSTRUCTION ON ADDITION COMIIINATIONS 
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Grade 11 - 

-First Method of Matching 
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2 ° 54 

IS 
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T 4 

Indirect group., 
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SO,34(16.55 

21 

97.06 

a,00 
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ib 
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16 
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^0.70 

2 lO 
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Probable error of 
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■ 

1.00 




3.96 
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Grade 11 — 

Second Method of Matching 



Direct group,.,, 

35 ^3 

15 57 

*4.77 

10 

9490 

7.30 

lS.20 

14 

45 83 

15 

Indirect group. 

37 »3 

20 83 

26 80 

l8 

97.00 

8.16 

20 00 

* 

46.80 

12 

Difference,.. 

2.20 

— 5 

2.03 


2. ro 

-0.86 

1 .flo 


0.97 


Probable error of 
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Grade I— 

'First Mtllittd ot Matching 



Direct group*... 

2Q. ifl 

24 45 

24.0c 

13 

91 42 

9.64 

$2 97 

*9 

44-15 

14 

Indirect group.. 

30.85 

22,52 

25-85 

17 

gt>42 

9-27 

52 00 

13 

46 97 

18 

Difference..., 
Probable error oj 

i 67 

f 


i.ss 


0,00 

o -37 

- 0,97 


2.82 


difference .,, 



1 45 


.... 

. 

4.72 

... 

2.10 

■ ■ 


of T Mh' flet ^ tea n,a, ' lwl whh n m ' Tllla s lK n were in invar o! liic direct yroup; those unmarked were In 
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TABLE II— Continued 



Dl! SYr’ELL'JolLN COMPICX- 
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Tust on Combinations 
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Grade I—Second Method of Matching 

27.86 

3136 

23 86 
22.5C 

23 22 
27.22 

10 

16 

90 50 
90 so 

9 SO 
9 40 

36.64 

s7.fi 1 

14 

13 

42 78 
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0 

18 

3 5 ° 

I - 3 ^ 

4.00 

I .62 


O OO 

O.IO 

0 97 

4 75 

, . . 

6 11 

2.68 

, . - 


under the second method of matching, the probable error of the 
difference between the mean gains (0.95) indicated that there were 
ninety-two chances in a hundred that the true difference was greater 
than zero. 

The difference between the mean gains in Grade I under the first 
method of matching was in favor of the indirect group but was not 
great enough to establish with certainty the superiority of this 
group. The chances were eighty in one hundred, however, that the 
true difference was greater than zero. I11 Grade I under the second 
method of matching, the difference in mean gain favoied the indirect 
group, and the chances were ninety-five in a hundred that the true 
difference was greater than zero, 

Although the differences were not great enough to wanant a cer¬ 
tain conclusion in any case, the results in complex addition favored 
the indiiecl group. It should also be noted that in every compari¬ 
son there were more indirect pupils who exceeded the direct pupils 
with whom Lhcy were matched than vice versa. 

Relative gains in addition combinations —The final mean scores on 
the addition combinations showed a difference in favoi of the in- 
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direct group in Grade II under each method of matching. In Grade 
I the mean final scores were exactly the same for the two methods of 
teaching the combiuations, no advantage being indicated for cither. 

In Grade II under the first method of matching, Lhc difference be¬ 
tween the mean gains in the addition-combinations test favored the 
indirect group, but the probable error of the difference (3.56) made 
it very improbable that a true difference existed between the groups. 
In Grade II under the second method of matching, the diltcrence 
favored Lhc indirect grovrp. In Grade I the differences were small, 
one favoring the cliiect, the other the indirect, method, 

The numbers of cases in which a pupil excelled the pupil with 
whom he was matched were nearly the same, the indirect group 
having the greater number iir two cases and the direct group in two. 

The differences between the results for tire two methods on the 
addition combinations were thus found to be small and indecisive. 

Comparison of final scores on the Courtis lest.— The results on the 
Courtis test favored the indirect method in all four comparisons, but 
the differences in two comparisons were too small to be significant. 
The probable error of the difference (2.98) between the mean final 
scores for Grade II under the first method of matching indicated 
that there were fifty-nine chances in a hundred that the true differ¬ 
ence was greater than zero. The difference was even smaller in 
Grade II under the second method of matching. In Grade I under 
the first method of matching, the difference was in favor of the in¬ 
direct group, and the probable error of Lhc difference (2.10) indicated 
eighty-two chances in one hundred that the true difference was 
greater than zero. In Grade I under the second mclhod of matching, 
however, the difference between the means was fairly large and 
favored the indirect group. The probable error of this difference 
(2.68) indicated that there were ninety-six chances in a hundred that 
the true difference was greater than zero. In general, the evidence 
from the Courtis test favored the indirect instruction in direction 
but not in sufficient degree to establish the certainty of a difference 
between the methods of teaching. 

Relative achievement on informal tests.— In addition to the final 
tests, six informal tests in complex addition wore employed. These 
tests were designed to cover the work as it was taught. One lest was 
administered to compared groups at lhc end of each period of ap- 
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proximately two weeks. The results of the informal Lests are given 
in Table III and are consistent with those of the other tests. In 

TABLE III 


Results on Informal Tests in Complex Addition Achieved by Groups 
Receiving Direct Instruction and Groups Receiving 
Indirect Instruction on Addition Combinations 



Grade ii 

Grade i 


First Method 
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Second Method 

First Method 

Second Method 

Giiour 

at Mat 

chirtg 

of Matching 

of Matching 

of Matching 


Mean 


Mean 


Mean 


Mean 
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Mean 
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Number 
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Jems per 

Mean 

Score 

Number 
of Prob¬ 
lems per 

Mean 

Score 

Number 
of Prob- 
lemg per 



Minute 


Minute 


Minute 


Minute 

Test I: 









Direct group 

13 30 

3 07 

r 3 - 1 

3 02 

13.64 

2 83 

13 64 

2.83 

Indirect group 

14.81 

3 °9 

14-3 

2.91 

15.12 

3 12 

15 03 

3 14 

Difference*. 


0,02 

1 2 

— 0 11 

148 

0.29 

1 39 

0 31 

Test II: 






Direct group , 

II 06 

i ,8a 

11 7 

1 88 

12 21 

1 39 

11 39 

2 8l 

Indirect group. 

9.76 

i 95 

10.4 

1 79 

15 3 ° 

2 00 

IS 14 

2 l6 

Difference , 

-I 30 

0 J 5 

~ 1 3 

-0 09 

3 ^9 

0 61 

3 75 

-O 65 

Test III: 






Direct group. 

8 g 3 

1 24 

9-1 

1 28 

9 73 

0 78 

9 °7 

0 75 

Indirect group 

9 21 

1 37 

8.9 

i 35 

n -39 

0 94 

11 10 

0 91 

Difference 

0 28 

0 13 

— 0 2 

0 07 

r 66 

0 16 

2 03 

0,16 

Test IV: 








Direct group 

11 81 

1 37 

12 0 

1-34 

11 82 

0 97 

11 90 

I 02 

Indirect group 

13 33 

i -55 

12,9 

1 49 

12 67 

1 02 

12.07 

1,00 

Difference . 

1 52 

0 iS 

0 9 

0.15 

0 85 

0 05 

0 17 

— 0 02 

Test V. 









Direct group 

14 60 

1 29 

14 8 

1 34 

12 55 

0 75 

12 50 

0 73 

IndirccL group 

IS 72 

1 29 

15 JS 

1 25 

12 48 

0 83 

12 28 

0 81 

Difference , 

1 12 

0 00 

0 7 

—0 09 

— 0 07 

00 

0 

a 

— 0 22 

1 0 08 

Test VI: 







9 82 

0 60 

Direct group 

14 33 

1 09 

14 2 

1 30 

9 61 

0 59 

Indirect group 

14 6g 

1 27 

14 5 

1 30 

11 24 

0 76 

10 6c 

> 0 7$ 

Difference 

0 36 

0 18 

0 3 

0 00 

1 63 

0 17 

0 78 

l| 0 *5 


* The differences marked with a minus aign were In favor of the direct group, those unmarked Yrere in 
favor of the indirccL group 


Grade II undei the first method of matching, the indirect gionp 
made a higher mean score on five of the six informal tests. In Grade 
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II under the second method of matching, the indirect group excelled 
in four of the six tests. In Grade I under the fust method of match¬ 
ing, the indirect group excelled in five tests; under tire second method 
of matching, in five. The differences were consistently on the side 
of the indirect method, but they were not large enough to establish 
its superiority with cerLainty. 

Rale of wiling as a factor .—The amount and Live direction of the 
differences on these tests seemed to indicate that better results, in 
general, ensue from the indirect than from the direct method. These 
results should be interpreted in the light of the data on rate of wri¬ 
table IV 

Rate of Copying Figures on Courtis Standard 
Research Tests Attained uy Groups Receiv¬ 
ing Direct instruction and GKours Rr.CEiviN<; 

Indirect Instruction on Addition Comdina- 
TIOKS 


Group | 

FlraL Method 
of 

Mulch tan 

Second MclluxI 
of 

Mhlchtou 

Grade II: 1 

i 


Direct group. 

73 

74-56 

Indirect group .. ,, 

66.51 

6s 76 

G rude, I; 

Direct group . 

68.70 

68 , a j 

Indirect group. 

65.61 

Ojso 


ing figures obtained from the Courtis lest. Table IV shows that Lhe 
direct group in every case wrote figures more rapidly than the cor¬ 
responding indirect group. Rate of writing numbers was therefore 
an uncontrolled factor that favored the direct groups. These data 
on rate of writing thus increase the degree of certainty attaching to 
the conclusion that the indirect method is superior to the direct. 

Relative achievement of bright and dull pupils .—An effort was made 
to determine the relative effectiveness of each method of teaching 
with bright and with dull pupils. The pupils of compared groups 
were matched, insofar as possible, according to intelligence quo¬ 
tients, and each group was then divided into a high and a low sec¬ 
tion. Twenty-seven pairs of bright pupils and twenty-one pairs of 
dull pupils were organized in the two grades. The gains on the Bus- 
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well-John complex-addition, test, the gains in the test on the com¬ 
binations, and the final scores on the Courtis test were computed 
to determine which of the two methods of teaching seemed more 
effective with the types of pupils mentioned, 

The data arc presented in Table V. In the case of the bright pu¬ 
pils, the indirect group in Grade II gained an average of 3.0 examples 
more on the complex-addition test than the direct group, and in 
Grade I the indirect pupils gained an average of 4.2 examples more 

TABLE V 

Mean Gains made by bright and Dull Pupils in Grouts Receiving 
Direct Instruction and Grouts Receiving Indirect 
Instruction on Addition Combinations 
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104 
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Mean (jain on Bus well-John complex- 
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23.6 
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19,7 
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Mean final score on Courtis test 
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55 s 

43 

45.0 

Grade I: 





Mean intelligence quotient, 

Mean gain on Busweli-John complex-) 

114 

, O 1 

114 

99 

99 

addition test. . 

26 8 1 

31.0 

ig 7 

21.2 

Mean gain on combinations test 

Mean final score on Courtis test. 

47-3 

56 .5 

10,2 

4-2 

43 5 1 

S 5 1 

40 2 1 

39-5 


than the direct. On the combinations Lest the average gain of the 
indirect group excelled that of the direct group by 3.3 examples in 
Grade II and by 9 2 examples in Grade I. On the Courtis test the 
gain of the indirect group was greater by 8.5 points in Grade II and 
by 11,6 points in Grade I The evidence points toward the superior¬ 
ity of the indirect method for the brighter pupils in both complex 
addition and addition combinations, 

For the slower pupils the gains in the complex-addition test un¬ 
der the indirect method were not appreciably higher than those un¬ 
der the direct method. There was a difference of 0,4 of an example in 
Grade II and of 1,5 in Grade I. In other words, the duller pupils 
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did not appreciably profit by the indirect method in complex addi¬ 
tion. On the combinations test the average gain under the diiecl 
method in Grade II was 12.5 combinations greater than the gain 
muiel the indirect method. In Grade I there was a difference of 6.0 
combinations in favor of the direct method. The results of the Cour¬ 
tis test were consistent with the results of the combinations test in 
Grade I, the direct group having the advantage of 0.7 of tv point, 
but were inconsistent in Grade II. The differences in the gains of the 
slower pupils were all small except in the case of the addition com¬ 
binations, and these were markedly on the side of the direct method 
in both Grades I and II. 

SUMMARY 

The experiment was conducted to determine whether Lhe addi¬ 
tion combinations can be taught more effectively in isolation or 
incidentally in connection with more complex addition. The fust 
procedure is referred to as the direct mcLhod; the second, ns the 
indirect method. 

In comparison with the direct method, the indirect method of 
teaching the addition combinations was found, in general, to yield 
better icsults in complex addition and as good or belter results on 
the addition combinations. With the brighter pupils the indirect 
method led to better results both in complex addition and in skill 
on the addition combinations. With the slower pupils the indirect 
method yielded as good results as the direct in complex addition, 
while the direct method yielded better results on isolated combina¬ 
tions, The differences between Lhe mean scoies for comparable 
groups were, in only a lew cases, of sufficient magnitude to establish 
the conclusion with certainty that one method was supciior to the 
other. In general, however, the results favored the indirect method, 
not only as judged by the consistency with which the cliff'ciences 
were on the side of this method, but also as judged by the fact that 
the differences were large enough to make its superiority highly 
probable. These conclusions, based on relative improvement shown 
by objective tests, are further supported by the facL that the pupils 
using the direct method had a higher average rate of writing figures. 



CORRELATIONS OF INFORMATION WITH OTHER 
ABILITIES AND TRAITS IN GRADE I 1 

FRANK T, WILSON 
Iluntcr College, New York City 

INTRODUCTION 

This report presents a minor phase of a study of reading readiness 
and reading progress carried on from 1933-36 in the primary grades 
of the Horace Mann School of Teachers College, Columbia Uni¬ 
versity. 

During the school year 1933-34 a variety of tests were given to 
twenty-five children in Grade I of the Horace Mann School. These 
included tests of reading readiness; many of the Gates Reading 
Diagnosis Tests; some reading-achievement tests; mental-ability 
tests, such as the Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon Intelligence 
Scale and various performance tests; certain psychological tests, for 
example, tests of perception and perseveration; and several measures 
of psychophysical and personality traits and of home background. 
The purpose of the study was to examine any possible relations that 
might exist between measurable traits and abilities and early prog¬ 
ress in the mechanics of reading. 

The children of the group came from well-to-do homes, A large 
percentage of the parents were professional people. The average 
chronological age of these pupils was 6.31; the average mental age, 
7.61; and the average intelligence quotient, 120.6. 

Nearly every test and measurement was administered individu¬ 
ally, under carefully controlled conditions, by reliable persons accus¬ 
tomed to administering tests to young children. The co-operation of 
the pupils was almost invariably excellent. It is believed, for these 
reasons, that errors of examination were unusually low. 

This report presents correlations derived from measures of in¬ 
formation with seventy-six other measures and appraisals of the 

1 Prepared with the assistance of the United States Works Progress Administration, 
New tfork City, Project Gs-97'2QS t Subproject 25. 
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pupils. Two tests of information were given. One was the Range of 
Information, Scale A, of the Van Wagenen Reading Readiness Tests. 
It consisted of thirty questions, such as the following: 

IVhflt does a rubber ball do when you drop it? 

What is the color of an apple before it is ripe? 

What do we call a man who raises com and wheal? 

The other was Test 6 of the Metropolitan Readiness Test by Hil¬ 
dreth, Griffiths, and Orleans. It consisted of sixteen sets of pictures. 
The children were told to mark certain pictures in successive rows of 
pictures as directed. For example: 

Mark what you wear on your feet. 

Mark the thing in which to ride in the air. 

Mark the thing to carry when it rains. 

Correlations of these two tests were made with many of the oilier 
seventy-six measures, in particular with several reading tests, some 
letter tests, many mental tests, a variety of psychophysical apprais¬ 
als, and a few personality measures. 

The data of the study are in terms of correlations obtained by the 
rank-order method. To make it possible to secure the lank orders, 
all measures and appraisals were reduced to numerical scores. Owing 
to lack of facilities it was not feasible to make all the computations 
that were possible in the original sLudy. A "finder” device was used 
to select for computation the correlations that seemed to promise 
significance, It is believed that through the use of this device, al¬ 
though it was not altogether accurate, all the high and the fairly 
high, correlations were found. The correlations omitted wmc prob¬ 
ably below .50, and most of them were probably nearer ,00 than , 50. 
The probable errors of rank-order correlation coefficients, when the 
number of cases is 25, range from ±.0237 l° r -9° t° ± .*335 for .10. 

The validity of many of the measures and appraisals is uncertain. 
Few correlations of seemingly unusual size were obtained, however, 
and few which were inconsistent with oilier correlations for the same 
kinds of trails and abilities as found in the complete dala of the 
original study. The opinion of the teacher, of the school psycholo¬ 
gist, and of other qualified persons who have studied the figures is 
that the results have rather high validity. 
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TABLE I 

CORRELATIONS OF THE INFORMATION TESTS OF TWO READING- 

readiness Tests with Various Other Measures 


Correlation with 
Information Tests 


Measure Corhelatfd 


Metropolitan Readiness Test, 

Vocabulary. . , ., , 

Total. .... 

Numbers. . 

Seguin-Witmer-Sylvester Form Board, Time . 

Van Wagenen Reading Readiness Tests, Memory Span lor Ideas 

Total number of errors. ...,, . 

Metropolitan Readiness Test, Information. 

Ilealy Picture Completion Test, II „ , . 

Gates Reading Diagnosis Tests, IX, 9, [Give] Letter Sounds. 

Total time... 

Metropolitan Readiness Test, Drawing a Man . 

Gates Primary Reading Test, Type 3, Reading of Directions, 

March, 1934. . . 

Mental age. . 

Van Wagenen Reading Readiness Tests, Perception of Relations 
Teacher's ranking in reading ability, November, 1933, prediction 
Gates Primary Reading Test, Type i, Woi-d Recognition, No¬ 
vember, 1933. 

Tapping ,. ., . 

Gates Reading Diagnosis Tests; 

X, 2, Recognition of Letter Sounds. 

XV, i-4, Total Memory Span.. 

Total matching of symbols .... 

Gates Primary Rending Test, Type i, Word Recognition, May, 

1934 . . 

Van Wagenen Reading Readiness Tests, Word Discrimination 

Total vocabulary test . . ,, 

Hildreth First Grade Reading Analysis Test, Total 
Teachei's ranking in reading ability, May, 1934 

Height. .. . . . . 

Chronological age 

Gates Fiimary Reading Test, Type i, Word Recognition, March, 

IQ 34 - • . . 

Intelligence quotient 
Reversals, visual perception , , , 

Perception, visual 
Grip 

Personality rating 
Reversals, auditory perception. 

Weight , ,, 

Nervousness index 
Undeshable behavior traits 
Motor co-01 diniltion 

Perseveration (Mallel-Elkm Attention Test). . 

Nutrition . . 


Van 

Wngeuen 

Metro- 

polltnn 

■ 74 

44 

67 

52 

62 

54 

59 

44 

58 

66 

-54 

.40 

'53 

. 

-53 

.41 

'52 

3<i 

'5° 

. 

'49 

• • 

'49 

.32 
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Correlation with 

JunmnATiou Tksto 

Van 

Metro- 



Wngcncn 

polilnn 



U 

Gates Primary Reading Test, Typo 3, Reading of Directions, 


May, 1934. . 

Hildreth First Grade Reading Analysis Test, Matching Words., 

■" 

25 

39 

Gates Reading Diagnosis Tests: 



IX, io, Name Capital Letters... 

1 

42 

XI, 2, Distinguish Words. 


• 3 « 

XIII, 1 and 2, Write Words. 

XV 3 2, Memory Span, Letters. 

Van Wngcnen Rending Readiness Tests: 


-39 

| 

.40 

Range of Information. 


• 53 

Vocabulary. 

Pintner-Pattcrson Manikin Test . . . 

1 

47 

. * a , 

39 

Steadiness... . , . 


4 ^ 


FINDINGS 

Table I shows the correlations of each information lest with the 
other measures, arranged, in order of the size of the correlations of 
the measures with the Van Wagencn Lest. The correlation between 
the two information tests (,53) is not particularly high. 

Three correlations of the Van Wagencn information tests with 
other measures are above .60, namely, the Van Wagencn information 
test with the Metropolitan vocabulary tcsl, .74; with the Metro¬ 
politan total score, .67; and with the Metropolitan test on numbers, 
.63. The correlation of the Van Wagencn test with the "Total vo¬ 
cabulary lest” is .39. This test was made up of the two columns of 
the vocabulary test of the Stanford Revision of the Binel-Simon 
tests, twenty action-agent words from the Woodworth and Wells 
Association Tests, 1 and twenty-five words from the Iowa kinder¬ 
garten vocabulary scale.’ The highest correlation of reading with the 

1 R. S Woodworth find Frederic Lyman Weils, Association Tests, p, 62 Psychologi¬ 
cal Monographs, Vol XIII, No. 5, Princeton, New Jersey; Psychological Review Co., 
19 it, 

1 Madorah Elizabeth Smith, An /ms estimation of the Development of (he Sentence and 
the Eitciit of Vocabulary in Young Children, p. 51. University of Iowa Studies in Child 
Welfare, Vol. Ill, No. 5. Iowa City, Iowa: University of Iowa, 1926. 
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Van Wagenen test is .49, on the Gates Primary Reading Test, Type 
3, Reading of Directions. The teacher’s May ranking of pupils’ abil¬ 
ity in reading correlates .34 with the Van Wagenen information 
Lest. 

The only correlation above .60 for the Metropolitan information 
test is that with the Van Wagenen memory-span lest (.66). This 
memory-span test requires the repetition of sentences of increasing 
length. The correlation of the Metropolitan information test and 
the teacher’s May ranking of pupils’ ability in reading is .22. 

Table II shows the correlations of the two information tests with 
groups of reading tests, letter tests, mental tests, psychophysical 
measures, and personality appraisals. 

The correlations of the two information tests with reading tests 
range from .07 to .49. The averages are .40 and .26; for both to¬ 
gether, .33. These correlations are not high and indicate that, for 
these children, the relative extent of their information had little 
relation to their reading ability. 

The correlations of the two information tests with knowledge of 
letters range from .36 to .52. The averages are .48 and .39; the aver¬ 
age of both together is .44. Although these correlations are a little 
higher than those for the reading tests, they are far fiom high and 
probably indicate little diiect relationship. 

The correlations of the two information tests with mental tests 
range from .23 to .74. The averages are .50 and ,47, for both to¬ 
gether, .49. These correlations are, in the main, fairly high and, as 
would be expected, show the closest relations with the information 
tests found for any of the groups of tests. 

The correlations of the two information tests with psychophysical 
measures range from —.27 to +.47 The aveiages are .08 and .13; 
for both, n. The averages foi personality measures are .02 and .06, 
for both, .04. The range is from - .42 to +.54. In both these groups 
the low aveiages and the wide ranges indicate hlllc significance for 
the correlations. One trait, however, seems to have a consistent and 
fairly high lelation, namely, total number of errois, which correlates 
.54 and ,40, respectively, with the two information tests. 
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TABLE II— Continued 


Measure Correlated 

Correlation with 
Information Tests 

Van 

Wagenen 

Metro* 

politnn 

Psychophysical measures: 



Chronological age. 

,2<J 

04 

Grip .-. . 

*3 

08 

Height. ... . . ... 

33 

,18 

Motor co-ordination .... . 

-.17 

3 r 

Nutrition....... . . 

- 27 

- 16 

Perception. . . 

20 

<34 

Perseveration (Mallei-Elkin Attention Test) . 

-.18 

— .01 

Steadiness .. . . 

■... 

42 

Tapping . . . . 

47 

.27 

Weight . , . . , k . 

-07 

- 13 

Average . . , . 

08 

.13 

Personality measures 



Nervousness index . . 

-.09 

- 

Personality rating... . . .. 

. 10 

35 

Personal traits , . . . . . . 

- 42 

,11 

Reversals, auditory perception . 

-.05 

.00 

Reversals, visual perception, ... 

.21 

— 26 

Total number of errors . 

54 

.40 

Undesirable behavior traits . . .. 

— .16 

“.14 

Average. . . 

02 

06 

1 


In Table III are shown, for convenience of comparison, other 
correlations obtained from the complete data of the original study. 

TABLE III 

Average Correlations of a Group of Reading Tests 
with Various Psychological Measures 


Measure Correlated 

Correlation with 
Reading TcsLs 

Mental age (Stanfoid-Bmet). . 

. . SI 

Memory span (averages) . 

4 2 

Information (averages). 

■33 

Vocabulary (composite) . . 

• 3 i 

Performance tests (averages) 

30 

Perseveration (Maller-Elkin Attention Test) 

23 

Perception (an original test) . . . 

. 22 


conclusion 

For the twenty-five first-grade children tested, the two information 
tests used in the study seem not to have any particularly significant 
relations with reading tests or with other tests of varied character. 







SELECTED REFERENCES ON TEACHER 
EDUCATION 1 


WILLIAM S. GRAY 
University of Chicago 


The references included in this bibliography were published be¬ 
tween July i, 1935, and June 30, 1936. These publications discuss 
significant issues relating to the education of teachers in elementary 
and secondary schools and in higher institutions. Three criteria were 
used in selecting from the much larger number of references pub¬ 
lished those included in this list: (1) objective analyses and statisti¬ 
cal accounts of important aspects of teacher education; (2) compre¬ 
hensive reports in the form of bulletins, yearbooks, and reports 
of proceedings; (3) materials which are reasonably accessible. 

616, American Association of Teachers Colleges. Fifteenth Yearbook, 1936. 

Oneonta, New York: Charles W. Hunt, Secretary (State Normal 
School). Pp. 152. 

Includes the proceedings of the 1935 meeting of the association. The program 
was organized around the following general topics: "Administrative Piob- 
lcms,’’ "A Study of Teaching Procedures , 1 " "A Snlute Lo Service,” and "Prob¬ 
lems Raised by the National Survey of the Education of Tcuchcis,’’ 

617, Baker, Frank E. "A Program of Guidance for Teacher-educating Insti¬ 

tutions,’’ Educational Administration and Supervision, XXI (December, 
I 9 J 5 )i 6 $ 7 - 7 i- 

Describes the guidance program at the Milwaukee State Teachers College. 

618, Billings, Neal, "Efforts To Evaluate the Milwaukee Teaclier-Liaining 

Experiment, M Educational Admmslralion and Supervision, XXII (April, 
1936)1241-39- 

Summarizes the judgments of faculty and students concerning the value of the 
integrated program m educational theory and practice 

1 See also Item 74 (Persons) in the list o{selected xctcicnees appearing in the Febru¬ 
ary, 1936, number of the Elementary School Journal, Item 393 (Kyle) in the September, 
1936, number ol the Elementary School Journal, Item 519 (Van Palter) in the October, 
1936, number of the School Review, 11 cm 568 (Douglass) in the November, 1936, number 
of th t School Review, and Item 626 (Webb) in the December, 1936, number of the School 
Review 
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619 . Brink, William G. “Internship Teaching in the Professional Education 

of Teachers/ 1 Educational Trends , IV (June, 1936), 32-41* 

Discusses the need for better-prepared teachers, the values derived from in¬ 
ternship teaching, and the program of internship teaching under the direc¬ 
tion of Northwestern University and its co-operating schools, 

620. Burton, William H., and Ibanez, Dalmyra M, "Introductory Courses 

in Education,” Journal of Educational Research , XXIX (November, 
1935), 171-86. 

Presents an analysis of the contents of seventeen introductory textbooks in 
education. 

621 Butler, Frank A. "Prediction of Success in Practice Teaching/ 1 Edu¬ 
cational Administration and Supervision, XXI (September, 1935), 
448-56. 

Discusses certain criteria for predicting success in practice teaching, presents 
guiding principles lor the selection of criteria, and describes a plan for predict¬ 
ing success in practice teaching. 

622. Campbell, Doak S,, and Smith, C. Cuhrien. The Education of Secondary 

School Teachers, Report of Joint Committee on Study of Curricula of 
the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Nashville, 
Tennessee: Division of Surveys and Field Studies, George Peabody Col¬ 
lege, 1936. Pp x+204 

Presents the results of the committee's study of institutional aims and func¬ 
tions; the teaching personnel; the selection, guidance and promotion of stu¬ 
dents; the curriculum content and pattern, the training school and directed 
teaching, and teacher supply , demand, and certification. Includes recom¬ 
mendations for a program of teacher education. 

623. Dawson, Mildred A, "An Attempt To Improve Lesson Planning for 

Teachers-in-Training l n Educational Method , XV (February, 1936), 

23S-41- 

Desciibes the procedures adopted by a director of an elementary training 
school to improve the typ e3 of lesson plans prepared by student teachers. 

624. Euassen, R, I-L, and Anderson, Earl W. "Investigations of Teacher 

Supply and Demand Reported in 1935," Educational Research Bulletin , 
XV (April 15, 1936), 105-10. 

Discusses the majoi findings of twenty-six investigations of teacher supply 
and demand reported in 1935. 

625 . Elliit, Mary. Some Relationships between Supply and Demand for Newly 

Trained Teachers. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 
654. New Yoik: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935 Pp, 

Presents recommendations, based on a factual analysis of conditions in Mis¬ 
souri, for controlling both the number and the type of newly trained teachers. 
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626. Engleman, J. 0. "Health Education and Health Service in Kent State 

University with Particular Reference to Physical Equipment/ 1 Educa¬ 
tional Administration and Supervision XXX (November, 1935), 600-606. 
Discusses briefly sucli items as organization, administration, departmental 
rooms, equipment, financial support, and personnel of the health department. 

627. Frazier, Ben jaminW. Education of Teachers: Selected Bibliography (June 

1, 1932, to October 1, 1935)' United States Office of Education Pam¬ 
phlet No. 66 (1936). Pp. vi+42, 

Includes 275 annotated references selected from approximately 1,700 references 
published duiing the interval covered. 

628. Hale, Genevieve. "Desirable Types of Advanced Training for Teachers 

of English in Secondary Schools/' Educational Ad mini sly a lion and Su¬ 
pervision, XXII (January, 1936), 61-71, 

Presents the results of a questionnaire study to determine the nature of the 
graduate work that should be taken by teachers of English to "meet the 
general secondary requirement of the stale of California ns well ns to acquire 
a Master's degree. 11 

629. IIeiuian, J. D,, and AiuiENTROUT, W. D. "The Rating of College Teach¬ 

ers on Ten Traits by Their Students/ 1 Journal cf Educational Psychology f 
XXVII (March, 1936), 197-216. 

Presents a summary of the ratings of forty-six teachers by the sLudcnLs in 
fifty classes on each of ten traits "regarded as important in the personality of a 
good teacher.' 1 

630. Hunt, Charles W. "The American Association of Teachers Colleges/ 1 

Educational Administration and Supervision, XXI (October, 1935), 
490-96, 

Discusses some of the problems of the American Association of Teachers Col¬ 
leges with special reference to objectives, standards, and accrediting policies. 

631. Judd, Charles II, “Raising the Level of the Education of Teachers/ 1 

School Review, XLIV (April, 1936) f 257-67. 

Points out two limitations in current programs of teacher education, namely, 
the failure to stimulate students “to independent intellectual activity of a 
vigorous type in their professional careers” and the requirement of so-called 
"professional courses,” 

632. Linder, Roscoe George, An Evaluation 0} the Courses in Education of a 

Slate Teachers College by Teachers in Service. Teachers College Contribu¬ 
tions to Education, No, 664, New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1935, Pp, viii-f 156, 

Summarizes criticisms from graduates and students concerning Lhe extent and 
nature of the duplication or repetition of topics in education courses and their 
suggestions for the better choice and treatment of topics for teachers in training. 
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633, Litton, Clarence. "New College Plan for the Education of Teachers / 9 

Teachers College Record , XXXVII (January, 1936), 305-12. 

Presents seven assumptions underlying the New College Plan at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and discusses four of these at length. 

634. Ltoeman, W. W. “Academic and Personal Qualities of High-School Grad¬ 

uates Desired by Teacher-training Institutions," Educational Adminis¬ 
tration and Supervision! XXII (April, 1936), 282-84. 

Presents lists of academic and personal qualities which, in the judgment of 
heads of departments of education, are most desired by teacher-training insti¬ 
tutions Also gives the judgments of the same persons concerning present 
high-school graduates with respect to each quality listed, 

63 5. McConnell, Robert E “Book Selection for a Teachers College Library / 1 
Educational Administration and Supervision, XXI (October, 1935), 
551-54 

Describes the basis adopted in a state normal school for distributing library 
funds among various departments in harmony with needs 

636. McConnell, Robert E. “Speech Education for the Teacher in Training," 

Elementary English Review , XII (December, 1935), 274-76. 

Discusses the purpose, nature, and scope of the speech training provided for 
prospective elementary-school teachers. 

637. Matiiews, C 0 . "The Introductory Course in Educational Measure¬ 

ments," Educational Administration and Supervision, XXI (September, 
I 93 S), 431 - 47 - 

Summarizes "the more important findings of investigators and writers in re¬ 
gard to the objectives and content which seem most suitable for the intro¬ 
ductory course in educational measurements ,f 

638. Mead, A. R. “Using a Laboratory School for Demonstrations for Teachers 

in Service," Educational Administration and Supervision, XXII (Febru¬ 
ary, 1936), 134-40- 

Describes the general plan developed in the Westfield (Massachusetts) State 
Teachers College 

639. Murpiiy, A B. “Some Considerations in Making a Curriculum for Train¬ 

ing Teachers for Secondary Schools," Educational Administration and 
Supervision, XXI (December, 1935), 686-91. 

Discusses criteria for the cuiriculum in general for pre-professional training 
and for professional training 

640. Myers, Alonzo F. (Editoi). Problems in Teacher-Training. Proceedings 

of the 1935 Spring Conference of the Eastern-States Association of Pro¬ 
fessional Schools for Teachers, Vol X. New York; Pientice-Hall, Inc., 
1936. Pp. xx+354. 

Reports the programs of the administrative and instructional divisions, of the 
sections for faculty members, and of the student section 
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641. Parsons, Rjiey Boyd. "Teacher Education in Tennessee/ 1 School Review, 

XLIII (November, 1935)1 690-99. 

Reports the results of a study of course offerings in education in Tennessee 
colleges in i933“34- 

642. Pittenger, L. A. “Instructional Materials and Techniques in Health Edu¬ 

cation at Ball State Teachers College / 1 Educational Administration and 
Supervision, XXI (November, 193 5 ), 59 2 “ 99 ' 

Considers such mutters as the principles underlying the health program, 
teacher personnel, physical provisions for the health program, the scientific 
basis for health, and some of the services rendered. 

643. Pulliam, Roscoe. "The Teachers' College in the Modern World," School 

and Society, XLH (November 30, 1935), 721-26. 

The inaugural address of the president of the Southern Illinois State Teachers 
College. Discusses the demands made on the schools in the present day com¬ 
pared with the demands made sixty-one years ago, when this institution was es¬ 
tablished. 

644. Sangren, Paul V. "The Selection of Prospective Teachers," Journal of 

Higher Education, VI (November, 1935 ), 435-39- 
Favors an accumulative record and the development of co-ordinated personnel 
agencies as the basis for intelligent selection and retention after admission to a 
teacher-training institution. 

645. Shannon, J. R "A Comparison of Three Means for Measuring Efficiency 

in Teaching/' Journal of Educational Research , XXIX (March, 1936), 
501-8. 

Reports teaching efficiency in terms of attention scores, score-card scores, and 
general informal estimates of eight different groups of student teachers. Pre¬ 
sents correlations between the various measures. 

646. Smith, David Eugene, Challenging Problems in American Schools of Edu¬ 

cation. The Fourth of a Series of Lectures under the Provisions of the 
Julius and Rosa Sachs Endowment Fund. New York: Teachers Col¬ 
lege, Columbia University, 1935. Pp- 4 8 - 

Describes certain immediate problems confronting American schools of educa¬ 
tion and discusses necessary steps in their solution. 

647. Smith, E, L. "A Critical Analysis of Rating Sheets Now in Use for Rating 

Student-Teachers," Educational Administration and Supervision , XXII 
(March, 1936), 179-89. 

Analyzes rating sheets used by colleges and universities in the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools in the light of five criteria 
representing the consensus of judgment of previous writers in this field. 

648- Smith, Rtjberta N. "A Viewpoint in Preparing Teachers of Reading/' 
Elementary English Review, XII (December, 1935), 271-73. 
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Describes some of the broader conceptions of teaching which a student should 
derive from his study of reading problems. 

649. Smith, T. V., and Cliitohd, W. E. C. Senate Committee Report on the Nor¬ 

mal Colleges—State of Illinois . De Kalb, Illinois; Industrial Arts De¬ 
partment, Northern Illinois State Teachers College, 1936. 

Presents recommendations based on observations of the work in the five state 
teachers* colleges in Illinois, 

650. “The Student Personnel Program at the Indiana State Teachers College, M 

Teachers College Journal YII (January, 1936), 19-47. Terre Haute, In¬ 
diana: Indiana State Teachers College, 

Discusses the purpose and organization of the student personnel program and 
describes the contribution of various officers and staff members. 

651 “Training and Certification of High School Teachers in West Virginia 
University,” Preliminary Report on Curricula, Courses, and Procedures 
Leading to State Certification and to a Bachelor's Degree, Co-ordinated 
by the Senate Committee on Teacher Training and Approved by the 
College of Education. Morgantown, West Virginia; West Virginia Uni¬ 
versity, 1936. Pp, 39. 

Considers requirements for certification, teaching combinations, and courses 
recommended for certification in various fields. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 

Making child guidance scientific —The workers at the Psychological Clinic of 
the Detroit Public Schools have recently published a book 1 which is a construc¬ 
tive contribution to both the theory and the practice of child guidance. On the 
practical side the book oilers a systematic aid to the diagnosis of children's prob¬ 
lems and contains many and varied suggestions for treating them. On the theo¬ 
retical side it describes the methods by which the Detroit Scale of Behavior Fac¬ 
tors was constructed and the data on which its validity and reliability are based, 
The book gives also a discussion of the main intercorrclations between the fac¬ 
tors of the scale. 

By far the greater part of the book is devoted to the analysis of the sixty-six 
items of the scale, These items are listed under the categories of “Health and 
Physical Factors,' 1 "Personal Habits and Recreational Factors/' “Personality 
and Social Factors/' “Parental and Physical Factors of the Home/' and “Home 
Atmosphere and School Factors." “As far as possible the sixty-six items are pri¬ 
marily basic causes of behavior difficulties. Symptoms or results of maladjust¬ 
ment, such as stealing, are not included since they are commonly results rather 
than causes" (p, 27). The scale as a whole and each item in it, except the last 
three, have shown statistically significant differences among groups of children 
(1) who have been placed in special classes for behavior-problem cases, (2) who 
have presented problems in the classroom, and (3) who have not presented be¬ 
havior problems in the classroom. 

The book will be useful either as a textbook or as a guide for practical labo¬ 
ratory and demonstration work in the training of clinical psychologists, visiting 
teachers, counselors, and others who are obliged Lo deal with child behavior in 
its broad educational and social aspects. The authors wrote primarily foi per¬ 
sona of some training, though the book may be used with profit by teachers and 
others, 

It is not expected or hoped that any chronic or aggravated psychopathic case can 
be diagnosed by the lay social worker or teacher by use of this scale, but rather that 

1 Harry J. Baker and Virginia Traphagen, The Diagnosis and Treatment of Behavior- 
Problem Children, pp, xiv+394, $ 2 S°i Case Record Based on the Detroit Scale of Behamor 
Factors, pp. 8 , $0.12. New York: Macmillan Co. 
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their awareness of the problem will suggest the urgent need, for adequate psychiatric 
treatment by competent specialists. 

There are many cases of behavior difficulty in rural areas or in small towns, known to 
visiting teachers, health nurses, and teachers, in which adequate social, psychological, 
and psychiatric diagnoses are not available. If such workers conscientiously study this 
scale as to its administration and interpretation, they should he able to use it effectively 
to help children who are in difficulty. There is always the danger of tactless approach 
to behavior factors, particularly on the latter part of the scale, dealing with the home; 
but these errors are not limited to workers without training . ... The school ad¬ 
ministrator or administrative head of any diagnostic agency should find the scale 
useful in securing specific checks upon the detailed work of the staff. Definiteness 
will surely add effectiveness to a held that, regrettably, has long been characterized 
by its dependence upon personal opinion and subjective evaluation [pp, 385-86], 

To attempt to reduce the guesswork in any field of activity is laudable. To 
develop a reliable scientific analysis of methods that permits an accessible record 
on which the diagnosis and the treatment of behavior-problem children have 
been based is a distinct achievement The Detroit Scale of Behavior Factors 
provides such a record. It still contains subjective elements and other limita¬ 
tions, of which its authors aie well aware. The use of this scale provides no 
9 hort cuts in diagnosis and performs no miracles in treatment; it adds oigamza- 
tion and system to procedures which at best contain much that is incoherent, 

Hahold II. Am ehson 

University of Illinois 


An experimental study of jear m children ,—Whether fear is a useful emotion 
in a modem world is a question for the social philosopher. Jersild and Holmes, 
m a monograph' from the Child! Development Institute of Teachers Coftege, 
show that children exhibit fears, what these fears are, and some facts about how 
they develop. 

In Part I parents’ records of the fears of 136 children from 3 to 97 months of 
age are analyzed to show the frequency of fears, sex and age differences, re¬ 
semblances between children of the same family, the behavior of children whfen 
afraid, early fears, and methods used by parents to overcome fears 

Part II is a study of fears in childhood as recalled by 303 young adults, tabu¬ 
lated according to the categories used in the first study, and a re-analysis, under 
these same categories, of a previous experiment in which records were made of 
the fears reported in interviews by 398 children from 5 to 12 years of age 
The most interesting and original section of the monograph is that by 
Holmes, in which she reports the behavior of 105 children from 24 to 71 months 
of age when placed in situations which might arouse fear The situations were. 
(1) being left alone with a toy while the experimenter left the room; (2) walking 

1 Arthur T. Jersild and Frances B. Holmes, Children's Fears Child Development 
Monographs, No, 20 New York. Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935 Pp 
xvi+ 35 <h 
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on two boards, the second of which was so tilted that, as the child walked down 
it, it fell forward two inches to the floor; (3) going after a red ball into a narrow, 
dark passageway; (4) going past a quccrly dressed stranger in order to get toys 
to play with; (5) walking a board, which was securely fastened two or more feet 
from the floor, to get toys; (6) hearing a loud noise mnde by striking an iron 
pipe with a hammer as the child was playing with a toy, the child being urged 
to go behind the screen and investigate die source of the noise; (7) touching a 
harmless snake in a box in order to get a toy; and (8) petting a large collie dog 
which was brought in on a leash. 

Part IV is a summary by Jersild of the other sections and a discussion, based 
on these experiments and others, of the nature and the prevention of childhood 
fears. 

One striking result of these varied approaches to the study of fear in. children 
is the agreement with regard to situations which seem to arouse fear. Common 
sources, as recorded by parents, by children, and by the memory of adults, are 
animals, darkness, high places, strangeness, and loud noises. Older children and 
adults also report fear of accidents, injury, and illness, and fear of failure and 
personal inadequacy. 

The commonly accepted hypothesis that all fears are conditioned on the fear 
of noise and of loss of support in early infancy is not borne out by these observa¬ 
tions. The authors say that "any novel, intense, or unexpected stimulus with 
which a child is unable to cope and for which he lias no adequate response” (p. 
325) may arouse fear. "As the child's mental capacities mature . . , . he be¬ 
comes susceptible to stimuli that earlier had no effect upon hirn M (p. 326). Thus, 
the study confirms previous findings by Gesell and Jones. 

From the theoretical standpoint this monograph is an important contribu¬ 
tion which piles up additional evidence about fear. It is also useful to parents 
and teachers who wish to understand what is happening to make children afraid, 
how they may help prevent fears, and what techniques are available for over¬ 
coming those which have already developed. The final section is particularly 
valuable for this purpose since it describes methods of preventing and relieving 


fears. 

Univbrsitv of Minnesota 


Esther McGinnis 


Factual information in the civic field possessed by children at the sixth-grade 
/eneJ,—During the decade ending in 1934 a considerable body of material Avas 
assembled relative to the civic information possessed by children at the sixth- 
grade level. Until recently this material existed only in the seven unpublished 
studies, that were completed between 1924 and 1935. The first of these studies 
was made at the University of Chicago by the author of the volume under 
review. 1 

1 William H. Burton and Others, Children's Civic Information 1 1924-IQ35, Southern 
California Education Monographs, No. 7. Los Angeles, California; University of 
Southern California Press, 1936, Pp. xxiiH^oS, 
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The seven studies synthesized by Professor Burton involved approximately 
nine thousand sixth-grade children in the cities of Chicago (Illinois), Salem (Ore¬ 
gon), Peoria (Illinois), Cincinnati (Ohio), Los Angeles (California), and in eight 
urban and thirteen rural communities of North Dakota and eight urban com¬ 
munities of Los Angeles County (California), In four of the studies exactly the 
same test or inventory of 96 items was used, and in the others an inventory of 
120 items was employed, 96 of which were duplicates of those making up the 
test used in the four studies. The inventories were sufficiently identical to make 
possible reliable comparisons of results. 

The first six chapters of Professor Burton's synthesis are chiefly devoted to 
the development of the inventory used in the studies. Inasmuch as his own study 
was the first of the seven to be made, it was necessary for him to construct the 
tools. The meticulous detail involved in the account of the way the inventory 
was made may be inferred from the fact that 146 pages (almost a half of the en¬ 
tire volume) are devoted to this story. The scientific procedure exemplified in 
the studies that are synthesized by Professor Burton fully justifies the prolonged 
discussion of the chief tool used in them. 

If the reader is more interested in the results obtained from administering the 
inventory to almost nine thousand children in several localities than he is in the 
way in which the inventory was developed, he will begin reading the book on 
page 147 instead of page 1. In the latter half of the volume he will find material 
relative to the sources of the data in the seven studies, the homogeneity and 
comparability of the groups examined, the nature and the amount of civic in¬ 
formation possessed by typical American groups in different regions and differ¬ 
ent economic levels and by certain racial and national groups, the growth of civic 
information through Grades V-VIII, sex differences in the civic information 
possessed by sixth-grade children, and sources from which children’s civic infor¬ 
mation is derived. The data assembled in each of the seven studies bearing on 
each of these aspects of the general problem are synthesized and interpreted by 
Professor Burton. The following facts are revealed concerning some of them: 
(1) Children in Grade VI are not well informed on the information represented 
by the inventory. (2) The nature of the civic information possessed by children 
does not vary according to regional, economic, racial, or national groups. (3) 
The amount of civic information possessed by children varies considerably ac¬ 
cording to regional, economic, racial, and national groups. (4) Boys are con¬ 
sistently superior to girls in the amount of civic information that they possess. 
(5) The proportion of children's civic information which is secured through 
out-of-school contacts is larger than the proportion which is secured through 
in-school contacts. (6) The chief factors requisite to an acquisition of civic in¬ 
formation by intermediate- and upper-grade children seem to be a decent eco¬ 
nomic status and systematic instruction in school 

The studies that are synthesized in this volume collected a large amount of 
valuable information relative to civic education School people everywhere owe 
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Professor Burton ahearty vote of thunks for the painstaking care with which he 
has assembled and interpreted the data contained in the studies. 

R. M. Thyon 


A textbook that contributes to the progress of good teaching in statistics. —Paral¬ 
leling the shift in emphasis in the public-school curriculum from a formal to a 
more functional type of learning, there has been a tendency in the teaching of 
statistics to move toward emphasis on the immediately piactical aspects of 
statistical methods as contrasted with the theoretical and abstractly systematic 
aspects. Attention has frequently been called to the need foi teaching an under¬ 
standing of the purpose and the usefulness of each statistical tool, as well as an 
understanding of its mathematical ancestry; for developing skills in fitting a 
process into a matrix of practical needs, as well as skills of routine calculation. 

The values of this newer emphasis have been recognized somewhat widely, 
and a number of textbooks in statistical methods have been written with the 
avowed purpose of providing treatises that would engage the interests of the 
non-mathematical student and make statistical analysis available to those who 
experience some difficulty with highly abstract quantitative Lhinking. 

In the main, such attempts have not succeeded. Authors of texLbooks in 
statistics typically know too much of statistics and too little of humanity. There 
is a strong tendency to dress up Lhe old outlines and the old contents with a few 
references to practical problems and then to advertise the book as meeting the 
newer objectives, As in other fields, workers pay lip service to certain goals for 
many years before they are able to work out the concrete steps that lead surely 
to the realization of those goals 

In the judgment of the reviewer, Sorenson’s textbook in statistics 1 comes 
closer to the new concepts of statistics-teaching than have otlieis. The general 
outline of the book is still conventional, but the author has made a conscientious 
effort to place emphasis on those aspects and topics of statistics which are likely 
to meet the needs of the learner; that is, space is given to the points which aie 
most useful and to those which are difficult to grasp rather than to those points 
which round out a mathematical principle or statistical pattern. While the ap¬ 
proach is still essentially formal, there is an attempt to make the imagery con¬ 
crete, and there are liberal sections devoted to the use of techniques, The book 
is readable and should be acceptable to the average student in education. 

The first half of the book consists of three introductory chapters; four chap¬ 
ters on averages and percentiles; one chapter on variability; and one on “shape,” 
"The Normal Curve, Skewness, and Kurtosis ” The second half devotes five 
chapters to ordinary correlation (including a good intioducLion to the subject), 
one chapter on other forms of correlation (including partial), and four chapters 
on error (sampling, probable error, attenuation, and reliability). 

1 Herbert Sorenson, Statistics for Students of Psychology and Education New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co, , Inc., 193d, Pp vhi+374, $3.50. 
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The author states in his Preface: 

Throughout the book emphasis has been placed upon interpretation, logical analysis, 
and the intelligent application of techniques, though not to the neglect of computa¬ 
tional skills or the statistical techniques themselves Besides the development of good 
technical training, the major objectives in the study of statistics should be the de¬ 
velopment of a wholesome skepticism, a critical attitude, and a keen quantitative 
sense in situations involving statistical data [p, v], 

While iL is not to be thought that any textbook can in itself, apart from ap¬ 
propriate teaching, attain these objectives, the present book may be used with 
a feeling of confidence that it is helping in the desired direction, 

Douglas E, Scates 

Bureau op School Research 
Cincinnati Public Schools 


Ways to aid children to compose songs .—Creative activities in music that have 
received attention in modern schools may be divided into two categories: (1) the 
construction of instruments and (2) the composing of music. Helpful material 
on how to make and use instruments has been available for some time, but de¬ 
tailed reports of how to direct children to write music have been lacking A book 
recently published 1 supplies this need 

The volume is divided into three sections Part I contrasts old and modern 
philosophies of education and discusses the nature and nurture of creative ex¬ 
pression in general Part II describes in detail methods used in actual situations 
to aid children to develop crea tive expression in music. Chapters deal with creat¬ 
ing songs, poetry, and melody; form in music and poetry; basic rhythmic 
schemes and their use; response to rhythms; and music lor an Indian unit Fart 
III gives examples of songs composed by children of different ages and levels of 
instruction. 

The lessons described show thoughtful planning. For example, the thirteen 
steps taken by the teacher to help children create a tune are logically and defi¬ 
nitely outlined. Procedures in other types of lessons are of similar quality and 
nature, for example, the procedures used when children record an original song 
on the blackboard, when they copy it in notebooks, and when the teacher writes 
it. In contrast to set plans are found statements indicating that a more flexible 
form of teaching is desirable to obtain original work of distinctive merit- For 
instance, the authors say that the best creative expression is sometimes over¬ 
heard when children think they are unobserved. At another point the authors 
remark, “Inspirational work is not amenable to analysis in a series of definite 
steps” (p. 58). This line of thought is also held by teacheis who have conducted 
experiments in creative work in other fields, such as literature and the graphic 
and plastic arts. In fact, it is generally agreed that an original creation brought 

1 Lillian Mohr Fox and L. Thomas Hopkins, Creative School Music Newark, New 
Jersey. Silver Burdett Co , 1936 Pp viii+326. S3 oo. 
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about as the result of strict tutoring and dominated by the teacher is usually 
simple, trite, and conventional 

Great works of music in the past have come into being through individual 
initiative; yet group composition is the method employed in the elementary 
school, If the songs resulting from the present experiment are typical of this 
form of instruction and motivation, it would seem that the greatest value of class 
work lies in making children conscious of the structure of music. Group work 
undoubtedly provides a background for the talented child who may wish to 
construct original melodies, and it should develop sensitiveness to musical form 
in pupils less gifted, 

Creating music is not a new experience to children, for many composers— 
Mozart, Mendelssohn, and Schumann, for example—composed at an early age. 
Moreover, many adults today can recall making songs in childhood, although 
the tunes probably were not permanently recorded, Giving time in the school 
program to this type of musical expression, however, is novel In any subject 
opinions about subject matter, administrative practices, and teaching methods 
differ, particularly when an offering is an innovation in the curriculum. In the 
findings and viewpoints presented in the study under review, certain issues of a 
controversial nature are apparent, For example, one may ask: Docs creative 
music lend itself readily to formal instruction? Can a work of high merit be 
manufactured within a limited time? Are the best results obtained from group 
activity, or should individual effort be stressed? Should the teacher force his 
ideas upon the individual and the group? If some pupils have a keen apprecia¬ 
tion of beauty and expressiveness in music, should they then be allowed to 
carry out plans in their own way? Should a simple combination of two or three 
tones be dignified by the title “song/ 1 and should the music period be used to 
expand or develop It? Do children, of their own volition, employ the sol-fa 
syllables when composing a song? What proportion of the time of the music 
recitation may profitably be spent in copying music? What phases of instruc¬ 
tion should be dropped from the course of study in order to provide adequate 
opportunity for creative expression? What environment and equipment arc es¬ 
sential to the success of a creative program? 

The report by Fox and Hopkins is an attempt to solve some of these prob¬ 
lems and, as such, is a welcome addition to literature pertaining to music in the 
schools. It should open new vistas to the teacher and should stimulate further 
research and experimentation in the creation of music in school. Usefulness of 
the hook, however, is not confined to the discussion of creating melodies, for the 
material on the rhythm band, original plays, and use of music in other subjects 
is significant and helpful, The section treating general principles and philoso¬ 
phies of teaching is valuable reading for all educators and, alone, would justify 
publication. 

The book is substantially and attractively made, The paper and binding are 
good, and the print ig clear. Numerous examples of songs, stories, plays, and 
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pictures made by children are included, A good table of contents and an index 
are commendable features. 

Anne E. Pierce 

University op Iowa 


Social studies for the elementary grades —It is probable that no curriculum was 
ever entirely satisfactory, Even in a static society there are elements of change, 
and the more alert individuals are dissatisfied with the outmoded elements and 
impatient with the delay that prevents the adding of new materials. While these 
observations are true of the curriculum in general, they are especially applicable 
to the field of the social studies. Several years ago Professor Harold Rugg and 
his associates at Columbia University proposed an answer to this problem for 
the junior high school grades, The volumes under consideration are offered as 
the social-studies content for Grades III and IV. 

By words and pictures The First Book of the Earth gives a vivid idea of the 
place of the earth in the universe and how it became a fit place for plants and 
animals. The story of the evolution of animals is well presented, and the early 
stages in the ascent of man are presented with equal effectiveness. Nature 
Peoples consists in a series of descriptions of the life of isolated groups. The 
Bushmen, Indians, Eskimos, Papuans, Baganda, and Bedouins are the prin¬ 
cipal groups whose modes of life are described. These two books are designed 
primarily for Grade III. 

Communities of Men and Peoples and Countries are designed for Grade IV. 
The first of these volumes continues the treatment of sociaL groups by giving 
descriptions of selected villages in Africa, Asia, Germany, and England. The 
book then gives a description of American communities and their ways of pro¬ 
viding food, shelter, water, and government. The third part of the book con¬ 
sists in brief historical accounts of various areas. Peoples and Countries consists 
in geographic and social surveys of India, China, Russia, England, France, Ger¬ 
many, Italy, and Spain, together with a brief account of the Spanish occupation 
of South America, 

These four books are well written and profusely illustrated. In fact, both the 
pictures ana the maps are unusually clear, timely, and appropriate, It is, there¬ 
fore, unfortunate that neither the maps nor the illustrations are listed The read¬ 
er has to hunt for, and remember the location of, a picture that he wishes to 
utilize a second time. 

The volumes contain many elements that are usually found in textbooks in 
geography, but the historical elements are given scant attention. Many topics 
usually treated in community civics, such as planning, food and water supply, 
and government, are also incorporated. Natural features and the geographic 

1 Harold Rugg and Louise Krueger, Man and His Changing Society. Vol I, The 
First Book of the Earth, pp. vi+268, $0,80; Vol. II, Nature Peoples, pp. ^+348, $o 88; 
Vol. Ill, Communities of Men, pp. viii+3Q2 p $092; Vol IV, Peoples and Countries, 
pp. xd-482, $1.08. Boston. Ginn & Co., 1936 
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environment are well described. The pupils who study these volumes carefully 
are bound to obtain a rather clear understanding of natural resources, man's 
use of these resources, and of the group co-operation necessary to utilize them. 

The only major question which can be raised with respect to these books is 
that of curricular adequacy, and there is, of course, neither an authoritative nor 
a scientific answer to this question. Some teachers may doubt the advisability 
of teaching to Grades III and IV the planetary setting of the world, the existence 
of prehistoric animals that have no discernible connection with any extant 
forms of life, and the steps in the evolution of man. It may be that an entire 
volume, presumably the work of a whole semester, is too extensive a treatment 
of primitive groups. On the other band, if the study of such groups does reveal 
the fundamental processes of human relationships, it may deserve even more 
than one semester. The answer to all questions concerning the suitability of the 
materials is to be given after the pupils have studied them. These volumes are 
carefully planned, dearly written, skilfully printed, and richly illustrated, They 
deserve and will receive widespread attention. 

Edgar E. Wesley 

University of Minnesota 


Toward better English usage .—The recognition of a need for moie effective 
school practice in correct speech and writing has evidently furnished the motive 
in the preparation of the new Webster practice books 1 for junior high school. 
The books are justified as drill manuals through an excellent variety of exercises 
and tests and frequent repetitions of drill on difficult points. The series pro¬ 
gresses from a somewhat simple presentation of grammatical elements (in Book 
I), with emphasis on recognition of terms and an understanding of sentence 
parts and relationships, to a more detailed study of parts of speech (in Book III), 
with emphasis on forceful arrangements of sentences and use of words. 

Each book is described by the author as a "self-help” book, This character¬ 
ization does not mean, however, that the book is to be used as a private manual 
rather than a class guide. In fact, the amount of competition introduced into 
the books implies the author's recognition of the social motive as an impetus to 
improvement. Like other so-called "self-help” textbooks, these books will prob¬ 
ably require the usual amount of teacher direction, explanation, and guidance, 

The appeal which the books will make to pupils of seventh- and eighth-grade 
levels might have been greatly augmented by the use of attractive illustrations 
and a somewhat less concentrated style of presentation. If the pupil is to be 
brought to feel "his individual responsibility to help himself,” as the publishers 
say in their advertisement of the series, it is important to make the challenge as 
inviting as possible and to utilize natural pupil interests as a means of maintain¬ 
ing a maximum of application to the task of self-improvement. 

1 Edward Harlan Webster, with the co-operation of John E. Warrlner, Good English 
through Practice: Book 1 , pp, viii+ 21a; Book II, pp. viii+216; Book III, pp. viii-J-soo. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co , r936. $0 72 each. 
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If the reviewer judges correctly the objectives of the series, it does not rest its 
claim for approval upon an effort to present a comprehensive and integrated 
course in general English, The emphasis is obviously on grammar and good 
usage throughout the three books. The offerings in composition and reading 
are much too slender to constitute an adequate basis for instruction and practice 
in these fields. The plan of the books, therefore, runs contrary to the current 
theory that in the junior high school course of study the various English disci¬ 
plines should be as completely integrated as possible in the instructional pro¬ 
gram, 

Roy Ivan Johnson 

Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri 
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The Trench Program por Mass Participation 
in Leisure-Time Activities 

The French government has recently established an Undersecre¬ 
tary for Leisure Time and Sport. Under his direction an effort is 
being made to provide for the youth of the nation and for workers 
and peasants, and unemployed as well, opportunities to engage in 
outdoor sports, to travel, to attend the theater, to read books—in 
short, to engage in various activities for the sheer joy of living. 
Happiness, it is said, is a new thought in Europe. The purpose of the 
new program is to make it possible for the masses to “find both the 
joy of living and the significance of their dignity." The following 
account of the government’s new policy was prepared by Leo La¬ 
grange, the new undersecretary, and was published in International 
Pedagogical Information, 

It has often been said that a democratic government is not able to bring into 
existence an organization of sport and leisure time large enough to bring pleas¬ 
ure to all people. This conception has been proved incorrect by institutions in 
Scandinavian countries and Czechoslovakia, I, too, believe that also the great 
democracies of the West, in which up till now individual spirit opposed the state 
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organization ol leisure time, have the opportunity of doing valuable work in this 
sphere, The individual attempts are definitely not enough to secuic for the 
masses the opportunity of caring for their mind and body. 

In this sphere France is attempting something new, The aim is easy, and uni- 
versally human. It is an attempt to give our youth health and happiness though 
sporL, It aims at creating an organization which will give pleasure and offer re¬ 
laxation and rest after a day’s work, 

This is the more necessary, since the economic conditions make extensive rest 
for the workingman not only possible, but frequently compulsory. 

Sport activity, life in the open air are indispensable for youth. 

As far as sport is concerned, one has to choose between two conceptions, 

The one sees its aim in public sport, the type of sport which is limited to a 
fortunate few, and which frequently has as its only aim, the rearing of cham¬ 
pions, in which the insufficient mass basis often makes it difficult to attain sue- 
cess. This conception is prevalent today, Its results are not always satisfactory. 
The other conception aims at attracting the broad masses themselves to ac¬ 
tivity, without neglecting public sports and attainments, which also have their 
raison d'Ure. The largest section of French youth today is unable, for various 
reasons, such as lack of sports grounds and stadiums, teachers and expense, etc,, 
to take part in any sport We intend to overcome all these difficulties. Our ac¬ 
tivity must not have as its only aim, that of giving our youth a gun to handle. 
We must come to them as messengers of life, not as messengers of death. And 
if we succeed in doing this, we serve the permanent and common interest of all 
civilized nations, and our own country. 

We intend to create the sportlike equipment of a free nation, and to give the 
youth of France simple and suitable sports grounds of which they are in need. 

The first credit which was assigned to us within the framework of the govern¬ 
ment’s work-procuring program is dedicated to the realization of these aims, 
Those champions who are already universally acknowledged wc ask not to 
forget this, that only on the day when they have helped to build a youth lor 
whom, in the words of the author Andrd Malraux, “the Lime of contempt” has 
ended, will their work really find sense. 

We invited this youth, during the past holidays, to leave the town. Thou¬ 
sands of young boys and girls filled the youth hostels, either as cyclists or hikers 
Their number has doubled itself during the last three months. 

We were able to arrange with the railway companies for numerous special 
trains, with considerably reduced fares, to take the working people during Llicir 
vacations to the mountains or to the sea. Many places on the Rivieia, de¬ 
populated in fonner summers, for example Mentone, weie now thronged with 
families of workers and employees, who for tile JirsL time in their life were able 
to enjoy their paid holidays, 

We succeeded in persuading the railway company to issue n special ticket 
with 40 per cent reduction to all employees . , .. 

These popular tickets were used in the month of August by 325,000 travel- 
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ers, The railway companies h ave not yet published them statistics, I have there¬ 
fore only few numbers at my disposal. 

From 22d August to 3d September, for example, 500,000 travelers, as in 
comparison to the 470,000 in 193s, left the Paris P.L M, station (Paris-Lyon- 
Mediterranean). This comparison embraces one station and a short interval of 
time only; it was established after a year in which a policy of deflation had in¬ 
creased the ciises and unemployment. 

From the 1st to the 10th September the numbei of travelers arriving at the 
station of Nice was 5,000 compared with 3,000 during the coriesponding period 
of 1935 

Numerous Frenchmen who had never left their native town, and who knew 
their country only from memoiies of their geography lessons, could now in the 
joy of theii holiday travels experience it in its reality. 

The forty-hour week gives the working masses of our country the opportu¬ 
nity of leading a life which is not one of exhaustion through work, and sets us the 
task of shaping the newly gained free time pleasantly. 

The Frenchmen who [are] inclined towards criticism and contradictions must 
not be burdened with the "slavery" of enjoyment. It is necessary to give them 
the material possibilities of enjoying themselves in a more intelligent manner 
than did their fathers. The most unpleasant childhood memories are connected 
with the Sunday-morning family walk. Trouped together they walk through 
the streets, observed by other troupes sitting on the cafe-house terraces. 

This must no longer be. 

As well as the pleasure of games in the stadiums, after wandering in the 
woods and fields, our youth should have the chance of meeting together in dubs, 
where they will find books, music, comradeship, and an opportunity to exchange 
ideas freely. 

We are considering the possibility of organizing a Peoples Theater which 
would give perfonnances throughout the country and thus stimulate mental en, 
joymentin even the small town. It is also planned to create traveling libraries 
called ‘ l EibUobus ,, which would be set up on market days in the village square, 

All this is the most difficult side of the work which we want to build up. It 
requires the largest amount of money, and the greatest devotion. Nevertheless, 
we shall reach our aim, furthered by the new forces coining from the trade un¬ 
ions, supported by authors, artists, and teachers. The League for Education and 
the "Leisure Committees 11 founded by Albert Thomas have begun this work; we 
want to continue it. 

The task of the new underseaetary of state installed by the present French 
government is not primarily educational. We wish to bring abortt not strength 
through joy but joy itself, libeiating the body and elevating the mind. 

Shortly before his death, the member of the Convent Saint Just said, "Hap¬ 
piness is a new thought in Europe 71 His words still hold true. We desire that 
workers, peasants, and unemployed should, in their leisure time, find both the 
joy of living and the significance of their dignity. 
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Dean Russell Proposes a New Charter 
tor Teacher Education 

Some time ago the educational authorities of New York City 
proposed that beginning teachers be required to meet slate stand- 
arris of certification, This proposal has stirred up a heated con¬ 
troversy over the value of professional education for teachers, Dean 
Gildersleeve, of Barnard College, has expressed in vigorous terms 
her low regard—one may almost say contempt—for the scientific 
study of education, She says in an article in the American Scholar: 

An odd situation is developing in the teaching profession, caused by changes 
which are being made by various states in the requirements for licenses to teach. 
The general tendency seems to be to discourage educated persons from teaching 
in our public schools; to insure having in these vitally important posts, on the 

whole, the less educated members of the educated class.The requirements 

set up by the various state authorities .... seem, on the whole, to be rather 

bad and to be getting worse.The result is that it seems to be rapidly be- 

coming impossible for graduates of our best liberal-arts collages to teach in the public 
schools of this country. 

In his recently published annual report Dean Russell, of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, takes sharp issue with Dean Gilder- 
sleeve. He points out thaL “before we can judge wisely as to state 
requirements, or as to institutions proper to teacher training, we face 
the prior question, What is the proper professional training for the 
teacher?’* When there is general agreement to the answer to this 
question, “all questions of institutional rivalry, certification, and re¬ 
quirements will fall into place.” But no answer to the general prob¬ 
lem of the proper professional education of teachers can be made, 
in the opinion of Dean Russell, without consideration of the follow¬ 
ing four fundamental questions; 

Given the American school as we know it today, how can we prepare teachers 
ably to do this work? 

How can we prepare teachers to teach in a changing school, the school of the 
future? 

How can we prepare teachers to guide their pupils? 

How can we prepare teachers properly to teach in a society where obviously 
not all the education is to be done in school, where various types of educational 
institutions must work together? 

Dean Russell concludes his discussion wilh the recommendation 
that a national commission be appointed to make a comprehensive 
study of the whole problem of the professional education of teachers. 
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Thus the problem of educating the American teacher is one of great com¬ 
plexity and corresponding difficulty, Properly to teach in the good school as we 
know it today requires thorough grounding in the subject matter, usually in 
more than one field; and special training for teaching, directed toward an under¬ 
standing of the pupil, an appreciation of the school and what it is for, and knowl¬ 
edge of, as well as skill in, the processes of instruction. To these must be added 
an appreciation of the school as a changing institution with attention to new 
knowledge of human nature, trends in modern society and their educational im¬ 
plications, and the possibilities of new schools, materials, devices, and pro¬ 
cedures. To these, further, must be added preparation for guidance, and skill in 
guidance techniques, to achieve the American ideal of helping pupils to find 
themselves. Over and above all these comes the need, first, of understanding 
the entire educational process of society, the proper place of the school and the 
teacher, and, second, of preparation to serve in this relationship and co-operate 
with otheis. 

This sort of teacher education cannot be the by-product of a course in gen¬ 
eral culture; no liberal-arts college can ever accomplish it alone; twelve, or six¬ 
teen, or eighteen, or twenty semester hours of professional work added to some 
other curriculum will be wholly inadequate. It will require a special institution 
for teacher training, the ablest students, scholarly professors, every modern 
facility, and wise administration. It will require more time, money, and brains. 

Thus we see that the tempest aroused by the proposal rigidly to enforce in 
New York City the New York State requirements for teacher certification is 
much more than a battle between the colleges of liberal arts and the teachers 1 
colleges. In fact under the proposed requirements a graduate of a liberal-arts 
college, who previously has never even thought of becoming a teacher, can meet 
the minimum requirements in one six-week session of a summer school, The 
controversy goes far deeper. It questions the plan and locus of the education of 
the teacher; and in comparison with this, points and credits seem small in¬ 
deed. 

If we want wiser standards for teacher certification, we must have wiser 
standards for teacher education. If we want that, we must have better teachers' 
colleges and colleges of education. If we want that, we must face the problem in 
its entirety in all its implications in the modern scene. 

We need a new charter for teacher education. Wc need a comprehensive 
vision of the problem as a whole. There should be appointed a national com¬ 
mission, provided with ample funds, so that there would be no obstacle to com¬ 
plete study and report. It should have such competence and distinction as to be 
able to influence the authorities of the several states and stir the ambitions of 
our people, 

The Louisiana Program or Curriculum Development 
“Handbook in Curriculum Development for Louisiana Schools'’ 
is the title of a bulletin recently published by the Teachers College 
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of the Louisiana State University. This handbook of some 165 pages 
is designed to suggest a plan and to provide the essential materials 
for a co-operative program of curriculum study in the state of 
Louisiana. The plan of organization contemplates an attack on 
curriculum problems by the entire teaching staff of the state. 
There are to be four types of study uniLs: (1) the school unit, to 
consist of the faculty of each school or of a number of schools acting 
in co-operation; (2) the parishunit, to be composcclof two represent¬ 
atives of each school unit; (3) the district unit, consisting of at least 
two representatives from each parish unit; and (4) the state unit, to 
be composed of the state director of the curriculum, the state con¬ 
sultant, and at least three representatives of each district unit. The 
major part of the bulletin is devoted to an exposition of the main 
topics and problems which, it is suggested, should be the basis of 
group study and discussion. The following topics are treated at 
some length; “Purpose and Need of a State-wide Study of the Cur¬ 
riculum/' “Basic Philosophy and Guiding Principles in Curriculum 
Development,” "The Aims of Education,” “Pupil Needs, Purposes, 
and Interests,” "Nature and Scope of the Curriculum,” “The Rela¬ 
tion of Subject Matter to the Curriculum,” and “Teaching Pro¬ 
cedures,” One section of the bulletin contains an extensive bibliog¬ 
raphy of a general nature. This bibliography is supplemented by a 
list of references following each topic. The desired outcome of the 
entire program “is the preparation and installation of tentative 
courses of study, which will guide the teachers of the state in a con¬ 
tinuous evaluation and progressive development of the curriculum.” 

This publication will be read with interest by any who are con¬ 
cerned with the problems of curriculum reorganization. 

The Teaching or International Understanding in 
Mexico and South America 

At a time when the nations of Europe are divided into armed 
camps and international crises succeed one another in swift succes¬ 
sion, it is gratifying to learn that Mexico and a number of her neigh¬ 
bors to the south are revising their textbooks in history and geog¬ 
raphy in order that these may be made to contribute definitely to 
the development of international understanding and good will. The 
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following statement, quoted from a dispatch from Mexico City to the 
Christian Science Monitor , reveals something of the extent and nature 
of the movement, 

The study of world-history, as taught in the Mexican schools, will have a de¬ 
cided pacifist trend, it lias been annouced here. 

This complies with the resolutions taken at the Seventh International Ameri¬ 
can Congress held at Montevideo in December, iQ33i when nineteen countries 
signed a pact which pledged them to co-operate in the interests of international 
peace. One object of this pact was the stress laid upon the teaching of history to 
school children. It was agreed that, insofar as possible, partiality and racial 
hatreds should be eliminated and all elements be suppressed that might engender 
hatred among the nations. 

The signatory countries were Honduras, United States, Salvador, Dominican 
Republic, Haiti, Argentina, Venezuela, Brazil, Paraguay, Mexico, Panama, 
Bolivia, Guatemala, Ecuador, Nicaragua, Colombia, Chile, Peru, and Cuba. 
Mexico ratified the compact on January 27, 1936, placing her documents in the 
files of the Pan American Union in Washington. 

The Department of Education will keep the promises that Mexico has made 
in regard to the teaching of history. The program just announced contains the 
following points: 

i. Revision of textbooks with the object of eliminating all elements that 
might incite the child to racial prejudice, 

2 Periodic revision of textbooks to keep them supplied with up-to-date 
statistics and information on Latin-American countries. 

3. Foster in each La tin-American country an interest in the history of her 
sister-countries. 

4. No text to contain unfriendly criticisms of other countries 

5. Attenuate the bellicose spirit of most histories. 

6 . Eliminate all unfair comparisons between national heroes and those of 
other countries. 

7. Eliminate all reference to victoiies over other countries which reflects 
upon the moral spirit of the vanquished. 

This pacifist movement has been well received by school teachers who feel 
that the time has passed when any nation could afford to maintain an isolated 
position before the world. Pan-Americanism here is rapidly becoming as strong 
a spirit as nationalism, and such measures as these are expected to strengthen 
it. 

A recent number of the Bulletin of the Pan American Union carries 
the following account of the efforts of Brazil and Argentina to pro¬ 
mote Pan-American friendship. 

The textbooks used for the teaching of history and geography in Brazilian 
schools are to be revised in the interest of Pan-American friendship. In accord- 
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ance with a convention signed with Argentina on October io, 1933, topics which 
might arouse ill feeling toward any American nation in minds of students are to 
be eliminated from Brazilian histories, and the geography textbooks arc to be 
revised so as to give a clear picture of the resources and productive capacity of 
the nations of America. To this effect a commission of distinguished Brazilians 
appointed by the federal government lias approved the following standards, 
which must be met by the textbooks used in all public schools as well as in pri¬ 
vate schools under government supervision: 

"1. The history of Brazilian civilization must be written in such a way as to 
stimulate young people to appraise all aspects of the nation's past. Textbooks 
must preserve a certain proportion in dividing history into its various periods so 
that a partial view of the facts will not prevent the student from getting a com¬ 
plete picture of Brazil's physical environment, people, evolution, and unity, 

“2, History textbooks must not make disparaging comments about foreign 
countries. 

"3. History textbooks must expand the chapters dealing with the relations 
as regards peace and commerce between Brazil and foreign countries, especially 
American countries, giving the proper historical perspective to international 
solidarity, 

"4, Brazilian history textbooks must emphasize the traditional altruism and 
idealism of the nation^ foreign policy and the constancy of its sentiments for 
conciliation and cordiality. 

ll 5. Since truth is a common objective of history, the attitudes, initiatives, 
and facts in in ter-American relations which give an American meaning to our 
civilization and constitute a safeguard of the pacific destinies of the New World 
should be emphasized. 

w 6, Considering that the history textbooks used in the primary and sec¬ 
ondary schools should supply a maximum of exact information about the past of 
the country, controversial topics, comments, and digressions should be care¬ 
fully excluded and only facts given. In dealing with international questions, of¬ 
fensive opinions and ideas which may wound the dignity or feelings of a na¬ 
tion should be avoided. 

"7. Geography textbooks must use the latest official statistics and portray as 
closely as possible the resources and productive capacity of foreign countries." 

The commission which drafted these standards was composed of the follow¬ 
ing historians, writers, and educators: Affonso de E. Taunay, Jonathas Ser¬ 
rano, Rnja Gabaglia, Souza Docca, Othelo Rosa, Pedro Calmon Moniz dc Bit- 
tencourt, Fonseca Hermes, and Renato Mendonga. 

The convention on the revision of his tor)' and geography texts is one of the 
eleven treaties and conventions signed between Argentina and Brazil when the 
Argentine President, General Agustin Justo, visited Ernzil in 1933. It is open 
to the adherence of other American states. Together with those signed when 
Dr, Gctulio Vargas, President of Brazil, returned the visit of President Justo in 
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193S, these treaties and conventions form a series which regulate the manifold 
phases of mutual relations between Argentina and Brazil and seek to remove 
many of the obstacles, both tangible and intangible, which might hinder more 
intensive collaboration in the great task of Pan-American progress. 

Methods of Selection and Composition of 
State Boards of Education 

In a recent circular issued by the United States Office of Educa¬ 
tion (Circular Number 166), Ward W. Keesecker, specialist in school 
legislation, summarizes in comparative manner the principal legal 
provisions governing the selection, qualifications, and tenure of state 
officials who are primarily responsible for the administration of state 
school systems. The circular indicates that appointment by the 
governor is the most common method of selecting members of state 
boards of education. In twenty-six states either the entire member¬ 
ship or a majority of the membership of the state board of education 
is selected in this manner. In eight states the entire membership 
or a majority of the membership of the state board is made up of 
ex officio members; in five states at least a majority of the board 
members are elected by popular vote, and in one state, New York, 
the state board (Board of Regents) is selected by the state legisla¬ 
ture. There are eight stales which do not have state boards of edu¬ 
cation vested with administrative and supervisory control over the 
general school system of the state. 

A Guide for the Teaching of Safety 

Teachers who are interested in integrating the teaching of safety 
with the other activities of the school will welcome a recent bulletin 
published by the Department of Public Instruction of Michigan 
under the title Education for Safety, The general purpose of the 
bulletin is indicated by the following quotation from the Foreword. 

Tills bulletin is not a course of study, It was the feeling of the committee that 
safety education should be integrated with various fields of instruction rather 
than set apart as a separate course of study. The pages that follow include de¬ 
scriptions of leaching activities which ll is hoped will suggest plans for use by 
elementary- and high-school teachers for a variety of situations, 

Chapters are devoted to such topics as the following: "The School 
and Safety,” "Street and Highway Safety,” "Accident Prevention in 
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the Home / 1 “A School Shop SafeLy Program/’ "Safety in School and 
at Play/’ “Safe Transportation for School Children/' "The Pre- 
vention of Fires/’ and "First Aid for the Injured” The Appendix 
contains an extensive list of references on the teaching of safety, 
The bulletin is a joint publication of the Department of Public In¬ 
struction and the Michigan Safety Council, 

Elementary-Sciiool Graduation Examinations 
Nearly half of the states have adopted the practice of administer¬ 
ing state-wide examinations to elementary-school pupils as a basis 
of determining their eligibility for graduation, David Scgel, spe¬ 
cialist in tests and measurements in the United States Office of Edu¬ 
cation, has recently made a nation-wide study of these elementary- 
school graduating examinations. Dr. Segel’s findings and recom¬ 
mendations are summarized as follows in the published report of the 
study (Office of Education Bulletin Number i( 5 , 1935): 

Findings 

1. Extent of the use of elementary-school graduating examinations; 

0) Twenty-one states administer state-wide examinations at the end of the 
elementary-school period as an aid in determining eligibility for gradua¬ 
tion. 

b) In sixteen other states all or some of the counties administer graduating 
examinations on a county-wide basis, 

2, State and county official regulations regarding elementary-school graduating 
examinations; 

Some states have statutory regulations for the administration 0/ examinations 
on either a state-wide basis or in counties in the rural and village schools, In 
other states the state boards of education have set up regulations foi such 
examinations. Where the state boards of education make their own regula¬ 
tions, the elementary-school graduation examinations are sometimes given 
in all the schools of the state, In states not having mandatory regulations 
concerning these examinations some of the counties have given examinations 
over such a long period of time that the custom lias become as strong as law, 
3- Types of examinations used and subjects tested: 

Standardized elementary-school test batteries arc used in some states* For 
the most part, however, locally constructed tests are used. The subjects test¬ 
ed usually include arithmetic, reading, spelling, English, history and civics, 
geography, and physiology and hygiene. The examinations are invariably 
based upon the state course of study, 

4. Methods of constructing examinations; 

Committees of subject-matter specialists and experts in tesl construction 
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collaborated in constructing some of the examinations. In such cases the 
test items were carefully selected. Sometimes a revision was made of the test 
items selected by trying out the items on a small group. Most examinations, 
however, have been made up without much analysis of the course of study; 
without preliminary study of the test items; and without a tryout of the 
material. 

5. Types of questions: 

The standardized tests are composed of the new-type, short-answer test items. 
The locally constructed examinations were also in the main of this type. 
A few examinations are still composed entirely of essay-type questions. Many 
of the questions are good. There are, however, many test items which, al¬ 
though adhering to the new-type form, are poorly worded. 

6, Validity of the test results: 

The validity of the test results is necessarily dependent in part upon the 
methods used in constructing the examinations. The validity of these ex¬ 
aminations for use in determining eligibility for graduation from the elemen¬ 
tary school also is dependent upon the comparability of the scores on the ex¬ 
aminations for different years. Except for the standardized tests, no such 
comparable scores or arrangements for finding comparable scores were re¬ 
ported, Since the new examinations constructed year after year have no 
known comparability, the percentage of pupils passing differs year by } r ear. 
Actually these tests furnish no definite standard for promotion. 

7- Relation of the elementary-school graduating examination to other testing 
programs of the school: 

In most schools the graduating examination was the only formal type of 
testing carried on in the school. However, in some states and counties this 
final examination was but a part of a broader program of testing carried on 
through several or all of the elementary grades. 

Recommendations 

1. That examinations which are used mainly to determine eligibility for gradua¬ 
tion from the elementary school be discontinued, 

2. That legislation be secured which will give the authority to make rules and 
regulations regarding the accrediting and supervision of elementary schools 
to the state boards of education Such authority will make possible a flexibil¬ 
ity in the testing program of each state. 

3. That in those states where a need for better pupil guidance, knowledge of 
individual differences, or a check upon the efficiency of the curriculum is felt 
a testing program be established. Some suggestions regarding the important 
points of such a program are as follows 

a) An examination to be used in rural and village schools over a whole state 
or large portion of the state. 

b) An examination which covers several of the elementary-school grades If 
only one grade can be economically tested, this should be the sixth grade 
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in eight-year elementary-school systems or the fifth or sixth grade in sev¬ 
en-year elementary-school systems. 

c) An examination which is constructed by a committee of test specialists 
and subject-matter specialists appointed for the purpose. 

d) An examination which covers as many of the objectives of the subjects 
tested as possible. 

e) As far as possible the tests should be constructed so that the diagnosis of 
pupil weaknesses and strengths can be made in order that remedial in¬ 
struction may follow, 

4. The teacher should give and score Lhe examination under the direction of the 
county superintendent and the state department of education. The scores 
for the different pupils should be made available to the county superintendent 
for use in compiling average scores by grades and in the supervision of in¬ 
struction. 

A Guide to Instruction in the Elementary School 
In 1935 a committee was appointed to evaluate the curriculum of 
the public schools of Michigan and to devise ways of improving it. 
The committee is attacking its problem from two directions: (1) It 
vs undertaking the development of a curriculum which will embrace 
all the important school-related experiences of children. (2) It has 
addressed itself to the preparation of a number of bulletins, more or 
less closely related to the curriculum iLself, which will aid teachers 
and administrators in bringing the experiences of the classroom into 
closer relation with experiences of present-day life, The plan calls 
for the publication of four bulletins under the following titles: In¬ 
structional Guide for Elementary Schools, Implications of Research 
and Experimental Practice for Elementary School Teaching, Superior 
Innovating Practices in Michigan Elementary Schools, and Social and 
Economic Trends in Michigan with Their Educational Implications. 

The first bulletin of the series was published recently by the De¬ 
partment of Public Instruction of Michigan. Part I, “General Sug¬ 
gestions to Teachers,” contains chapters 011 such topics as the fol¬ 
lowing: “Some Basic Characteristics of Effective Teaching,” “Sug¬ 
gestions to the Beginning Teacher,” “Organization and Schedules 
for the One-Teacher School,” “Appraisal of Instruction,” “The Use 
of Individualized Materials,” and “The Use of Large Units of In¬ 
struction,” Part II of the bulletin consists of a syllabus by grades, 
which is designed to present in brief outline the program of studies 
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and major emphases in Michigan elementary schools from beginners 1 
classes through the eighth grade. The following quotation indicates 
something of the general purpose and arrangement of the syllabus. 

The syllabus is arranged primarily by grades rather than by subjects. For¬ 
mer editions of the Michigan state course of study for elementary schools have 
been arranged basically by subject. Each plan has its own advantages and dis¬ 
advantages. The subject arrangement provides for vertical articulation; that 
is, the work in any one subject follows logically from grade to grade. The dis¬ 
advantage is the lack of horizontal articulation—the correlation of the various 
subjects that a pupil is taking in a single grade. The grade arrangement, on the 
contrary, facilitates horizontal articulation hut at the expense of vertical articu¬ 
lation. When all the objectives and activities for a particular grade are placed 
together, it is easier for the teacher to correlate the work done in different sub¬ 
jects by the pupils in this grade. The committee felt that the present emphasis 
on integration is better met by the grade arrangement than by the subject ar¬ 
rangement. Obviously, however, true integration of the experiences provided 
children in a grade requires careful and continuous planning by the teacher and 
pupils. 

For each grade and subject, suggestions are offered under two main heads, 
objectives and activities. By objectives are meant the changes to be made in 
pupils in knowledge, skills, attitudes, and ideals. By activities are meant the ex¬ 
periences through which pupils may be expected to attain the objectives. 

Although the syllabus does not make radical departures from former editions 
of the Michigan state course of study, several changes in emphasis have been 
made in the effort to reflect recent trends in educational thinking. The first of 
these is a greater attention to elementary science throughout the grades on ac¬ 
count of the realization of the large place that science has in modern life. A sec¬ 
ond change is increased emphasis on oral expression as contrasted with written 
expression for the reason that oral language is realized to be the major form of 
communication used by most people. A third emphasis is the social-studies 
group. Although the syllabus is organized by the separate subjects under the 
social studies, it is hoped that teachers will use every opportunity to weave to¬ 
gether the contributions of the fields that deal with human relations and the 
factors that influence those relations. The trend throughout the country is to 
unify the social studies and to make them the core of the curriculum as a whole 

A Study of the Social Significance 
of Adult Education 

The following statement is quoted from a recent issue of the New 
York Sun, 

Funds to study the social significance of adult education will replace the 
adult-education program which has been maintained for the past ten years by 
the Carnegie Corporation, it was announced today by Frederick P. Keppel, 
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president of the corporation. Grants ami commitments totaling $625,000 have 
been approved for tins work, 

The adult-education program of the corporation, which has been adminis¬ 
tered for the last decade through the American Association for Adult Education 
, ., . will continue Lo be centered in that organization, Dr. Keppel staled. He 
said, however, that the emphasis formerly placed by the association upon ex¬ 
perimental and dcmonstrational projects will be changed to a five-year scries of 
studies 011 the social significance of adult education. 

The findings of the study will be issued over the five-year period in the form 
q[ a series of books and pamphlets dealing with adult education as conducted by 
such agencies as universities and colleges, public schools, public libraries, settle¬ 
ments, forums, museums, churches and other religious organizations, hospitals, 
prisons, schools for adults, federal and state governments, clubs, Lyceums and 
chautauquas, and other similar agencies, 

The various fonns of adult education which have been developed for special 
groups of adults, such as the physically handicapped, racial groups, and occu¬ 
pational groups also will be studied. Forty studies arc planned in all, to be pub¬ 
lished at the rate of eight a year. 

For 1936-37, a total of $40,000 lias been made available for the study. This 
sum will increase annually by $2,500 until $50,000 is reached in 1940-41, making 
a total of $225,000. An adult education projects fund has been established in 
the amount of $35,ooo for 193G-37, decreasing annually by $2,500 until $25,000 
is reached in 1940-41, making the to Lai for the five-year period $150,000. A 
total of $250,000 has been provided for the five-year period for the administra¬ 
tive expenses o£ the American Association for Adult Education, including the 
costs of publication of the quarterly Journal of Adult Education, 

In announcing the change of policy which shifts emphasis from experiment 
to study, Dr. Keppel said: "After a decade of experimentation, during which 
there has been an unprecedented growth in adult education, it seems advisable 
to pause and examine the accomplishments and trends and possibly chart a new 
course for the future. During the years 1936-41, therefore, funds granted by the 
corporation to the association for experimental purposes will gradually diminish, 
and research and study will be directed less at opening new fields of adult activ¬ 
ity and more at the improvement of existing fields" 

Social Planning Councils in New Jersey 

Educational leaders in this country are beginning to manifest an 
awareness of the importance of the total social environment of the 
child. There is a growing sensitiveness to conditions in the com¬ 
munity outside the school which may, and do, affect the life of the 
child, and there is an increasing recognition of the need of a commu¬ 
nity program which organizes for common action such agencies as 
may be made to contribute to the development of a more whole- 
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some environment. In the state of New Jersey a number of com¬ 
munities have been particularly successful in mobilizing social agen¬ 
cies for joint action. In a bulletin entitled The School in a Commu¬ 
nity Council, the New Jersey Elementary Principals’ Association 
presents a picture of what is being done in some communities to co¬ 
ordinate the efforts of social agencies so that they may function more 
effectively. Sections of the bulletin are devoted to the following 
topics: “The School and Other Agencies,” “The Responsibility of 
the School in the Community Council,” “The Plainfield Delin¬ 
quency Council,” “The Cumberland County Clinic Conference,” 
“Social Improvement through the Community Council,” “Commu¬ 
nity Co-ordination on a County Basis,” “A Rural School Recrea¬ 
tion Project,” and “How Can Community Councils Discover and 
Serve Individual Children.” The bulletin should be of particular 
value to persons interested in the work of social-planning councils. 
It may be secured at sixty cents a copy from John P. Milligan, 
Watsessing School, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 

Who’s Who in This Issue 

Maude W. Smith, county school commissioner in Barry County, 
Michigan. Fern E, Bickford, county school commissioner in 
Branch County, Michigan. Deland A. Davis, county school com¬ 
missioner in Calhoun County, Michigan. Henry J, Otto, director 
of education of the W. K. Kellogg Foundation, Battle Creek, Michi¬ 
gan. John A. Hockett, lecturer in education at the University of 
California. N. Glen Neeley, graduate student at the University 
of California. A. R. Lord, principal of the Provincial Normal School, 
at Vancouver, British Columbia. Floyd Jordan, professor of educa¬ 
tion at Northwestern State Teachers College, Alva, Oklahoma. 
Emma Feuerstein, supervisor of fifth grade at Lincoln Consolidated 
School, Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan. Mary 
R. Martin, supervisor of third grade at Lincoln Consolidated 
School, Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan Harl 
R. Douglass, professor of secondary education at the University of 
Minnesota. Kate Wind, counselor of Jefferson Junior High School, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. William C. Reavis, professor of educa¬ 
tion at the University of Chicago. Nelson B . Henry, associate pro¬ 
fessor of education at the University of Chicago. 
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Numerous studies have been reposed showing the age-grade 
Status and the grade progress of pupils in. city graded schools. Com¬ 
paratively little information is available on these topics in the case 
of children in rural schools, Some of the studies of rural children 
which have been published do not make specific identification of the 
one-room schools. According to the United Slates Census classifica¬ 
tion, the “rural” area includes towns and villages wiLh populations of 
less than twenty-five hundred as well as Lhc open-farm territory, 
Much of the evidence on rural education combines the one-room 
schools with the smaller graded and consolidated schools in rural 
areas. For these reasons it was thought profitable to present certain 
facts and analyses about one-room schools. 

During October and November, 1935, the teachers in the one- 
room schools in Barry, Branch, and Calhoun Counties, Michigan, 
were requested to report on blanks provided for them the age-grade 
and the grade-progress facts for the children enrolled in their schools. 
Ages were to be calculated as of September 1, 1935, The age-grade 
data obtained from 292 one-room schools are presented in Table I, 
and the grade-progress data obtained from 280 such schools arc given 
in Table II. 

Of particular significance in Table I are the wide range in ages of 
the children in any one grade, the high percentage of under-age 
pupils, and a percentage of over-agencss fully as large as that in 
schools having less under-ageness, Supplementing these findings are 
those of Table II, which show unusually high percentages of retarded 
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TABLE I 

Age-Grade Status of Children in 292 One-Room Rural Schools in 
Barry, Branch, and Calhoun Counties, Michigan 
as of September 1,1935 
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pupils in each of the grades avid only a conventional percentage of 
acceleration. As usual, there is more retardation among the boys 
and more acceleration among the girls. 

In order to interpret these facts adequately, one needs to know 
aboil L certain administrative policies in Michigan. The attendance 
law states that children may attend school when they have become 
five years of age. In the districts having one-room schools this state¬ 
ment is usually taken literally, quite apart from any consideration 
of the extent to which the school is equipped to provide an educa¬ 
tional program appropriate for five-year-old children. Practically 
all the one-room schools are eight-grade schools, and the majority 
of the teachers are still following a daily program divided into twen¬ 
ty-five to thirty-five short periods so that there may be a recitation 
for each subject in each grade. Consequently, it is most difficult for 
the teacher to find time for the five-year-old pupils. In fact, an anal¬ 
ysis of thirty-five daily programs in one-room schools made by Whit 
Brogan, of Northwestern University, showed that the median 
amount of teacher-pupil contact in Grades I and II was only twenty 
minutes a day. 1 It seems reasonably safe to conclude that mosl of 
these one-room schools under present circumstances arc inadequate¬ 
ly prepared to provide an appropriate program for fivc-ycar-old chil¬ 
dren. What the majority of teachers do is to classify the fwc-yeav- 
old pupils in a "beginners" or “chart" class and lay out for them the 
first half of the course of study outlined lor Grade I. The second 
half of the first-grade course is to be covered by these pupils during 
their stay in Grade I. In other words, these pupils begin their school 
careers with the first-grade course and take two years to cover the 
first-grade curriculum. It is for this reason that the “beginners" are 
grouped with the regular first-grade pupils in Table I. Of course, 
many children do not enter school until they are six years old or 
older, and for them this two-year program does not apply. 

Theoretically, these procedures are followed for five-year-old en¬ 
trants, Practically, because of certain local pressures, many fivc- 
year-old pupils do not spend two years doing the work of Grade I; 
at the end of their first year in school many of them are promoted to 

1 Whit Jiragan, “Education's Forgotten Child," Ediitoiionnl Tunis, IV (Decem¬ 
ber, 1936), 17-21. 
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Grade II and receive subsequent regular promotions. This practice 
undoubtedly accounts for the high percentage of under-ageness in 
each of the grades, This conclusion is substantiated by the small 
amount of acceleration shown in Table II. Apparently, much of the 
under-ageness is due to early entrance and sufficiently regular prog¬ 
ress to enable many pupils to maintain an under-age status through¬ 
out their elementary-school careers. Unless these pupils happen to 
have better-than-average intelligence or unless the course of study 
is geared down for them, they will pass through the elementary 
school too immature to cope under standingly with the content of 
the course of study to which they are exposed. 

It is likely that early entrance and semi-regular progress in the 
lower grades have some bearing on the increasing amount of retarda¬ 
tion shown in the middle and the upper giades. Of course, the usual 
array of other factors has been operative also in producing the age- 
grade and grade-progress facts shown in the tables. Ordinarily, with 
high percentages of under-ageness and retardation and a low per¬ 
centage of acceleration present in the same school, achievement 
somewhat above the norms for each grade would be anticipated. 
This situation was not found in these Michigan schools. During 
November, 1935, the Metropolitan Achievement Tests were given in 
Grades IV-VIII, inclusive, in the one-room schools of Branch Coun¬ 
ty. Except in Grade IV the median grade scores (the average of all 
the individual tests) were below the norms for the grades The test 
norms exceed the grade scores by the following amounts: Grade IV, 
o o, Grade V, 0.4; Grade VI, 0.6; Grade VII, 0.1; Grade VIII, 0.5. 
About two hundred children were tested in each of the grades. Al¬ 
though these differences are not large, they are all in the same direc¬ 
tion (below the norms). Apparently, the undcr-agcness cannot be 
explained or justified on the basis of high achievement. Neithei can 
the large amount of retardation be the result of the teachers’ in¬ 
sistence on unusually high standards 

These analyses suggest that the educational pattern in these one- 
room schools has produced a curious combination of circumstances. 
There is much under-ageness in all the grades, somewhat more in the 
lower grades than in the upper grades; yet there has been little ac¬ 
celeration. In no grade does the percentage of ovei-age children cx- 
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ceed 25; yet in all the grades except Grades I and II, the percentage 
of retarded pupils exceeds 25, Achievement in middle and upper 
grades (the only grades tested) is somewhat below par, Most of the 
schools operate under daily schedules which call for twenty-five to 
thirty-five short periods each day, with the children in the primary 
grades receiving the least of the teacher’s time. It seems clear that 

TABLE III 


PERCENTAGE DlSTRUIUTIQN' ACCORDING TO AGE-GRADE STATUS 
of Pupils in Three Studies 


Age Grade Stalin 

' Districts In 

1 Northern 
Illinois* 

Mori and 
Feallicralanc 
Sludyl 

One-Room 
Schools in 
Michigan 

Grade I: 
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Under ngc. 

IO 


31 

Normal age. 

85 

mm 

57 

Over age. 
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12 

Grade V: 


Hfl 


Under age. 

13 

HiXH 

21 

Normal ngc. 

74 1 

62,5 

58 

Over age.. 


21,6 

21 

Grade VII; 



UndcT age.. 1 

M 1 

18 6 

l8 

Normal age . 

73 1 

s8.g 

60 

Over age. 

J 3 

32 5 

22 


* Henry J. Olio, Promotion Policies and Practhtt in EUtncnhry Schools^ ]>, 51, Min 
neapolig, Mlnncsofn: Educational Test Hurcnij, Inc,, 1935. 

frtkiil R. MorL ancl YV. U. Featlicrslcne, "Entrance nnd Promotion Practices In Cily 
School Systems: Standards and Accounting Proccdurefli" p,3?. New York, Teachers Col¬ 
lege, Columbia University, 19J4 (revised). 


the quality of the educational program in these one-room schools 
cannot be much improved until some of the administrative obsta¬ 
cles have been removed, 

The age-grade status and the grade progress of childicn in these 
Michigan one-room schools compare favorably with similar data for 
rural schools previously gathered, Cooke, in his analysis of twenty- 
four surveys of rural schools, reported the following medians for age- 
grade status in rural schools: retarded^.g per cent; noiinal, 48.6 
per cent; and accelerated, 0,4 per cent.' Cooper, tracing the school 
careers of 832 pupils entering Grade I in 1915 in Ihe rural schools of 

'Dennis IT. Cooke, “A Study of School Surveys with Regtird to Aye-Grade Dis- 
tribution, 1 ’ Peabody Journal of Education, VIII (March, 1931), i6j. 
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Delaware, found that one out of every two of these entrants spent his 
first two years of school in Grade I, while one out of every eight spent 
the first three years in Grade I. Fifty per cent of all non-progress 
in the one-teacher schools was chargeable to Grade I, 38 per cent to 
Grades II and III, and 10 per cent to Grades IV and V. 1 

The Michigan one-room schools compare unfavorably with an¬ 
nual-promotion city schools on age-grade and progress factors. The 
data in Table III compare age-grade data. 

Because one school shows up more favorably than another with 
respect to age-grade and progress status is no proof that one school 
is good and the other is poor. Comparisons which show conditions 
in one school to be somewhat better than those in another are likely 
to make workers in the better school forget that conditions in their 
school may still be unsatisfactory. The theoretical goal is to have 
zero per cent of undci-ageness and over-ageness, zero per cent of 
retardation and acceleration, and 100 per cent of nonnal-ageness 
and normal progress. 

‘Hermann Cooper, An Accounting of Progress and Attendance of Rural School Chil¬ 
dren in Delaware p. 46 Teachers College Contributions to Education, No, 422 New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, iq30 



THE VOCABULARIES OF TWENTY-EIGHT 
FIRST READERS 


JOHN A. 1 IOCKETT and N, GLEN NEELEY 
University o( California 

Committees responsible lor tire adoption of textbooks and teach¬ 
ers who daily use those books with their pupils need the most accu¬ 
rate and complete information that it is possible to secure concern¬ 
ing the content and the difficulty of the available books. This need 
is especially urgent in the case of primary readers, for it is now 
generally recognized that the progress of the beginner in reading 
is greatly facilitated by the provision of an abundant supply of 
interesting and easy reading material. Limitation of vocabulary 
burden and provision of adequate repetition of the words which are 
introduced are being more and more carefully planned and success¬ 
fully achieved in the books published for the youngest readers. Some 
classes and some children will, of course, require less repetition and 
less restriction of vocabulary, while other groups and individuals 
will need more. Teachers must always make adaptations to meet 
the needs of specific classes and individuals. To make such adapta¬ 
tions wisely, the teachers must have detailed and comparable data 
regarding various books. 

The purpose of the writers is to present essential information on 
the vocabularies of twenty-eight widely used first readers, so that 
teachers may use the several books intelligently and effectively in 
their work. There is no desire to increase the use of any particular 
book or to discredit any of the books. Whatever readers may be 
available in a classroom can be used more effectively if the facts as 
to their vocabularies are known. Other information also must be 
considered along with that presented. The nature of the content and 
the literary, artistic, and typographical merits of each book must, 
of course, be taken into account. 

PROCEDURES EMPLOYED 

Each reader was carefully read, and a tabulation was made of 
the number of times that each word was repeated. All variants of 
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word forms were considered different words except those formed by 
the addition of a single s to form the plural of nouns or the singular 
of verbs, The possessive form and the plural formed by the addition 
of es were considered different from the root words. No count was 
made of the repetition of the following nine words, which appear 
with great frequency in all written material: “a,” "and,” “he,” “I,” 
“is,” “said,” "the,” “to,” and “you ” Much labor was saved by 
assuming that each of these words would appear at least forty times 
in each book. A previous analysis of primers 1 gave justification, for 
this assumption. All material in each book which would normally be 
read by children was included in the analysis. The title-page, the 
table of contents, the preface, and the concluding word list were 
omitted. Comprehension exercises, poems, and titles of stories were 
included. Workbooks or exercise books made to accompany the 
various readers were not included* In the New Path to Reading the 
exercise material on pages 207-26 entitled “My First Word Read¬ 
er” was not included In The Unit-Activity Reading Series the titles 
at the bottom of pages 7, 29, 63, 77, etc,, were not included, The 
total number of running words in each book was determined by 
counting the words on each two pages, writing the total at the bot¬ 
tom, adding on the adding machine, and checking the machine 
record against the page totals. 

The reader can appreciate the difficulty of making a detailed 
analysis involving such large numbers of words with absolute 
accuracy Much time and effort have been devoted to checking and 
rccheclring, however, and throughout the study methods were used 
which seemed least likely to lead to errors. In many instances (when¬ 
ever data were available) word lists and frequencies were checked 
with those supplied by the publishers. It is the hope of the writers 
that no significant errors are present. 

The first readers in the following series were analyzed. 

1. Maigaret L. White and Alice Hanthorn, Our Friends at Home and School 
Do and Learn Readers. Chicago: American Book Co , 1930. 

2 Iienry Suzzallo, George E Freeland, Katherine L. McLaughlin, and 
Ada M. Skinner, Fact and Story Readers. Chicago: American Book Co., 1930 

1 John A ITocfcett and Beta P Neefey, r 'A Comparison of the V'ocabu/arica of 
Thirty-three Primers/’ Elementary School Journal , XXXVII (November, 1936), 1 9°“ 
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3. Clara B. Baker and Edna D, Baker, Bobhs-Mcnill Readers. Indianapolis, 
Indiana: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1924. 

4. Clara B. Baker, Mary Maud Reed, and Edna D. Baker, Friends in Town 
and Country, The Curriculum Readers. Indianapolis, Indiana: Bobbs-Merrill 

Co., 1934- 

5. Clara B, Baker and Edna D. Baker, Fijty Flags and Other Slones. True 
Story Series. Indianapolis, Indiana 1 Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1928, 

6. B m R. Buckingham, Playing Together, The Children's Bookshelf. Boston; 
Ginn & Co., 1934, 

7. Mary E. Pennell and Alice M. Cusack, The Children's Own Readers* 
Boston: Ginn k Co., 1929. 

8. Anna Dorothea Corclts, The New Path to Reading* Boston: Ginn & Co,, 
1035 (revised), 

9. Eva A, Smedley and Martha C. Olsen, The First Reader. The Smeclley 
and Olsen Series. Chicago; Hall & McCreary Co., 1925. 

10. Julia Letheld Hahn, Everyday Friends Child Development Readers. 
Boston: Houghton Mifllin Co , 1935. 

11. Mathilde C. Geeks, Charles E. Skinner, and John W. Withers, Friends 
To Make. Story and Study Readers. Richmond, Virginia 1 Johnson Publishing 
Co., 1928, 

12. Herman Dresscl, M. Mndilcne Veverka, and May Robbins, The La id law 
Readers, Chicago: Laidlaw Bros., 1924. 

13. Isobel Davidson and Charles J. Anderson, The Lincoln Readers, Chica¬ 
go: Laurel Book Co., 7926. 

14. Edith Hope Ringer and Lou Chase Downie, City and Country, Citizen¬ 
ship Readers. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott, Co, 1930. 

15. Frank N. Freeman, Grace E. Storm, Eleanor M, Johnson, and W. C. 
French, Child-Story Readers Chicago’ Lyons & Carnahan, 1927, 

16. Arthur I, Gates and Miriam Blanton Huber, Raimd the Fear. The 
Work-Play Books. New York: Macmillan Co., 1930. 

17. Katharine E. Dopp, May Pitts, and S. C. Garrison, Busy Days with 
Little Friends, Happy Road to Reading. Chicago: Rand McNally & Co, r 1935. 

18. William II. Elson and Lura E. Runkel, The Elsoji, Reeders. Chicago: 
Scott, Foresman & Co., 1920. 

19. William H, Elson and William S. Gray, The Eison Basic Readers. Chicago: 
Scott, Foresman & Co., 1930, 

20 William E. Grady, Paul Klapper, and Jane C, Gifford, City and Country. 
Childhood Readers. New York: Charles Scribner's Sens, 1932, 

ai, John M, Manly and Sarah E, Griswold, Good Reading- New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1926. 

22. Cora M, Martin, At Home. Real Life Renders. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1930, 

23. Bessie Blackstone Coleman, Willis L. Uhl, and James Fleming Hosic, 
The Pathway to Reading. Newark, New Jersey: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1925 and 
X932. 
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24. Nila Ban ton Smith, In City and Country . The Unit-Activity Reading 
Series. Newark, New Jersey.* Silver, Burdete & Co,, 1935 

25. Clarence R, Stone and Anne Lotter Stone, assisted by Ida Vanderg&w, 
Easy New Stories. The Webster Readers St* Louis, Missouri; Webster Pub¬ 
lishing Co., 1932. 

26. Marjorie Hardy, Surprise Stories. The Child's Own Way Series. Chi- 
cago: Wheeler Publishing Co., 1926. 

27. William Dodge Lewis, Albert Lindsay Rowland, and Ethel Mnlfcby 
Gehres, Growing Up. The New Silent Readers Philadelphia; John C. Winston 
Co., 1931. 

28. Sidney G. Firman and Ethel Maltby Gehres, The New Winston Readers, 
Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co., 1928, 

FUNDAMENTAL VOCABULARY DATA 

The basic vocabulary data for each book are presented in Table I. 
The total number of running words is shown in the second column, 
followed by the number of different words in the third column. The 
average number of times that each word is repeated is given in the 
fourth column, This figure is found by dividing the total number 
of running words by the number of different words. The next six 
columns show the number of words which appear, respectively, 
once, two to five times, six to fifteen times, sixteen to twenty-five 
times, twenty-six to thirty-nine times, and forty times or more 
The eleventh column shows the percentage of words which are re¬ 
peated six timers or more, while the last column reveals the percent¬ 
age repeated sixteen or more times. 

The books range in length from Childhood Readers with 4,055 
words to The Children's Bookshelf with 20,664. The median length 
is 8,540 words; the average, 9,057 words. Twenty books contain 
more than 7,000 and less than 11,000 words. The smallest vocabu¬ 
lary (377 words) appears in The Curriculum Readers , and the 
largest (831) in The Sinedhy and Olsen Series, The average vocabu¬ 
lary load (number of different words) is 589; the median, 581 words 
Fifteen of the vocabularies include between 500 and 700 words 

The range in average repetition is from 8.3 in The Children's Own 
Readers to 32,4 in The Children's Bookshelf . The average is 15.6; 
the median, 14.8. The average repetition in nineteen of the books 
falls between 12 and r8, inclusive, The book with the greatest aver¬ 
age repetition also contains the largest percentage of words which 
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are repeated six or mote times (79 per cent). The smallest percent¬ 
age for words repeated six times or more is 39, in Citizenship Readers 
and in Childhood Readers. The average percentage of words rc- 

TAULli I 


BASIC VOCADULARY DATA ON TWENTY-EIGHT FIRST RtA DER 5 
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79 
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peated more than five times for the twenLy-eight books is 53-5; the 
median, 51. In The Curriculum Readers 38 per cent of the words are 
repeated sixteen or more Limes, while in Childhood Readers only 
11 per cent have this amount of repetition, The average percentage 
of words repeated sixteen times or more is 23,7; the median, 22. 
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COMPARISON WITH THE GATES WORD LIST 
The vocabulary of each reader was compared with Gates’s re¬ 
vised word list 1 of i,8ii words. The results are shown in Table II. 

TABLE II 

COMPARISON OF VOCABULARIES OF TWENTY-EIGHT FIRST READERS 
with Revised Gates Word List 
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the percen tage of the words in the second five hundred are presented 
in the next two columns, and so on. The final two columns show the 
number and the percentage of words not included in Lhe Gates list. 

Insofar as the writers are aware, no one has attempted to specify 
what proportion of the vocabulary of a first reader should be taken 
from the Gates list or from any particular portion of the list. With¬ 
out attempting to evaluate, then, wc may note the range and the 
central tendencies in actual practice. In the average first reader 
64 per cent of the words are found in the first five hundred words 

TABLE III 

Vocabulary of the Average First Reader published in 
1926-19 compared with That of the Average First 
reader Published in 1930-35 
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roit Ail 

Avzraoe 

FOB 
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Pimxiskzd 
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PirsLisiiKD 
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53 S 

49,0 
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23.7 

2 X 6 

25 5 

18 

Percentage of words in Gates 



first 500,. 

63 -P 

61 0 

66.4 

+ 5 4 

0 

Percentage of words In Gates 



first 1,000. 

8a 9 

81.4 

84.2 

+ 38 

3 


of the Gates list, although the range is from 53 per cent to 75 per 
cent. Eighty-three per cent of the words of the average book are 
found in the first thousand of the Gates list, the range being from 
76 per cent to 90 per cent. In the average book 7.4 per cent of the 
words fall outside the Gates list, the range being from 4 per cent to 
n per cent. 

TRENDS IN FIRST READERS 

The summary given in Table III of the essential vocabulary facts 
for thirteen readers published before 1930 and for fifteen published 
from 1930 to 1935 indicates several marked changes, The most sig¬ 
nificant change is the reduction of vocabulary load by more than 
one hundred words, a decrease of 16 per cent. The average repeti- 
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tion increased by 3.0 words, and the percentage of words in the 
first five hundred of the Gates list shows an increase of 54. Other 
changes may be noted in the table. 

Another method of revealing the trend toward smaller vocabu¬ 
laries is to show the average vocabulary load of the books published 
during each biennium for the past few years. In Table IV are pre¬ 
sented the average vocabulary loads of the first readers published 
prior to 1926 and of those published during each two-year period 
since then. If is seen that a striking reduction in vocabulary load 

TABLE IV 

Average Number of Different Words in 
First Readers Published in each 
Biennium 


Date of Publication 

Number 

of 

Readers 

Average 

Number 

of 

Different 

Words 

1925 or earlier, ... 
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644 

1926-27 

4 

670 

1928-29* . 

3 

612 


7 

575 

1932 - 33 . 

2 

5 U 

1 934^3 5 . 

6 

5io 


•The True Story reader is not included because, ns a supple¬ 
mentary reader, it has a larger vocabulary than liavc basic 
readers 


occurred during the years 1930-33 and that the typical first reader of 
the past four years contains only slightly more than five hundred 
different words. 

SUMMARY 

Analysis of twenty-eight first readers shows that almost 2,800 
different words are used. This number, however, is only four-fifths 
as many as the 3,541 different words which Packer 1 reported in 1921 
as a result of his analysis of ten first readers published before 1918. 

The typical first reader of the past twelve years contains slightly 
more than 9,000 words of reading matter, slightly less than 6oo 

1 J, L. Packer, "The Vocabularies of Ten First Readers/ 1 Report of the Society's 
Committee on Silent Reading, pp 127-44. Twentieth Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education, Part II. Bloomington, Illinois Public School Publishing 
Co., 1921 
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different words, and presents 15.6 running words to each different 
word. Slightly more than half of the words arc repeated more than 
five times, and slightly less than a fourth appear more than fifteen 
times. Approximately five out of every eight words are from the 
first five hundred of the Gates list, and five out of every six are from 
the first thousand. 

The longest first reader contains five times as much material as 
the shortest. The largest vocabulary load is more than twice the 
smallest, and the highest average repetition is about four times the 
lowest. The more recent books tend to have significantly smaller 
vocabularies and increased repetition of words, and a slighLly larger 
proportion of their words are found in the first five hundred of the 
Gates list, 



A CANADIAN LOOKS AT TEACHER TRAINING 


A, R LORD 

Provincial Normal School, Vancouver, British Columbia 

During the winter of 1935-36 the writer visited a number of 
United States teachers’ colleges and Canadian normal schools. Im¬ 
pressions were received and opinions were formed, perhaps based on 
insufficient evidence and certainly influenced and prejudiced by a 
Canadian training and by a participation in the development of the 
Canadian system. The strength of these opinions and the vividness 
of these impressions has led to an attempt, in the following pages, to 
point out some virtues and some defects in each type of school. 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

Back in the forties of the last century in the Canadian province of 
Ontario, the government of the day Commissioned a Methodist 
clergyman, Dr. Egerton Ryerson, “to visit the United States and 
Europe for the purpose of studying the best systems then in opera¬ 
tion before preparing a new bill for the improvement of common 
schools in Upper Canada,” 

Ryerson went to the United States, to England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, and to the continent of Europe. In Massachusetts he found 
something of administrative methods and in Ireland a promising 
solution of the religious problems, but for the heart, the soul, of his 
proposed system of education, he went to Prussia. There he found 
many features of centralized control, of administration, and of cur¬ 
riculum which appealed to him. Unfortunately the Prussian system 
was intimately linked with the Lutheran church. It had an eight- 
year curriculum with the last two years leading to confirmation in 
that church, For a province which had always maintained a reputa¬ 
tion for being somewhat intolerant in religious questions, which had 
just passed through the Clergy Reserves furor, and which was to 
spend the next century, at least, in disputing over separate schools, 
such a connection between church and school could not be. Ryer- 
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son brought back much of the first six years of the Prussian program 
but left the seventh and eighth years. He adapted what he brought 
back, stretched it out, added to it, and fitted it to a pioneer setting. 
It emerged as a system of education which for several decades was 
to occupy a leading place in Canadian esteem. 

Teachers were necessary. The earlier supply of discharged soldiers 
and decayed gentlemen was no longer adequate either in numbers or 
in ability. “Model Schools, 1 ' already established, were merely better 
schools. Normal schools came into being, at first in Toronto and 
later in several other centers, From their inception the supply of 
teachers was adequate to meet the needs of the province. 

Empiricism was the basis of normal-school instruction. Master 
teachers, men of force and character, retaught the subject matter of 
the elementary school; their students practiced in the adjacent 
Model School under the experienced eye of critic teachers and then, 
diploma-crowned and certificated, sought in their own schools to 
duplicate what they had seen “at Normal,” True, some lectures 
were given in school management, in administration, and, perhaps, 
in the history of education, but these were viewed as dreary and im¬ 
practical things, Eor the first business of a normal school was to give 
a definite solution for every classroom problem which might develop. 
Yet so great were such men as Robertson and Ormiston, so masterly 
an influence did they exert, that the reputation, which Ontario edu¬ 
cation maintained throughout the nineteenth century was not un¬ 
deserved, 

Western Canada, naturally enough, built on the Ontario pattern. 
Differences occurred because of local conditions, but they were differ¬ 
ences in detail; principles remained the same. As normal schools ap¬ 
peared in Manitoba, in British Columbia, in Alberta, and in Sas¬ 
katchewan, they one and all provided little in the way of educational 
principles and theory but much of subject-matter methodology, of 
reteaching of elementary-school material, and of practice teaching 
The ideal, not infrequently reached, was that every student should 
at least sample the teaching of every grade and of every subject dur¬ 
ing his course—and his course never exceeded a fatty-week, year. 
Going back a few years before Ryerson’s time, there is more than 
a little reason to believe that Horace Mann did for the New England 
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states much the same thing in much the same way that Ryerson did 
for Ontario. Indeed, it is at least possible that Ryerson was influ¬ 
enced by Mann, for whom he had a great admiration. Certainly, 
eighty years ago education in the two regions was carried along on 
similar lines, and, equally certainly, many phases bore evidence of 
Prussian influence. 

Today teacher training in the United States is so iar removed 
from teacher training in Canada that almost the only resemblance is 
that both graduate teachers. Started in the same source, directed 
toward the same end, they have followed divergent paths. One has 
led to a teachers 3 college with a four-year curriculum, two-thirds 
academic and one-third professional, superimposed on a 6-3-3 struc¬ 
ture; the other to a normal school with a highly professional, rather 
rigid and quite empirical one-year course following a 6-3-4 or an 
8-5 training. 


GENERAL AIMS OE TEACHER TRAINING 
The broad, general aims of teacher training are easily stated. They 
are threefold; (1) to arouse in students a zeal and an enthusiasm for 
tlieir future work, (2) to "train 33 them as teachers, and (3) to select 
the fit and to reject the unfit. Broad aims are commonly hazy -, an 
analysis of those cited is necessary. 

Arousing enthusiasm- —Normal students possess zeal and enthusi¬ 
asm to a rather remarkable degree probably because, for the first 
time within their experience, they are engaged in work which they 
have personally elected and which leads to a definite goal While 
their natural abilities and their cultural and academic backgrounds 
have limitations, there is practically no limit to the extent or diffi¬ 
culty of the task that they are willing to undertake. With this favor¬ 
able setting it is the duty of the normal school so to establish these 
enthusiasms that the youthful graduate will enter on his chosen 
career, not only with a respect and an affection for it, but also with 
a desire and a capacity for continued growth. 

t( 2 'raini / ng' ) teachers .—The term "training” as applied to teacheis 
carries an unfortunate analogy from the aiumal world. Dogs and 
apes and horses are trained; teachers should be, and sometimes arc, 
developed. If the chief purpose in the education of a child is to cram 
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his mind with a more or less temporary mass of factual knowledge, 
perhaps a “trained” teacher can accomplish the task well enough. 
If, however, education means the establishment of ideals so that 
life’s problems will be met in a spirit of sympathetic understanding 
of others, the development of abilities and skills to secure needed 
information with intelligence and discrimination, and, finally, the 
acquisition of a relatively limited amount of pure knowledge, then 
something far removed from “training" becomes necessary and some¬ 
one vastly superior to a “teacher’ 1 must be developed. 

The true teacher is a leader and a guide. His classroom reveals a 
situation which is pupil-centric, where he is conspicuously in the 
background quietly guiding and directing, where pupils are indus¬ 
triously working for themselves; his curriculum is only a means; he 
deals with large units of work, not with fragments; lie “teaches” 
nothing that pupils can find for themselves, He does not continually 
occupy the center of the stage, nor does he “tell” or “show” or even 
develop by questioning when less obvious but more fruitful methods 
are available. In his school it is no crime for him to be found seated 
at his desk. 

There are two fundamental elements in the development of teach¬ 
ers of such a type. They must first secure an adequate cultural and 
academic foundation; on this base must be erected a structure of pro¬ 
fessional knowledge, abilities, and techniques, 

In Canada it has been, and is, the custom to provide facilities for 
cultural and academic courses only in secondary schools and in col¬ 
leges or universities. The extent of these prerequisite courses lias 
shown a steadily growing tendency to increase. A.t present most 
provinces require, or have given notice that in 1937 they will re¬ 
quire, at least Senior Matriculation (first-year university) standing 
or its equivalent for admission lo a normal school Without dis¬ 
cussing the adequacy of this standard, it must he pointed out that, 
despite having attained the required standing, many normal stu¬ 
dents prove to be sadly lacking in their knowledge of elementary- 
school subject matter. Either the normal school must provide for 
the correction of this deficiency, or the students so handicapped must 
be eliminated. 

Professional training, as distinct from academic, involves the de- 
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vclopment of the principles of education and of the ability to apply 
these principles in a classroom situation, The former is secured by 
courses variously known as "Psychology/ 7 "Philosophy of Educa¬ 
tion/ 7 "Science of Education/ 7 "History of Education/ 7 etc.; the 
latter, through observation of competent teachers, participation in 
teaching, and detailed instruction in methodology. 

It is probably true that, given sufficient maturity on the part of 
the students, a solid foundation of the principles of education pro¬ 
duces the best teachers. There are two reasons, however, why the 
complete extension of such a procedure to the normal schools would 
appear to be unwise. In the fust place, many entering students are 
seriously immature in social experience, in academic background, 
and in ability to think. It is scarcely to be expected that they will 
meet with more than moderate success in transferring principle into 
practice or, conversely, that a curriculum which is entirely ox even 
chiefly theoretical will produce successful teachers. In the second 
place, there is an inevitable period of transition when theory is first 
converted into practice. It is a period of varying length, perhaps 
averaging two years and frequently occurring in an ungraded school 
or in a situation where the guiding hand of a capable principal is not 
available. It is a period which is good for the teacher but far from 
good for the pupils; and, unfortunately, when the period is over and 
the transition is successfully completed, the teacher moves on to 
other spheres and the pupils are subjected to another novice. It 
is not unusual for smaller rural schools to be afflicted with this type 
of experience almost permanently. The solution would seem to lie 
in a teacher-training curriculum which will give much attention to 
principles but which will also give sufficient techniques and detailed 
procedures to carry through the transition stage without undue loss 
to pupils. 

i Selecting teachers —The thud purpose of a nounal school is to 
select from among its students those who aie competent to tcach- 
Obviously, the earlier this selection is made, the better it will be for 
all concerned; the ideal situation lies in selection before admission to 
the school. The only attempts which have been made in Canada to 
secure this preliminary selection have been on the basis of scholar¬ 
ship, either by raising the general admission standard from fourth- 
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year to fifth-year high-school standing or, as in British Columbia, 
by limiting attendance and by admitting in order of scholarship 
merit. A physical examination is also employed, which is a minor 
factor in determining rejections. In a number of United States in¬ 
stitutions a mark substantially higher than the ordinary “passing” 
mark is required for admission, and, in addition, speech defects and 
language disabilities arc held to be adequate grounds for refusing ad¬ 
mittance. 

It lias been definitely established that the correlation between 
scholarship and teaching success is too low to possess significance. 
Unfortunately no better basis than scholarship has been developed. 
Personality and aptitude tests have not proved satisfactory, and 
personal interviews, which have sometimes given promising results, 
are necessarily subjective and are probably unfair to the country 
student whose social opportunities have been limited. 

Selection after admission should be an easier matter, buL the pres¬ 
ence in our schools of many indifferent and unsatisfactory teachers 
indicates that further selection is needed. It would seem that our 
normal schools would be justified in refusing diplomas to any student 
who failed to attain a reasonable standard in any of the following: (x) 
teaching ability, (2) personality, (3) knowledge of subject matter, 
and (4) moral and ethical traits. If such a policy were followed, it 
would no longer be possible for a normal school to graduate a larger 
proportion of its students than does any other educational institution. 

Such, in some detail, are the major objectives of a normal school. 
How far and in what maimer are these objectives in process of reali¬ 
zation in the United States and Canada? 

UNITED STATES TEACHERS’ COLLEGES 

The American Association of Teachers Colleges has formulated 
certain standards for accrediting teachers’ colleges. Among these 
standards arc the following requirements: (1) admission must be 
from a four-year secondary course or its equivalent; (2) a four-year 
curriculum, totaling at least 120 semester hours and resulting in a 
degree; (3) at least ninety clock hours of practice teaching; (4) the 
presence of a training or practice school as a unit oE the teachers’ 
college; {5) a faculty classroom instruction load not exceeding six- 
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teen clock hours per week; (6) a library, with a minimum (for schools 
with an attendance of less than 500) of 15,000 volumes and a mini¬ 
mum annual appropriation of $2,500.00. (These standards are, for 
the present, considered desirable but not compulsory.) 

It is probably correct to say that these standards have been set 
up in a laudable attempt to raise the general level of teacher training 
but that in actual practice they have been very liberally interpreted. 
If it were possible to say that all United States teachers’ colleges at¬ 
tained in full to these ideals, it would follow that their graduates 
were very much better qualified for teaching than are the products 
of Canadian normal schools. However, it is not possible so to say. 
Some institutions appear to have come close to the full spirit of the 
standards; others (and these include a larger number) have scarcely 
complied with the letter. 

It is important to remember that, in the United States, teachers’ 
colleges are competitors with liberal-arts colleges and are not, as in 
Canada, engaged solely or even primarily in the work of professional 
training. An analysis of the courses given in twenty teachers' col¬ 
leges indicates that approximately two-thirds of the credits required 
in a four-year curriculum are academic in scope and one-third, in¬ 
cluding a practicum in teaching, are professional. It would also seem 
doubtful that the academic courses give an adequate background 
for the professional training. In one large college, for example, the 
academic credits for graduation (with a Bachelor of Science degree) 


are given as follows: 

English composition .. 6 Arts and crafts . 2 

Biological sciences . 4 Dramatic art. ,3 

Physical sciences . 4 History and appreciation of art 2 

Health education., ■ ... 4 History and appreciation of music 2 

History of civilization,. 6 Essentials of music , . 4 

Modern social trends ... 3 Health protection , 2 

Literature,,.., .. 6 Electives (Latin, 10; French, 10; 

Poetry., . 3 general mathematics, 3, bioh 

The drama . 3 ogy, 7; chemistry, 11; physics, 


Essentials of art, . ,2 7; general geography, 3) f 24 

When it is remembered that one credit represents one hour of 
class instruction per week for eighteen weeks, it becomes evident 
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that the cultural background o( the teacher thus produced can be 
neither broad nor deep. 

This school probably represents the average of those visited. Two 
were decidedly better; two or three were worse. It is difficult for a 
person, influenced in his judgment by the Canadian system, to avoid 
the conclusion that three or perhaps two years of training in a liberal- 
arts college would be of greater value as a preparation for teaching 
than that which is now available in most teachers' colleges. There is 
also the possibility that the quality of instruction is of a higher cali¬ 
ber in liberal-arts colleges. Any expression of opinion on this point, 
however, would be subjective and out of place. 

Nevertheless, the graduate of a teachers’ college, measured quan¬ 
titatively, has from one and a half to two and a half years more aca¬ 
demic preparation than the graduate of a Canadian normal school, 

Professional training consists of a practicum in teaching and of 
several courses which may be prerequisite to, or concurrent with, the 
practicum. 

The practicum must consist of at least ninety clock hours of prac¬ 
tice teaching. In most schools it considerably exceeds this amount, 
occasionally to the extent of requiring three hours a day, live days a 
week, for eighteen weeks. Usually it means one or more hours a day 
for eighteen consecutive weeks in one classroom situation , occasionally 
for nine weeks in each of two situations, and infrequently for six 
weeks in each of three. The fundamental difference in this respect 
between Canadian and United States schools appears to be that in 
the former it is deemed necessary to give a smattering of every grade 
and every subject while in the latter the preference is to do one thing 
with reasonable thoroughness. There would seem to be little room 
for argument as to which is the wiser course if teaching means the 
development of the abilities of children and not merely the presen¬ 
tation of more or less isolated scraps of subject matter. 

Methodology courses are universal in Canada; in the United 
States they are practically nonexistent. In most teachers’ colleges 
one or more courses treating some phase of psychology, usually of 
three semester hours’ credit, and a coutse sometimes called “Intro¬ 
duction to Teaching” are prerequisites for the practicum of teaching. 
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In addition, a course of the seminar type devoted to the immediate 
needs of the student commonly accompanies the practicum. 

‘'Introduction to Teaching" has great possibilities. It is a broad, 
integrating course and, when properly interlocked with the concur¬ 
rent course in psychology, tends to unify the whole curriculum, 
When well handled, it is accompanied by controlled observation, 
each period of which is preceded by an introductory outline by the 
college instructor and followed by a discussion participated in by 
college instructor, critic teacher, and practice students. 

Demonstration or observation lessons are usually conducted by 
the regular critic teacher of the class, and artificial situations are 
eliminated insofar as possible. The nature of the lesson is deter¬ 
mined by the college instructor, but it is a lesson involving a prin¬ 
ciple—appreciation, drill, etc.—and not merely one in history or in 
reading or in arithmetic. 

Briefly summarized United States teachers’ colleges, as compared 
with Canadian normal schools, would appear to: (1) provide from 
two to three years more academic training (with the proviso that the 
quality is not so high as in a liberal-arts college or university); (2) 
provide much better library facilities; (3) provide much better dem¬ 
onstration and experimental facilities; (4) provide fewer and longer 
(in most cases too few and perhaps too long) periods for teaching 
participation; (5) provide few, if any, methodology courses; (6) vary 
greatly in the extent and nature of professional courses. 

CANADIAN NORMAL SCHOOLS 

In Canada the preparation of teachers for the elementary-school 
field is earned on chiefly, though not exclusively, in normal schools. 
A small minority, who must be graduates of a university, attend for 
one year a postgraduate department of education connected with a 
university. Successful completion of this course entitles the student 
to receive a certificate valid, in some provinces, in both elementary 
and secondary schools. 

Normal schools in Ontario and the western provinces are very 
much alike Resemblances arc much more marked than are differ¬ 
ences. They have been established and developed on the same funda- 
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mental principles; differences exist only in connection with relatively 
unimportant details. 

In one important respect, that ol centralized authority, there is a 
wide difference. Ontario normal schools, seven in number, are con¬ 
trolled in principle and in detail by the Department of Education at 
Toronto. Printed regulations determine the courses to be given, the 
number of instruction periods in each, the dates when each course 
shall commence and conclude, arrangements for practice teaching, 
etc., Lo such an extent that a casual observer can see little opportu¬ 
nity for the development and application of local initiative. In all 
the western provinces principles of administration and organization 
are determined by the local department of education, but the indi¬ 
vidual school has a considerable latitude in applying these principles. 

What of resemblances? In Ontario the Regulations and Exami¬ 
nations of the Normal Schools states that "the program of instruc¬ 
tion for each class in the course, exclusive of observation and prac¬ 
tice teaching, will require about thirty class periods of forty-five 
minutes each weekly during the session." Roughly a third of these 
periods are given to such practical subjects as art and music and 
two-thirds to professional and methodology courses. The latter re¬ 
quire, or should require, a considerable amount of preparation, while 
the former need much less, In every western province a similar situa¬ 
tion exists. 

This program would appear to have several unfortunate conse¬ 
quences. Students are forced through the deadening experience of 
six or seven daily class periods when they chiefly listen to someone 
talk, Masters are forced to adopt the lecture method of instruction, 
since it is impossible to ask students to prepare adequately for each 
of six or seven periods; it follows that masters are compelled to prac¬ 
tice an entirely different method of instruction from that which is 
advocated by, at least, the more progressive of them. 

Finally, the general caliber of normal-school instruction is main¬ 
tained at a secondary-school level when it has every right to be on a 
par with college or university work. The "student load" is almost 
certainly the greatest weakness in Canadian normal schools; it right¬ 
ly belongs to the era of "training" teachers but not to the period of 
"developing" them. 
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Courses offered in the various normal schools differ little. They 
may be divided into three groups (exclusive of teaching observation 
and participation): professional, practical, and methodology. The 
professional group includes “School Management/ 1 which is given 
in every school; “History of Education 11 ; “Science of Education”; 
“Philosophy of Education”; “Psychology”; “School Administra¬ 
tion”; and “Technique of Teaching.” Five of these are required in 
Saskatchewan and two in Ontario—the two extremes. A11 analysis 
of the content of these courses leveals that there is no uniformity in 
the use of any terms save “History of Education” and “Psychology” 
and that no normal school has determined its professional curriculum 
in accordance with the principles of the science of education. 

Methodology courses require most of a student's time and effort 
in all schools. Every subject of the elementary-school program is 
represented by a “methods” course at some normal school. Read¬ 
ing, literature, language, spelling, writing, history, geography, 
health, art, music, home economics, mathematics, and nature study 
are universal. Grammar, agriculture, character and citizenship, alge¬ 
bra, geometry, advanced reading, advanced English, elementary 
science, manual training, library methods, and primary methods oc¬ 
cur in one or more schools. 

In one school every student must take “one period per week in 
School Management, one in History of Education, one in Philosophy 
of Education, two in Reading and Literature, two in Language, two 
in Psychology, one in Citizenship and Character Education, two in 
History, two in Geography, two in Health Education, two in Art, 
two in Music, two in Home Economics, one in Mathematics, one in 
Nature Study and Agricullure, one in Technique of Teaching, one in 
Community Singing, one in Spelling, Writing and Library, two in 
Physical Training, one in Library Science”—a total of thirty periods 
a week in twenty subjects. In another, thirty-seven periods a week 
are required in twenty subjects. It would be interesting to observe a 
cross-scctioji of a student’s mind at the end of such a week. 

The content of methodology courses varies with individual in¬ 
structors rather than with schools or provinces. It often consists in 
a reteaching of elementary-school subject matter, much less often in 
principles of educational theory, perhaps most frequently in a com- 
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bination, of both. Elementary-school subject mattei should not need 
reteaching for its own sake, since inadequate prepaiation in this re¬ 
spect is surely ground enough for requiring a student’s withdrawal; 
rcteaching for any other reason and to any considerable extent again 
belongs to the era of “training” teachers, The application of theo¬ 
retical principles must be illustrated by reference to subject matter, 
ancl it is in this connection only that a limited amount of “rcteach- 
ing” is fully justified, 

It is realized that little scientific basis exists for the courses given 
in Canadian normal schools, that there are far too many courses, 
that there is much overlapping, and that many methodology courses 
require an inferior type of mental ability on the part of students. 
In several provinces a study of the entire teacher-training field is in 
progress, and several marked changes have already occurred in cer¬ 
tain schools. It is at least possible that, in the not too-dislant future, 
further developments may include: (i) raising the academic stand¬ 
ards for teachers of elementary schools; (2) limiting the student load 
to a maximum of twenty class periods a week; (3) requiring a uni¬ 
versity level of instruction; (4) providing courses in principles of 
education (psychology, administration, etc.) and in principles of 
teaching; (3) bridging the gap between theory and practice by pro¬ 
viding (a) a few courses, in subject-matter techniques and {b) a 
demonstration school where normal students arc introduced to a 
teaching situation by observation and participation for practice and 
not under criticism; (6) providing practice teaching of fewer and 
longer periods (possibly four or five weeks, with one class, in Grades 
I, II, III, or IV and a similar period with one class in Grades V, VI, 
VII, or VIII would be a reasonable experience). 



FUNCTIONS OF DIVISIONS OF ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION IN STATE DEPARTMENTS 
OF EDUCATION 


FLOYD JORDAN 

Northwestern State Teachers College, Alva, Oklahoma 


This study concerns the functions performed by the employees of 
the divisions of elementary education in state departments of edu¬ 
cation. In 1934-35 a master check list of duties was prepared and 
sent to the chief state school official in each of the forty-eight states, 
with the request that it be handed to the head of the elementary- 
school division for checking. The directions on the check list asked 
the head of the division to check the functions which were performed 
and to add any functions which were performed by his division but 
which were not included on the list, Thirty-six of the chief state 
school officials either returned completed check sheets or reported 
that no elementary divisions exist in the state departments of their 
states. Twenty-nine, or 80.6 per cent, of the state departments that 
replied include elementary divisions in their organizations. The 
check list also asked for information concerning the titles, tenure, 
and salaries of the employees. 

The functions that are performed by the twenty-nine divisions in 
the thirty-six states reporting are shown in Table I. This tabulation 
shows that there is no agreement on any function performed in the 
elementary divisions of slate departments. Only sixteen of the func¬ 
tions are performed by half or more of the divisions, while twenty- 
four functions are performed by less than half the divisions. A fourth 
of the functions are performed by five divisions or less. This incon¬ 
sistency indicates that the states are not agreed on what functions 
should be performed by the elementary division of the state depart¬ 
ment of education. 

There is also variation in the titles of the persons who head the 
elementary divisions. Of the twenty-nine divisions reported, seven¬ 
teen are headed by “supervisors/’ six by “directors,” three by 
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TABLE I 

Functions Performed dy Divisions of Elementary 
Education in Twenty-nine State 
Departments of Education 

Number of Divisions 
Furclinn Performing Funclion 

Address county teachers' associations on matters of 

vital importance to school. 26 

Devise plans for standardization of elementary 

school*.. »— . ,, ,, *6 

Take cars of all correspondence. 26 

Visit all counties. 25 

Prepare suggestive daily programs., 25 

Speak to parent-teacher associations and service 

clubs. 25 

Prepare circular letters to county superintendents, 

teachers, trustees, etc. 24 

Prepare lists of elementary-school library books 

from year to year. 23 

Familiarize county superintendents, teachers, and 
trustees on educational problems and policies.., 23 

Check and file reports concerning elementary 

schools... 22 

Edit state courses of study for elementary schools 22 

Assist in scoring elementary schools. 20 

Supervise the teaching in elementary schools .... 19 

Assist in consolidation of schools. 19 

Co-operate with department in preparation of 

monthly bulletin , T ,,,, T , .,, ,. 16 

Plan teachers 3 institutes,. , , 15 

Serve aa active member on survey committees of the 

state .... .. 14 

Check certification of teachers. 14 

Check on schools to see that physical education is 

given in accordance with state law. 13 

Keep records of teachers13 
Meet with county elementary-school commission, , 11 

Determine schools in each county that meet the re¬ 
quirements fo r s ta te aid. 11 

Prepare cards for rating teachers. 10 

Oversee transportation. g 

Rate teachers,..- . 8 

Score teachers. B 
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TABLE l—Continued 

Number of Divisions 
Function Performing Function 


Hold meetings of the state elementary-school com¬ 
mission . ., 7 

Prepare blanks for county superintendents and 

trustees on attendance and finance. 7 

Assist county board in fixing local levy. . . 6 

Serve on legislative committee of the state teach¬ 
ers' association.. . 6 

Administer state equalization fund. 5 

Audit each equalization report. . . 4 

Prepare and distribute all blanks and records per¬ 
taining to equalization fund. . 4 


Serve on legislative committee of the public-school 

officers 1 association . . , . 4 

Audit revenue from each unit for equalization pur¬ 
poses . 3 

Serve as executive secretary of state elementary- 


school commission. . ,. ... 2 

Work with county supervisors of rural schools.. , 1 

Serve on committees of state educational associa¬ 
tion ... 1 

Approve supervisors' study courses. 1 

Conduct county superintendents' annual conference 1 


“agents,” two by “commissioners,” and one by a “secretary.” The 
title conferred on the head of a division gives little clue to the duties 
involved in the performance of the functions. 

The tenure of the division heads was checked from 1912 to 1933. 
The average tenure was 9,4 years. The longest period that any in¬ 
dividual had served was twenty-two years, and two were appointed 
to their positions in the last year studied. The year of the greatest 
number of appointments was 1929, when five heads were appointed. 

There is a wide range in the annual salaries of the heads of the 
elementary divisions- The lowest salary was nine hundred dollars; 
the highest, five thousand dollars. The person who received the 
lowest salary also received equal amounts from two other divisions 
However, the head of the division was employed for nine hundred 
dollars, and only that amount was included in the budget for the 
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elementary-school division. The average salary for heads of the ele¬ 
mentary-school divisions was $3,335. 

The lack of agreement among the states in the matters of titles, 
tenure, and salaries of the heads of the elementary-school divisions 
may indicate the relative importance attached to this division of the 
state departments of education. However, these factors are relative¬ 
ly unimportant in comparison with the lack of agreement concerning 
the functions performed by the divisions. This lack of agreement ap¬ 
parently indicates that the functions have been assigned to the divi¬ 
sion without due regard to their appropriateness as functions for the 
division. It would seem that a careful analysis should be made of 
the appropriate functions to be performed and that the functions 
should be assigned on the basis of the analysis. Such an analysis 
would in many instances, no doubt, necessitate the reorganization 
of the entire state department of education before all the divisions 
could operate together harmoniously. 



THE ACTIVITIES OF AN ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL 
COUNCIL 


EMMA EEUERSTEIN anp MARY R. MARTIN 
Lincoln Consolidated School, Michigan State Normal College, Ypsiianti, Michigan 

The elementary-school council of Lincoln Consolidated School is 
maintained to satisfy certain definitely felt needs within the school. 
Its function is to help children discover and use opportunities for 
service and thus to provide a broader experience in active citizenship 
than can be given in the classroom. Every school offers a great num¬ 
ber of problems which might be recognized and solved in an intelli¬ 
gent way by the children if they were but given the opportunity. 
The services rendered by a council will vary according to the needs 
of the particular school situation. 

ORGANIZATION AND WORKING PLAN 

The elementary council of Lincoln. Consolidated School has been 
in existence since the establishment of the school some twelve years 
ago and during this time has undergone an evolutionary, develop¬ 
ment. It is composed of two members from each of the elementary- 
grade rooms except the kindergarten. Since the school is organized 
on the quarter basis, the members are elected for a term of three 
months. This short term of membership, although it necessitates 
the use of a high percentage of the council time to organize the ac¬ 
tivities, offers a large number of children the opportunity to partici¬ 
pate in these activities. Practically all the children in the school are 
members of the council at some time while they are enrolled in the 
elementary grades- The pleasure shown in serving on the council 
and the growth evidenced by its members more than justify the 
break in continuity with the changing membership. 

The officers of the council are a president, a vice-president, a sec¬ 
retary, and an assistant secretary. A treasurer has recently been 
added because the council is carrying on its first activities involving 
the use of money, Two faculty members act as advisers to the 
council 
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One council meeting of about forty-five minutes is held at a regu- 
lar time each week in a room in which no class is scheduled. Extra 
meetings are held as need arises. At various times throughout the 
year the council is invited to conduct its meeting in one of the class¬ 
rooms. This arrangement gives the children in the various class¬ 
rooms the opportunity of seeing how the council is conducted and 
thereby arouses a deep interest in, and an understanding and appre¬ 
ciation of, the work that the council is trying to accomplish. 

Practically every activity carried on by the council has originated 
in some one of the home rooms. The project is presented to the coun¬ 
cil by a council member of the home room in which it originated. 
Occasionally the principal or one of the other members of the faculty 
presents a problem which is of interest to all the elementary grades. 
After the problem is taken up by the council, it is referred back to 
the home rooms and is there discussed before final action is taken. 
The principal is consulted regarding the advisability of a major 
enterprise before it is planned. At the completion of each major ac¬ 
tivity the council evaluates the work accomplished and invites each 
home room to report its evaluation through its council members. 
The principal and the faculty members are encouraged to give their 
personal evaluations. 

When first organized, the council had as its chief purpose the 
elimination of such practices as running and shouting in the hall, 
crowding and pushing on the stairs, wasting paper towels, and other 
objectionable habits. As time has gone on, problems of this nature 
have been referred to home-room groups, where they have been 
dealt with very effectively. The council is now giving its time to 
mote constructive work. 

- ACTIVITIES 03? THE COUNCIL 

Criteria for the selection of activities ,—When an activity is selected 
for the elementary council, the following criteria are kept in mind. 

1. Is it interesting to children in these grades? 

2. Is it within the comprehension of the group? 

Does it enrich the regular curriculum? 

4 Does it encourage initiative and originality? 

5 . Does it enlarge the children's horizon? 

6 . Does it develop responsibility? 
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7, Will it lead to further interests? 

8 , Will it help the children to assume their responsibilities in their com¬ 
munity? 

g, Will it help the children to assume a more co-operative relation with their 
classmates, the faculty, and the school as a whole? 

10, Will it promote a worthy use of leisure time? 

List of activities :—In the past two years the council has concerned 
itself with the following activities: (1) arranging for a school visiting 
day for parents; (2) making a list of persons in the community who, 
because of their interest and experience, are able to contribute to the 
enrichment of the school’s program; (3) promoting hobbies and con¬ 
ducting a hobby show; (4) sponsoring and conducting a pet show; 
(5) giving assembly programs to promote council activities; (6) im¬ 
proving assembly routine; (7) raising funds with which to buy a pic¬ 
ture for each elementary-grade room; (8) sponsoring a birdhouse- 
building contest; and (9) sponsoring a school newspaper. 

Visiting day for parents .—While the parents are always welcome, 
a special effort is made to have them visit the school and observe the 
regular work on one day each year, usually during the first week in 
November, This visiting creates a better understanding of the ac¬ 
tivities in the school’s program and arouses a deeper and more sym¬ 
pathetic interest in the affairs of the school than any program of 
entertainment that could be offered, An attempt is made to antici¬ 
pate every need that a visitor might have while in the school A list 
of these needs is made, and the council members decide which can be 
taken care of by the various home rooms. A child or a group of chil¬ 
dren is appointed to meet each of these needs, Appointments are 
made by the council members after conferring with the home-room 
teachers in whose rooms the appointed children work. If the ap¬ 
pointed children are not certain of what they are to do, the council 
members train them for their work. 

The following tasks have been assigned to various persons and 
committees: (1) writing invitations for the kindergarten and the 
first-grade children to take home to their parents; (2) writing notes 
to two of the mothers, inviting them to pour tea and coffee at the 
social hour following the dismissal of school; (3) writing a notice to 
be published in the local paper; (4) showing visitors where to park 
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their cars; (5) greeting visitors at the door; (6) showing visitors 
where to put their wraps; (7) taking visitors to the classrooms; 
(3) providing extra chairs in the classrooms; (9) arranging for the 
serving of refreshments after school by enlisting the help of the 
home-economics department in preparing the food to be served to 
parents during the social hour; (10) assisting in the serving of re¬ 
freshments; (n) caring for visiting children under school age during 
the social hour; and (12) introducing the principal to the parents at 
the tea. 

After the visiting day the council evaluates its work and makes a 
record of the work that it did well, with a list of constructive sugges¬ 
tions for improving visiting day the next year. Council members are 
encouraged to bring constructive suggestions from members of their 
home rooms and from their parents. The advisors ask the faculty 
members for their written criticisms. These criticisms are helpful in 
determining changes to be made in the next year's visiting day. 

Enriching the curriculum by securing outside assistance .—The ele¬ 
mentary grades have received valuable help from parents who have 
lived for a time in foreign countries, who have had experiences in 
some industry, or who have skill in some simple art or craft, Last 
year the council made a survey of the community to find persons 
who would be willing to give their services to enrich the curriculum 
by telling of their experiences, demonstrating their skill, or teaching 
simple processes, Growing out of the regular curriculum, this activ¬ 
ity has in turn enriched and supplemented it. 

Hobby show .—Many of the children were carrying on hobbies dur¬ 
ing their leisure time. The council suggested that each elementary- 
grade room prepare a list of the names of such children and the types 
o( hobbies in which they were interested. The council appointed a 
committee to assemble and classify these lists in a general report. 
This report was then sent to each elementary-grade room. Many 
children having like hobbies visited other rooms to see and compare 
their hobbies, Some children started hobbies after seeing the inter¬ 
esting activities in which other children were engaged. At a general 
exhibit of school work each room arranged to display its hobbies, 

As an outgrowth of this activity, it was decided in 1935-36 to have 
all grades display their hobbies in one central place so that the chil- 
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dren interested in hobbies would have the opportunity to see them 
and examine them more closely. This hobby exhibit was introduced 
at an assembly given by the council. Children with unusual and 
Interesting hobbies were invited to show them and discuss them 
briefly. This exhibit again caused many children to become inter¬ 
ested in starting hobbies of their own. Some of the parents exhibited 
tlieir hobbies with those of the children. 

Pet show —A pet show is being planned for 1936-37. It is coming 
as an outgrowth of the hobby exhibit. It will be conducted as a part 
of a general community-day program. Since the school is in a rural 
community, the children have a great variety of pets and are much 
interested in them, The council, after receiving suggestions from the 
various rooms as to how the pet show might best be conducted, is 
making the necessary arrangements. In this case, as in all other ac¬ 
tivities sponsored by the council, committees from the various rooms 
will be appointed to assist the council. The children will have many 
pleasant experiences through participating in the pet show. The 
pupils will learn how to prepare pets for exhibit, how to protect 
them from insect pests, and how to exhibit their desirable qualities. 
It will also open up an entirely new field of thinking for some chil¬ 
dren with respect to possible kinds of pets. 

Improving assembly routine ,—The weekly assembly programs have 
been opened by the flag salute and the singing of “America/ 1 both of 
which were being done incorrectly. A boy scout in the high school 
was requested to teach the flag salute to all the council members. 
They in turn took the responsibility of teaching the words and the 
proper manner of saluting the flag to their home rooms. The help of 
all the home-room teachers was solicited by the council members in 
Leaching the words of “America/' and the music department assisted 
by teaching the melody. 

It was suggested to the council that the children were occasion¬ 
ally rather boisterous in their applause at the end of the assembly 
program. Correct and incorrect ways of applauding were discussed, 
and it was suggested that the council members talk over this prob¬ 
lem with their home rooms. 

Raising funis for pictures .—-Many of the element ary-gradc rooms 
have no pictures of permanent art value. By conducting a sale of old 
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papers and magazines, having sales of homemade candy, and by 
requesting penny contributions, the council is raising money to pur¬ 
chase pictures for the various rooms. This activity gives each child 
an opportunity to help in giving something of permanent value to 
his school which will be enjoyed by others as well as by himself. 

Contest in building birdhouses .—The elementary-science depart¬ 
ment asked the council Lo sponsor a contest in building birdhouses, 
The council introduced the contest, and the manual-training depart¬ 
ment assisted those children regularly enrolled in shop classes in the 
actual building, All the children furnished their own materials. The 
children not enrolled in shop classes were given necessary assistance 
by their parents and teachers. A special assembly was held at the 
end of the contest, when all the contestants exhibited their bird¬ 
houses. 

Elementary-school neivspaper .—While discussing the sale of old 
newspapers, the council originated the idea that it would be inter¬ 
esting to publish a newspaper. The pupils in each room are in¬ 
vited to contribute news that they believe will be of interest to other 
rooms. The teachers of the intermediate grades, with the assistance 
of the home-room children, have volunteered to take turns in assem¬ 
bling Lhcsc items in form to be mimeographed, This newspaper is 
issued bi-weekly. It gives the children of the elementary grades the 
opportunity of sharing their experiences and, at the same time, 
stimulates a lively interest in effective writing. 

EVALUATION 

In carrying out the activities of the council, the pupils have de¬ 
veloped poise, social consciousness, and such desirable traits as re¬ 
sponsibility, dependability, initiative, respect for the opinions of 
others, unselfishness, and an appreciation of the help of others. Par¬ 
ticipating in the council has helped children to develop ability in 
organization of ideas and materials, to think critically, and to be 
sensitive to the needs in various social situations. Children elected 
to the council are honored and, at the same time, are given a position 
of responsibility and trust. Rare indeed is the child who will not 
measure up to this challenge. 



FACTORS RELATED TO WITHDRAWAL FROM JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS IN MINNEAPOLIS 


HARL R. DOUGLASS 
University oi Minnesota 

KATE WIND 

Jefferson Junior High School) Minneapolis, Minnesota 


PURPOSE OP STUDY 

The purpose of this investigation was to measure the differences 
in age-grade status, mental ability, school marks, and socio-economic 
status of pupils who were eliminated from the junior high schools of 
Minneapolis and of pupils who were retained through Grade IX, 
Comparisons involved two groups of pupils in the junior high 
school grades, an eliminated group (1,355 number in the pre¬ 
liminary study and 415 in number in the intensive unit) and a re¬ 
tained group of 1,213 pupils. Pupils who left the city, who trans¬ 
ferred to private schools, or who withdrew on account of illness were 
not included. The 415 pupils investigated intensively were inter¬ 
viewed in their homes by school counselors, visiting teachers, or at¬ 
tendance counselors. Of these, 232 were boys and 183 were girls (in 
junior high school grades boys withdraw in larger numbers than 
girls). Of the withdrawing pupils, 50 per cent left while in Grade IX, 
and only 25 per cent left before finishing one-half of Grade VIII and 
13 per cent before beginning Grade VIII, 

RETARDATION AS A FACTOR OF WITHDRAWAL 

As may be seen in Table I, all the eliminated pupils were retarded. 
This fact is the logical result of a well-enfoTced statute requiring at¬ 
tendance until the age of sixteen, together with the enlightened atti¬ 
tude of the school people, labor leaders, and employers of Minneapo¬ 
lis with respect to work permits Of the 1,213 retained pupils, only 
42 were retarded as much as one year or more, while 1,077 withdraw¬ 
ing pupils for whom retardation could be calculated -were from one 
year to four and a half years behind their grades. The median age 
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at withdrawal was 16.3 years, and only a fourth of the withdrawing 
pupils remained until the age of sixteen and a half. 

In Minneapolis, under the prevailing promotion practices, prac¬ 
tically all retarded pupils are eliminated before Grade X, and only in 
rare cases are normal or accelerated pupils eliminated before reach¬ 
ing that level, One in eight of the retained pupils is retarded. The 
median retained pupil will be almost exactly “at age” for his grade, 
while the median eliminated pupil will be retarded 2.21 years, 
Elimination does not begin seriously tinLil about the middle of 
Grade VIII. 


TABLE I 

Distribution of Withdrawing Pupils and retained runes 
According to Age-Grade Status 


Aoe-Ghaije Status 

Withdrawing ruma 

Retained Pupils 

Number 

Per Cent 

Number 

Ter Cent 

Normal. 

0 

a 0 

ess 

54 ° 

Retarded . 

i, 086 

loo.o 


12.8 

Accelerated. 

0 

0.0 

403 

33-2 

Total . 

r,o86* j 

loo. 0 

*,213 

100-0 


* Docs nt>L Include 369 withdrawals from Hie Boys' Vocational School. 


MENTAL ABILITY AND SCHOOL MARKS 

Pupils in the Minneapolis schools, at the time the data of this 
study were gathered, were classified into five groups (A, B, C, D, 
and E) on the basis of scores on the Haggerty Intelligence Examina¬ 
tions and the Terman Group Test of Mental Ability. The data in 
Table II indicate that the retained pupils tended to be congregated 
in the normal and the superior classifications, and the eliminated 
pupils in the normal and the inferior levels, This tendency was 
more pronounced for girls than, for boys. 

Even more pronounced, as might he expected, were the differences 
of the two groups with respect to marks received in junior high 
school, which are shown in Table III. The median mark of the 
withdrawing pupils was almost exactly midway between D and C, 
while that of the retained pupils was a strong C+. The bi-serial 
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coefficient of correlation 1 between scholarship and persistency in 
school was .397+ ,009. 

TABLE II 

Distribution of withdrawing and of Retained pupils 
According to Ability grouping on 
BASIS OF INTELLIGENCE 


AmiiTV Group 

Withdrawing Pupils 

Retained Pupils 

Number 

Per Cent 

Number 

Per Cent 

A. 

4 

1 0 

162 

13 4 

B. 

20 

4 s 1 

224 

’ft s 

C 

139 

33 s 

41b 

34 3 

D.! 

108 

26 0 1 

209 

’7 i 

E . 

133 

32 0 

ISO 

13 . I 

Unknown , 

n 

2-7 

43 1 

3-5 

Total 


JOO 0 

^213 . 

100,0 


TABLE III 

Average school Marks Received in Junior High School 
hy Withdrawing and Retained pupils 


Mark 

Withdrawing Pupils 

Rktaintd Pupils 

Number 

Per Cent | 

Number 

Per Cent 

A or B 

14 

I . 2 

240 

19 8 

C. 

580 

52 O 

836 

63 9 

D . 

470 

42 2 

136 

It 2 

F 

5i 

4 6 

z 

O I 

Total 

1.ns* 

IOO O 

1,2*3 

100 0 


* Murks were not available lor all withdrnwinE pupils, 


BIRTHPLACE AND SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS 

With respect to place of birth, the chances of remaining through 
junior high school favor pupils bom in Minneapolis and, slightly, 
those born in Minnesota. They are not at all favorable for foreign- 
born childien, about four in five of those included in the study fail- 

1 The bi-serial coefficient of correlation is computed between two varinbles one of 
which is expressed in various degrees or in a frequency distribution and the other, 
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ing to remain through Grade IX. The differences of the two groups 
in scores on the Sims Score Card for Socio-economic Status were pro¬ 
nounced, the upper quartile of the withdrawing pupils barely exceed¬ 
ing the lower quartile of the persistcrs. As in the case of mental 
ability, more boys than girls of the upper levels withdrew. Parents 
of the retained pupils were much better educated on the average 
than those of the eliminated pupils, more than twice as many of the 
former having had at least some high-school training and almost 
three times as many having gone to college. The bi-serial coefficient 
of correlation between the Sims Score Card for Socio-economic 
Status and retention was revealingly high (.624). 

The bi-serial coefficient of correlation between number of books in 
home and persistence of pupils was .366. In 60 per cent of the homes 
of the withdrawing pupils, as compared with 30 per cent of the re¬ 
tained pupils, there were less than twenty-five books. In the homes 
of 30 per cent of the latter, as compared with 7 per cent of the former, 
there were 125 or more books. In 47 per cent of the homes of the 
eliminated pupils, as compared with 12 per cent of the retained pu¬ 
pils, no magazine was taken regularly. The bi-serial coefficient of 
correlation between number of magazines taken and retention was 
• 5 °* 

Table 1 Y shows that the withdrawing pupils came most heavily 
from the homes of laborers. Only 2 of the 178 children of profes¬ 
sional and higher executives and only 24 of the 303 children of com¬ 
mercial-service workers and business proprietors failed to remain 
through junior high school, as compared with 258 of the 660 children 
of laborers included in the investigation. 

The outstanding lack of books and magazines of any sort, to say 
nothing of books and magazines of educational utility, should be 
extremely revealing to teachers, especially teachers in the fields of 
English, history, and social studies, The background of pupils com- 


though capable o£ being similarly distributed, happens in the particular instance to be 
classified in two categories only (in this case, eliminated and retained). The formula 
and detailed explanations me given in practically all but the simplest treatments of 
statistical methods, The formula is not strictly applicable to the data here, but the 
resulting coefficient is a serviceable approximation 
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ing from the poorer homes, in which they have had no opportunity to 
supplement school instruction with reading at home* is very prob¬ 
ably overestimated. Home work is no doubt assigned In the prepara¬ 
tion of which these pupils are at a distinct disadvantage irrespective 
of their native ability and willingness. 

TABLE IV 


Distribution of Fathers of Withdrawing Pupils and of Fathers 
of Retained Pupils According to Occupation 


OccurAT10N of FattIE& 

Patdehs of 

Wit un raw ik a Pur its 

Fathers of 

Rlt aimed Pupils 


Number 

Per Cent 

Number 

1 

Per Cent 

Professional and higher executive 
Commercial service and business 

2 

0 5 

176 

14 s 

proprietors .... . . 

24 

5 8 

279 


Artisan-proprietor, 

65 

15-7 

331 

27 3 

Shilled laborei 

176 

42 4 

263 

21 7 

Unskilled laboier , 

82 

19 7 | 

139 

11-4 

Not stated. 

66 

15 9 

25 

2 1 

Total 

4 i 5 

1 

100,0 

1,213 ^ 

100 >0 


COMPARATIVE SIGNIFICANCE OF FACTORS 

It seems clear from the data of this study that the two factors most 
closely associated with elimination or retention in the Minneapolis 
junior high schools are retardation and socio-economic status 1 and 
that they are most closely related to persistence, as is shown by bi- 
seiial correlations of .876 and ,624, respectively. General mental 
ability is also closely related but is definitely secondary in impor¬ 
tance to retardation and to socio-economic status, probably in part 
because of the degree to which measures of the latter two factors are 
also measures of intelligence as well as measures of conditioning fac- 

1 Colling and Campbell report data which show that socio-economic status is a factor 
most closely associated with failuie m junior high schools: (fl) Harl R Douglass and 
J. H Collins, "A Study of the Relationship of Certain Factois to Failure among Su¬ 
perior Pupils in a Junioi High School for Negroes," Journal of Negro Education, V 
(October, 1936), 599-601 (b) Earl R Douglass and Ina Campbell, "Factors Related 

to Failurem a Minneapolis Junior High School/* Elementary School Journal , XXXVII 
(November, 1936), 186-89, 
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tors, such, as high ideals, educational and study opportunities and 
stimuli in the home, family tradition, ability to clothe and feed chil¬ 
dren, and intellectual interests, 

School marks likewise are less closely associated with retention 
(bi-serial coefficient of correlation of .397) than are retardation and 
socio-economic status. Apparently, beyond the lower level of pass¬ 
ing, increased rank in marks is little related to persistence at the 
junior high school level—a finding which is contrary to the results of 
investigations at the senior high school level. It is interesting to note 
that the number of magazines in the home is correlated almost as 
closely with persistence in school as is the score on socio-economic 
status. If the total score is not available, a careful report by pupils 
of the number of magazines taken should be almost as useful, being 
more closely associated with retention than intelligence or previous 
marks. 



SELECTED REFERENCES ON PUBLIC-SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION. I 


WILLIAM C, REAVIS and NELSON Ji HENRY 
University of Chicago 


The bibliography herewith presented consists of selected refer¬ 
ences in the field of public-school administration for the period 
November i, 1935, to October 31 , 1936, The references are classified 
according to the following topics: (1) general administration, (2) 
state school administration, (3) city school administration, and (4) 
supervision. References listed under (5) teaching staff, (6) school 
finance, (7) business management, and (8) public relations will be 
published in the February number of this journal, 

General Administration 

1. Bolton, Frederick E. "The Relation of the Federal Government to 

Education,^ School and Society, XLIII (January 25, 1936), 105-11, 
Suggests a centralized commission to administer all educational enterprises of 
the federal government, 

2. Buck, George L. "What J s Next for Texts? 11 Nations Schools, XVIII 

(October, 1936), 25-26, 

The report of an inquiry among publishers with reference to (i) conditions and 
measures which arc stimulating a revival of textbook-purchasing on the part of 
school systems and (?) ccrtnm influences vdiich are thought to be a hindrance 
to this movement 

3. Chambers, Mi M. (Editor). The Fourth Yearbook of School Law , ipj< 5 , 

Washington: M, JVL Chambers (744 Jackson Place), 1936. Fp. 154. 
Presents the annual review of educational law as it comes from the courts for 
the year 1935 and a supplement on “How To Find the School Law " 

4. Davis, Mary Dabney. “The Housing of Schools for Young Children 

in European Countries/' American School and University> VIII, 237-44. 
New York; American School Publishing Corp., 1936, 

Discusses the general standards for buildings in which the schools for young 
children are housed in most European countries 

5. Hill, Clyde Milton (Editor). Educational Progress and School Adminis¬ 

tration* New Haven, Connecticut: Yale University Press, 1936 Pp, 
xvi+400, 

3S1 
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A symposium by former associates written as a tribute to Frank Ellsworth 
Spaulding on his retirement from active service in Yale University, 

6. Judd, Charles H. "The Significance for Textbook-making of the Newer 

Concepts in Education/' Elementary School Journal, XXXVI (April, 
1936), 575-82. 

Notes certain changes in instructional procedures which imply the provision of 
larger quantities of reading matter for the pupils in the schools Suggests the 
desirability of a change in the type of textbook publications to provide ade¬ 
quate teaching materials in the form of pamphlets and books of smaller size, 

7. MORT, Paul R. "The Place of Local Initiative in Educational Organiza¬ 

tion/' Reconstructing Education through Research^ pp 115-24, Official 
Report of the American Educational Research Association, 1936. Wash¬ 
ington: American Educational Research Association of the National 
Education Association, 1936. 

Reviews the historical status of Local initiative in the American school system 
and outlines investigations being carried on undei the direction of the author 

S. “Platform of the National Education Association/' Journal of the National 
Education Association , XXV (January, 1936), 29-31. 

The platform presented is an outgrowth of past resolutions adopted by the 
National Education Association, 

q . Preston, Everett C. Principles and Statutory Provisions Relating to 
Recreational , Medical , and Social Welfare Sendees of the Public Schools 
Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 661. New York' 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935, Pp. vi+142. 

A review of statutory provisions for certain auxiliary services commonly included 
in the program of the public schools. 

10 Punke, Harold IT. The Courts and Public-School Property . Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1936. Pp. xvi+314. 

A discussion of the principles underlying the authority or school boards in the 
acquisition of school property and a review of the important court decisions on 
this question. 

11, Punke, Harold H "Educational Implications of Recent Changes in 

Farm Population," Elementary School Journal, XXXVI (February p 
i 936 ), 43 < 5 - 45 - 

A careful analysis of census data from the point of view of the effect of popula- 
tion changes in rural areas. 

12, Samttelson, Agnes, "Turning the Spotlight on Rural Education/' Na¬ 

tion’s Schools f XVII (March, 1936), 33-34, 

A plea for more efiective planning for the improvement of educational opportuni¬ 
ties in the rural areas of the United States. 

13 Sears, Jesse B, "Getting the Schools Out of the Depression/' Elementary 
School Journal , XXXVI (February, 1936), 417-23. 
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Suggests that the financial and the educational aspects of the effects of the de¬ 
pression require separate and distinct consideration, The author makes specific 
suggestions with respect to the attack on each of these problems, 

14 Snedden, David. "American Education in 1960/' Teachers College Record, 

XXXVII (April, 1936), 625-43. 

An interesting prophecy concerning the progiess that the public schools may 
reasonably be expected to achieve by i960, 

15 Stoddard, A, J, "The Public's Schools/' Nation** Schools, XVII (March, 

1936), 16-19. 

A stimulating discussion of tile functions of a public-school system in a democ¬ 
racy, 

16, Studebaker, John W. "An Overview of the Civilian Conservation Corps/' 

Junior-Senior High School Clearing House , X (November, 1935), 134-38, 
Reviews the problems and the triumphs of the Civilian Conservation Corps, 
with special attention to its educational program. 

17. Whipple, Gertrude, Procedures Used in Selecting School Books, Chicago: 

University of Chicago Press, 1936. Pp viii+-i76, (A brief report of this 
investigation is given in Elementary School Journal, XXXVI [May and 
June, 1936], 665-73, 760-75; XXXVII [September, 1936], 45-57,) 

Reports an extensive investigation of procedures followed in selecting textbooks 
for use in city school systems and for state adoption. 

State School Administration 

18 Akerly, II, E, "Has State Aid Actually Equalized Educational Oppor- 
trinity?” Nation’s Schools, XVII (January, 1936), 16-17. 

An argument for modification of state-aid programs to provide some means of 
stimulating economy and efficiency in administration, 

19, Almack, John C "Historical Development ofJSchool Administration/ 1 
School and Society , XLIII (May 9, 1936), 625-30. 

In the light of the earlier experience of schools in America, the author nigues 
for the maintenance of a high degree of local control in the organization and 
administration of public schools 

20 Campbell, Raymond Guy, Slate Supervision and Regulation of Budgetary 
Procedure in Public School Systems, Teachers College Contributions to 
Education, No 637. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
I 935 - Pp- vi+112. 

An inquiry based 011 examination of school codes, questionnaires to state depart¬ 
ments of education, and interviews with state officials 

ai. Chamberlain, Leo M,, and Meece, Leonard E The Local Unit for 
School Administration in the United Slates: Part I, pp. 44, Part II, pp 
56. Bulletin of the Bureau of School Service, Vol. VIII, Nos, 3 and 4. 
Lexington, Kentucky* College of Education, University of Kentucky, 
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Part I ol this study broadly surveys the basic and intermediate units of school 
organization and control in the forty-eight states. Part II presents the char¬ 
acteristics of the various local systems for school control and indicates the 
trends in the reorganization of units for administrative purposes. 

22. Chambers, M, M. “Two Major Issues in State Administration,** Nation's 

Schools , XVII (April, 1936), 25-2*! 

A discussion of (1) the lack of unity in the administration of the various educa¬ 
tional agencies of the states and (2) the relation of educational administration 
to the agencies of fiscal administration in state government. 

23. Covert, Timon. Stale Provisions for Equalizing Die Cost oj Education. 

United States Oflicc of Education Bulletin No. 4, 1936. Pp, vi+50. 

An informative report of the amount of school aid contributed by the different 
states from igoo to 1934; a descriptive account of the state-aid plans of Dela¬ 
ware, Noitli Carolina, and "West Virginia } and a discussion of the significance 
of methods of apportioning state aid. 

24. Engelhardt, Fred, "State-wide Planning for School Buildings/ J American 

School and University, VIII, 28-30 New York: American School Pub¬ 
lishing Corp,, 1936. 

The author ol this article believes that state-wide planning for school-building 
needs is as vital to equality of educational opportunity and to economy as is 
city-wide planning 

25. Xeesecrer, Ware W. “Nation-wide Trends in State Legislation,” School 

Lifc t XXII (October, 1936), 39, 59-60. 

Notes recent legislative trends in the direction of: (1) an extension of state 
administrative control, (2) increased state aid, (3) an extension of state control 
over school expenditures. 

26. Leet, Glen, and Paige, Robert M. (Editors) Property Tax Limitation 

Laws , Public Administration Service Publication, No 36. Chicago: Pub¬ 
lic Administration Service (850 East Fifty-eighth Street), 1936 (revised), 
Pp, 96 

A revision of an earlier important publication presenting arguments advanced by 
twenty-lour tax experts for and against tax-limitation measures 

27 Merrill, Harold, “State Planning Boards Study School Planning and 
Finance/ 1 Americau School and University } VIII, 20-25, New ^ Qr ^‘ 
American School Publishing Corp (| 1936. 

Discusses the scope and character of state planning boards in relation to public- 
school organization and support. 

28. Morris, Emmet L, “The Iowa State School Accounting System,” Ameri¬ 
can School Board Journal , XCII (April, 1936), 27-29. 

Discusses and illustrates the system of financial accounting in the schools of 
Iowa made necessary by legislative enactment in 1933, 
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City School Administration 

29. Allen, Frank E,, Hunt, Herold C., and Jensen, Frank A, 11 Trends in 
Textbook Placement/' Nation's Schools, XVII (May, 1936), 33-34. 

A report of an inquiry concerning methods of providing textbooks for pupils in 
tlic schools of cities with populations of twenty- Eve thousand or more, 

30- Bowman, Leonard L. "Democratic School Administration through a 
Local School Code/' American School Board Journal , XCI (December, 
193s). is-* 6 .71-72. 

Discusses school-board rules and regulations as aids in democratic educational 
administration 

31. Broad y, Knute 0 . "Is an Adequate Program of Health and Physical 

Education Feasible in a Small School System?" Educational Admwis- 
Irahon and Supervision , XXII (January, 1936), 20-28. 

Suggests methods of overcoming the obstacles in the way of effective programs 
of health and physical training in small school systems 

32. Dougherty, James Henry; Gorman, Frank Hermon, and Phillips, 

Claude Anderson. Elementary School Organization and Management 
New York; Macmillan Co,> 1936, Pp. XX+4S4, 

A treatment of elementary-school organization and management written specif¬ 
ically with the needs of the classroom teacher m mind, The book possesses 
value for the beginning principal but is too elementary for experienced princi¬ 
pals 

33. Durland, Edna; Leistikow, Lydia; and Dalthorp, Charles J ''In 

Lieu of Report Cards/' Nation's Schools^ XVIII (October, 1936)> 27-30. 
An account of how one element ary-school system has undertaken to provide 
more effective reports to parents regarding the school progress of their children. 

34. Essex, Don L. "The Board of Education and Its Architect," Ament tin 

School Board Journal, XCII (March, 1936), 31-32 

Considers the selection, terms of contract, and the status of the school archi¬ 
tect in relation to the board of education in city school systems. 

35. Fuchs, Theodore. "Equipment for School Dramatics," American School 

and University, VIII, 267-7 6. New York: American School Publishing 
Corp., 1936. 

Considers the physical facilities iequired for successful work in school dramatics. 

36. Linn, PI H. "Some Practical Suggestions for WPA Woik in Public 

Schools," American School Board Journal , XCII (March, 1936), 27-29, 74. 
Discusses types of desirable permanent plant improvements and repair jobs for 
WPA projects in city school systems 

37. Martin, Walter C. "School-Building Structure and Equipment for Effi¬ 

cient Use of Visual Aids and Radio," American School and University ( 
VIII, 256-60, New York: American School Publishing Corp., 1936. 
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Discusses tmd illustrates classroom and building specifications esaontiat to 
effective us? of visual aids and radio. 

38. Nopbsingicr, Foresee. ,f A Century of Progress in Schoolroom Seating/' 

American School Board Journal, XCIII (July, igjfi), 41-42,72, 

Historical treatment of the problems of school seating. 

39. Nontax, John K, ^School Administration and Governmental Reform/' 

Teachers Colley Record , XXXVII (May, 1936), 686-go. 

Suggests areas of ce-operation betv/een students of public admtatatrftUon and 
students of school administration bat argues against the coordination of school 
and municipal administrative organization 

40. Orro, Henry J, "Administration Responsibilities for Progress in Elemen¬ 

tary Education/ 1 Elemmiary School Journal, XXXVII (September, 
! 93 6 )i 2 5-29 

The author believes that the lag between theory and practice in elementary 
education results from the Jack of leadership on the part of administrative 
officers. Suggests that practically all needed improvements in elementary-school 
teaching could he secured by effective administrative service and without addi¬ 
tional cost to the schools, 

41. Scates, Douglas E, "A Check-List for Studying School Services/ 5 Ameri¬ 

can. School Board Journal^ XCH (June, 1536), 1^19,76. 

Contains an excellent analysis of school services which require systematic study 
and evaluation front year to year, 

42. ShANNeh, Charles ReaviS. "Regulations Pertaining to Health, Hygiene, 

and Safety in City School System^/ 1 Elementary School Journal, XXXVI 
(December, 1935), 268-75, 

Report of an examination of rules and regulations of 130 city school systems, 

4 3t SpAin, Charles L. “Organizing a School System for Complete Community 
Service/' Nation's Schools , XVI (November, 1935), i6-2d 
An interesting account of the extensive community program organized and 
maintained by the Detroit school system. 

Supervision 1 

44, BENNErr, J. M. "The Supervising Principal and Constructive Super¬ 

vision/' EHica/iiuja/ Admnistyation 0 nil Supervision, XXII { February, 
1936), 88^104. 

Describes four fundamental steps in supervision by general supervisors. 

45. Hendricks, F, H "Supervisory Procedures of the Elementary School 

Principal/' Illinois Teacher , XXIV (April, 1936), 236-37, 250, 

1 See also Item 4 (Bliimc), Item 37 (Carr), and Item 41 (Higgins) in the list of select¬ 
ed references appearing in the January; 1937, number of the School Review. 
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Discusses the supervisory procedures that can be employed by elementary- 
school principals in the organization and administration of supervision, 

46, Himmelreicii, W. F, 1 'Elements of Supervisory Techniques Feasible in a 
Small School System/' American School Board Journal f XCI (November, 

193s), 31-32- 

Discusses five aspects of a supervisory program for use of superintendents of 
small school systems 

47 Melby, E. 0 . "Supervision/' Review oj Educational Rcsearch t VI (June, 
1936), 324-36. 

Reviews and evaluates the research carried on in public-school supervision be¬ 
tween January i, 1933, and January i, 1936, 

48, Rogers, Murphy P. A State’s Supervision of Its Elementary Schools. 

Teachers College Contributions to Education, No, 679. New York; 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1936. Pp. vi-pirB. 

Considers the development of the present program of activities with respect to 
the supervision of elementary schools in Louisiana by the State Department of 
Education and outlines a program of supervision for the future 

49. Taylor, Jessie E. "A Supervisory Project in Adapting the Curriculum of 

the Primary Grades to the Needs of Children/' Education , LVI (Febru- 

ary, 1936), 328-33 

Supeivision as in-service training is earned on through the study of individual 
pupils and the curriculum as a means oE reducing failure, 




REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 

The research basis oj turrkwltm U\iprm\m\L— Curriculum development 15 a 
manifold undertaking and mast be approached from many angles if balanced 
all-round child development is to result. Norton and Norton 1 approach the 
task from, the research point of yiew. They give only passing consideration ot 
omit altogether many basic curriculum problems upon which research throws 
little light. They set themselves a definite task, which is stated in the Preface 
as follows; "The publication is concerned with materials beating on the deter¬ 
mination of curriculum content and activities rather than with the organization 
and administration of programs of cumcul^m-buLkling l, (p> lv), 

The book falls into two major divisions. The first three chapters and the 
last chapter deal with general aspects of curriculum development Considera¬ 
tion is given to conditions which make improvement necessary, issues involved 
in curriculum construction, approaches to the selection of con ten tj and trends 
iu ciirriculum-building. These chapters represent an interesting summary for 
the person who is already oriented to the major problems of curriculum develop¬ 
ment. However, the necessarily sketchy way in which these fundamental mat¬ 
ters arc treated, the exclusion of many basic problems, and the absence of a 
dominating point of view toward the curriculum would tend to leave the 
Uninitiated with little feeling of need for Improvement or with little idea of how 
the desirable change might be accomplished. Hence, the book appears unsuited 
for general orientation to curriculum principles and practices. 

The second division of the book embodies chapters iv-xvi, inclusive. It is 
in these chapters that the authors carry out the purpose set forth in the Preface. 
The problems selected for consideration arc those relating to conventional sub¬ 
ject fields. A chapter is devoted to each of the following subjects; health apd 
physical education; social studies, reading; handwriting; spelling; language, 
grammar, and composition; arithmetic; science, music; art; industrial arts; ancl 
home economics, While there is no uniform plan of treatment and each subject 
has certain topics peculiar to it, in most cases there are presented a brief his¬ 
torical r^sumd of the subject, studies showing pertinent general conditions and 
facts, the point of view which dominates the subject, studies relating to the Lime 

1 John K. Norton and Margaret A lit uckcr Norton, ftmidaiims ef Build - 

ink Boston; Ginn & Co,, ig^ pp, x+600. $3.00. 
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of beginning inslruction in the subject, studies relating to the objectives of the 
subject, studies relating to time allotment, and studies relating to the selection 
of activities and content. 

These chapters repiescnt a highly worth-while synthesis and evaluation of 
icseaich which relates to curriculum problems in the subject fields. The authors 
point out—and Tightly so—that this analysis will be of value in all types of 
curriculum piograms, Certainly all production committees and all workers in 
particular fields will find in the selection and synthesis a great deal of assistance* 
The book should also be found valuable in general courses 011 the curriculum if 
used to supplement sources which emphasize general principles and practices. 

There is evidence in this publication of the customary painstaking work 
of the authors The studies included are carefully selected, and copious cita¬ 
tions are made. For example, chapter v has more than eighty citations and 
chapter vi more than one hundred Extended lists of references are given at the 
close of each chapter. Even so, there is notably little material on many prob¬ 
lems—an indication of the inadequacy of research in various areas. 

On one point which is suggested directly by the title there would be wide- 
spiead disagreement. The implication is that research studies in the subject 
fields represent the foundations of curriculum-making. To many curriculum 
workers such studies represent only materials that may be used in the construc¬ 
tion process after the foundation has been laid in basic principles and general 
procedures. 

The quality of the book meiits a better mechanical form than was given it. 
The binding is disco ui aging in color; the Table of Contents and the list of tables 
arc poorly spaced; and the Preface, Foreword, and chapter headings appear 
crowded. While these features affect the first impression which the book 
makes, fortunately they will not deter readers interested in curriculum develop¬ 
ment from careful study of the publication. Because it is an intensive piece of 
work in an aiea in which little has been done, the book represents a worthy 
contribution to the Jiteratme on curriculum development. 

Hollis L. Caswell 

George Peadodv College poi* Teachees 


Docs clwada training g cl results?—I Scores at character tcsLs have been built 
and more or less standardized, and a great many "cross-sectional’ 1 studies based 
on these tests have, by implication, raised serious questions regarding conven¬ 
tional procedures. Ycl in his repoi t of his own well-planned experiment 1 Jones 
mentions only seven invesligations that are sharply focused on the values of 
specific, controlled methods of producing character. 

Jones’s attack on the problem was quite like that of many other curriculum 

1 Vernon Jones, Character and Citizenship Training m Ihe Public School' An Experi¬ 
mental study of Three Specific Methods Chicago University of Chicago Press, 1936. 
Pp. xii+404- S3.00 
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studies, Two classes were used as control groups* Six oilier classes weie taught 
honesty and co-operation by three distinct methods, two being subjected to each 
procedure, All groups were tested both before and after the period of instruc¬ 
tion. 

Roughly, the teaching methods used correspond to three prevailing ideas of 
how character can and should be tavight. The first was the method of "first¬ 
hand experiencing 1 * with no instruction except that which was related to the 
specific situations faced. The second consisted exclusively in discussion. The 
third combined the othei two methods, an effort being made to bring practice 
to consciousness and relate it to general principles. 

A little over an hour and a half a week for nine ami a half months was used 
in the training. Resides the initial and the final testing, a followup test was 
given in the following year, In all, from fourteen and a half to sixteen hours 
were devoted to the lesting procedure in each class, All the standardized tests 
employed are adequately illustrated, and their statistical values are noted 
The rather formidable barrage of techniques elicited a vast amount of data 
in quantitative form, which were then treated by appropriate statistical pro¬ 
cedures to answer certain, questions. Can character be improved? What is the 
relative effect of the three methods? Is behavior consistent? What are the 
correlates of behavior and improvement? What effect on behavior 1 ms emotion 
induced by motion pictuies? How long is improvement maintained? 

On the second question Llie evidence is clear. The combination method of 
experience and discussion, although not consistently effective, was decidedly 
tlic best of the thiec. In fact, neither experience alone nor discussion alone 
was consistently belter than doing nothing at all. In this respect Jones’s study 
confirms Lhe findings of several oLhers, and it is well to have this additional 
and convincing proof both of the mcagerncss of Lie results of even the most 
carefully planned efforts to change conduct and of the almost wholly negligible 
results of mere talk on the one hand and mere action on the other. 

One might question whether, in the light of recent discussions of the nature 
of character, any improvements in specific forms o( conduct are to be regarded 
as equivalent to Improvements in character, The weakness of the study at 
this point is somewhat offset by the inclusion of evidence as to growing con¬ 
sistency of performance—a fact frequently neglected in researches of this type. 
In this respect the discussion method proved quite as effective as Uic cspciicncc- 
discussion method, this finding showing how significant a r6|c discussion plajs 
in the organization of behavior, if not in its improvement. 

The stud)' is noteworthy for its meticulous care for details both ill the 
instruction and in the testing, for its wise use of statistical procedures, for the 
length of the period of training, and for the author J s close adherence to the 
facts in his interpretations. It would have been still more valuable if the author 
had made cxpliciL Ida presuppositions concerning the meaning of character and 
the applicability of both his training devices and bis tests to this conception. 

Hugh Uartsuornis 


Vale Univkrsitv 
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The teacher and classroom behavior problems, —It is no longer pedagogical 
heresy to admit that a teacher teaches children and not subject matter. What¬ 
ever his obligation to the personality of the child, the teacher cannot ignore 
that personality in action. However ardently he may persuade the child to 
learn, the behavior of the child may get in the way. There are content, method, 
and the child, but the most important of these is the child. Once this emphasis 
is admitted, the manner of control of the child in the classroom becomes a 
major problem in education, Data on this problem have been presented in a 
monograph 1 from Teachers College at Columbia University, under the sponsor¬ 
ship of Professor Arthur I. Gates of that institution. 

The materials of the investigation were secured from 83 elementary class¬ 
rooms in southern New Jersey containing 2*762 children from Grade I through 
Grade VI. These classrooms were in rural, village, and suburban schools and 
in various types of city school districts. The data used in the study were ob¬ 
tained from three sources: 

1 Diary records obtained by student teachers through observation in the classrooms 
and through conferences with experienced teachers regarding these observations. 

2 Diary records obtained by experienced teachers through observation of students* 
teaching and through conferences with students regarding the observations. 

3. Questionnaires submitted to experts in education and to a sampling of experienced 
teachers [p. si* 

The results of the research are grouped in three chapters, Chapter iii lists 
the classroom behavior problems which the teachers considered objectionable 
to a social group and sufficiently important to report. Chapter iv tabulates 
tlie treatments used by the teachers in solving the classroom behavior problems 
of their pupils, and chapter v presents an evaluation of the various types of 
treatments used by teachers. This evaluation was a product of the judgments 
of both the co-operating teachers and a group of experts in the study of child 
development 

I11 the judgment of the reviewer, some of the data from the tables of chapters 
iii and iv are so significant that they deserve special citation. For example, of 
the various types of classroom behavior problems recorded by the teachers, 40 
per cent related to violations of classroom order; 16 per cent related to diffi¬ 
culties with authorities or rules; 22 per cent concerned problems of application 
to school work; 14 per cent involved aggressive and antagonistic personality 
traits; 8 per cent dealt with immorality; and only 0,2 per cent related to prob¬ 
lems involving withdrawing and recessive personality traits, Of the various 
types of treatment employed by the teachers to meet the foregoing clnssioom 
behavior problems, o 8 per cent employed physical force; 46 per cent used cen¬ 
sure; 9 per cent used overtime or extra work; 19 per cent involved deprivation> 
1 per cent consisted in ignoring the child, 10 per cent were based on verbal 

1 Nellie M Campbell, The Elementary School Teacher’s Treatment of Classroom 
Behavior Problems Teachers College Contributions to Education, No, 668 New 
York' Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. Pp. vi+72. Si.50, 
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appeal; 4 per cent used reward through social approval; 1 per cent employed 
reward through privilege; -while, most astounding of all, only g per cent attempted 
explanation or assistance in meeting the situation,, 

There were some other interesting outcomes ol the study* Teachers who were 
rated by their supervisors as highly successful in the control of classroom 
behavior made much greater use of rewards and direct assistance to the child 
than did other teachers. On the other hand, teachers who were rated as being 
less successful in classroom control made much more frequent use of punish¬ 
ment than other teachers. There was also evidence that a significant gap 
existed between what the teachers and the experts announced as desirable in 
theory and what the Leachers employed in actual practice. This gap between 
theory and practice, however, was apparently not recognized by the teachers. 
They were inclined to defend as successful that type of practice which they 
themselves employed while at the same time they would condemn the same 
type of procedure when it was employed by someone else or when it was pre¬ 
sented as a statement of abstract theory. 

This investigation is further confirmation of the growing body of evidence 
that teachers are often sadly deficient in their understanding and management 
of the personalities of the children under theit care. It appears that, so far as 
actual practice is concerned, the viewpoint that the child should be the object 
of the educational process is nothing more than pious claptrap. In the opinion 
of the reviewer, the major strategy of any program of guidance, menial hygiene, 
or character education must center on the vital relationship existing between 
the pupil a yA the. teacher. It, therefore, cvAy r> per ccwt ef the treatment em¬ 
ployed by teachers in handling classroom behavior problems can be constuicd 
as being intelligent guidance, and if teachers persist in overemphasizing the 
problems of the disorderly and aggressive child and virtually ignoring the prob¬ 
lem of the withdrawing and recessive child, they have obviously little grasp 
of the meaning and opportunity of their task. 

This investigation is therefore a sad reminder of teachers* shortcomings. 
The following statement made by the author of the monograph in concluding 
her report is a melancholy indictment. 

When treating undesirable classroom behavior of children, the teachers apply direct 
measures such as punishment or reward. Seldom does the need for using indirect 
methqda, such as changing the organization, of the classroom situation to prevent the 
recurrence of the problem, seem to be recognized. Rarely is there evidence of the study 
of an individual to determine the cause of the maladjustment through data from 
health examinations, psychological examinations, home conditions, or from informa¬ 
tion concerning social and emotional adjustment. While the teachers may have been 
seeking the adequate social adjustment of the child there is little evidence in the 
treatments themselves or in the comments of the teachers concerning the treatments 
to indicate that they sought to do anything other than remove the disorder [p, 60], 

Howard Y. McClusky 


University of Michigan 
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Conflicts in the nursery schools Again it is shown that the social world of the 
nursery school mirrors the complex human relationships of society, Conflicts, 
both individual and social, and techniques for the resolution of these conflicts 
tire major theoretical and practical concerns. In an investigation by Jersild and 
Markey, 1 "a conflict is defined as any instance in which one child attacks an¬ 
other's person or by woid or deed interferes with the person, activities, or 
possessions of another, or threatens by word or gesture to do so, or endeavors 
by force or verbal demands to possess another's belongings, or to direct an¬ 
other^ activities in opposition to the apparent desires of the child against whom 
the aggression is made” (p. 153). 

Records of the conflicts of nursery-school children with one another during 
their free play were obtained in observations of fifty-four children of two to 
four years of age. In a supplementary study twenty-four of the same children 
were observed after an interval of about a year in the nursery situation, and an 
additional twelve children were observed in the kindergarten. The record was 
taken in the form of a running diary account, with some regard for timing and 
sampling. The data secured are acceptable for showing individual differences 
among children and relationships within a given situation. It is not clear that 
the method controlled constant errors attributable to situational differences. 

The average number of conflicts per child during ten fifteen-minute periods 
of obscivation was about thirty-one, or approximately one conflict every five 
minutes. The median duration of a conflict was in the vicinity of thirty seconds. 
Extremely wide individual variations existed in the extent of participation in 
conflicts, in acts of aggression, and in personal attacks. The findings showed a 
decline with age in the frequency of screaming, weeping, and crying for help* 
while there was an increase with age in the use of language during conflicts. 
There is a suggestion that the sex which is in the majority in the nursery situa¬ 
tion will exhibit the larger number of conflicts, but this finding may he acci¬ 
dental, Height, weight, and race showed inconsistent trends, There appeared 
to be a slight negative correlation between frequency of conflicts and intelli¬ 
gence quotient. A more consistent finding was that children with high intelli¬ 
gence quotients were more likely to use language during conflict, Day-nursery 
children exceeded nursery-school children in overt and verbal acts of attack and 
defense, as well as in the frequency of weeping and crying for help. It is possible 
that the data were influenced to some extent by socio-economic factors and by 
the relation of space and equipment to the number of children present. 

One of the most important factors in accounting for group differences in 
frequency of combat was the influence of the teacher. Lower frequencies were 
found when there was a large proportion of teachers to childien. Some special 
analysis was made of the occasions in which the teacher interrupted combats 

1 Arthur T. Jersild and Frances V Mnrkey, Conjhcts between Preschool Children 
Child Development Monographs, No. 21. New York- Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1935 Pp. x + i 82. 
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before the children had ceased their struggle. In 7a per cent of the instances 
the teacher definitely decided in favor of a child. Decisions were usually against 
the child who was the aggressor and favorable to the victim, Teachers also 
tended to decide against the child who won a large proportion of hip fights when 
left to himself and in favor of the child who last ft high proportion, Children 
who came into conlVict with other children also tended to have conflicts with the 
teacher. All types of combative behavior were positively intercoirclatcd, The 
child who usually takes the aggressive when he engages in a combat also tends 
to fight, hit! snatch, and win more often Limn docs the child who seldom makes 
the first aggressive move. There was a correlation of ,53 between data secured 
by the observational method and teachers* ratings. Approximately two-thirds 
of the conflicts were precipitated by overt or verbal aggression against another's 
material possessions, space, or play activities, and approximately one-third were 
precipitated by aggression against the person of another. The conflicts were 
often the by-products of general activity and play. 

In the followup study it was found that children who were high in com- 
bativcncss in one year were likely to remain high in another year. The frequency 
of combat increased in absolute amount, but the interpretation is complicated 
by factors such as space and amount o[ teacher interference. There is at least 
a suggestion in the study that conflicts increase in the cases of children receiving 
the most teacher interference and. decrease in those receiving the least. The 
question of learning control through conflict deserves special study, 

There is some suggestion that among children of these early ages there is 
more readiness to take than to give, to hit another child than to sympathize 
with him. Most persons arc willing to agree that the socialization of these 
activities and the learning of constructive interactive and coactive behavior 
ate important objectives of the educational process. It is reassuring to note 
that the frequency of social contact without combat was far higher than the 
frequency of contacts that involved a fight and that the conflicts rarely had 
prolonged aftereffects. Teachers of children of every age may profitably read 
the chapter on the summary and conclusions of this investigation, 

Willard C Oison 

Umvmtsm op MiqriGAN 


A modem curriculum for \hc intermediate grades .—-Conceptions of the r6ie of 
state departments with respect to courses of study have recently undergone con¬ 
siderable modification. From the issuance of detailed courses to be followed 
somewhat inflexibly by local school systems, practice has turned to the provision 
of a broad framework designed to outline the scope of the curriculum and to in¬ 
sure continuity and integration in the development of the child, "Leads' 1 are 
suggested upon which materials suited to local situations may be based, and 
such detailed units of learning as arc furnished are designed mainly for illustra¬ 
tive purposes. Modem state curriculum bodies also conduct continuing studies 
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of educational aims, innovating practices, and teaching aids and disseminate 
the findings among workers in the field. A veritable culmination of services of 
the types enumerated is provided by the second manual 1 of child development 
prepared by the California State Curriculum Commission, 

The first four chapters of the hook are general in nature. They carry the fol¬ 
lowing titles: "Point of View,” "The Organization of the Intermediate Grades,' 1 
"The Teacher, ,J and "Textbooks and Other Instructional Materials. 1 ' Separate 
chapters are devoted to methods and materials of social studies, science, training 
in reading skills, reading in content fields, recreatory reading, oral and written 
expression, arithmetic, music, art, and creative play. Six comprehensive units 
of work indicating the contributions of subject fields to centers of interest and 
two appendixes containing bibliographies for curriculum units and recreatory 
reading complete the contents of the volume. 

The style of the book should have a particular appeal for the classroom 
teacher. The language is nontechnical and concise, and in many instances 
desci ip lions of practices are reinforced by remarkably lifelike photographs 
of school situations. The editorial committee was successful to a marked 
degree in gleaning, from a voluminous and ever-increasing flow of professional 
literature, principles essential to modern classroom practice and putting them 
into a simple and usable form, References to teaching aids and materials tell 
where to obtain them or how they may be constructed. The professional bibliog¬ 
raphies are concise and refer to significant studies and discussions. 

Among the purposes, six in number, designated for the elementaly school are 
the cultivation of habits of analytical thinking and the development of apprecia¬ 
tion of beauty. Illustrations, in accordance with educational principles, are given 
of how to conduct conferences with pupils during the class period, how to utilize 
the home as an aid in the educative process, and how to eliminate a great deal of 
the memorization of subject matter in order that materials for developing social 
consciousness in the child may be provided. Seven statements of what comprises 
an effective program for the intermediate grades, with sample class schedules 
to illustrate their practice, cannot fail to be of assistance to principal and 
teacher. 

The chief merit of this volume lies in its "usability." The difficulties and the 
professional giopings of the average teacher have been sensed to an extraordi¬ 
nary degree, and a book has been made available which will provide teachcis 
generally with hope as well as assistance The presentation of educational aims 
biingg out clearly that the principles basic to modem classroom work are not 
large in numbei and are applicable at all grade levels. To some, the element of 
children's interests as a basis for learning activities may appear to be overem¬ 
phasized, but there is adequate treatment of such factors as the development of 

1 Teachers 1 Guide to Child Development in the Intermediate Grades . Prepared under the 
direction of the California Slate Curriculum Commission. Sacramento, California 1 
State Depwtnicnl of Education, 1936. Pp xxviii-(-632 
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skills and techniques, the uses of diagnosis and evaluation, ancl the contribu¬ 
tions of scientific studies. The members of the commission have produced a 
manual of marked assistance, not only to intermediate-grade teachers of their 
own state, but to administrators and teachers of alt grade levels throughout 
the country, 

Paul R. Pikhce 

Wells High School, Chicago, Illinois 


To Hie stutterer. —Because stutterers differ greatly in their ability to gain in¬ 
sight into their difficulty, in the severity of their disorder, in age, in intelligence, 
and in associated complicating factors, there is some doubt with regard to the 
value of telling them how to handle their own cases. In spite of this doubt, 
Dr. and Mrs. Blanton address a book to the stutterer. 1 They tell him that his 
speech difficulty is not inherited but r*ather that it is learned. They give him a 
brief presentation of the various levels of the nervous system and of the mind. 
I cloubt whether the average stutterer, with no more knowledge of psychology 
and neurology than he usually possesses, will understand this discussion. The 
authors then include chapters on M Thc Growth of the Conscience/* K An*iely/ J 
‘'Emotional Patterns/ 1 and “The Family and the Social Pattern. M It is not 
made clear how this material should be used by the stutterer in handling his 
own case- Chapters on "A Description of Stuttering/ 1 “Theories about Stutter¬ 
ing/ 1 the cause of stuttering, and the treatment of stuttering arc short and, in 
my judgment, inadequate. I seriously doubt whether the average stutterer will 
be able to apply the material in these chapters with success. 

The stutterer ought to know why certain situations cause more difficulty 
than others, why certain speech sounds ate more closely related to spasms than 
other sounds, how he can overcome his fears of speaking, and how ho can or¬ 
ganize his life to present a unified front to his public, These practical and perti¬ 
nent issues are not touched. The book, is concluded with chapters on what par¬ 
ents, the public, and the stutterer can do, These chapters are good but Loo 
brief and general, Further, they are platitudinous, 

The book has value from two points of view: (i) It is the first attempt to 
approach the problem of stuttering from the standpoint of medical psychology, 
(a) It raises the important issue of whether the stutterer can be helped by direct¬ 
ing a treatise to the stutterer himself. Although the book is not directed to physi¬ 
cians ancl teachers, it suggests a certain point of view in speech pathology for 
these two classes of workers. 


Universiiv or Iowa 


Liifc Edwauu Tmvis 


Ulmcutwy statistics applied to education .—The, pieseiit-day emphasis cm 
measurement and the quantitative treatment of results has made it not only 

1 Smiley Blanton and Margaret Gray Blanton, For Stutterers • New York; I). Applc- 
ton-Ceutury Co,, Inc , 1936. Pp xii-pig?* $2.00, 
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extremely useful but almost necessary /or students of education ancl psychology 
to have a knowledge of statistical method For students who have studied 
mathematics extensively, the theory of statistics is comparatively easy, but 
for those without such training the statistical methods present many difficulties 
It is for the latter group of students that Professor Cooke has written a text' 
book on statistics, 1 The hook is written in a simple form and is readily under¬ 
standable to those with limited mathematical training. The author gives much 
space to the discussion and the interpretation of various statistical concepts and 
places little emphasis on the mathematical derivation of formulas, 

The book treats the more widely used statistical measures, The elementary 
measures are discussed in great detail, whereas in the case of many of the more 
advanced only the formulas are given, In most instances, however, the student 
is cautioned that the advanced measures may be needed, and icferences are 
cited for detailed study. For example, a lengthy discussion is granted to the 
prediction of a single unknown score on the basis of one known score, whereas 
only the essential equations are given for a five-variable regression problem. 

A just criticism can be made because of the lack of precise treatment of 
several statistical concepts, For example, the author explains correlation as 
“the tendency for one factor to vary in some fixed maimer in relation, to varia¬ 
tions in another factor" (p. 114)- For most purposes this statement would be 
considered a valid interpretation, but the discussion is continued with the 
further statement that '‘correlation is a means of expressing the similarity or 
likeness of two factors" (p, 114). The latter interpretation holds for but few 
cases, if at all. In another instance the concept of non-linear correlation is 
introduced with the two formulas for i} x „ and i} VXj but no clear differentiation is 
made between the two measures, On the other hand, the discussion of relia¬ 
bility, skewness, regression, probable error, and standard deviation is excep¬ 
tionally clear. 

The author is very explicit in signifying what each symbol in the formulas 
stands for and in detailing the various steps to be followed in the calculations, 
Complete model problems are worked out in the text, Numerous problems and 
exercises with answers are placed at the end of each chapter Lo give the student 
practice. In most cases the data used for the exercises are not artificial but are 
drawn from tables presented in the Appendix. In addition to the exercises, from 
twenty-two to thirty-six true-false statements relating to the statistical theoiy 
and interpretation of the various concepts are given at the close of each chapter. 

The Appendix includes selected references in twenty-six other textbooks ar¬ 
ranged in tabular form and indicating the pages in each reference on which 
various topics are treated. Also included in the Appendix are various calculat¬ 
ing tables, squares and square roots, etc. A detailed index makes possible 
quick reference to various formulas. 

1 Dennis II. Cooke, Miniuwtm Essentials of Statistics. As Applied to Education and 
Psychology. New York' Macmillan Co., 1036. Pp. xvnH-272. $275. 
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The book as a whole adequately fulfils the author's purpose: 

This volume is intended ns a textbook in statistics for students in education and 
psychology .... All the essential and most widely used statistical measures and proc¬ 
esses have been treated, .... The minimum amount of space has been devoted to 
process, the major emphasis being placed on the interpretation of statistical measures, 
An attempt has been n\a.d<i to present the material in the simplest form possible, 

. . , A knowledge of high-school algebra should be all Lhc mtithcmaticj necessary to 

comprehend the measures treated.A thorough knowledge of the contents of this 

volume should enable the graduate student in education and psychology to do the 
statistical phases of practically all Lhc research problems which he encounters (pp. 
vn-viii]. 

W* M. Shaun eh 
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educational jBetas and Cditovtal Comment 


An Analysis op Freedom; of Teaching 
in American Schools 

Much has been said and written about academic freedom, but 
with primary reference to freedom of research and teaching at the 
university or college level. One of the recent volumes of the RepoTt 
of the Commission on the Social Studies of the American Historical 
Association, however, constitutes a detailed and searching analysis 
of the restraints on the freedom of teaching in American schools at 
the elementary and the secondary levels, The book is entitled Are 
American Teachers Free ? It was written by Howard K, Beale, visit¬ 
ing professor of history at the University of North Carolina. On the 
basis of evidence gathered from a great variety of sources, such as 
newspaper files, clipping collections, correspondence, and personal 
interviews, Professor Beale paints a picture of restraint and inter¬ 
ference which will no doubt shock and amaze a great many people, 
not a few of whom will be teachers themselves. The issues, past and 
present, about which conflict has centered, are described as follows. 

A never-ending conflict oE freedom and repression has been the lot of Ameri¬ 
can teachers from the beginnings of American education. In Colonial days re¬ 
pression centered around religion, and the maintenance of the social and eco- 
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nomic stains quo. Then at the time of the Revolution politics took its place 
beside religion as a subject that muttered enough to men that they would try 
to enforce orthodoxy. Then, under the influence of the American and French 
revolutions, came an. era of unusual freedom. This was followed by a time when 
slavery was the great controversial issue that no teacher dared discuss* After 
the Civil War, issues of that war tdought in the schoolroom, then the new Metvs 
of science, next certain reform movements like temperance, and finally the new 
social and economic problems arising out of a growing industrialism took their 
places in turn as controversies on which mon felt keenly enough that the teach¬ 
er who dissented Irom community opinion was in danger. Throughout our his¬ 
tory religion and conduct have been centers of difficulty, 

The characteristic feature of the period following the World War has been the 
complexity of issues involving the problem of freedom. The old religious issue 
has remained important* Even before the war the new views of science and of 
modernist religion had begun gradually to seep down into the schools to shock 
the community nncl cause trouble for the teacher, Growing industrialism was 
creating a whole host of new social and economic problems* History, civics, 
economics, sociology, controversial subjects all, hud attained a new importance 
in school curriculumSp 

Then came the World War, It intensified the problems of industrialism and 
speeded up the process of industrial! nation. It smashed old conceptions of 
morality and time-honored social controls. IL left in its wake disillusionment that 
led many young teachers to a determined effort to improve conditions in the 
world, to a revolt against things as they had been, or to an escape through cyni¬ 
cism, In most American communities any one of Lhese attitudes is likely to 
cause trouble, But the war did more, It bred hatred, prejudice, passion. It 
accustomed men to settle disputes by force Instead of by reason. The war and 
the rise of communism in Russia left behind them a state of panic about ^radi¬ 
calisin'^ that tended to class any criticism of things as they are and any desire to 
improve the world as menaces. The war stimulated a particularly blatant brand 
of "patriotism 1 J and gave new impetus to the activities of "patriotic" societies 
seeking to coerce others into acceptance of their conception of loyalty to country, 
War profits gave new power to business, W&r-propaganda methods pointed the 
way toward using the schools to create a public opinion favorable to business 
control of the country. Apparently permanent and general prosperity made the 
man peculiarly unpopular who criticized the status quo and sounded warnings of 
disaster. 

Out of these conditions grew at once, then, the ingredients of a great conflict 
over freedom in teaching; (i) a complexity of controversial subjects on which 
men had strong opinions, vital economic interests, and powerful emotions; (2) 
increasing numbers of teachers dissatisfied with the status quo and with the past 
ineffectiveness of the schools, and therefore now determined to make the school 
a social force and to turn out critical-minded students aware of social problems; 
(3) prosperous and powerful businessmen newly aware of the potentialities of the 
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schools as agents of Big Business and determined to control them for business 
purposes) (4) a public somewhat disillusioned but prosperous and eager not to 
be disturbed in its enjoyment of prosperity by teachers who made its children 
ask embarrassing questions; and, finally, ($) a public emotionalism highly de¬ 
veloped during wartime, Here then was a stage set for educational conflict. 

In discussing how much freedom is possible or desirable, Professor 
Beale makes the following significant statement. 

Much is written about the dangers of freedom and its abuses. Little is said 
about the dangers and abuses of restrictions upon freedom Yet if the various 
liberal purposes of education described m this book and the beliefs of men who 
advocate freedom are valid, then society needs seriously to ponder those dangers 
of lack of freedom, There is no need here to recapitulate. Yet one fundamental 
danger to society must be reiterated, Children form their basic standards of 
values and attitudes toward life long before they reach college. The ideas they 
hold are not so important as their mental attitudes. If the schools have made 
them open-minded and capable of thought, they will change their ideas—per¬ 
haps many times But habits of thought and basic values are changed after 
adolescence only by superhuman efforts. It is the effect of freedom or restric¬ 
tion of teachers upon these basic values and mental habits of society that is 
really important. The world today desperately needs men and women of courage 
and integrity, Can teachers who are cringing, obedient "hired men” cowards, 
and hypocrites create citizens of courage and integrity? As the author com¬ 
pletes this study, he is appalled by the extent to which American teachers are 
dominated by cowardice and hypocrisy There are admirable exceptions. Yet 
almost universally teachers teach not what they would like, but only ao much 
of it as they dare, Their intelligence and convictions are one thing; what they 
say is another, Any teacher who sat down to a day of sober self-analysis would 
be amazed to realize how much he is controlled not by what is true, but by what 
he dares say. "Teachers dodge or pass over any controversial questions which 
might by any chance lead them into difficulties,” writes one teacher, 11 When 
one learns that the public-school teacher must not tread upon the toes of the 
public belief, and how many and how protuberant these toes are, he becomes 
quite owlish,” Do we want "owlishness” to become one of the chief mental 
stereotypes of American citizens? If teachers are forced to cultivate it, they 
will inevitably train children to it Teachers talk in terms of "discretion,” 
"tact,” "diplomacy,” '‘common sense.” As has been pointed out, the way in 
which a teacher does or says things is of great importance, In their better sense, 
all of these qualities are virtues teachers ought to cultivate; in their worse sense, 
they are evils apt to destroy civilization itself, for in the teacher's practice they 
are usually synonyms for simple, unadulterated cowardice. The author finds 
himself constantly dodging the use of any of these terms, because acquaintance 
with the schools has given them all an ignoble connotation. 
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Furthermore, lack of freedom leads to a more disastrous quality than coward¬ 
ice, namely, hypocrisy. Again the author was appalled by its prevalence. From 
one end of this country to another children are being trained under teachers 
who, if one is realistic, must be branded hypocrites. They solemnly teach the 
evils of alcohol; they drink discreetly In private. They know of crying evils in 
the community, and their pupils know that they know of them. Yet in class 
they teach beautiful theories in the abstract and then praise the local men re¬ 
sponsible for flagrant violations of those theories; outside of class they lawn on 
these same bad citizens because they are powerful or socially important. They 
teach ideal forms of government and teach children to believe that that is the 
way democracy really works. Later these children make contact with the local 
machine or corruption in high places and then realize that their teacher knew 
about all of it, even when he was describing to them empty forms that would 
blind them to any evils in the system. Teachers smoke—but only in private. 
They express one set of views in the classroom and in public places; they bold a 
different faith among intimate friends. Usually teachers rationalize all of this 
double-dealing out of existence. They are forced to it; so they find theories bo 
support it. The greatest hypocrisy of all is their educational theory. They 
solemnly talk of all sorts of fine purposes o! education. Yet they teach on en¬ 
tirely different principles when they get into the classroom, The present author 
has talked to superintendents who have made to him solemn statements which, 
while the superintendent was making them, he knew Jrom irrefutable evidence 
were absolutely untrue, America needs, not letter ideals of education, but edu¬ 
cators who will not pretend to follow them unless they really do, This pretense 
extends down through the whole school system. Teachers, over and over again, 
have apologized for something they were doing or teaching by explaining that 
they knew better, but of course it would not be discreet to teach it. They did 
not see that this admission damned them more completely than ignorance, 
a ‘Well, of course it's true, but why did the damned fool want to say so?’ 1 is a 
blunt expression of an attitude that permeates the whole teaching profession. 
In moments of despair one feels like shouting, “Hypocrites, hypocrites.” The 
worst of it Is the teachers most guilty of it would be insulted and sincerely 
amazed at the Epithet* 

Teachers are no worse in these respects than other citizens. Unfortunately, 
however, their attitude gives to a new generation the same mental habits. A 
primary child could not understand many of the prohibited social and economic 
doctrines if the teacher made strenuous effort to convert him to them. But lie 
quickly learns to Imitate the teacher in being "discreet,” "tactful, n "diplo¬ 
matic" instead of courageous. He speedily discovers that, whatever one really 
does and believes, he publicly pretends to do and believe the thing that will best 
serve him at the moment; and he comes to believe that a discreet man gives lip 
service instead of devotion, to all sorts of good causes, if they happen to be popu¬ 
lar, and then carefully hides his true devotion to other causes because they are 
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unpopular. After a study of the schools one does not wonder that Americans 
trained in them are unrealistic in dealing with the problems of life. We need 
teachers who will be models, for children learn more by imitation than by in¬ 
struction; but of what shall they be models? Shall they give lip service to all 
the conventionalities of life or shall they be models of courage and integrity? 

After careful weighing of the factors pro and con, with full realization of all 
the difficulties involved, the author has ceased to ask whether freedom is pos¬ 
sible, how much of it can be allowed to teachers, whether it will be abused. Of 
course, it will be abused. The really important question is: Dare society face 
the consequences of not permitting the teachers of the next generation complete 
freedom? 

Not everyone will agree with Professor Beale's conclusions. Some 
who read the foregoing paragraphs will be shocked; not a few will 
be indignant. It is to be hoped, however, that these extracts may 
stimulate all to read this exceedingly challenging volume. 

The Problem or Class Size in the Elementary Grades 

Professor Arthur I. Gates, nationally known authority in the field 
of reading instruction, has, according to a report in the New York 
Sim , come to the conclusion that large classes are the basic cause of 
failure iti reading and, for that matter, in other subjects as well. 
This conclusion was reached as a result of extensive research in the 
reading difficulties of children. Professor Gates is quoted by the 
Sun as follows: 

The general run of studies has tended to show that there are little practical 
differences in results from a class of fifteen or twenty pupils and a class of forty 
to fifty pupils. I believe that our studies show that this merely means that, if 
the teacher adopts a mass method and teaches a class instead of individuals, 
it matters relatively little how many individuals are in the group. 

But if she attempts to do what our investigations show must be done suc¬ 
cessfully to teach all the pupils, namely, to discover their characteristics and 
adjust instruction to them, the size of the class makes all the difference in the 
world. 

We believe we have satisfactory evidence that a primary cause of reading dis¬ 
abilities, and probably of most other ills in education, is to be found in the fact 
that a teacher is given so many pupils and such inadequate technical facilities 
that it is utterly impossible for her to secure more than a most superficial under¬ 
standing of individual cases, and wholly inadequate materials and equipment 
and information to make adjustment to their individual needs 
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We find, that reading disabilities can not only be cured hut prevented by most 
teachers when they have only from five to ten to work with. We have studied 
different methods of grouping within classes and different schemes of co-opera¬ 
tion and specialization among teachers in several classes which will, in some de- 
gicc, compensate for the large number of pupils in a group and the large num¬ 
ber of educational problems within a typical class. Pushed to what seems to us 
to be reasonable conclusions, rather extensive changes in school organization 
arc indicated, 

Professor Gates properly concludes that extensive changes in 
school organization arc required. The whole problem of class size 
needs a thorough reconsideration. There have grown up in this 
country wholly indefensible practices with respect to class size. 
In the early grades of the elementary school, where the pupils are 
immature, unfamiliar with intellectual processes, and most in need of 
personal attention, classes are large; in the high school, where the 
pupils may reasonably be supposed to have had some acquaintance 
with the intellectual ways of life and to have acquired at least some 
measure of independence, classes are relatively small and in some 
cases extremely small, Surely, as pupils progress through the grades, 
they should be expected to exhibit some increase in independence; 
they should be able to master their studies with less attention from 
the teachers. There would seem to be no sound reason in educational 
theory why, in general, high-school classes should not be materially 
larger than classes in the lower grades, There is, indeed, convincing 
experimental evidence to the effect that, where certain objectives 
are to be accomplished and certain methods are pursued, as satis¬ 
factory results may be had in a large class as in a small. No doubt 
much of the work in high school could be effectively accomplished 
in much larger classes than commonly prevail. This is not to say, 
of course, that all the objectives of secondary education may be 
readily realized by methods adapted to large-class instruction, but 
it does mean that the whole problem of class size at the secondary- 
school level should be examined in terms of objectives and methods. 

It is obvious that the large class which prevails in the elementary 
grades is due primarily to economic rather than to educational con¬ 
siderations. The rapid growth of urban communities was accom¬ 
panied by marked increases in school enrolments and by a sharp rise 
in educational costs. School boards everywhere were faced with 
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the problem of keeping down expenses. The most obvious economy 
in building construction and in the teaching service was to increase 
the size of classes, and, since most pupils were enrolled in. the ele¬ 
mentary grades, it was in these grades that the greatest economies 
could be effected. In most cities thousands of dollars could be 
saved by increasing by a single pupil the average size of classes in 
the elementary grades. 

It is entirely possible that changes in the growth of population may 
afford school administrators an opportunity to reduce the size of 
classes. As a result of the declining birth-rate, the number of chil¬ 
dren of elementary-school age in most urban communities is de¬ 
creasing markedly, In 1934 there were enrolled in public kinder¬ 
gartens and in each of the first four grades of the public elementary 
school, smaller numbers of pupils than were enrolled in these 
grades in 1930. Chapter ii of the Biennial Sumy of Education in 
the United Slates: 1932-34 shows that for the biennium 1932-34 the 
percentage of decrease in the kindergarten and in each of the first 
five grades was as follows: kindergarten, 14.2; Grade I, 5.4; Grade 
II, 5.2; Grade III, 1.9; Grade IV, 0.6; Grade V, 1,2. In 1932 there 
were 143,173 fewer pupils enrolled in public kindergartens and ele¬ 
mentary schools than were enrolled in 1930, and in 1934 there were 
370,383 fewer pupils enrolled in these grades than in 1932. School 
administrators everywhere should lake advantage of the declining 
elementary-school enrolment to bring about an urgently needed 
reform in class size. This end might be accomplished by adopting a 
policy of not reducing the number of elementary teachers as enrol¬ 
ments grow smaller, thereby allowing class size to decrease auto¬ 
matically. 

Two Recent Court Decisions 

In a recently deckled case the Supreme Court of North Dakota 
held that a board of education has no authority to impose a tuition 
charge on a pupil of school age who, because of indifference and in¬ 
dolence, failed to complete the high-school course within the pre¬ 
scribed time. The following paragraphs are quoted from the opinion 
of the court. 

Plaintiff’s son attended the high school for a period of four years, but did not 
complete the course of study required to graduate. Defendants in their answer 
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allege that this failure was because of idleness and indifference on his part. 
Thereafter he sought to continue as a student in the high school, but the de¬ 
fendants, enforcing the regulation above set forth, refused him permission to 
do so unless and until the tuition charge should be paid. Thereupon plaintiff 
began the instant action. . t . i 

The constitution of North Dakota.... imposes upon the legislature the 
duty to make provision for the establishment and maintenance of a system of 
free public schools. Pursuant to this mandate the legislature erected a public- 

school system.And the legislature declared .... that “the public schools 

provided ior in this chapter shall be at ail times equally free, open, and accessible 
to all children over six and under twenty-one years of age residing in the dis¬ 
trict. 1 ' .... 

But it must be remembered that the defendant board of education is a crea¬ 
ture of the legislature, Such a corporate body has no powers that are not either 
expressly or impliedly conferred by the statutes giving it life or essential to 
effectuate the purposes of its creation, And in defining these powers, the rule 
of strict construction applies, and any doubt as to their existence or extent must 

be resolved against it.While this statute confers broad general powers 

upon the board, nevertheless it must be considered in the Light of the policy as 
declared in section 1343, supra t that "the public schools .... shall be at all 
times equally free, open, and accessible to all children over six and under 
twenty-one years of age residing In the district. n It is one thing to pass rules and 
regulations for the organization, reception, government, and instruction of 
pupils, theii suspension,expulsion, or transfer; 11 is another to impose a charge for 
school privileges. In the one case the board of education is clothed with a wide 
discretion; in the other it has none. In the one ease its aeLs are presumptively 
reasonable and proper; in the other its acts being beyond its authority, no pre¬ 
sumptions attend, Payment for school privileges cannot be exacted from a bad 
or indolent pupil any more than it can from a good and industrious one. No 
statute can be found which attempts to authorize the imposition of a tuition 
charge on resident children of school age. If a pupil be habitually indolent, it is 
for the board of education and its agents to determine whether or not he shall 
be suspended or expelled. 

The defendants contend that the high-school period is clearly limited by 
accepted practice and by statutory implication to four years. In this behalf they 
point to the definite tendency on the part of high-school authorities generally 
to discourage attendance in an ordinary high-school course beyond four years, 
to the rules generally prescribed for the government of musical, athletic, and 
other activities; to the high-school courses that are so constructed as to enable 
the average pupil to complete them in four years; and to the statute, chapter 260, 
Sess, Laws 1935, which limits to four years the period during which tuition 
may be paid for high-school pupils attending school outside the district of their 
residence. Be this as it may, it is all beside the point. It does not spell out 
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authority for high schools to charge tuition to pupils of school age residing within 
the districts wherein the schools are functioning. 

It is clear to us that the regulation involved in the instant case is unreason¬ 
able and beyond the power of the board to enact and enforce. 1 

A second decision by the same court is of interest to school ad¬ 
ministrators. It holds that a contract made with a board of educa¬ 
tion in disregard of a statute requiring competitive bidding is void 
and not subject to ratification. The court said in part: 

The question then is as to the effect of section 1356 with respect to the trans¬ 
action out of which this case grows This section is a statute of general applica¬ 
tion.Clearly, the original purpose behind this statute was to protect 

school districts from possible collusion and dishonesty and insure that, where 
material exceeding $100 in value was purchased by their governing boards, it 
should be obtained at the best possible price. The statute was intended to pre¬ 
clude favoritism and jobbing.To permit contracts to be made without 

compliance with the terms of the statute would defeat the clear intent and pur¬ 
pose thereof. Ordinarily the presumption is that school officers’ acts done in the 
performance of duty are legal, but that presumption cannot arise in the face of 
a clear failure to do those acts in the manner required by the statute and in such 
a way as to defeat its evident purposes. The contract was invalid and unen¬ 
forceable. , , . . 

But the plaintiff contends that the contract as originally entered into was 
subsequently ratified by the school district and that such ratification is evi¬ 
denced by the acts and conduct of the school board with respect thereto. 

It is true that a contract made by the directors on behalf of a school district, 
though not binding upon the district because irregularly made, may, in some 
instances, become binding by a subsequent ratification, . T . But this rule 
applies only where the contract was one into which the district might lav/fully 
have entered at the time it was thus irregularly made and which it was within the 
power of the district to make at the time and in the manner of its ratification. 

. . . There can be no ratification unless the acts relied upon to effect it are 

sufficient to support the contract as an original matter.In the instant case 

there never was any attempt to comply with the requirements of section 13^6, 
either at the time the contract was entered into or thereafter, and therefore 
there was no ratification, 

Tlaintiff further contends that it is not equitable that a public corporation 
should be permitted to retain valuable property without paying therefor. The 
question here is not as to whether the plaintiff can recover the property ob¬ 
tained from it by the defendant or the reasonable value thereof. The plaintiff 
seeks to recover the contractual purchase price We express no opinion as to 
whether an action to recover the property or the reasonable value would he 1 

1 Batty v. Board of Education, 269 N W. 49. 

3 Si. Paul Foundry Co, v. Burnslad School District No. 31,269 N W 738, 
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allege that this failure was because of idleness and indifference on hia part. 
Thereafter he sought to continue as a student in the high school* but the de¬ 
fendants, enforcing the regulation above set forth, refused him permission to 
do so unless and until the tuition charge should be paid. Thereupon plaintiff 
began the instant action.. 

The constitution of North Dakota . . , , imposes upon the legislature the 
duty to make provision for the establishment and maintenance of a system of 
free public schools, Pursuant to this mandate the legislature erected a public- 
school system. .... And the legislature declared , . . , that "the public schools 
provided for in this chapter shall be at all times equally free, open, and accessible 
to all children over six and under twenty-one years of age residing in the dis¬ 
trict.” ...» 

But it must be remembered that the defendant board of education is a crea¬ 
ture of the legislature. Such a corporate body has no powers that are not either 
expressly or impliedly conferred by the statutes giving it life or essential to 
effectuate the purposes of its creation. And in defining these powers, the rule 
of strict construction applies* and any doubt as to their existence or extent musL 

be resolved against it.While this statute confers broad general powers 

upon the board, nevertheless it must be considered in the light of the policy as 
declared in section 1343, supra, that "the public schools , . . . shall be at all 
times equally free, open, and accessible to all children over six and under 
twenty-one years of age residing in the district." It is one thing to pass rules and 
regulations for the organization, reception, government, and instruction of 
pupils, their suspension, expulsion, or transfer; it is another to impose a charge for 
school privileges. In the one case the board of education is clothed with a wide 
discretion; in the other it has none. In the one case its acts are presumptively 
reasonable and proper, in the other its acts being beyond its authority, no pre¬ 
sumptions attend, Payment for school privileges cannot be exacted from a bad 
or indolent pupil any more than it can from a good and industrious one. No 
statute can be found which attempts to authorize the imposition of a tuition 
charge on resident children of school age, If a pupil be habitually indolent, it is 
for the board of education and its agents to determine whether or not he shall 
be suspended or expelled. . . . 

The defendants contend that the high-school period is clearly limited by 
accepted practice and by statutory implication to four years. In this behalf they 
point to the definite tendency on the part of high-school authorities generally 
to discourage attendance in an ordinaly high-school course beyond four years; 
to the rules generally prescribed for the government of musical, athletic, and 
other activities; to the high-school courses that are so constructed as to enable 
the average pupil to complete them in four years; and to the statute, chapter 260, 
Sess. Laws 1935, which limits to four years the period during which tuition 
may be paid for high-school pupils attending school outside the district of their 
residence. Be this as it may, it is all beside the point, It does not spell out 
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authority for high schools to charge tuition to pupils of school age residing within 
the districts wherein the schools are functioning. 

It is clear to us that the regulation involved in the instant case is unreason¬ 
able and beyond the power of the board to enact and enforce. 1 

A second decision by the same court is of interest to school ad¬ 
ministrators. It holds that a contract made with a board of educa¬ 
tion in disregard of a statute requiring competitive bidding is void 
and not subject to ratification. The court said in part: 

The question then is as to the effect of section 1356 with respect to the trans¬ 
action out of which this case grows. This section is a statute of general applica¬ 
tion.Clearly, the original purpose behind this statute was to protect 

school districts from possible collusion and dishonesty and insure that, where 
material exceeding $100 in value was purchased by their governing boards, it 
should be obtained at the best possible price- The statute was intended to pre¬ 
clude favoritism and jobbing.To permit contracts to be made without 

compliance with the terms of the statute would defeat the clear intent and pur¬ 
pose thereof. Ordinarily the presumption is that school officers' acts done in. the 
performance of duty are legal, but that presumption cannot arise in the face of 
a clear failure to do those acts in the manner required by the statute and in such 
a way as to defeat its evident purposes, The contract was invalid and unen¬ 
forceable .... 

But the plaintiff contends that the contract as originally entered into was 
subsequently ratified by the school district and that such ratification is evi¬ 
denced by the acts and conduct of the school board with respect thereto. 

It is true that a contract made by the directors on behalf of a school district, 
though not binding upon the district because irregularly made, may, in some 

instances, become binding by a subsequent ratification.But this rule 

applies only where the contract was one into which the district might lawfully 
have entered at the time it was thus irregularly made and which it was within the 
power of the district to make at the time and in the manner of its ratification 
.... There can be no ratificEition unless the acts relied upon to effect it arc 
sufficient to support the contract as an original matter, .... In the instant case 
there never was any attempt to comply with the requirements of section 1356, 
either at the time the contract was entered into or thereafter, and therefore 
there was no ratification. 

Plaintiff further contends that it is not equitable that a public corporation 
should be permitted to retain valuable property without paying therefor, The 
question here is not as to whether the plaintiff can recover the property ob¬ 
tained from it by the defendant or the reasonable value thereof. The plaintiff 
seeks to recover the contractual purchase price. We express no opinion as to 
whether an action to recover the property or the reasonable value would lie. 3 

1 Baity v Board of Education t 269 N.W 49, 

3 . 57 . Paul Foundry Co v. Burnstad School District No 31, 269 N.W 738 
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A Brighter Prospect tor the SenooLS 
In his recent annual report, United States Commissioner of 
Education John W. Studebaker, indicates clearly that the schools 
and the colleges of this country are beginning to recover from some 
oE the more disastrous consequences of the depression, The follow¬ 
ing summary statement is quoted from a recenl issue of the New 
York Times. 

A general improvement in the condition of public schools from the distress 
occasioned, by the depression was reported today by John W. Studebaker, com¬ 
missioner of education, in his annual report to the Secretary of the Interior. 

Fewer schools needed federal financial aid in keeping open in 1936 than in 
the two or three years immediately preceding, Mr. Studebaker said. In addi¬ 
tion the physical plants of schools in many localities were improved with the 
financial assistance of the Public Works Administration. 

Teachers' salaries, as well as expenditures for operation and maintenance, 
have shown an increase in both urban and rural communities, the report added. 
Kindergartens, classes for the handicapped, night schools, and other specialized 
activities are being gradually restored where previously curtailed. 

“Enrolments in lower grades of the elementary schools have been decreasing, 
due to the falling birth-rate, while high-school enrolments have been increas¬ 
ing/' said Mr, Studebaker. “The number of pupils who came back to high 
school as postgraduates, and the number enrolling in junior colleges were greatly 
increased. 

“Special interest in young boys and girls out of school was developed through 
the Civilian Conservation Corps and the National Youth Administration/’ 

Discussing the situation in the colleges, the report said: 

“Enrolments for 1935-36 were back nearly to the 1931-32 figure. Income 
from endowments had increased slightly above its low. About half the cut in 
public funds had been restored. 

“The Federal Student Aid program, which provides jobs to about 110,000 
young people in college, at a cost of $1,500,000 per month, has been of un¬ 
questioned help to both these young people and the colleges. The P.W A, has 
stimulated the movement to construct buildings on college campuses by ap¬ 
proving projects at colleges amounting to about $60,000,000. 

“Social-science courses experienced a rapid increase in enrolment, There was 
a widespread increase in student forums, and an increase in departments and 
schools organized to train for public service, 

“Demands for higher standards of training for teachers were general, while 
graduate courses in engineering increased rapidly and special institutes for 
alumni became more common/' 

Seventy-five percent of the C.C.C. enrollees are now voluntarity participat¬ 
ing in some form of educational activity, the report continued. “Assistant corps 
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area educational advisers [are] assigned to each of the nine corps areas to assist 
educational advisers and district commanders in better supervision and ad¬ 
ministration of the camp educational programs. 

“During the year 1,321 educational advisers, all college graduates, were ap¬ 
pointed It is estimated that 35,000 illiterate enrollees have been taught to 
read and write in C.C.C. camps, 0 

The Province of Higher Education 

For some time and in not a few quarters, voices have been raised 
which indicate that all is not well with the higher learning in this 
country The function of the university, the program of teaching 
and research that should be carried on in higher institutions, the 
nature of the higher mental processes, the structural organization 
of the educational system—all are being subjected to critical analy¬ 
sis and discussion In Ms recently published biennial message to the 
people of Minnesota, L. D. Coffman, president of the University of 
Minnesota, describes in broad outline what he considers the province 
of the state university in American life: 

What should a great university be? There are two conceptions of a univer- 
sity in the world today. One is represented by the English and Scottish uni¬ 
versities and the other by the American state universities. The British point 
of view was ably presented by Sir James Irvine of St. Andrews at a conference 
held at New York "University In 193s, Sir James said; 

'"The essential function of a university is to train the mind, and that type of 
disinterested study which has stood the test of time in the ancient universities 
is best suited to nourish the growing intellect..... My conviction is that the 
universities will continue to produce leaders of both thought and action if they 
make it their special aim to produce thinkers ... A university is responsible 
for enlarging the boundaries of knowledge rather than for colonizing the terri¬ 
tory it explores }1 

It is clear that Sir James would not have a university too much concerned 
with current events, nor have it drawn into the arena of social and political 
conflict. His university would sttmd somewhat aloof as the world rushes swiftly 
by. His staff would not spend their time trying to reorganize society, nor would 
they be on leave of absence engaged on governmental projects. His school 
would not offer instruction in subjects designed to fit one for the practice of some 
skill. There would be no courses in home economics, in journalism, nor in trade 
and industrial education, Courses to train for careeis as manageis of dude 
ranches, hotels, or police forces, and curriculums for beauticians, morticians, 
barbers, and foremen in shops would be utterly inconceivable in an English 
university. 
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In Sir James's university, men would gather wisdom by understanding, and 
understanding would be acquired by studying the problems that appeal to the 
mind. Men would grow strong by working with ideas. Fundamental subjects 
rather than the specialties would characterize the curriculum. Even in the pro¬ 
fessional fields the British would steadfastly adhere to this principle. 

The conceptions of a university have not changed materially at St. Andrews 
in a hundied years. Figuratively speaking, Si, Andrews sits on Mount Olympus 
free from the pressures of the world, studying Lhc needs of the flocks in the 
valley below, and shedding luster and learning upon them according to tlicir 
need It is a magnificent conception of what a university should be; it is one 
that we should keep constantly in mind lest we dissipaLe our intellectual 
strength upon the lures and social vagaries of the times. 

Powerful as is the appeal of Sir James Irvine's picture, it does not fully per¬ 
tain to the pattern of the modern land-grant university in the United States, 
Just as we should guard ourselves against becoming too "modern/' so the uni¬ 
versity he describes must beware of becoming Loo sheltered. Wc must avoid 
overemphasis of skills and techniques; many foreign universities must beware 
of the dangers involved in overemphasis of traditional learning. We perhaps 
spend too much effort in trying to reorganize society; they, in contrast, do not 
spend enough in seeking to understand it. The attainment of a happy balance 
between these two conceptions is a matter to which we should give particular 
attention at the present time. This is especially true for the state university, 
because of its closeness to the people of the commonwealth who give it support. 
They make demands upon iL. They turn to it for help in solving their daily 
problems. 

A university does not confine its activities to teaching; it is even more an 
institution of inquiry. The scientific spirit should pervade and activate its 
atmosphere, Within the limits of its resources it must carry on researches in 
every field, We should constantly remind ourselves that the university that 
devotes itself most diligently to fine teaching and to its own researches will be 
rewarded in days to come through the satisfaction that follows the accomplish¬ 
ment of a well-done task. There is no greater reward. Universities must conduct 
their researches withou t thought of gain to themselves. Their staffs must pursue 
their inquiries with a spirit of selflessness that characterizes no other group. 
And yet a state university by its very nature teems with a variety of projects, 
investigations, and researches that affect the economic welfare of the common¬ 
wealth by which it is maintained. Even so, universities must never tempoiizc, 
or fall prey to the allurements of the moment; they must not be swayed by the 
noise and tumultuous shouting; they must look far into Lhc future and pursue 
their immediate ways calmly, unafraid, open-minded—always Lrying to dis¬ 
cover new knowledge and to advance human learning. 

In my judgment a university should not be concerned with Leaching and 
research alone; it should advance personal culture as well A university that in 
its training of students relies solely upon a library, laboratories, and classrooms, 
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will fail in one of its most important responsibilities. Things of the spirit are no 
less important than things of the mind. I would have a university put an in¬ 
delible stamp of culture upon its students. By culture I mean appreciation of 
the fine arts—painting, music, literature—I mean elegant speech, good manners 
and address, a genuine conception of sportsmanship. A “good life” involves 
these in a fundamental way. 

I would have this culture of which I speak become a part of their lives and 
be fully absorbed in their personalities. They would live it, not merely wear it 
externally, like a dress, “Art as a way of life” is no empty term. It is a fact, 
but one too often neglected by our educational institutions. 

In addition to their concern with teaching on a high level, with research of 
every kind, and with the elevation of the aesthetic and personal ideals and 
practices of their students, state universities must devote a portion of their 
energy to the dissemination of knowledge. The usual ways of doing this we know 
well enough. There is one service which lias hitherto received scant attention 
to which I should like to make reference. My opinions with regaid to it have 
arisen out of the various efforts to provide education for the adult population in 
municipalities, in states, and in the nation, Universities have been working in 
this held for many years through their extension departments and by giving 
occasional lectures at various centers. It is clear to everyone familiar with the 
situation that we are not accomplishing as much eis we wish by these means. 

Various factors tend to keep the adult population in a state of comparative 
ignorance. One of these is the speed with which human knowledge is accumulat¬ 
ing. At the University of Minnesota we found it necessary, because of the ad¬ 
vances in medical sciences, to repeat in the Medical School a course for students 
in the Senior year that had three years earlier been given to them as Fieshmen. 
Fifteen years ago I knew all of the statistical techniques in educational inquiry, 
but when a controversy arose in our institution with some statistical experts 
in another institution and copies of their letters passed over my desk, I had to 
admit that I did not know what they were talking about, Nearly every pro¬ 
fessional man finds himself in the same situation sooner or later, partly because 
new knowledge has accumulated too rapidly for him to assimilate and partly 
because of his own inerLia. 

Too few of the university graduates become or remain effective leaders. 
Nearly every representative of the learned professions experiences an intellectual 
letdown a few years after he leaves college. No matter how conscientious pro¬ 
fessional leaders are, the gap between what they know and what they ought to 
know widens. 

We have now erected near the center of the campus a building having Irving 
accommodations, classrooms and seminars, a library, and a chapel. We shall 
encourage doctors to return to the University once every four years, the lawyers, 
the engineers, the public-school leaders, the ministers, and the representatives 
of other groups, we hope, will come at various intervals lor genuine study in 
refresher courses. We believe this piogram we are inaugurating will do much 
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to elevate and maintain a high intellectual standard among all of the professional 
classes of the state and that the benefits of it will be revealed in a better quality 
of service to the public, We have appropriately named this new building the 
Center for Continuation Study. 

The University of Chicago Dinner 

The University of Chicago Dinner, given annually during the 
meeting of the Department of Superintendence of the National Edu¬ 
cation Association, -will be held at St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans, 
Louisiana, on Wednesday evening, February 24, 1937. Alumni, 
former students, and friends of the University are most cordially in¬ 
vited to attend the dinner. Tickets, at the rate of $1.50 each, may be 
secured from Professor Robert C. Woellner, University of Chicago. 

Who's Who in This Issue 

George C. K.yte, professor of education at the University of 
California. Mildred A. Dawson, supervisor of childhood educa¬ 
tion at the University of Georgia, Inez B, Petersen, elementary 
supervisor in the public schools of Ironwood, Michigan, Dorothy 
M. Davis, research associate in the Child Welfare Research Station 
at the State University of Iowa. Frank T. Wilson, instructor at 
Hunter College, New York City. William C. Reavis, professor of 
education at the University of Chicago, Nelson B. Henry, associ¬ 
ate professor of education at the University of Chicago. 



CAUSES OF FIRST-GRADE NON-PROMOTION IN 
THE LIGHT OF MEASURED INTELLIGENCE 


GEORGE C. KYTE 
University oE California 


SOURCE OE DATA 

The data used in this study of non-promotion were assembled 
from the records accumulated in a progressive city school system in 
California. For many years the elementary-school staff have been 
endeavoring to teach according to progressive methods and, at the 
same time, have striven to utilize scientific means and measures to 
diagnose and adjust individual cases. The adjustment program has 
included case studies and testing of various types. Many teachers 
and principals have become shilled in administering and interpreting 
mental and educational tests. The personnel of the research division 
have stood ready to aid the teaching staff in the interpretation and 
the use of assembled research data. 

For more years than are included in the present study, therefore, 
efforts have been made to study carefully all children facing possible 
non-promotion. Before the end of each half-year such cases are re¬ 
ported to the principal of each school and, through him, to the re¬ 
search division. The report on each child includes a great deal of 
information. In most instances he has been given at least one indi¬ 
vidual intelligence test. The teacher reports the results of the test 
and also the causes which, in her opinion, have contributed to the 
pupil’s lack of readiness for the next grade in school. 

Over the years the number of non-promoted pupils in the ele¬ 
mentary schools has decreased markedly, During the past twelve 
years the average non-promotion per year has been only 3.8 per cent 
of the enrolment in the first six giades. During the same period non¬ 
promotions in the first grade averaged 8 7 per cent of the enrolment 
in that grade. Ten. and five-tenths per cent of the total number of 
children enrolled in the low-first grade were failed, while 6 8 per cent 
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of the children in the high-first grade were not promoted at the end 
of the term. 

From August, 1921, to June, 1933, a period of twelve school years, 
1,407 children in the low-first grade and 821 pupils in the high-first 
grade were not promoted. Complete data regarding some cases 
could not be reported at the time of the failures. Inability to speak 
English, prolonged absence from school, withdrawal from school, and 
transfer into the city late in the school term accounted for numerous 
instances of unavoidably incomplete records. Children tested by 
means of group intelligence tests were also omitted from the study. 
The final number of children regarding whom complete data, includ¬ 
ing Binet intelligence quotients, were obtained, included 933 low- 
first-grade and 552 high-first-grade pupils. Data regarding the 2,379 
reported causes of failure of the 1,485 non-promo ted pupils included 
in the study are given in Table I. 

CAUSES OE NON-PROMOTION OF ALL FIRST-GRADE PUPILS 

The data for “All causes 11 given in Table I show that 52 per cent 
of all specified causes of failure occur in the case of children of nor¬ 
mal intelligence, according to Terman’s classifications. 1 Children 
with superior intelligence or higher account for 12 per cent of the 
causes, but pupils with intelligence below normal account for 36 per 
cent of the causes. 

“Learns slowly” was the most common cause reported for the 
non-promotion of the children. Of the 317 cases reported for both 
grades, 57 per cent were children with normal mentality, 31 per cent 
were cases classifiable as dull, and over 6 per cent were either feeble¬ 
minded or mentally deficient. Only 6 per cent of the cases were 
above normal in intelligence. 

“Immaturity” contributed to the failure of 306 cases in both low- 
first and high-first grades. Three per cent of this group were very 
superior in measured intelligence, and an additional 9 per cent were 
superior. Almost 56 per cent were children with normal mental 
ability. About 21 per cent had intelligence ratings of dull, and 
11 per cent were either borderline cases or were definitely feeble¬ 
minded. 

1 Lewis M. TeimQn, The Measurement of Intelligence , p. 79. Boston. Houghton 
Mifflin Co,, 1916, 
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“Irregular attendance” was reported as one of the causes of non- 
promotion. of 269 children in both grades. Nearly 59 per cent of the 
group had normal intelligence, and approximately 14 per cent had 
superior or very superior mentality, On the other hand, 20 per cent 
fell in the classification of dull, and over 7 per cent were either nearly 
or actually feeble-minded, 

“Poor health hut not absent” was a designated cause in 197 cases 
of non-promotion in the two grades. The distribution of the intelli¬ 
gence quotients coincides markedly with that for “All causes.” Al¬ 
most 13 per cent were children with at least superior intelligence, 
but nearly 14 per cent were pupils of very low mentality. In¬ 
cluded with the latter group should be noted the approximate 21 
per cent classified as dull. About 53 per cent possessed normal intel¬ 
ligence. 

“Absence due to illness” as a contributing factor in non-promotion 
is a cause somewhat similar to the cause just discussed, Only 92 
cases had been given Binet tests. Almost 59 per cent had normal 
mentality. Fifteen per cent were superior, and 15 per cent were dull. 
Over 5 per cent were very superior, and 5 per cent were either nearly 
or definitely feeble-minded- 

In the case of 194 non-promoted pupils in both grades, the teach¬ 
ers indicated “Low mentality” as a reason for failure. The test data 
disclosed that 12,4 per cent of these children had normal intelligence 
and 0.5 per cent were of superior mentality. Children with less than 
average intelligence, however, constituted 87 per cent of the group. 
Terman, in discussing this type of mentality, points to the probabil¬ 
ity that a child rated as dull will have difficulty in making progress 
at the same rate as children with average intelligence. Almost 24 
per cent of the cases had intelligence quotients classified as border¬ 
line deficiency, and another 22 per cent were definitely feeble¬ 
minded. 

Of the 1,485 children included in this study, only 169 were listed 
as “Weak in reading.” Pupils possessing normal mentality made up 
64 per cent of this group, and nearly 12 per cent had superior in¬ 
telligence. 

“Lack of application and attention” was a contributing cause of 
non-promotion in 160 mentally tested cases in the two grades. Chil- 
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TABLE I 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION, ACCORDING TO INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS OF 

Pupils, of 2,379 Causes Reforted by Teachers for non-pro¬ 
motion of 933 Low-First and 552 High-First-grade Pupils 


Cause 0? Non- 
Promotion 

F£RCehtagu or Causes Reported for Pupils 
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TABLE I —Continued 



Percentage or Causes Reported i?or Pupils 
with Intelligence Quotients or — 

Num- 

Cause op Non- 
Promotion 
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dren with normal intelligence made up 52 per cent of the group. 
Nearly 19 per cent were pupils with superior mentality, and about 3 
per cent were children of very superior general ability. Undoubted¬ 
ly, the nature of inattention and of poor application on the part of 
the bright children was somewhat different from that exhibited by 
the children of subnormal intelligence. Some evidence of this fact is 
to be seen from the distribution of the 5$ eases in which '‘Lack of 
effort 11 was a reported cause of non-promotion. Eighteen per cent of 
the latter group were superior, but 40 per cent were subnormal in 
mentality. 

“Change of school" during the half-year in which non-piomotion 
occurred was reported in the case of 116 tested children in both 
grades, This number would have exceeded 200 if the teachers had 
been able to find time to test many children who were transferred to 
their classes near the end of the school term. Of the cases tested, 
56.9 per cent were children with normal mental ability, Sixteen per 
cent were superior or very superior in intelligence. On the other 
hand, 5 per cent were feeble-minded or only slightly higher, and al¬ 
most 22 per cent were dull. 

Of 163 pupils in both grades reported as not promoted because of 
the handicap of speaking little or no English, 97 with a “Foreign- 
language handicap 51 were given Binet tests. Because of the results 
of various research studies with respect to the influence of this type of 
handicap on intelligence-test scores, there is good reason to interpret 
with caution the data obtained about the cases reported. The extent 
to which a measure of intelligence is an index of general readiness of 
a child to undertake the work of his grade, however, may enter into 
the interpretation of the data. Only 1 per cent of the group tested 
above normal in ability, and 33 per cent were average, The remain¬ 
ing 66 per cent were classified below normal in general ability. 

For each of the other causes of non-promotion, the number of 
cases is too small to allow much reliance to be placed on the details 
of the distributions. Where the cases bunch in considerable num¬ 
bers, however, they seem to indicate noteworthy groups, “Handi¬ 
capping home conditions" as a cause of failure occurred in 72 cases 
in the two grades, 69 per cent being children with normal intelli¬ 
gence*, nearly 21 per cent, subnormal. “Received with weak founda- 
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tion” by transfer or by promotion contributed to 53 cases of failure 
in both grades. Sixty per cent of this group were children with aver¬ 
age ability, and 28 per cent were less capable pupils. “Nervousness,” 
reported in 37 cases, occurred largely in children with noimal men¬ 
tality, nearly 57 per cent of the group falling in this classification. 
Sixteen per cent, however, were children with superior intelligence, 
27 per cent, inferior. “Defective speech” contributed to 35 cases of 
non-promotion. Thirty-four per cent of these children possessed 
low mentality; S7 per cent, normal ability. 

CAUSES OF NON-PROMOTION OF LOW-FIRST-GRADE PUPILS 

Data regarding the 933 tested children who were not promoted in 
the low-first grade are shown in Table I, The figures for “All causes 1 ' 
show that slightly less than 50 per cent of the total number of causes 
reported concerned pupils with average intelligence. Nearly 39 per 
cent of the causes were reported about children with low mentality, 
but almost 12 per cent were recorded regarding cases of superior or 
very superior children. With respect to the data on specific causes, 
only the distributions which differ markedly from those for the cor¬ 
responding items for both grades need to be discussed. 

The first cause of non-promotion which attracts attention is “Im¬ 
maturity.” In the case of low-first-grade failures, it was by far the 
most commonly reported cause. Of the 224 cases, almost 24 per cent 
were dull, and 14 per cent were either borderline or feeble-minded 
pupils- Children with normal intelligence constituted approximately 
51 per cent of the group. 

“Learns slowly” was reported in 175 cases of low-first-grade fail¬ 
ure. About 9 per cent of the group were feeble-minded or nearly so; 
34 per cent, dull. 

“Low mentality” was a recorded cause of non-promotion in 116 
cases. Only 13 per cent of these cases were of normal intelligence, 
and none were rated as superior. 

“Weak in reading” was a contributing cause in 93 low-first-grade 
failures. Fifty-nine per cent of these weak readers had normal in¬ 
telligence, and 12 per cent were superior or very superior 

The distributions of the remaining most commonly occurring 
items for the low-first grade are markedly like the corresponding dis- 
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tribulions for both grades. Some of the less common causes in the 
low-first grade present distributions with dominant bnncliings which 
are significant. Almost 22 per cent of the low-first-grade cases not 
promoted because of “Lack, of effort" were children of superior 
mental ability. Of the group reported with “Defective speech,” 7 
per cent were feeble-minded, 7 per cent were borderline cases, and 24 
per cent were mentally dull. Of the 32 pupils with “Miscellaneous 
character trails,” 22 per cent tested dull, and 13 per cent fell below 
this type of mentality, 

Relatively few types of causes were distributed differently with 
respect to intelligence in the case of boys as contrasted with girls. 
The few which were common causes of failure should be noted. Of 
the hoys not promoted because they “learned slowly,” over 7 per 
cent were either superior or very superior in intelligence, and almost 
38 per cent were subnormal. Only 4 per cent of the girls not pro¬ 
moted for this reason were superior mentally, and 49 per cent were 
subnormal, In cases of “Immaturity” 14 per cent of the boys had 
superior intellects and 32 per cent inferior ability, but only 7 per 
cent of the girls were superior or very superior mentally and 46 per 
cent were subnormal, “Lack, of application and attention” was the 
cause of non-promofion reported for 76 boys as contrasted with 29 
girls. Of the boys, 25 per cent were above normal in mentality, and 
25 per cent were below normal. Of the girls, 10 per cent had superior 
ability; 35 per cent, subnormal. 

CAUSES OF NON-PROMOTION OF HIGH-FIRST-GRADE PUPILS 

The data for “All causes” in the case of the 552 tested high-first- 
grade pupils not promoted indicate a larger percentage among chil¬ 
dren with normal intelligence than was noted in the cases of non¬ 
promotions in the low-first grade. On the other hand, the percent¬ 
ages of causes reported for feeble-minded and borderline cases in the 
high-first grade are, respectively, less than the percentages in the 
low-first grade. 

By far the most common cause of non-promotion in the high-first 
grade was reported as “Learns slowly.” The distribution of the 142 
cases according to intelligence is similar to that of the same cause in 
the low-first grade. The 98 high-first-grade cases of “Irregular at¬ 
tendance” and the 83 cases of “Poor health but not absent” form 
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distributions closely approximating those found for the correspond¬ 
ing causes in the low-first grade 

I11 the high-first grade certain common causes of non-promotion 
assumed a different significance than was noted for the correspond¬ 
ing causes in the low-first grade. Of the 76 cases reported “Weak in 
reading,” almost 70 per cent possessed normal intelligence and only 
4 per cent tested very low mentally. “Immaturity” was recorded in 
the case of 82 high-first-grade failures. About 70 per cent of these 
were children of average mental ability, and only 17 per cent were 
subnormal. The distribution formed by the 78 cases of “Low men¬ 
tality” indicates that over 56 per cent tested dull, and almost 31 per 
cent were types of lower mentality. “Absence due to illness” was 
listed as a cause in 43 cases. Only 2 per cent of this group approached 
feeble-niindedness, and about 12 per cent were dull, while 65 per cent 
had average mental ability. In the high-first grade “Foreign-lan¬ 
guage handicap” caused a larger proportion of failures of children 
with normal intelligence or superior ability than in the low-first grade. 

With respect to the distributions for certain causes and, in some 
instances, the actual number of cases reported, differences were 
found between boys and girls in the high-first grade. Only 16 girls as 
contrasted with 60 boys were reported as not promoted because they 
were “Weak in reading.” Fifteen per cent ol these boys possessed 
superior mental ability, and 17 per cent were subnormal. Twenty- 
five per cent of the girls were subnormal, and 70 per cent were nor¬ 
mal in intelligence. Sixteen girls and 62 boys were reported not 
promoted because of “Low mentality,” The mental tests disclosed, 
however, that 2 per cent of these boys had superior intelligence and 
14 per cent possessed avciage ability. All sixteen girls tested below 
normal. Thirteen girls and 42 boys were accredited with non-promo¬ 
tion because of “Lack of application and attention.” Five percent 
of these boys tested very superior; another 24 per cent, superior; and 
only 24 per cent, below normal Less than 8 per cent of the girls 
were superior in intelligence, and 31 per cent were inferior. In case 
of non-promotion with “Irregular attendance” as a cause, S 4 P er 
cent of the boys possessed average ability and 32 per cent below 
average, but 71 per cent of the girls were normal mentally and 17 per 
cent were subnormal. “Poor health but not absent” caused non-pro- 
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tributions lor both grades. Some of the less common causes in the 
low-first grade present distributions with dominant bunchings which 
arc significant. Almost 22 per cent ol the low-firsL-gradc eases not 
promoted because of "Lack of effort" were children of superior 
mental ability. Of the group reported with "Defective speech,” 7 
per cent were feeble-minded, 7 per cent were borderline cases, and 24 
per cent were mentally dull. Of the 32 pupils with "Miscellaneous 
character traits,” 22 per cent tested dull, and 13 per cent fell below 
this type of mentality. 

Relatively few types of causes were distributed differently with 
respect to intelligence in the case of boys as contrasted with girls. 
The few which were common causes of failure should he noted. Of 
the boys not promoted because they “learned slowly,” over 7 per 
cent were either superior or very superior in intelligence, and almost 
38 per cent were subnormal. Only 4 per cent of the girls not pro¬ 
moted for this reason were superior mentally, and 49 per cent were 
subnormal. In cases of "Immaturity" 14 pet cent of the boys had 
superior intellects and 32 per cent inferior ability, but only 7 per 
cent of the girls were superior or very superior mentally and 46 per 
cent were subnormal. “Lack of application and attention” was the 
cause of non-promotion reported for 76 boys as contrasted with 29 
girls. Of the boys, 25 per cent were above normal in mentality, and 
25 per cent were below normal. Of the girls, 10 per cent had superior 
ability; 35 per cent, subnormal, 

CAUSES OE NON-PROMOTION OP IIIGH-EIRST-GRADE PUPILS 

The data for “AH causes” in the case of the 552 tested high-first- 
grade pupils not promoted indicate a larger percentage among chil¬ 
dren with normal intelligence than was noted in the cases of non- 
promotions in the low-first grade. On the other hand, the percent¬ 
ages of causes reported for feeble-minded and borderline cases in the 
high-first grade are, respectively, less than the percentages in the 
low-first grade. 

By far the most common cause of non-promotion in the high-first 
grade was reported as “Learns slowly.” The distribution of the 142 
cases according to intelligence is similar to that of the same cause in 
the low-first grade, The 98 high-first-grade cases of “Irregular at¬ 
tendance” and the 83 cases of “Poor health but not absent” form 
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distributions closely approximating those found for the correspond¬ 
ing causes in the Low-first grade, 

In the high-first grade certain common causes of non-promotion 
assumed a different significance than was noted for the correspond¬ 
ing causes in the low-first grade. Of the 76 cases reported “Weak in 
reading/’ almost 70 per cent possessed normal intelligence and only 
4 per cent tested very low mentally. “Immaturity” was recorded in 
the case of 82 high-first-grade failures, About 70 per cent of these 
were children of average mental ability, and only 17 per cent were 
subnormal. The distribution formed by the 78 cases of “Low men¬ 
tality” indicates that over 56 per cent tested dull, and almost 31 per 
cent were types of lower mentality. “Absence due to illness 11 was 
listed as a cause in 43 cases. Only 2 per cent of this group appioached 
feeble-mindedness, and about 12 per cent were dull, while 65 per cent 
had average mental abiliLy. In the high-first grade “Foreign-lan¬ 
guage handicap” caused a larger proportion of failures of children 
with normal intelligence or superior ability than in the low-first grade. 

With respect to the distributions for certain causes and, in some 
instances, the actual number of cases reported, differences were 
found between boys and girls in the high-first grade, Only 16 girls as 
contrasted with 60 boys were reported as not promoted because they 
were “Weak in reading.” Fifteen per cent of these boys possessed 
superior mental ability, and 17 pet cent were subnormal. Twenty- 
five per cent of the girls were subnormal, and 70 per cent were nor¬ 
mal in intelligence. Sixteen girls and 62 boys were reported not 
promoted because of “Low mentality.” The mental tests disclosed, 
however, that 2 per cent of these boys had superior intelligence and 
14 per cent possessed average abiliLy. All sixteen girls tested below 
normal. Thirteen girls and 42 boys were accredited with non-promo¬ 
tion because of “Lack of application and attention.” Five per cent 
of these boys tested veiy superior; another 24 per cent, superior; and 
only 24 per cent, below normal* Less than 8 per cent of the girls 
were superior in intelligence, and 31 per cent were inferior. I11 case 
of non-promotion with “Irregular attendance” as a cause, 54 per 
cent of the boys possessed average ability and 32 per cent below 
average, but 71 per cent of the girls were normal mentally and 17 per 
cent were subnormal. “Poor health but not absent” caused non-pro- 
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mo tions among all types of boys more markedly than among all types 
of girls. Seventeen per cent of the boys were above normal, and 39 
per cent were below normal in mental ability. Seven per cent of the 
girls had superior mentality, and 27 per cent possessed inferior 
mentality. 

MOST COMMON CAUSES OF NON-PROMOTION 

Table II contains data with respect to the most common single 
causes and combinations of causes of non-promotion in the first 
grade. “Immaturity,” with 118 tested cases, headed the list. Sixty 
per cent of the group were children of normal intelligence; 33 per 
cent, subnormal; and nearly 7 per cent, superior. Eighty-nine of the 
118 cases were low-first-grade non-promotions. Of this group, 54 per 
cent had average mental ability; 39 per cent, inferior ability. Of the 
29 non-promotions in the high-first grade, 79 per cent were pupils of 
normal ability; 14 per cent, subnormal. 

“Learns slowly” was the second most common cause of non-pro¬ 
motion, 58 cases occurring in the low-first grade and 50 in the high- 
first grade. Of the 108 cases, nearly 53 per cent had normal intelli¬ 
gence; 38 per cent, below normal. Only 43 per cent of the low-first- 
grade group were average in mental ability; 48 per cent were inferior. 
On the other hand, 64 per cent of the high-first-grade group were 
normal in intelligence; 26 per cent, subnormal. 

"Irregular attendance” caused xoo non-promotions, 6g occurring 
in the low-first grade and 31 in the high-first grade. In each grade 64 
per cent of the pupils measured average in intelligence. Fifteen per 
cent of the total group—14 per cent of the low-first-grade group and 
16 per cent of the high-first-grade group—were children with su¬ 
perior mentality. 

Only 88 cases were reported not promoted for the sole reason of 
“Low mentality,” Eleven per cent of this group tested normal in 
intelligence. Of the 54 cases in the low-first grade, 7 per cent had 
average intelligence. Of the 34 cases in the high-first grade, 18 per 
cent were normal. 

"Weak in reading” was the single cause of failure in 66 cases, 40 
being in the low-first grade. Of this grade group, 60 per cent pos¬ 
sessed normal mental ability; 18 per cent, superior. Of the high-first- 
grade group, 81 per cent were children of average ability, and 12 per 
cent had superior ability, 
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TABLE II 

Percentage Distribution, According to Intelligence Quotients op 
Pupils, of the Most Common Single causes and Combinations 
op Causes Reported by Teachers for Non-Promotion of 1,485 
First-Grade Pupils 


Cause of Non-Fsqmotion 
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52 8 
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6 0 

15 0 

64 0 

10 0 

4 0 

1.0 
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11 3 
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88 
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59 
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40 
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59 
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The most common combination of causes reported, “Learns slow¬ 
ly and irregular attendance,” included only 32 cases of non-promo¬ 
tion. Since about 63 per cent of this group tested average in. mental 
ability and 34 per cent below average, this combination of causes 
militated against very few mentally superior children. No superior 
children were found among the lrigh-hrst-gradc failures resulting 
from this combination of causes. “Change of school during year and 
received with weak foundation” resulted in 22 non-promotions. 
Slightly over 68 per cent of the group were children with normal 
mental ability. No child with superior intelligence failed because of 
this combination of causes. 


CONCLUSIONS 

Although the many specific conclusions which may be drawn from 
the data are of prime importance from the standpoint of diagnosis 
and prevention of non-promotions, several generalizations should be 
kept in mind: (1) The rate at which each child learns must be given 
careful attention early in the school year—in fact, throughout a con¬ 
siderable period of his schooling. (2) The maturity of many children 
must be considered in order that careful planning may be made to 
meet the particular needs of the children, especially those of the im¬ 
mature type. (3) Absence from school, including irregular attend¬ 
ance and absence due to illness, should be compensated for in the 
instructional program in order to reduce non-promotions. (4) Chil¬ 
dren who continue to attend school though handicapped by poor 
health also need special attention, (5) Many children are not chal¬ 
lenged by the instructional program. They become the non-pro- 
moted pupils because of (a) lack of application and attention, (6) 
lack of effort, and (c) in some instances behavior problems. (6) Mo¬ 
bility, over which neither the children who change schools nor the 
teachers who receive them have control, creates an instructional 
problem in a sufficient number of cases to warrant the formation of 
plans, to meet it. (7) Non-promotions among children of superior 
mental ability furnish a special challenge. (8) Since the largest pro¬ 
portion of non-promoted pupils were children possessing average in¬ 
telligence, particular attention must be given to the problem of why 
normal children fail to make normal progress, 
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UNDERLYING PRINCIPLES AND THEORIES 

This study of children’s interests in topics of conversation is pred¬ 
icated on the thesis that the objectives of the curriculum should be 
conceived in the light of the attitudes, tastes, and activities charac¬ 
teristic of childhood, In the words of Bobbitt, often repeated in his 
class lectures, "The road we travel is our goal,” That is to say, the 
experiences provided by the language-composition curriculum 
should be selected in the light of the prevalent interests and activi¬ 
ties of the pupils, The curriculum should form an articulate part in 
a definite, unified, coherent program of school experiences designed 
increasingly to identify the child with the aims and activities derived 
from an analysis of social life as a whole. It is assumed that effective 
teaching is based on the psychological principle that learning is most 
functional and economical in a lifelike situation which to the learner 
seems vital and worth while. To ascertain the natural interests of 
young children is, therefore, an important step in the planning of 
the curriculum if effective and appealing oral and written expres- 
sional situations are to be attained, 

THE PROBLEM 

The investigation reported in this article was concerned with 
identifying the topics involved in children's free conversation and 
discussion. It was assumed that children, when left to direct their 
own verbal expression, will naturally talk of those matters of the 
greatest moment and interest to them. 

The problem was delimited in three aspects: (i) The investiga¬ 
tion included only pupils in the four upper grades of the six-grade 
elementary school. {2) It dealt with a single aspect of verbal ex- 
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pression, namely, oral expression. (3) It was restricted to those ex- 
pressional situations where pupils were self-directive, not guided in 
any sense by adults. On the basis of these limitations the problem 
resolved itself into three subphases: (a) What topics do children in 
Grades III-VI discuss spontaneously? ( b ) What differences, if any, 
obtain in the choices of topics by children living in rural communi¬ 
ties and in urban areas? (c) What evidence exists that there is or is 
not a general change in preference from grade to grade? 

NATURE OF PREVIOUS RELATED RESEARCH 

With the expectation that topics of intrinsic interest to children 
might already have been identified by previous investigators, the 
writer made a survey of the research that had been reported in the 
field of language and composition. Four studies of a pertinent na¬ 
ture were located, three of which were comparatively limited and 
non-representative in their sampling and meager in results. The 
fourth was comprehensive, satisfactorily objective, and explicitly 
concerned with the spontaneous verbal expression of pupils as 
evinced in their out-of-school correspondence. 

Coy isolated a group of eighteen very bright children in Grade IV 
and supervised their writing of seventeen weekly compositions on 
assigned topics. These Were evaluated on the basis of the Nassau 
County Supplement to the Hillegas Scale, Coy concluded that word 
lists least productive of good composition are those "less likely to 
give free rein to the play of imagination in which these children 
seem to delight.* 51 

Brown" too worked in a somewhat formalized situation. She made 
a vocabulary count of the words used in a series of talks which pupils 
volunteered to present after preparation at home. For a period of 
five months, the fourth grade to be studied devoted twenty-seven 
forty-minute periods to undirected talks, which were stenograph!- 
cally recorded. Only incidentally did the investigator determine the 
percentages of talks devoted to certain topics. The percentages for 

1 Genevieve Lcnore Coy, The Interests, Abilities, and Achievements of a Special Class 
for Gif fed Children, p p6. Teacheis College Contributions to Education, No. 13 1 Now 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1923 

1 Merle Brown, Study of the Vocabulary Used in Oial Expression by a Group 
of Fourth Grade Children," Educational Afethod, XV (October, 193s), 39-44 
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the four topics most frequently discussed were: personal experi¬ 
ences, 33.9; room programs, 18.7; study of birds, 11.0; and book 
reviews, 8.5. Experiences of othersj room exhibits, pictures, chil¬ 
dren's illustrations, pets, and a room party were other topics dis¬ 
cussed. 

Zyve 1 used a superior technique in that she utilized situations 
where expression was unhampered by formal preparation. She kept 
stenographic reports of the undirected conversation of a third-grade 
group twice daily for 125 periods of 15 minutes each. The children, 
accustomed to conversing freely during activity periods, were pre¬ 
sumably spontaneous during the periods under consideration in the 
study, The topics and the percentages of the total number of words 
used in discussing each are as follows: home play, 27,1; animals, 
14.5; school work, 144; automobile trips, 13,0; special subjects, 
12.9- group control, 8,1; co-operative activities, 5.0; minor affairs, 
2.1; miscellaneous, 1,5; and English usage, 1,4, 

Fitzgerald's study 3 was a representative and an objective investi¬ 
gation of children's interests in topics of composition. He assembled 
3,184 letters written by children in Grades IV-VI in 41 states. 
These letters, written by children in life outside the school, were col¬ 
lected from the recipients. The report of Fitzgerald's investigation 
presents a detailed list of topics, only the general classifications of 
which can be included here: (1) experiences, activities, events; (2) 
objects; (3) school; (4) the weather; and (5) animals. 

METHOD OF INVESTIGATION 

Admittedly, the present investigation of children's interests as 
revealed in their spontaneous verbal expression is not scientific. The 
data are far too limited in scope, and the controls in collecting and 
reporting them were too loose. However, the plan from the begin¬ 
ning of the project was scarcely that it be scientific because time and 
facilities were not available for a study sufficiently comprehensive 
and thorough to be absolutely representative. The results were in¬ 
tended to be suggestive of the topics of composition that might well 

1 Claire T. Zyve, "Conversation among Child rcn, M Teachers College Record, XXIX 
(October, 1927), 46-61. 

1 James A. Fitzgerald, "Children^ Spontaneous Writing,” Peabody Journal oj lidu- 
catian y X (November, 1932), 172-78, 
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be included in a curriculum currently under construction, and it is 
believed that this practical purpose was sufficiently well served. 

Four considerations guided the formulation of plans for the inves¬ 
tigation; (i) Only two months were available for collecting and 
organizing data. (2) Only persons sure to co-operate willingly and 
promptly should be solicited for help. (3) Within these limits, as 
representative a sampling as possible should be obtained, (4) The 
data should represent the natural reactions of children free of adult 
domination. 

Teachers were requested to record the topics discussed in chil¬ 
dren's conversation at recess periods or in socialized classroom situa¬ 
tions where the teacher was to be a passive listener. Data were to be 

TABLE I 

Number or Schools Reporting Topics of 
Conversation of Pupils in 
Grades III-VI 


Grade Level 

NuiiuER or Schools 

Village 

Urban 

D 0 U 1 

III ... , 

9 

6 

15 

IV. , . 

1 

9 

16 

V . 

6 

8 

H 

VI.. . . 

7 

6 

ij 


collected in Grades III-VI, inclusive, over a period of six weeks. 
One weekly period of five to ten minutes was all that was asked, the 
restriction of sampling being designed to encourage willing co-opera¬ 
tion. Several schools reported the use of a daily period. 

Data were received from twenty-four schools in seven states: 
Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, and 
Wyoming, These states are representative of four type regions of 
the nation, Ten of the schools were urban; that is, they were situated 
in communities of more than twenty-five hundred people, There 
were two one-room rural schools, and twelve were located in villages 
or small towns. 

Table I indicates how many school systems reported at the various 
grade levels, The rural schools are not included, No estimate of the 
number of children involved can be given because some of the larger 
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towns sent reports that represented severaL schools in the system. 
While the small number of groups co-operating cannot give an en¬ 
tirely representative sampling, yet the number would seem suf¬ 
ficiently large to give strong suggestions of the more general interests 
to which curriculum workers should give heed. 

grade preferences ror conversational topics 
Table II shows the frequency with which the children mentioned 
certain topics of conversation. The data are presented in terms of 

TABLE II 


General Topics op Children 1 sFree Conversation 
and Numder of Times Each Torre Was 
the Subject of Conversation 


Topic 

Griuic 

III 

EB 

wm 


All 

Grndea 

Games and sports . 

77 

107 

50 

81 

315 

Personal experiences........... ... 

74 

94 

46 

46 

260 

Trips. 

62 

120 

46 

26 

254 

Pets and their tricks ... ... . 

64 

47 

49 

27 

1S7 

Family and friends .. . 

S 3 

73 

19 

16 

161 

Accidents. 

49 

GB 

9 

23 

149 

School ... 

25 

3 ° 

29 

34 

11S 

Pai ties , . 

31 

23 

17 

W 

88 

Accomplishments (boasting) 

27 

23 

19 

10 

79 

Shows and programs. 

H 

29 

9 

*4 

76 

Wildlife. 

22 

H 

16 

12 

74 

Thoughts and dreamb. 

*3 

38 

12 

10 

73 

Current events (history, politics} 

16 

1 6 

i 5 

16 

63 

Nature (elements, rocks, trees, plants) 

13 

23 

7 

9 

54 

Books (outside reading). , 

11 

23 1 

11 

9 

54 

Rides by vehicle. 

18 

9 1 

7 

14 

48 

Holidays . 

16 

8 

11 

7 

42 

Helping others ... 

8 

18 

6 

3 

35 

Toys , , , . .... 

17 

12 

5 

1 

35 

Rides on animals , . 

9 

9 

4 

11 

33 

Work as an occupation. 

6 

9 

6 

4 

25 

Cooking and sewing. ... . . . 

5 

i 

4 

14 

24 

Riddles, jokes, and stories 

4 

4 

3 

2 

13 


twenty-three general classifications, in which specific topics admit¬ 
tedly lose their identity. To some extent, the latter will be identified 
in the discussion concerning the table. The reader will note that 
most of the topics could have been classified under personal experi¬ 
ences, but the practice in tabulation was to include an account of an 
experience under some one of the other twenty-two topics if possible. 

In general, children tend to discuss active types of experiences 
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most frequently. Sports, personal experiences, trips, pets and their 
tricks, and accidents, for example, were discussed much more often 
than nature, books, holidays, work, and riddles. The younger chil¬ 
dren seem to be more general in their interests than are the older 
pupils, as is shown by the greater concentration of frequencies at the 
tops of the columns for Grades V and VI. All grades agree in giving 


GRADE III 

1 Games and sports 

2 Personal experiences 
3, Pets and their tricks 
4 Trips 

5> Family and friends 

6 , Accidents 

7, Parties 

8, Accomplishments 
(boasting) 

9, School 

10, Shows and programs 

GRADE IV 

1, Trips 

2, Games and sports 

3, Personal experiences 

4, Family and friends 

5, Accidents 

6, Pets and their tricks 

7, Thoughts and dreams 

8, School 

9, Shows and programs 

10, Nature 


GRADE V 

1. Games and sports 

2 . Pets and their tricks 
3 5, Personal experiences 
3 5 - Trips 

5, School 

6. 5. Family and friends 
6. 5. Accomplishments 
(boasting) 

8. Parties 

9. Wild life 

10. Current events 

GRADE VI 

1. Games and sports 

2, Personal experiences 

3. School 

4, Pets and their tricks 
5- Tripa 

6, Accidents 

7, Parties 

8. 5, Family and friends 
8*5. Current events 
10* Shows and programs 

10. Rides by vehicle 
10. Cooking and sewing 


sports and games a prominent place in their conversation, these 
being predominantly baseball, vacation sports, and currently played 
games, The frequent references to trips can be attributed to the 
occurrence of unusual experiences during vacation travel. 

As a means of facilitating the identification of the leading prefer¬ 
ences at each grade level and to enable easy comparison among the 
grades, the first ten at each grade level are listed above in order of 
decreasing rank. 

The reader cannot but be struck with the similarity of the four 
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lists and the indication that the interests of children of the inter¬ 
mediate-grade ages are relatively stable, However, in studies of 
grade placement differences are especially significant. Subject to the 
scantiness of the data, the following tentative conclusions are ad¬ 
vanced. In general, topics that rank high or low in one grade are 
correspondingly high or low at the other grade levels. Apparently, 
children tend to talk less and less about their family and friends as 
they go through grade school; on the other hand, they talk more 
about school. Fourth-grade pupils seem to be more prone to fancies 
and daydreaming and to like inanimate nature better than the chil¬ 
dren of other ages. Apparently, fifth-grade children enjoy wild life 
more than the boys and girls at other grade levels. Fifth-grade chil¬ 
dren also seem to be developing an interest in current events, which 
increases in Grade VI. 


conversational topics in small schools and large 
Because experiences in urban and in rural communities may vary 
considerably, it was thought that the interests of pupils in these two 
environments might be significantly affected. With this possibility 
in mind the investigator organized the data in terms of the size of 
the community in which the co-operating school is located. Unfor¬ 
tunately, the data from the rural communities are too few to justify 
definite conclusions. The larger frequencies for the urban schools 
make the rank orders for them and for the total almost identical. 
Table III presents the absolute frequencies of mention and the rank 
order of the first ten items in each list. 

To the investigator the principal significance of a comparison of 
data in rural and urban communities lies in the agreement in the 
children’s interests as revealed in their verbal expression. A well- 
conceived curriculum should deal with topics of general appeal, and 
the children's interests in games and sports, pets, family and friends, 
school, and parties are about equal in both environments. 

Only further investigation can determine whether the seeming 
differences in rural and urban children’s interests are real, Assuming 
that they are real, it is interesting to conjecture on tlie possible fac¬ 
tors that may account for these differences. Probably the rural 
children have not had opportunities for long vacation trips, such as 
the urban children discuss. Neither do they, apparently, lead the 
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“rush-and-go” lives of the city children, and hence they have more 
time for indulging in fanciful thoughts and hopes and for mulling 
over their dreams. The low frequency of mention of wild life by 
the rural groups may argue the lack of interest in the familiar, or it 
may argue that better courses in natural science are offered in the 

TABLE III 


NUMBER OF TIMES EACH TOPIC WAS THE SUDJECT OF CHILDREN'S 

Conversation in Small and in Large Schools 


Topic 

Number op Times 
Discussed 

Rank Order of First 

Ten Tories 

Small 

Schools 

Large 

Schools 

All 

Schools 

Small 

Schools 

Large 

Schools 

All 

Schools 

Games and sports. 


280 

315 

1 

I 

I 

Personal experiences. 


237 

260 

4 

3 

2 

Trips , . .. .. 

■ 

242 

2S4 

9 5 

2 

3 

Pets and their tricks . . 


161 

187 

3 

4 

4 

Family and friends 

■9 

142 

l6l 

6.5 

s 

5 

Accidents. . 

ms 

116 

149 

2 

6 

6 

School. 

22 

96 

Il8 

5 

7 

7 

Parties. . . . - ► . ... 

H 

74 

88 

9 

8 

8 

Accomplishments (boasting) .., 

7 

72 

79 

8 ’ 

9 

9 

Shows and programs, 

18 

5& 

76 

. 

10 

Wild life. 

6 

68 

74 

,, 

10 

. . ■ 

Thoughts and dreams. 

19 

54 

73 

6.5 


. 

Current events (history, politics) 

12 

51 

63 

9-5 

. . . 

, 

Nature (elements, rocks, trees, 
plants). 

5 

49 

54 



Books (outside reading) . 

IO 

44 

54 

,. .. 

, . , 

.... 

Rides by vehicle. 

5 

43 

48 

,, 

, 

, , 

Holidays. 

4 

38 

42 

.. 

,, 


Helping others. 

2 

33 

35 

... 



Toys . 

Rides on animals .... 

4 

31 

35 


. . 


6 

27 

33 

_ 

... . 


Work as an occupation... 

9 

16 

25 

,, , F 

. 

. . . 

Cooking and sewing.. - > . 

2 

22 

24 




Riddles, jokes, and stories. . 

2 

11 

13 

.. - 




city schools. Impressions gained during the tabulation of the raw 
data would favor the latter view. Again, the more restricted lives 
of the rural boys and girls may lead to the relatively more frequent 
discussion of school and radio programs and books, these topics be¬ 
ing thus given higher ranks than they received in the urban counts. 
The figure amihudy indicate that the r ural children's lives give them 
more vital contact with serious occupation, or work. 
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SUMMATION OP RESULTS OE THE STUDV 
As in previous studies, there is general agreement on the appeal 
of certain topics of discussion. Personal experiences, play, and school 
rank high in all the investigations. The present study seems to indi¬ 
cate trips to be of more interest than did the earlier investigations. 
The results with regard to animals are discrepant, this study agree¬ 
ing with Fitzgerald's in finding animals not a particularly popular 
topic of discussion yet agreeing with Zyve's conclusion that animals 
as pets are interesting. Weather is consistently found to be of minor 
interest. A difference in classification may account for the dis¬ 
agreement with regard to objects, which Fitzgerald.found to be fre¬ 
quently discussed in children's letters but which were rarely included 
in the conversational topics identified by the present study. 

The following conclusions may be tentatively reached as a result 
of the study. In general, children of the ages represented like to talk 
about their games and sports, their pets, their unique experiences, 
experiences of their families and friends, and trips which they have 
enjoyed. Young children seemingly have more general interests, a 
tendency to concentrate on a few topics being apparent with the 
older pupils. Some interests, such as family doings, appear to wane 
as outside, interests, such as current events, begin to emerge. 

Owing to scanty data for children in rural situations, the possible 
differences and likenesses in their interests and those of urban boys 
and girls have not been surely identified. However, the preferences 
for conversational topics seem to be practically identical, any differ¬ 
ences that exist apparently resulting from variations in basic ex¬ 
periences. 

Perhaps the most significant specific contribution of this report 
is that it presents conclusions and issues which need further inves¬ 
tigation. It is hoped that other workers will be stimulated to an 
objective attack on the problem of children's preferences for con¬ 
versational topics by techniques which will eliminate undue adult 
influence. A gencial contribution, the writer believes, may well be a 
newly awakened or renewed desire on the part of teachers to study 
the interests and activities of their pupils in order that these may be 
utilized in vitalizing classroom situations and in enlivening the cur¬ 
riculum. 



THE READ ING-READINESS PROGRAM OF THE 
IRONWOOD PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


INEZ B, PETERSEN 

Public Schools, Ironwood, Michigan 

A significant problem in present-day education is that of deter¬ 
mining the reading readiness of a child before he enters Grade I. 
Recent researches have indicated that approximately 12 per cent of 
the general population needs special attention in reading. 1 

Reading disabilities seriously handicap pupils in their work in 
most school subjects, and as a result failure in mastery of school sub¬ 
jects has increased as reading requirements have grown. Schools are 
continually confronted with the problem of failing many pupils in 
each grade, the effect of such deficiency being cumulative. Thus, in 
many instances the child finds his tasks more and more difficult as 
he moves from grade to grade, and he becomes discouraged, drops 
out of school, and all too often emerges as a civic problem. 

There can be no doubt that the best place to give attention to 
reading disabilities is in Grade I, before any reading has taken place, 
rather than to wait until some later grade after poor habits in read¬ 
ing have become established. This many-sided problem may be 
stated as follows: How can the mental, the physical, and the social- 
emotional factors be considered when the child is taught to read? 
These are the aspects of the problem which have been considered in 
an attempt to institute a scientific reading procedure in the schools 
of Ironwood, Michigan. It is the purpose of this article to describe 
in some detail the essential features of the program which has been 
put into effect. 

MENTALITY AND READING READINESS 

During the school year 1934—35 a reading-readiness program was 
initiated in the kindergarten of the local schools. It was decided 

1 Marion Monroe, Children Who Camtof Reid, p. 17. Chicago; University oE Chi¬ 
cago Press, 1932. 
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first to determine the mental age and the intelligence quotient of 
every pupil in this department by administering the Stanford Revi¬ 
sion of the Binet-Simon Intelligence Scale. Kindergarten teachers, 
who had been taught in a special class how to administer and to 
interpret this test, began their intelligence-testing programs during 
the latter part of the year. Each teacher was instructed to hand into 
the child-accounting office the mental age and the intelligence quo¬ 
tient of each child in her room. These data were transferred to the 
pupil's permanent record card filed in that office, At the same time, 
the teacher was asked to hand in a few descriptive statements con¬ 
cerning each of her pupils. These were to include not only the child's 
reactions to the various tests but also something about his weak¬ 
nesses, special abilities, emotions, home conditions, and any informa¬ 
tion that the teacher thought might be of value to the first-grade 
teacher. Having access to these data at the beginning of the child's 
first year in the primary grade helped the first-grade teacher to 
understand her particular group and to adjust materials and meth¬ 
ods in the light of the information at hand. 

Next, the teachers were instructed in the use of the Lee-Clark 
Reading Readiness Test, 1 which was administered to all kinder¬ 
garten children. Although the Lee-Clark test is a group test, the 
groups were kept as small as possible (never more than four in a, 
group) because it was our belief that young children need close and 
careful observation and as much guidance as the tests permit. 

GROUPING PUPILS FOR READING 

All pupils who were to be in Grade I in the year 1935-36 were 
then divided into “transition" (non-reading) sections and ready-to- 
read sections. Since pupils scoring below twelve on the Lee-Clark 
test would, according to the test authors, probably fail, they were 
placed in the “transition group." Because few pupils scored below 
twelve, we decided to include also in the transition group all pupils, 
with a few exceptions, whose reading-readiness scores were below 
twenty-two and whose mental ages were five years or below. (Ac¬ 
cording to the authors of the Lee-Clark test, pupils who have scores 

1 J Murray Lee and Willis L Clark, Lee-Clark Reading Readiness Test Holly¬ 
wood, California! Southern School Book Depository! Ltd , 1931. 
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between twelve and twenty-two were likely to fail, two pupils failing 
out of five.) The teachers of transition groups were asked to observe 
their pupils closely and to make a special study of every pupil dur¬ 
ing the first six weeks of school, at the end of which it would be pos¬ 
sible for instructors to decide where each child should be placed. 
Ready-to-read groups were also checked after the first six weeks 
because we felt that irregularities might have crept in here and 
there. All grouping was based mainly on the teacher’s judgment of 
her pupils’ abilities. As a rule, however, pupils who had originally 
been classified as ready to read remained in the groups designated 
as such, while many of the pupils who were classified in the non¬ 
reading groups were transferred into a reading group. 

The teachers who were given transition groups were assigned com¬ 
paratively small classes in order that they might make complete case 
studies and that they might adapt themselves to a new procedure. 
The pupils with average and high reading-readiness scores were as¬ 
signed the regular minimum and maximum requirements of the first- 
grade course of study in reading. The transition groups were given 
a special orientation course, after which the couise of study could be 
met in part, depending on the various abilities. The following sug¬ 
gestions for procedure were issued at the beginning of the school 
year to the teachers of first-grade transition groups. 

One of the most important factors to consider in a non-reading group is giving 
the children opportunities for vital experiences which will enhance and make 
their learning more meaningful. If foreign material is put before the child for 
interpretation, the learning which results will in all probability be meaningless. 
The same holds true in reading. If meaning is not put into it, certainly thought 
cannot be gleaned from the printed page. 

So, especially in a transition group—and, for that matter, in any group— 
pupils must be provided with a foundation of meaningful facts or concepts, as 
well as a desire to want to learn to read, if satisfactory results are to be obtained. 
In any group one will find children lacking in experiences. Granted, many chil¬ 
dren who come to us have a wealth of information concerning pets, toys, 
stories, poems, rhymes, trips, music, and so forth, but many have a very meager 
background. According to the individual pupil reports made by the kinder¬ 
garten teachers, it is found that many of the pupils now placed in the transition 
group come from homes where experiences are not extensive and where a foreign 
language is spoken. Hence, we must aim to give these pupils a better back¬ 
ground as well as training in the use of the English language when they come to 
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us. Much, of course, has already been done in kindergarten, but we need to go 
still further. 

We have during the past years attempted to acquaint the children with cer¬ 
tain interesting things about which they should know. In our communi ty life we 
have worked out a series of lessons that deal with the school, the home, the 
farm, and so forth. This should form the basis for teaching in the first grades. 
Teachers in transition groups are asked to use the community outline as a basis 
for their reading, together with the outlines in language and health that have 
also been constructed for this grade. This should give vital material with which 
to work until the child is ready to read and thus, in a measure, provide for an 
enriched background as well as for the establishment of better language, social, 
physical, and emotional habits. 

Let us illustrate. The first unit in our community-life outline deals with the 
school The teacher, soon after school starts, is asked to conduct her pupils 
through the school to acquaint the pupils with their "day home.” They meet, 
for instance, the principal or the custodian, When they return to their room, 
they will converse freely about their trip and make up a little story about things 
they have observed, The following story might be the result. 

"We took a trip, 

“We met the principal. 

“We liked her. 

"She was happy. 1 ' 

This story could be printed on a large sheet of oak tag with a rubber-stamp 
set, and space could be left at the sides for a picture of the principal, A picture 
cut from a magazine could be used for this. Other stories, of course, cmild be 
made, such as stories about nature, science, pets, mother, and the like. A farm 
could be constructed, and stories about the farm or pupil activities could be 
related. There is no doubt that the child's initial experiences in learning to read 
will influence and color later reading habits. 

From these stories, which at first will be largely memory reading, will come 
word and phrase recognition. Many words will be taught in phrases, many as 
purely sight words Sentences and phrases, of course, should be quite short, the 
eye span of these children being fairly short, Picture illustration of words and 
phrases should be abundant and should be displayed wherever possible, objects 
in the room should be labeled, and incidental reading should abound. For a 
while, reading books and mechanics should be forgotten, unless there is a “felt” 
need for the first among the pupils. 

In all groups, and especially in a non-reading group, pupils must be brought 
into contact with as many experiences as possible. Many excursions should be 
made, discussed, and read about in class. Purposeful activity should be the re¬ 
sult of mental, social, physical, and emotional objectives which are essential 
to well-integrated personalities. Mental hygiene, for instance, may be taught 
incidentally in nature study and may include valuable lessons in social science, 
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health, and reading, as well as bring about worth-while activities. In com¬ 
munity life, the child will learn respect for, and courtesy toward, the storekeeper, 
the farmer, the policeman, the fireman, the janitor, and so focth; in language, 
lie will learn a few things about courtesy and. special days and such things as 
gratitude, thankfulness, spirit of giving, Easter joy, patriotism, and so forth. 
Ideals of conduct and proper mental adjustment must permeate all teaching 
and must invade all school materials. 

In every group, of course, teachers are asked to individualize instruction as 
much as possible, and it may often he well to have as many as tour or five read¬ 
ing groups within a class of thirty pupils. Some of these will need more drill 
than others, some will need more phonetic work, and some will need more teacher 
guidance. Material will also differ as to content and difficulty, and leadership 
and responsibility will vary with each division. In other words, all reading 
groups are flexible 

SPECIAL MATERIAL TOR ONE TRANSITION GROUP 

In the largest transition group the procedure outlined in these 
suggestions was somewhat changed. During the early part of the 
school year we became interested in The Visual Readers y x and we 
decided to use these books in this group, which was considered our 
special problem class. 

There were several reasons for selecting the Keystone material. 
We felt that the subject matter would particularly appeal to these 
pupils because it contained common situations and topics suitable 
for children of meager mentality and social background. We believed 
the method would interest children of various types, especially the 
slower pupils, because of its appeal to the senses and the provision 
made for interesting repetition. The material is presented through 
the use of stereographs and lantern slides, which would enable the 
slow pupils to associate words with meanings as they exist in life- 
situations. So far our experiences with this method have been favor¬ 
able, The group designated as School 3 in Tables I and II constitute 
this class. 


REORGANIZATION OF PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 
What will happen to the pupils who remain in the transition 
group? The plan is to reorganize the primary department in such a 
way that there will be no Grade I, II, or III. Instead, these will be 
designated as the “primary grades.” Ready-to-read pupils will re- 

T Mildred S. Smith, Florence E. Bergstrom, and Walter E. Dixon, The Visiia 
Readers, Meadville, Pennsylvania: Keystone View Co , 1930. 
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main in the primary grades for three ot fewer years, while some tran¬ 
sition pupils will probably remain four years, It is hoped that the use 
of special materials and methods, such as the visual method men¬ 
tioned, will enable many pupils in the transition groups to complete 
the primary grades in the normal period of three years. 

TESTING SIGHT AND HEARING OP PUPILS 

For a number of years regular inspections of the eyes, ears, nose, 
throat, teeth, and general physical condition of the pupils have been 
made. Questionable cases are referred to the health department 
where, as far as possible, pupils receive the necessary attention. 
Every year each kindergarten child is vaccinated for smallpox and 
inoculated against diphtheria. Some of these examinations have been 
extended in connection with the reading-readiness program, espe¬ 
cially the testing of eyes and ears after the child enters Grade I. 

Early in the year we procured the Keystone-Setts ophthalmic tele- 
binocular, which is adapted for binocular tests of visual functions. 
Teachers and principals were trained in administering these eye 
tests so that each teacher would know the irregularities existing 
within her group and would give these defects consideration in all 
instruction. Thus, she knew where to place the near-sighted child 
and the far-sighted child; she knew the pupil with fusion difficulties; 
and, being aware of the weaknesses of her group, she adapted mate¬ 
rials and methods to the various needs, The course of instruction 
in some schools was supplemented with stereograph slides. (These 
are invaluable for eye recreation, particularly with children who are 
having difficulty with fusion of vision. Generous use of stereographs 
goes far toward preventing difficulties in eye co-ordination, which 
many children experience.) 

In Ironwood eye specialists have become interested in our work, 
and there is no doubt that in a few years regular eye-training classes 
will be held by these doctors, in co-operation with the schools, for 
the purpose of developing muscular eye co-ordination in pupils 
whose defects cannot be remedied by glasses. One of these special¬ 
ists became so interested in our work that he took a special course in 
Chicago and is now conducting eye-training classes for pupils who 
have been referred to him through our program. It is hoped that, 
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in time, teachers will be able to conduct similar classes in their own 
rooms under the advice and guidance of these doctors. 

Hearing was tested by the 5-A audiometer, an apparatus designed 
for individual testing. Each child who had a loss of 6 per cent or 
more in one or both ears was reported to his parents, who were asked 
to consult a physician, Children who had a loss of less than 6 per 
cent were kept under close observation and will be retested from 
time to time, We are not yet certain concerning the reliability of 
this test for pupils in Grade I, The same holds true for the tele- 
binocular tests* 

The real remedy for defective hearing is medical treatment. Even 
treatment will not help in all cases, and the parents of many pupils 
cannot afford to give them proper medical attention. Thus, use must 
be made of measures which can be taken in the schoolroom, Al¬ 
though comparatively little in the way of real cure can be expected 
for all pupils, there are a number of measures which can be taken 
and which will help greatly. The following instructions have been 
issued to the teachers for the observation of hearing difficulties. 

1. Each teacher must find out the cases of deficient hearing in her room and 
those which are to be under observation, 

3, Seat hard-of-hearing people at the front of the room and away from the 
ventilation fan and other noises and distractions. 

3. If the child has only one poor ear, seat him on the side of the room where 
the tones of your voice will strike the good ear first. 

4. When talking to these people, enunciate clearly, using full lip-movements, 
and speak somewhat more slowly than you would in addressing a child with 
normal hearing, Do not exaggerate, however. 

5. If it is apparent that a child with defective hearing is failing more on oral 
than written work, give greater emphasis to written work produced by him in 
measuring his achievement. This does not mean that he should be excluded 
from doing oral work. Oral contacts are especially important for a child with 
poor hearing, If he is cut off from oral contacts, he will tend to become anti¬ 
social and avoid people because of fear that he is being ridiculed, 

6. Don’t stand so a child has to face the light to watch a teacher 
Don't ask child to lip read at a distance of more than thTee feet or so, 

8. Child’s eyes should be on level with teacher's lips, 

9. Be sure the hard-of-hearing child is looking at you before you begin to 
speak. 

STANDARDIZED TEST RESULTS 

Two standardized tests were administered to the transition 
groups during the months of March and April, 1936. Tables I and II 
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TABLE I 

Average Scores Obtained dy Transition Groups on 
Gates Silent Reading Tests, Form 2 
Administered in March, 1936 


Average Score (Test Norn = i,6) 


Scnoot* 

Type 1 , 
Word Rec¬ 
ognition , 

Type a, 
Word Phrase, 
and Sen¬ 
tence Reading 

Type 3 , 

Reading of 
Directions 

All 

T^’pea 


2 3 

i 6 

1-7 

I 0 

2 . .. . , . . 

1 8 

5 

1 5 

I 6 

3 . 

2 0 

1 6 

1 8 

I 8 

4 . 

2.1 

1 6 

1 7 

1 8 

5- 

2 I 

1 6 

1 8 

i .9 

All schools. 

2.1 

1 ,6 

1 7 

1 8 


TABLE II 


average Scores Obtained by Transition Groups and by All First- 
Grade Pupils on Metropolitan Achievement Test in Reading 
Form B, Administered in April, 1936 


Group 


Ayehage Scobe (Test Noum=>i 

7 ) 


Teat 1 

Test 2 

Teat 3 

Teat 4 

Teat 5 

Test 6 

All Testa 


School 1: 








Transition group. 

2-3 

I 6 

2 6 

1 .2 

I 9 

1 8 

1 9 

All pupils. 

School 2; 

2 . S 

2 3 

2 6 

1. to 

2 4 

1 10 

2.3 

Transition group.. .. 

1 8 

1 6 

I 4 

I 2 

I 9 

1 8 

1 6 

All pupils. 

School 3' ^ 

2 4 

2 4 

1 10 

2 4 

2 2 

1 8 

2 2 

Transition group... 

2 1 

i -7 

1 8 

1.4 

I 8 

1 7 

i -7 

All pupils. 

School 4: 

2 6 

2 4 

2 3 

2 2 

2 3 

1 10 

2-3 

Transition group . 

2.2 

2 r 

1 8 

1 6 

2 2 

I 8 

1 0 

All pupils. 

School 5. 

2 6 

2.4 

1 10 

2 1 

2 3 

1 9 

2.2 

Transition group 

1.9 

1 8 

r 8 

1 4 

2 X 

1 9 

1.8 

All pupils . 

2 8 

2 - 5 

2 5 

2 6 

2 5 

2 1 

2-5 

All schools: 








Transition groups. 

2 1 

1 7 

1 8 

I 4 

1 10 

1 8 

I 8 

All pupils... 

2 7 

2 4 

2.4 

2 2 

2 3 

1 10 

2 3 
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reveal that in "AH Types" these groups scored at or above the norm. 
The Metropolitan Achievement Test in Reading, Form E, was ad¬ 
ministered to all first-grade pupils in April, Table II indicates that 
the entire grade, including the transition groups, scored six months 
above the national norm. The test results show, then, that the 
reading-readiness program has been successful. 

SUMMARY 

When the first-grade teacher receives the kindergarten child, she 
knows several things that should be of value to her in determining 
each pupil’s readiness to read and in adjusting her methods of pro¬ 
cedure to the abilities of individual children. She knows the child’s 
mental age; she has his reading-readiness score; she has his health 
record; she has definite instructions as to procedure in her particular 
group and, in some instances, especially chosen commercial mate¬ 
rials. As soon as possible she secures audiometer and telebinocular 
records. From the report made by the kindergarten teacher she 
knows something about the child's social background, his emotional 
stability, his outstanding characteristics, and his physical handi¬ 
caps. 

So far as mastery of mechanics and subject matter is concerned, 
standardized test 9 show favorable results. In addition, pupils under 
this program seem more interested in reading than in previous years. 
Our conclusions, based on extensive and close observations, as to 
concomitants are positive rather than negative. The teachers hearti¬ 
ly subscribe to the procedure and feel that, so far, the new reading 
program has been a success. 

Parents have also indorsed the experiment, as is demonstrated by 
the fact that nearly all parent-teachers’ associations in the city have 
asked that the procedure be explained to them, and at no time have 
we met with anything but approval. From all indications, this work 
will continue, with a few changes and some elaborations, during com¬ 
ing school years. 



PRACTICAL SPEECH CORRECTION IN 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


DOROTHY M DAVIS 
State University of Iowa 


More and more, administrators who formulate the educational 
policies of the schools are coming to feel that certain responsibilities 
which have been neglected in the past should be shouldered by the 
school. One of the major problems undertaken by the more pro¬ 
gressive educational institutions is the task of equipping handi¬ 
capped children for life. In this group are included the blind, the 
deaf, the crippled, the mentally defective, and the speech defective. 

Surveys reveal that one out of every hundred school children is a 
stutterer. 1 This figure means that there are nearly three times as 
many stuttering children as there are blind and deaf-mute children 
combined. These statistics do not present the entire picture: for 
every stutterer there are nine other children presenting other types 
of speech defects. Approximately 10 per cent of the school popula¬ 
tion, then, have difficulties with speech. 

According to Dr. Rogers, 5 speech correction was first introduced 
into the public schools of the United States in 1910, and at the time 
of his study over eighty American school systems were employing 
special teachers qualified to deal with this problem. Wisconsin is 
perhaps the most progressive state, for it has, through state appro¬ 
priation of funds, established speech correction in twenty-one of its 
major cities. 

The number of cases handled by each speech correctionist in the 
public schools is worthy of comment. Cities in the United States 
having one speech teacher have an average school enrolment of fif¬ 
teen thousand. In terms of cases, each teacher, preceding correction, 
handles in the neighborhood of fifteen hundred cases. It is indeed a 

1 Lee Edward Travis, Speech Pathology, p 97 New York-D Appleton & Co, 1931. 

J James Frederick Rogers, The Speech Defective School Child United States Office of 
Education Bulletin No 7i ! 93 T 
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superhuman task for one person to handle adequately such a tre¬ 
mendous group. Ideally, no speech teacher should handle more than 
175 cases at one time. 

The first task of the speech pathologist is to discover the pupils 
who need remedial work. This task is best accomplished by making 
a survey at the beginning of each school year. The methods of this 
survey vary with the age of the child being treated. Kindergarten 
children and those in the first two grades of the elementary school 
are best tested by means of an especially prepared picture-book. 
This book is so constructed that the child, in naming familiar pic¬ 
tured objects, is given an opportunity to try each English speech 
sound in all possible combinations and in all three positions in a 
word, that is, initially, medially, and finally. For instance, if it is 
desired to test the child's ability to pronounce the letter r, having 
him name pictures of a rabbit, a marble, and a car would tell what 
he does with that particular sound in the three possible positions. 
To children who are able to read are presented lists of sentences 
in which all English speech sounds are used in all combinations and 
positions. 

After the survey is complete, the speech correctionist must enrol 
her pupils in classes. No speech pathologist works at one time with 
defectives of two types. For example, stutterers and lispers need 
different kinds of training, and a stutterer would not profit from 
being in a group with lispers. The task, then, is to diagnose each 
case and assign the child to a class. Although each speech defective 
is an individual problem, he will fall in one of the following general 
classifications: stuttering; lisping; delayed speech; letter-substitut¬ 
ing; oral inaccuracy; voice deficiency; or organic defects, such as 
cleft palate, harelip, paralysis, or defective hearing. 

Classes are kept as small as possible. In fact, in many cases it has 
been found advisable to treat each child separately. On the other 
hand, group work may be advantageous, for competition within the 
group and the audience situation are often a stimulus to hard work 
Furthermore, it is wise to keep in one class children of approximately 
the same age, for at different age levels the same material does not 
prove equally interesting, nor the same methods equally effective. 

Ideally, some cases should he met daily and others at least three 
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times a week, but often under a heavy case load the speech correc- 
tionist is unable to meet her children more than once a week. Even 
under these circumstances the improvement made by the children 
is gratifying. Usually classes do not exceed twenty minutes in 
length, for young children cannot attend to any one problem for 
more than that length of time. 

The speech correctionist, before commencing remedial work, 
should make a detailed study of each child. This study is probably 
most complete in the case of stuttering, for here any seemingly trivial 
occurrence in the past may have an important bearing on the pres¬ 
ent difficulty. An adequate study includes a family history, designed 
to give information about physical, mental, emotional, or speech 
deficiencies among the child's relatives; a personal history, which 
sheds light on his development from birth to the present time; a 
physical examination, to determine whether his speech defect can be 
remedied only by medical attention; an intelligence test, to give 
the correctionist some idea of the child's ability to learn and of the 
standard of achievement possible for him; a personality inventory, 
to determine whether there are complexes developing as a result of 
his defect; and a school-achievement history, which shows whether 
his defect is acting to retard him in his school work. When all this 
information is assembled, the speech pathologist is able to evaluate 
adequately each case and to decide on a program of correction. 

Another service of the speech teacher arises as a result of the 
family history. To gain this history, a call on the family of each child 
is imperative. In this interview the correctionist has a splendid op¬ 
portunity to explain to the parents the factors in the environment 
which may be aggravating the child’s condition, and she can enrol 
their co-operation in removing these conditions as far as possible. 
When the school-achievement history is obtained, the correctionist 
can discuss in detail with his classroom teacher the child whose 
speech is abnormal. After the classroom teacher is fully acquainted 
with the child's problem, she too can do much by her co-operation 
in helping the speech defective to recover. 

The elaborate subject of therapy will not be discussed here, but 
a few words on the results of speech correction will be fitting. I11 
Wisconsin the work of a representative year resulted in the correc- 
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tion of 25 per cent of the stutterers and the improvement of 59 per 
cent more. This result does not mean that there is no hope for the 
other 16 per cent but that in a single year a fourth of the stutterers 
were corrected. Considered over a period of years, relatively few 
stutterers are unaffected by consistent speech, work. In other types 
of defects, as would he expected, the percentage of correction is 
higher. In Wisconsin in the same year (1929-30) approximately 40 
per cent were corrected, and 47 per cent were improved. 

In the majority of schools the opportunity for service by the 
speech correctionist is not limited to the correction of speech defects. 
Often she is the only member of the elementary-school faculty who 
has had more than the average training in general psychology, child 
psychology, and mental hygiene. As a result, the speech teacher is 
often consulted on the best course of action to pursue with problem 
children. 

Often she is the only person in the school system who has had 
training in dealing with the partially deaf child. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances she may organize a class for these children. In this class 
she is able to give the children help in the use of lip reading, or she 
can send them to competent specialists who can equip them with the 
type of hearing aid which best fits their individual cases. She also 
teaches them to utilize to the best advantage what hearing they have 
and to overcome those peculiarities of speech which often are char¬ 
acteristic of the partially deaf person. She may also help to keep the 
partially deaf child from developing personality difficulties. 

Another service that she often renders is to conduct evening 
classes in local night schools to aid adults in overcoming their speech 
handicaps. The majority of these adults did not have an oppor¬ 
tunity to attend speech-correction classes as children, 

In addition to these services, the training of the average speech 
correctionist equips her to deal with reading disabilities in a diagnos¬ 
tic capacity and to advise the classroom teacher on the best tech¬ 
niques of retraining in each case. 

Certainly no type of work is more satisfactory than that of a 
speech correctionist, for the results of her work are easily measured, 
and any improvement in a child's speech is indeed an improvement 
in the equipment with which he faces life. 



CORRELATIONS OF VOCABULARY KNOWLEDGE 
WITH OTHER ABILITIES AND TRAITS IN 
GRADE I 1 


FRANK T. WILSON 
Hunter College, New York City 


INTRODUCTION 

This report presents a minor phase of a study carried oil in 1933- 
36 in the primary grades of the Horace Mann School of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, In an earlier article 1 the writer dc- 
scribed the conditions under which this study was made and reported 
the correlations found between various factors and the information 
tests of two reading-readiness tests. 

This report presents correlations derived from measures of vocab¬ 
ulary with seventy-six other measures and appraisals of the same 
pupils. The following three vocabulary tests were given, for which a 
combined score was computed. 

1, Both lists for the vocabulary test in the Stanford Revision of 
the Binet-Simon Intelligence Scale. 

2. Twenty words from the action-agent test of the Woodworth 
and Wells Association Tests: 3 


sleeps 

blows 

stings 

scratches 

shoots 

gallops 

flies 

melts 

aches 

bites 

sails 

explodes 

swims 

boils 

roars 

burns 

floats 

mews 

cut 9 

growls 



1 Prepared with the assistance of the United States Works Progress Administration, 
New York City, Project 65-97-2951 Subproject 25, 

’ Frank T, Wilson, "Correlations of Information with Other Abilities and Traits in 
Grade I” Elementary School Journal, XXXVII (December, 1936), 295-301, 

3 R. S Woodworth and Frederic Lyman Wells, Association Tests, p 6a. Psychologi¬ 
cal Monographs, Vol, XIII, No. 5. Princeton, New Jersey Psychological Review Co,, 

I9II. 
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3, The following twenty-live words from Smith's list: 1 


button 

icy 

told 

allow 

too 

velvet 

Saturday 

cylinder 

paint 

brownie 

worry 

bosom 

watermelon 

scarlet 

week 

saber 

Hon 

pillar 

twin 


race 

dry 

prison 


chest 

sometime 

dynamite 



The twenty-five words from the Smith list were selected as fol¬ 
lows: Lists A and D in the study were combined, and every fourth 
word was chosen. Three or four of these randomly selected words 
were dropped, however, and more suitable words from the list were 
substituted. The three tests were given individually in the manner 
prescribed in the directions. 

The data of this report are in terms of correlations obtained by 
the rank-order method. To make it possible to secure the rank- 
orders, all measures and appraisals were reduced to numerical scores. 
Owing to lack of facilities it was not feasible to make all the compu¬ 
tations that were possible in the original study. A “finder" device 
was used to select for computation the correlations that seemed to 
promise significance. It is believed that through the use of this de¬ 
vice, although it was not altogether accurate, all the high and fairly 
high correlations were found. Most of the correlations omitted were 
probably nearer .00 than .50. The probable errors of rank-order cor¬ 
relation coefficients, when the number of cases is 25, range from 
±.0237 for .90 to ±.1335 for .10. 

The validity of many of the measures and appraisals is uncertain. 
Few correlations of seemingly unusual size were obtained, however, 
and few which were inconsistent with other correlations for the 
same kinds of traits and abilities as found in the complete data of the 
original study. The opinion of the teacher, of the school psycholo¬ 
gist, and of other qualified persons who have studied the figures, is 
that the results have rather high validity. 

FINDINGS 

Table I shows the forty-eight computed correlations of the total 
vocabulary test with the other tests used in the study. The range of 

1 Madorah Elizabeth Smith, An Investigation of the Development of the Sentence and 
the Extent of Vocabulary hi Young Children, p. 51, University of Iowa Studies in Child 
Welfare, Vol. Ill, No, 5, Iowa City, Iowa; University of Iowa, 1926, 
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TABLE I 

CORRELATIONS OF TOTAL RESULTS ON VOCAUULARY TESTS 
with Forty-eigiit Other Measures 

Correlation with. 


Measure Correlated Vocabulary 

TesLs 

Van Wagenen Reading Readiness Tests, Perception of 

Relations. . 61 

Gates Reading Diagnosis Tests: 

XI, 1, Repeat Nonsense Words*. 55 

X, 3 and 4, Give IniLial and Final Sounds. ,54 

Van Wagenen Reading Readiness Tests, Memory Span for 

Ideas.53 

Gates Reading Diagnosis Tests' 

VIII, 2j Word Recognition, Visual Presentation.49 

X, Total, Auditory Perception Techniques.46 

XI, 2, Distinguish Words , . . ... .45 

IX, 9, [Give] Letter Sounds.44 

Mental age..41 

Teacher’s ranking in reading ability, November, 1933, 

prediction. .40 

Metropolitan Readiness Test, Total .40 

Van Wagnenen Reading Readiness Tests, Range of Infor¬ 
mation . .. .39 

Intelligence quotient., ., -39 

Metropolitan Readiness Test, Numbers ..3S 

Gates Reading Diagnosis Tests: 

XIII, 1 and 2, Write Words. .37 

XIII, 3, Write Letters. .37 

Total letter-knowledge tests... . .35 

Gates Rending Diagnosis Tests, XV, 3, Memory Span, 

Nonsense Syllables.... 34 

Gates Primary Reading Test, Type 2, Word, Phrase, and 

Sentence Reading. .33 

Metropolitan Readiness Test, Information . .32 

Gates Reading Diagnosis Tests, IX, n, Name Lower- 

Case Letters. 3° 

Gates Primary Reading Test, Type i, Word Recognition 29 
Total number of errors , ... 29 

Teacher’s ranking in reading ability, May, 1934.27 

Gates Primary Reading Test, Type 3, Reading of Direc¬ 
tions , .. . ■ 2 7 

Gates Reading Diagnosis Tests, X, 2, Recognition of 

Letter Sounds. . ■ -27 

* This lest wns (ulminlslcretl as a menwry span lest of syllables 
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TABLE I —Continued 

Correlation with 


Measure Correlated Vocabulary 

Tests 

Stone and Grover Classification Test for Beginners in 

Reading, Part II... .. .26 

Hcaly Picture Completion Test, II.22 

Gates Reading Diagnosis Tests, IX, io, Name Capital 

Letters. ,18 

Developmental index, 13 

Gates Reading Diagnosis Tests, X, i> Recognition of 

Blended Letter Sounds. . . 06 

Healy-Femald Mare and Foal Test, Time. .04 

Chronological age.03 

Perseveration (Maller-Elkin Attention Test).03 

Nutrition. 02 

Height . .01 

Perception, visual . 00 

Healy-Femald Mare and Foal Test, Errors.00 

Reversals, visual perception. — ,01 

Gates Reading Diagnosis Tests, XIII, 3, (Adapted) Write 

Capitals, Small Letters, and Digits. — ,02 

Weight. —.06 

Personal traits. — 10 

Seguin-Witmer-Sylvester Form Board, Time. — n 

Personality rating. — . 13 

Grip. —.26 

Motor co-ordination... —.32 

Reversals, auditory perception,. .. — ,36 

Undesirable behavior traits. . . —.38 


Average. ,20 


the correlations is from —.38 to +.61. Ten correlations are nega¬ 
tive; thirty-six, positive, The average of the correlations is .20. 

Table II shows correlations by certain groupings of measures. 
The five correlations between vocabulary and reading tests average 
.31; the thirteen correlations between vocabulary and letter tests 
average ,32; the thirteen correlations between vocabulary and mental 
tests average ,31; the nine correlations between vocabulary and 
psychophysical measures average - .04; and the six correlations be¬ 
tween vocabulary and personality measures average — .12. 
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TABLE II 

Correlations of Total Results on Vocabulary Tests 


WITH OTHER TWPES OF MEASURES 

Coifdulllln With 

Measure Correlated \ocnbulary 

Teats 

Reading tests: 

Gates Primary Reading Test: 

Type i, Word Recognition . ,29 

Type 2 } Word, Phrase, and Sentence Reading, .33 

Type 3, Reading of Directions. .27 

Teacher's ranking in reading ability, November, 

1933, prediction. .40 

Teacher's ranking in reading ability, May, 1934 . .27 

Average. 31 

Range.+,40 to +.27 

Letter tests: 

Gates Reading Diagnosis Tests: 

VIII, 2, Word Recognition, Visual Presentation 49 

IX, 9, [Give] Letter Sounds. 44 

IX, 10, Name Capital Letters. 18 

IX, ii, Name Lower-Case Letters. 30 

X, Recognition of Blended Letter Sounds.,. .06 

X, 2, Recognition of Letter Sounds. .27 

X, 3 and 4, Give Initial and Final Sounds .. -54 

X, Total, Auditory Perception Techniques.... 46 

XI, 2, Distinguish Words,, ,.. 45 

XIII, 1 and 2, Write Words. 37 

XIII, 3, Write Letters.. .... 37 

XIII, 3 (Adapted), Write Capitals, Small Let¬ 
ters, and Digits. — 02 

Stone and Grover Classification Test for Be¬ 
ginners 111 Reading, Fart II . .26 

Average. .. . 3 3 

Range.+ 54 to — .02 

Mental tests: 

Gates Reading Diagnosis Tests: 

XI, i, Repeat Nonsense Words*. *55 

XV, 3, Memory Span, Nonsense Syllables .... 34 

♦This test was administered ns a memory-span lest of syllables 
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TABLE IT —Continued 

Measure Correlated 

Correlation with 
Vocabulary 


Teats 

Mental tests—continued: 

Metropolitan Readiness Test: 

Numbers . .. . 

.38 

Information .-. 

*32 

Van Wagenen Reading Readiness Tests: 

Range of Information. 

*39 

Perception of Relations. 

.61 

Memory Span for Ideas.. 

53 

Healy Picture Completion Test, II. 

,22 

Healy-Fernald Mare and Foal Test, Time. 

,04 

Healy-Fernald Mare and Foal Test, Errors . ,., 

,00 

Seguin-Witmer-Sylvester Form Board, Time. .. 

— .11 

Mental age... 


Intelligence quotient. . 

39 

Average. 

3 i 

Range,... 

+ 61 to — .11 

Psychophysical measures: 

Chronological age. 

03 

Developmental index . . , . 

* x 3 

Grip,. . 

“ .16 

Height. 

.01 

Motor co-ordination . 

-32 

Nutrition. .. . 

02 

Perception, visual . 

,00 

Perseveration (Maller-Elkin Attention Teat). 


Weight. 

— 06 

Average. , . 

-.04 

Range. 

■f. 13 to —.32 

Personality measures: 

Personal traits . .,, , ... .. . 

— .10 

Personality rating. . 

'■13 

Reversals, auditory perception. 

”.36 

Reversals, visual perception. 

— ■ 01 

Total number of errors . 

29 

Undesirable behavior traits .., . 

-.38 

Average. .. 

— ,12 

Range . 

+ .29 to - .38 
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It should be remembered that many other measures in these five 
groupings of tests were made besides those used in computing the 
averages given in Table II, The correlations of these other measures 
with the vocabulary tests were not computed because the "finder” 
device indicated that they would be low. It appears, therefore, that 
the averages given are higher than would have been obtained had all 
the correlations concerned been found and used. For instance, four¬ 
teen reading tests were given, but only five correlations with vocabu- 

TABLE III 

Average correlations or a Group or Reading- 
Achievement Tests with various 

PSYCHOLOGICAL MEASURES 


Measure Cot dialed 

Correlation with 
Reading Teals 

Mental age (Stanford-Binet). 

.... SI 

Memory span (averages). 

... .42 

Intelligence quotient (Stanford-Binet). 

.33 

Vocabulary (composite). 

.31 

Performance tests (averages). 

. 30 

Perseveration (Mailer-Elkin Attention Test),, 

.. • -23 

Perception (an original test) . 

.22 


lary were used. If the correlations for the other nine had been com¬ 
puted, the average hoc the fourteen reading tests would probably 
have been lower than .31. 

Table III shows average correlations of some individual measures 
and some groupings of measures with reading-achievement tests, 
which were found in the data of the complete study and which are 
interesting for purposes of comparison, 

CONCLUSION 

It would seem that, for these first-grade children, there were no 
significant relations between vocabulary knowledge and reading or 
between vocabulary knowledge and other abilities. 







SELECTED REFERENCES ON PUBLIC-SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION. II 


WILLIAM C. REAVIS and NELSON B ( HENRY 
Uiuyetsity of Chicago 


The January number of the Elementary School Journal presented 
selected references on general administration, state school adminis¬ 
tration, city school administration, and supervision. The references 
presented in this article are concerned with teaching staff, school 
finance, business management, and public relations. The period 
covered in the selection of the references is November i, 1935, to 
October 31,1936. 

Teaching Staff 1 

50. Altstetteh, M. L. "Do Extra Tasks Add an Extra Day to the Teacher's 

Week?" Nation's Schools, XVI (December, 193s), 3 $~ 3 < 5 . 

Notes trends in educational practices which arc imposing additional demands 
upon the teacher's time 

51. Baldwin, Robert D. "Professional Salary Schedules for Teachers/ 1 

American School Board Journal, XCII (June, 1936), 26-27 ;XCIII (July, 
1936), 19-21. 

Considers data pertaining to salary schedules in West Virginia and enunciates 
principles that apply to every city or state, 

52. Bennett, H. Arnold, "The loyalty Laws—A Pragmatic View/ 1 School 

Review^ XLIV (May, 1936), 337-47 

Since twenty-two states have enacted loyalty laws, it is necessary to determine 
on a rational basis the principles at issue in teacher-oath legislation The author 
of this article discusses four such principles 

S3- California State Department of Education. Laws and Regulations 
Governing the Retirement of Teachers, Department of Education Bulletin 
No. 3, Sacramento, California: State Department of Education, 1936. 
Pp. vi-f-32. 

Contains provisions of the school code (including recent changes) with respect 
to teacher retirement and the resulting modifications in rules and regulations 
of the administrative board, 

1 See also Item 573 (Simon) in the List of selected references appearing in the Novem¬ 
ber, 1936, number of the School Review 
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54. Chambers, M, M. "Taking Tenure to Court," Nation's Schools, XVII 

(May, 1936), 31-32. 

A report oi rulings ol the courts in several important cases in the enforcement 
of teacher-tenure laws, 

55. Chambers, M. M. “Enforced Celibacy in Schools," Nation’s Schools, 

XVIII (August, 1936), 31-32. 

A report of conflicting views as evidenced by court opinions with reference to 
the employment of married women as teachers 

56. Cross, Henry A. "Democratic Technique and the Inglewood Salary 

Policy/ 1 American School Board Journal, XCII (February, 1936), 28-30, 
73. 

Discusses eight factors that must operate freely and fully in the preparation of 
a salary schedule if it is to be mutually acceptable to all groups concerned 

57 Dotjglass, Haul R., and Taylor, William. "Light Loads and Heavy/ 1 
Nation's Schools, XVIII (August, 1936), 35-37. 

Report of an investigation of the teaching load in Montana high schools in 
* 933 - 34 - 

58. Evenden, E, S. “Are Teachers Educated? 11 Nation's Schools, XVII 

(March, 1936), 39~4i. 

Some interesting facts taken from the reports of the National Survey of Lhe 
Education of Teachers are interpreted in the light of present conditions in the 
schools. 

59. A Handbook on Teacher Tenure. Research Bulletin of the National Educa¬ 

tion Association, Vol. XIV, No. 4. Washington: Research Division of 
the National Education Association, 1936- Pp, 165-96, 

Report of the various actions of the National Education Association and a sum¬ 
mary of the legal basis of teacher tenure in the United States. Also a brief 
memorandum regarding teacher tenure in foreign countries, 

60. Herda, F. J, “Some Aspects of the Relative Instructional Efficiency of 

Men and Women Teachers/ 1 Journal of Educational Research, XXIX 
(November, 1935), 196-203. 

Report of a study of the judgments of higli-school pupils and of school super¬ 
intendents with reference to the efficiency of men and women as teachers. Also 
compares the success of pupils in the classes taught by women with that of 
classes taught by men, these ratings being based on the results of the Minne¬ 
sota state examinations. 

61. National Education Association, Committee on Tenure. Court De¬ 

cisions on Teacher Tenure m ig 35 . Washington: National Education 
Association, 1936. Pp. 48. 

Surveys the court decisions on teacher tenure in 1935, bringing up to date the 
report made in June, 1935. 
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62. Nelson, E. H, "Planning for Retirement," Journal of the National Educa¬ 

tion Association, XXV (May, 1936), 145. 

A suggestive discussion of the attitude of teachers toward compulsory retire¬ 
ment 

63, The Preparation of Teachers' Salary Schedules: Part I, Administrative and 

Fact-finding Procedures, pp, 1-48; Part II, Drafting the Schedule, pp. 
49-100. Research Bulletin of the National Education Association, Vol, 
XIV, Nos, 1 and 2. Washington: Research Division of the National 
Education Association, 1936. 

Part I presents issues that must be met by persons responsible for the drafting 
of salary schedules for teachers in city school systems. Part II deals with ad¬ 
ministrative and statistical procedures in the preparing of salary schedules in 
city school systems, 

64. Teacher Retirement Legislation for Kentucky . Bulletin of the Bureau of 

School Service, Vol. IX, No. 1. Lexington, Kentucky: College of Edu¬ 
cation, University of Kentucky, 1936. Pp, 106. 

Presents the factual and theoretical basis upon which sound retirement legisla¬ 
tion must be based and outlines a proposed retirement law for Kentucky. 

65. Threlkeld, A. L, “Cumulative Sick-Leave Plan Is Successful," Nation's 

Schools, XVII (January, 1936), 30. 

A valuable statistical report And interpretation of the Denver sick-leave plan. 

66, Townsend, M, Ernest. “Supplying Teachers for Young America,” Jour¬ 

nal of the National Education Associaiion } XXV (May, 1936), 143-44. 

An interesting discussion of the requirements of the teaching profession from 
the point of view of the selection and training of recruits. 

School Finance 

67, Chambers, M, M. "Progress in State School Finance,” Nation's Schooht 

XVI (November, 1935), 37-3S, 

A brief review of significant legislation during 1935 in representative states. 

68 , Chism, Leslie L. The Economic Ability of the Stales To Finance Public 

Schools . Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 669. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1936. Pp. vi+170. 

A comparative study of the ability of the various states to support their schools 
if a model tax system should be adopted by all the states. 

69. Chism, Leslie L. "Effect of the Retail Sales Tax on the Relative Ability 

of the States To Support Education: A Study in Federal Relations/ 1 
Journal of Educational Research , XXX (September, 1936), 44-46 
An analysis which indicates that the use of the retail sales tax produces a vary¬ 
ing effect on the measures of the ability to support schools in different states 
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70. Chism, Leslie L. "Let's Talk about Taxes/ 1 Nation's Schools, XVIII 

(September, 1936), 27-29. 

A brief summary of an extensive investigation comparing the returns from pres¬ 
ent sources of tax revenue with the yield of a model tax system in different 
states. 

71. Coffman, Lotus D. "Federal Support and Local Responsibility for 

Education," Official Report of the Department of Superintendence t ipjd, 
pp. 89-97. Washington: Department of Superintendence of the Na¬ 
tional Education Association, 1936. 

Advocates a program of federal aid in line with the recommendations of the 
National Advisory Committee on Education 

72. Covert, Timon. "Financial Situation of the Public Schools/ 1 School Life, 

XXI (June, 1936), 2S3-S4. 

Brief report on closed schools and expenditures for schools ill 1935-36 in thirty- 
nine states 

73. Covert, Timon. "State School Support Plans/ 1 School Life , XXII 

(October, 1936), 57-58, 60 

Detailed statement of state-aid programs as defined by recent legislation in 
California and Ohio, 

74. The Efforts of the States To Support Education. Research Bulletin of the 

National Education Association, Voi XIV, No. 3. Washington: Re¬ 
search Division of the National Education Association, 1936. Pp. 105^ 

A comparative study of measures of the ability of the states to support their 
public-school systems 

75. Givens, Willard E. "Equal Opportunity for Children," Journal of the 

National Education Association XXV (September, 1936), 169. 

A brief summary of the proposals for federal aid introduced at the second ses¬ 
sion of the Seventy-fourth Congress, 

76. Judd, Charles H- "Federal Support of Public Education," Elementary 

School Journal, XXXVI (March, 1936), 497-512. (Also in Official Report 
of the Department of Superintendence, igj 6 } pp, 97-109. Washington* 
Department of Superintendence of the National Education Association, 

m(>*) 

A critical evaluation of current proposals with respect to federal aid for schools 
The author advocates a program of experimentation with appropriations of 
$50,000,000 or $75,000,000 to be administered by a commission with authority 
to impose certain standards upon school systems which are to be the benefici¬ 
aries of federal aid 
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77. Juzxd, Charles H,, Coffman, L, D., and Most, Paul R. “Three Views 

on Federal Aid to Schools," Nation's Schools, XVII (March, 1936), 
25-27. 

Digests of the points of view of three leaders in education who have taken 
prominent parts in the discussion of various proposals pertaining to federal 
participation in school support. 

78. MorTj Paul R. Federal Support for Public Education, New York: Teach¬ 

ers College, Columbia University, 1936. Pp. xvi+334- 

Outlines in detail a proposed program for federal aid for public schools. Ad¬ 
vocates tire distribution of federal aid on the basis of a formula which may serve 
to guarantee a certain degree of equalization and to avoid tendencies toward 
centralization of control. 

79. Mort, Paul R. '‘Federal Support for Public Education," Teachers College 

Record, XXXVII (April, 1936), 588-602. (Also in Official Report of the 
Department of Superintendence 1936 , pp. 76-89. Washington; Depart¬ 
ment of Superintendence of the National Education Association, 1936.) 

An argument for extensive federal aid for education with suggestions on ways of 
avoiding anticipated dangers from increased federal aid. 

80. “A Program for Federal Support of Education" (Editorial), Elementary 

School Journal , XXXVII (October, 1936), 81-88. 

An important contribution to the discussion of current proposals with respect 
to federal aid, noting particularly the effect of ignoring the child-adult ratio in 
any formula for the distribution of federal aid among the states 

81. Pulliam, Roscoe* “Economic Depletion and School Finance," Education¬ 

al Administration and Supervision i XXII (February, 1936), 105-12. 

In the light of conditions prevailing during the depression, the author argues 
for increased state and federal aid. 

82. Sears, Jesse B. “Our Theory of Public School Support," School and Soci- 

ety f XLIII (January 18, 1936), 73-84, 

The author explains the case for increased state and federal contributions to 
the support of schools in terms 0/ the democratic principle of equality 0/ oppor¬ 
tunity and equality of tax burden, 

83. Simpson, Alfred D. “Recent Experiences in Finance in New York State," 

Reconstructing Education through Research , pp. 101-11. Official Report 
of the American Educational Research Association, 1936, Washington: 
American Educational Research Association of the National Education 
Association, 1936. 

Discusses the efforts of the state of New York in recent years to develop a 
sound program of school organization and financial support. 
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Business Management 

84» Akerly, H, E. “Needed Improvement in School Business Administra¬ 
tion," American School Board Journal , XCI (November, 1935), 15-16,81. 
A comprehensive discussion of various phases of business administration with 
suggestions for needed improvement 

85. Bates, Harold S., and Steeling, A. Carl, ’'Landscape Development of 

the School Site/ 1 American School and University, VIII, 170-76. New 

York: American School Publishing Corp,, 1936 

This article contains a score card for rating the landscaping of school sites. 

86. Chambers, M. M. “Insurance Controversies," Nation's Schools „ XVII 

(March, 1936), 37-3S. 

An interpretation of the outcomes of certain types of litigation in relation to 
liability and property insurance for public-school systems. 

87. De Young, Chris A. Budgeting in Public Schools. Garden City, New 

York: Dcmbleday, Doran & Co., Inc., 1936. Pp. xiv-b6io, 

An exposition of the theory and practice of budget-making in local school sys¬ 
tems during recent years 

88. Engelhardt, N. L., and Engelhardt, Fred. Survey Manual for the 

Business Administration in Public School Systevis. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1936. Pp. xvi+156. 

A score card of seventeen subdivisions, together with data sheets and standards 
for the appraisal of various phases of the business administration of local school 
systems 

89. Hqukinscin, Geo, M. “School Floors a.ad Floor Coverings,/ 1 American- 

School Board Journal , XCII (January, 1936), 29, 86. 

A brief discussion of the kind of materials suitable for floors and floor coverings 
in the various physical units of a public school. 

90. Irons, G. E. “Population Trends Bring Building Problem/* Nation's 

Schools, XVIII (August, 1936), 55-56 

Discusses the problem of permanent school construction for all pupils In Lhc 
light of recent studies of population trends, 

91. Linn, H H “Selecting the School Custodian,” Nation's Schools Y XVII 

(June, 1936), 49-50. 

Suggests that school custodians be selected on the basis of such characteristics 
as health, age, education, marital status, habits, skills, and attitudes 

92. Polakov, Walter N. “Billions Needed for Buildings, ,J Nation's Schools! 

XVIII (July, 1936), 17-18. 

Urges the expenditure of large sums in order to overcome the accumulated de¬ 
ficiency in school-building construction. Includes an estimate of the expendi¬ 
ture necessary for the construction and the maintenance of an adequate school 
plant, 
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93. Reagle, Fred P, “Buying To Fit the Budget/' Nations Schools , XVIII 

(August, 1936), 43-47, 

A descriptive account of purchasing procedures in the school system of Mont¬ 
clair, New Jersey. 

94. Reusser, W. C "Legal Phases of School Budgetary Procedure/ 1 Re¬ 

constructing Education through Research, pp. 88-95* Official Report of 
she American Educational Research Association, 1936. Washington: 
American Educational Research Association of the National Education 
Association, 1936. 

Indicates the interrelation of the educational and iegal aspects of school-budget 
laws now on the statute books and points out areas of accord and conflict 

95. Reusser, W, C, "Better Budgets/* Nation's Schools , XVI (November, 

1935 ) , 35 - 36 ; (December, 1935), 33-34; XVII (January, 1936), 33-34, 
A series of articics dealing with the legal provisions for budgeting school ex¬ 
penditures and the preparation and administration of the school budget 

96. Schmidt, H. W. "Some Fundamentals of School-Building Planning/ 1 

American School Board Journal , XCII (January, 1936), 17-19. 

Practical experience in school-budding planning is drawn on by the author of 
this article in making clear a number of situations basic to the development of a 
school-building program. 

97. Schmidt, H. W. "Electrical Service in School Buildings/' American 

School Board Journal , XCIII (October, 1936), 29-30, 78, 80 
A practical treatment of the problems often encountered in school-building 
electrical services after the workmen have left the construction job and the 
engineer has been paid his fee. 

98. Weller, Gerald M. "Measuring the Efficiency of the Business Depart¬ 

ment of a School System/' American School Board Journal, XCII (April, 

1936) , 31-32- 

This article contains a list of 132 questions to be answered by the superintend¬ 
ent and board members in appraising the efficiency of the business department 
of a school system 

99. Werner, J, C. "What Price Fire Insurance!" Nation's Schools t XVI (De¬ 

cember, 1935), So-S*’ 

Gives comparative figures showing premiums paid and losses sustained by fires 
In school buildings in eight states, 

Public Relations 

100 Brown, Marion, and Martin, Vibella. "Parents as Partners," Journal 
of the National Education Association, XXV (September, 1936), 195-97. 

Report of a program of home-school co-operation developed by the staff of the 
University High School, Oakland, California, 
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101, Graham, Ben G. "Some Aspects of the Public School Relations Problem/ 1 

Pennsylvania School Journal, LXXXIV (December, 1935)1 115-16, 135, 
Advocates a definite, planned program of public relations for all types of 
schools 

102, Henry, David D. "Approaching the Public—New Style,” Nation's 

Schools, XVI (December, 1935), 24, 

Suggests that more emphasis in school publicity should be placed on important 
values of education which are not measured in terms of cost, 

103, Holy, Russell A. The Relationship of CUy Planning to School Plant Plan¬ 

ning Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 662. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935, Pp. viii+136. 
Indicates the advantages of co-operation between school boards and adminis¬ 
trative officers and city planning commissions 

104- Jacobs, Leland B, "Making Friends for the School: What nn English 
Teacher Can Do," Nation's Schools, XVIII (July, 1936), 27-28. 

An interesting suggestion regarding the opportunities of the teacher of English 
for influencing home liEe in the community 

105. Jarvis, E D. "Campaigning for a School-Bond Issue/' American School 

Board Journal, XCII (January, 1936), 21-23. 

The author of this article attempts to set forth in sequential order the major 
tasks encountered by an administrative officer in fostering a building program 
in a small town. 

106. Lombard, Ellen C. "Parents and the High-School Faculty,” School Life, 

XXII (September, 1936), 25-26. 

A discussion of problems pertaining to the establishment and maintenance of 
favorable relations between parents and teachers in the high school. 

107. Park, Charles B. "Institute for Parents " Nation's Schools , XVIII 

(September, 1936), 24-56. 

Report of an interesting experiment in Reading, Michigan, which was designed 
to inform school patrons about the aims, the curriculum, and the methods of 
the public schools 

108. Scates, Douglas E. "The School Statistician in Publicity Work,” E(e- 

mentary School Journal, XXXVII (October, 1936), 97-106. 

The author advocates greater attention to publicity programs on the part of 
research workers in education and indicates certain opportunities for such 
service which are commonly overlooked 

109 Shannon, J. R, "What Laymen Know about School Administration,” 
Teachers College Journal , VII (November, 1935), 11-18. Terre Haute, 
Indiana* Indiana State Teachers College 

The data considered in this article were obtained from the administration of an 
objective test on important topics in school administration to six groups of 
laymen. 
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no. Spinning, James M., and Akerly, Harold E. “Geared to the Intelligent 
Lay Mind,” Nation's Schools^ XVII (June, 1936)* 27-29. 

An interesting account of the procedure followed in the presentation of the 
school budget to the public in Rochester, New York. 

nr. Studebaker, J, W. Plain Talk . Washington. National Home Library 
foundation, 1936. Pp. x+i66. 

A discussion of fundamental principles underlying the author's advocacy of 
widespread extension of such a program of public forums as was inaugurated at 
Dcs Moines under his direction. 

112 Studebaker, J. W. “Education for Democracy, M Nation's Schools^ XVII 
(March, 1936), 23-24* 

Urges that teaching be more definitely related to vital questions of the day, 
that the educative processes be planned for the community as a whole, and that 
tliis community program include civic education for the vast majority of adults. 

113. Thomas, Euson G. “A School-Board Member’s View of School Public 
Relations,” American School Board Journal ] XCII (April, 1936), 16. 

The author advises that school-board members give more time to the study of 
questions of educational significance and less time to the problems of business 
management. 



Cbucattonal Writings 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 

A scientific approach to an old problem -—Three of the nine chapters of this 
book 1 are reports of investigations of the co-operating authors. Tyler's study 
shows "that memorization of facts [by college students] frequently fails to result 
in the development of higher mental processes” (p, 17). Breslich submits evi¬ 
dence that one of the reasons for the large number of failures in high-school alge¬ 
bra is the carrying-over of bad mental habits from the study of arithmetic. 
McCallister analyzes commonly used high-school textbooks in natural science 
and finds them deficient in means of stimulating thought. In the remaining 
chapters Judd uses all this and other factual material to demonstrate the thesis 
of the book, which is well expressed in the title, 

Many recent writers have criticized sharply the aims and the results of the 
schools at all levels of instruction. If individuals trained in public schools and 
higher institutions of learning Eire not equipped with capacity for self-reliance, 
initiative, and insight, it is largely because no more than halfhearted lip service 
has been paid to the belief that the purpose of education is to train students to 
think. The schools have never lost the influence of an early tradition which re¬ 
garded the major duty of education to be that of making the mind a storehouse 
of facts and of training pupils by repetition to perform useful habits. At the 
same time they have been widely influenced in recent years by a theory oE learn¬ 
ing which has supported this traditional tendency to formalism. Theories of 
learning which begin with the reflex, abstractly and mechanically conceived, and 
proceed to explain all behavior in terms of quantitative increase of such re¬ 
flexes are held by Judd to be contrary to the facts both of ordinary experience 
and scientific investigation, Such theories have oversimplified the nature of 
learning and have fallen into the error of identifying the later stages of a genetic 
process with its beginnings. 

That the elementary school is not without resources for the training of higher 
mental processes is made evident by two chapters of the book in which a some¬ 
what detailed outline is given of what is involved in the learning of language and 
number, Children's use of language begins with nouns, and their difficulties as 

1 Charles Ilubhard Judd, with the co-operation of Ernst R. Breslich, J. M McCal- 
lister, and Ralph W Tyler, Education as Cultivation of the Higher Menial Processes . 
New York; Macmillan Co,, 1936. Pp, vih+306 $2.00, 
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language develops are largely in connection with relational thinking. Relational 
words are used but in such a way that it is evident that the child is not making 
the complete mental synthesis necessary for such thinking. Under such condi¬ 
tions the learning may take the form of pure verbalism—a form of pseudo learn¬ 
ing. Thinking in. terms of numbers demands analysis and abstraction. The 
steps taken by the child from the stage at which he begins to distinguish objects 
ns individual objects up to the time when numbers are known in the multitudi¬ 
nous relationships that appear in arithmetic are described. At all points these 
steps demand the use of higher mental processes than mere memorization and 
habit formation. 

The final chapter of the book applies the principles derived from the earlier 
studies to a number of outstanding issues in present educational thought. 
Everyone interested in keeping himself abreast of the times with regard to such 
issues will wish to know why the author cannot go all the way with the "pro¬ 
gressive” education movement, although he recognizes it as an ally in its op¬ 
position to formalism. In the final chapter also will be found an appraisal of 
new-type examinations which every superintendent, principal, and teacher 
should “read, mark, and inwardly digest.” What are the inherent psychological 
difficulties of both the word and the sentence methods in teaching reading to 
beginners? What can be done to save education at its higher levels from the in¬ 
roads of those who are incapable of thinking? These and many other subsidiary 
problems are attacked with the insight and the vigoious style which character¬ 
ize Professor Judd's work. 

E. H. Cameron 

University of Illinois 


Teaching as a career .—A common practice in teacher-training institutions is 
to give prospective teachers an introductory course in education, To meet the 
need of a textbook for this purpose, books with varying titles have come from 
the presses. The captions on a few of these publications are: “An Introduction 
to High School Teaching," * ‘Introduction to Education," “An Introduction to 
the Study of Education," “An Introduction to Education and the Teaching 
Process,” “An Orientation Course in Education," “The American School Sys¬ 
tem,” “An Introduction to the Principles of Teaching,” and “An Introduction 
to Teaching and Learning.” Roughly, the various introductory textbooks on 
education include (i) a discussion of educational systems in our own country 
and in foreign countries both as they exist at present and as they have existed jn 
the past, (2) a discussion of classroom instruction, or (3) a combination of these 
two types of discussion. The treatises that might be classified under the first 
type have usually borne a title something like M An Introduction to Education”; 
those belonging under the second type have generally been termed “An Intro¬ 
duction to Teaching.” Recently a book 1 has appeared under the title An Intro- 

1 Charles W. Knudsen and Lucius 0 McAfee, An Introduction to Teaching Garden 
City, Nov/ York; Doubleday, Doran & Co,, Inc., 1936, Pp. xvi-l-424. $2,00, 
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fiction to Teaching which cannot well be classified under any of the three cate¬ 
gories suggested, Instead, its contents appear to suggest a fourth classification, 
namely, teaching as a career. 

The authors of Lhe recent publication treat questions such as the following*. 
What kinds of persons enter teaching? What kinds of tasks do teachers perform 
and how difficult are these tasks? Are the salaries attractive? Do teachers re¬ 
ceive additional compensations? What are the possibilities for attaining posi¬ 
tions of importance in the profession? Can the teacher expect security of tenure? 
To what extent does the supply of teachers exceed the demand? What intel¬ 
lectual or personal qualities does teaching require? How should a person go 
about preparing to teach? What standards of preparation set by states, local 
school systems, 01 teacher-training institutions must be met? How much train¬ 
ing in service is given to, or expected of, a teacher? How should one proceed in 
obtaining a teaching position? What professional ethics should be observed? 
What obligations do educators have toward professional organizations? 

The authors of the book under consideration have succeeded well in compre¬ 
hensively pointing out the advantages and the disadvantages, as well as the re¬ 
sponsibilities, of teaching as a career. The authors do not engage in idle opin¬ 
ions but throughout the volume document their statements with copious sta¬ 
tistics. Consequently, they lean heavily on such sources as United States Office 
of Education Bulletins, Research Bulletins of the National Education Associa¬ 
tion, findings of Lhe National Survey of Secondary Education, reports included 
in the National Survey of the Education of Teachers, and studies appearing in 
educational periodicals. The fact-presenting nature of the volume may be illus¬ 
trated by the following quotation. 

About half the states require two years of preparation for the lowest grade certifi¬ 
cate issued, and all the states require this much preparation for the highest grade ele¬ 
mentary certificate. Twelve states require more than two years for their lowest grade 
certificate, and of this group, four states require four years of preparation. Four years 
of college is the standard requirement for a high-school certificate- only two stales will 
accept less, and only three states require more [pp, 1270-71} 

The reviewer does not desire to intimate that the entire volume is composed 
of such data as those which appear in the quotation above, Yet he wishes to 
convey the impression that the book, because of its abundance of facts, will 
probably prove uninteresting to a student. Under a skilful teacher, however, 
it should serve as a most useful source of reference. Since students preparing to 
teach oidinarily find teaching positions m the state in which they are given 
training, it is probably more important that they learn primarily about teacher 
supply and demand, standards of preparation, or codes of ethics characterizing 
the situation in their own state and only secondarily about these matters as they 
exist in other sections of the country or m the country as a whole. 

The book has been well edited. Notwithstanding, some lack of care is evi¬ 
dent. On pages 402-3 js the statement that the yearbooks of the National Soci¬ 
ety for the Study of Education "consist of two parts/ 1 and in Table XXVIII on 
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pages 256-57 it appears that iti two states a greater number of years of education 
beyond high-school graduation is required for attaining the lowest grade of ele¬ 
mentary-school certificate than is necessary to secure the highest grade, 

The book is a decidedly worth-while contribution to the rapidly accumulating 
literature designed to introduce the field of education to a person contemplating 
entering the profession of teaching. Nevertheless, as one notes what these two 
educators contend should constitute a beginning course in teaching and then 
compares their convictions with those of previous writers, one cannot help re¬ 
flecting not only that there is sad variance among educators on this point but 
also that some effort at agreement should be attempted, 

Herbert T. Olander 

University of Pittsburgh 


Measuring ike ability of stoles to support public education ,—With the strong 
appeal for federal aid to finance public education in the several states comes the 
problem of determining relative needs and abilities In the attempt to solve this 
problem various investigators have heretofore proceeded on the assumption that 
wealth and income are reliable measures of the economic power of a state, Be¬ 
lieving that wealth and income represent economic ability to finance schools only 
insofar as these measures may be converted into tax revenue, the author of a 
recent study of the question 1 has applied and described a new technique. 

The first major step of the study was to measure the relative tax resources of 
the states which would result from, the application of a uniform, system of state 
and local taxation based on the 1933 Model Tax Plan of the National Tax Asso¬ 
ciation, The Model Tax Plan recommends only three major taxes, namely, a 
personal income tax, a tax on tangible property, and a business tax. The in¬ 
vestigator thought it desirable to include several supplementary taxes in his de¬ 
vised structure of a uniform tax system. Therefore, guided by the advice of 
“taxation authoritieshe added to the list a tax on motor fuel, a motor vehicle 
license tax, and an Inheritance tax, Since the sales tax is at present widely ad¬ 
ministered but is generally considered an undesirable tax, the author presented 
data with and without the inclusion of a sales tax. 

After the amount of tax revenue which each state would have received by 
application of the devised tax system was computed, the second major task of 
the study was to determine that portion of the total potential tax revenue which 
should be devoted to the support of public education. With considerable reluc¬ 
tance the investigator adopted average practice for the period 1922-32 as a basis 
of determining the percentage of total revenue which should be allocated to the 
support of public education. The amounts were studied in relation to several 

1 Leslie L, Chism, The Economic Ability of the States To Finance Public Schools; 
The Ability of the Various States To Raise Tax Revenue under a System of Taxation 
J?asecf on the Model Plan 0/ State and Local Taxation, with Special Reference to the 
Relative Ability of the States To Support Education Teachers College Contributions 
to Education, No. 669. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1936. 
Pp, vl+170. Si,85, 
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measures of educational need, including that recently developed by Mort. In¬ 
dices of relative ability were then determined “by using the total number of dol¬ 
lars of potential ability behind each unit of educational need in the poorest stale 
as a base of i.oo, and by dividing similar data for the various states by this 
amount” (p 143)- 

Application of three measures of educational need revealed that Nevada 
ranks first and Mississippi last in the ability of states to support education The 
use of Mort's measure of educational need indicated that the variation in rela¬ 
tive ability during the period 1922-32 ranged from 1.00 to 6.14, When educa¬ 
tional need was measured by average daily attendance, the range was 1,00 to 
7,66, The range was calculated to be i.oo to 9.12 when the population of live 
to seventeen years was used as an index of educational need. When a 2 per cent 
retail sales tax was included in the calculations, a slight increase was shown in 
the range of relative ability to support education. 

The study represents a meticulous piece of work. The organization of the re¬ 
port is effective, and the book is well written. Forty tables, many of which are 
several pages long, aie indicative of the great amount of statistical work involved 
in the study. Although the findings do not differ materially From those of earlier 
studies, more confidence may be placed in these results because of the better 
technique employed, Measuring the relative economic power of states on the 
basis of an authoritative tax plan is perhaps more reliable than any other method 
previously used. 

At several points the validity of certain data may be challenged on the basis 
of methods employed. Even the author takes cognizance of many weaknesses 
inherent in his investigation and cautions the reader in the interpretation of 
results obtained. In fact, references are made so frequently to questionable data 
that the reader may become skeptical regarding the validity of certain findings. 

E> C. UOLMELER 


Difficulties in the early stages of reading ,—Increasing attention at all levels of 
intellectual progress to pupils who encounter difficulties in reading indicates the 
desirability of critical appraisal of teaching procedures in the early stages of read¬ 
ing. The large number of failures in reading in the first three grades in some 
schools demonstrates the ineffec tiveness of teaching in these gmdes, Case studies 
in higher grades frequently reveal histories of reading difficulties which originat¬ 
ed in the lower grades and which have continued uncorrected even in the second¬ 
ary school. Although the need for remedial and corrective teaching at all levels 
is likely to continue, proper emphasis on preventive procedures in the lower 
grades may reduce significantly the need for remedial instruction later. Reme¬ 
dial teaching is now an established practice in the lower grades of many school 
systems, but preventive teaching is not receiving adequate attention. A new 
book 1 which attempts to appiaise procedures for overcoming reading difficulties 

» Emmett Albert Betts, The Prevention and Correction of Reading Difficulties, Evans¬ 
ton, Illinois' Row, Peterson & Co,, 1936. Pp xiv+402, §2,00 
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in. the lower grades and which shifts the emphasis from remedial to preventive 
teaching contributes a valuable point of view to the literature on the teaching 
of reading, 

The book, although based on reports of research findings, is more than a mere 
summary of reports because it also interprets and evaluates the results of re¬ 
search, Some of the findings have been subjected to appraisal in the author's 
reading clinic; others are evaluated on the basis of the author's educational ex¬ 
perience. 

The book consists of sixteen chapters. Chapter i presents the problem under 
the title “Points of View on Retardation," Chapter ii contains descriptions of 
the elements of a modern reading program. These two chapters furnish a back¬ 
ground for an understanding of the analyses and discussions which follow. Chap* 
ters iii-xh deal with influences affecting progress in reading, such as factors un¬ 
derlying reading difficulties, relation of reading to growth, analysis of reading 
difficulties, hand and eye preferences, eye-movements, the work of the eyes, the 
mechanics of reading materials, hearing, vocabulary, and emotional tendencies, 
Chapters xiii and xiv propose programs of prevention and correction based on 
the principles presented in the preceding chapters, Chapter xv describes the 
administrative organization and equipment of a reading clinic Chapter xvi 
contains a concise summary of the entire book. Finally, a series of eight ap¬ 
pendixes present descriptions of tests and other equipment useful in diagnostic 
procedures. 

The emphasis on prevention as contrasted with correction is the distinguish¬ 
ing characteristic of the book. To prevent as well as to cor reel difficulties in the 
early stages of reading is certainly a desirable attack on the problem of reading 
difficulties As a correlate of prevention much emphasis is given to reading 
readiness and its probable influence on progress in reading in the initial stages. 

The book is addressed primarily to the experienced teachei, who will find in 
it a stimulus to self-appraisal and a challenge to improve teaching practices, The 
teacher engaged in remedial work will gain from it numerous practical sugges¬ 
tions for diagnostic and corrective teaching. It should be valuable also as a sup- 
plement to courses in the teaching of reading and in kindergarten-primary meth¬ 
ods in teacher-training institutions 

J M McCallistek 

Hekzl City Junior College 
Chicago, Illinois 


Guidance for the teacher of remedial reading in upper grades —For some time 
teachers, principals, and supervisors have been mildly interested in the prob¬ 
lem of remedial reading in junior and senior high schools* Recently, concerted 
action to overcome the reading deficiencies of pupils in the upper elementary 
grades and the high school has been taken in various parts of the country. To 
persons interested in this field of endeavor the book which is here subject to 
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review' will be suggestive and helpful. This book will be useful ta r„iu ^ 
university classes studying the problem and will ’ 1 1 colle 8 e an d 

to supervisors and teachers in s«"l« *««« 

with the following sub'ecti” the'emwmd 0 *!!’’ ch,pl ''‘ <1 “ II|1 S 

at the upper t.vef, the 

diagnosis and treatment of reading disorders guiding readin “ ^ pr ° priate for 
study of content subjects, and the administration of a reading program in the" 
junior and senior high schools. Especially significant is Part Ilf E cct on 
deals with the place of reading in the content c „n; f , . ’ Xh sectlon 

. Rmcd ! al "f Corrective Instruction in Reading is well organized and is written 
in a simple and effective style. As the Editors' Introduction indicates, the author 
of this book has been successful in his attempt to make available for teacher 
principal and supervisor a simple and readable manual that transla eTinto 
terms understandable to the inexpert reader the scientific research which mak s 
possible diagnosis and remedial instruction, This accomplishment is adhiffi 
service to the teaching profession, c 

The book suffers, perhaps, from the attempt to oversimplify a complex sub¬ 
ject and is not, therefore, altogether adequate in its treatment of such a com¬ 
plex problem as diagnosis of reading difficulty. Too much space is devoted 
to case-study data without adequate development of the case-study method. 
The treatment of the causes of reading difficulties is also inadequate. 

In spite of the limitations resulting from the attempt to treat a difficult 
subject in a somewhat limited space, this book will serve as a useful and helpful 
introduction to diagnostic and remedial teaching in the upper grades and in 
high school The book will, it is hoped, bring this important problem to the 
attention of many teachers, principals, and supervisors and start them on their 
way toward effective remedial and corrective instruction in reading at the 
high-school level. 

University op Pittsburgh G ' Yoakau 


Realistic textbooks in reading—Primary teachers everywhere are constantly 
searching for reading materials which will meet the needs and interests of the 
beginning groups. They want books which will give children delightful experi¬ 
ences and gradually develop joy and skill in reading. They want material easy 

' James M. McCallistcr, Remedial and Corrective Instruction in Reading. A Program 
for the Upper Grades and High School. New York. D Appleton-Centuiy Co„ Inc, 
I93<5, Pp. XViii+ 300 , $ 2 , 00 . 
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enough so that the young learners will early feel power and never be confronted 
with a sense of despair and discouragement. 

The author of the Guidance in Reading Series 1 has used every bit of scientific 
information available in making the books meet the standards set up for the 
early reading days. Nip mid Tuck , the gay little preprimer) is made up of stories 
of simple, common experiences of children At the beginning each page contains 
two-line reading units, complete in themselves. Gradually the units increase to 
four lines, and, while each is a complete unit, the whole forms a continuous story 
about two, lively, little dogs and their friends. One-line sentences are used 
throughout; new words are introduced gradually and are repeated with care; 
there are no divided quotations; and phrasing is wisely done. The pictures, 
which will help the children to interpret the story, are large, full of action, and 
rich ill color, The primer, Bob and Judy, takes its title from the names of the 
children m the first book. Here the stories center in the play of children—at 
home, at school, at the radio station, and at the farm. The units increase in 
length, but no story is more than four pages long. The author continues her 
care in phrasing and in the use of new vocabulary. In Good Times Together, the 
first reader, the children have more fun with toys and games, with sports, and 
with pets. They make kites and aeroplanes; they visit the railway station, the 
fire department, and the zoo; and the farm is studied again as a source of our 
food supply. Thus, the content is rich in social-science material, as is also the 
content of Friends about Us and Neighbors and Helpers, the second and the third 
readers. 

The whole series fills a long-felt need for social-science material at the young 
child's level. An unusual amount of attention is given to units on communica¬ 
tion, transportation, food, clothing, shelter, primitive people, pioneer life, and 
social types. These units are presented in reading material of increasing diffi¬ 
culty and with a change in emphasis at each grade level, the organization and 
the presentation showing purpose and foresight. In fascinating stories the pupils 
re-live many real experiences anc] participate vicariously in meaningful situa¬ 
tions extending out into increasingly remote environments in time and space, 
No doubt the schools, libraries, and homes making use of the Guidance in Read¬ 
ing Series as textbooks or as supplementary readers will rejoice in this rich, well- 
planned content. The books may also be commended for their attractive and 
wisely used pictures and makeup and for the exacting attention to vocabulary 
difficulty, sentence length, phrasing, and other important features which must 
be considered when books are selected for young readers. 

The author has used intelligence in her task. She has also demonstrated her 
ability to live and to experience with children of today. Aeroplanes, stream¬ 
lined trains and automobiles, radios, and ocean liners are experiences of modern 

1 Grace E. Storm, Guidance in Reading Series, Child-Story Program: Nip and 
Tuck , pp, 46; Bob and Judy, pp vi-f-154; Good Times Together, pp, yi+r54, Friends 
about Us, pp. vm-J-248; Neighbors and Helpers, pp. viii+332. Chicago: Lyons & 
Carnahan, 1936. 
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children, even the youngest pupils, The difficulties, the needs, the interests, and 
the joys of young readers are anticipated and planned for. The books should be 
of interest to all persons who are genuinely interested in helping children acquire 
the difficult skill of interpreting the printed page, to all who are eager to help 
children find inspiration and delight in wider and wider life-experiences as the 
world of books is opened to them. 

There is nothing of the classical folklore, rhyme, and jingle in Miss Storm's 
readers, This type of material may be missed by man)' teachers, although there 
is much debate as to its place in the reading program at this early stage. The 
teacher who desires may easily supplement the vivid, realistic stories of this 
series with these literary standbys. At the present time, when research has 
shown that pupils need much easy material of the realistic type, the appearance 
of these attractive books is opportune, 

Ethel M. Wooliiiser 

Northern Illinois State Teachers College 
De Kalb, Illinois 


Reference books for children —For more than fifty years The Young Folks' 
Cyclopedia of Common Things has been widely known and used by school peo¬ 
ple. This set of books has undergone various revisions, but its publishers have 
now brought out a new series of reference books 1 for the upper grades and high 
school which are considerably more than a revision of the earlier work. Recent 
additions to this series include one volume which deals with places and events 
and two volumes which deal with science and invention. 

Places and Events is a new edition of a volume which was published in 1925 
under the same title, Hundreds of new entries have been added, and the older 
articles have been brought down to date, In addition, the book hag been reset 
throughout and made physically more attractive. The term "events” has been 
interpreted liberally to include political, commercial, and industrial movements 
as well as treaties, voyages, discoveries, and wars. The volume is world wide in 
scope. 

The two volumes with the subtitle Science and Invention are entirely new. 
While the language and the vocabulary in these volumes have been carefully 
adapted to school children, there has been no attempt to over-populnrLe the 
material, Rather, the topics are treated in a serious manner for the pupil who 
needs to understand the principles underlying the various inventions and scien¬ 
tific discoveries which are treated. The result is a set of volumes much more 
useful for supplementing school activities than are some of the over-popularized 
books of knowledge. 

Attention has been given to the historic continuity and the international 

1 The New Chojnpiin Cyclopedia for Young Folks. Places and Events (revised), 
edited by Lincoln Mac Veagh, pp. iv+622, $500. Science and Invention t edited by 
George Moreby Acklom, Vol I, pp. iv-h^oS; Voh II, pp. the two volumes 

$io,oo. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1936, 
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aspect of science, this treatment emphasizing the importance of combining the 
contributions of many workers to the present knowledge concerning the topics 
treated. The rapid changes in the field of science make necessary frequent 
revisions or additions to any series of encyclopedias, and the present volume 
carries the treatment down to the year 1936, The illustrations, which are 
abundant, have apparently been carefully selected to illustrate significant fea¬ 
tures of the articles rather than simply to make an attractive collection of 
pictures. 

The reviewer has been interested in the extent to which the articles in these 
books have avoided some of the earlier criticisms of encyclopedic treatment. 
The present works show the effects of the psychological and pedagogical dis¬ 
cussions of this matter, The topics are treated with a noticeable richness of 
concrete detail which has been conspicuously absent in many refeience works. 
The concrete illustrations throughout the books add a great deal of vividness, 
which will undoubtedly enhance the books' interest for children Textbooks 
have been often criticized on the ground that they read like encyclopedias. 
Some of the articles in these books would serve as excellent models for writers 
of textbooks. The volumes will be of interest to committees in charge of school 
libraries both for children in the upper grades and for pupils in high school. 

G. T. Bxjswell 
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The Case against Child Labor 

The expansion of industry in this country during the nineteenth 
century, especially during the last quarter of the century, was ac¬ 
companied by the employment of a large percentage of the children 
between the ages of ten and fifteen. Beginning about 1910, however, 
there was a sharp decline in the employment of young persons. In 
that year approximately 25 per cent of the boys and 12 per cent of 
the girls of ten to fifteen years of age were in gainful occupations, but 
by 1930 gainful occupations among boys had dropped to 6.4 per 
cent and among girls to 2.9 per cent. There was an aggregate decline 
in the employment of persons in this age group from 18.4 per cent in 
1910 to 4.7 per cent in 1930, Something of the magnitude of the de¬ 
cline of juvenile employment is indicated by the fact that in 1930, 
in all the major occupational groups except agriculture, persons un¬ 
der sixteen years of age comprised less than 1 per cent of the gain¬ 
fully employed. 

There are a number of very good reasons why children and youth 
should have been progressively excluded from gainful labor. For a 
number of decades we have been developing an economic structure 
in which it is increasingly difficult and increasingly undesirable for 
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youth to engage in gainful employment. The fact is, modern indus¬ 
try is not organized for the employment of immature young persons, 
They cannot be safely trusted with the operation of costly and com¬ 
plicated machines, Seemingly there is an inherent conflict between 
an advancing technology and the early entrance of young persons 
into occupational life. Every advance in technology tends to reduce 
the demand for unskilled labor The complexity of the processes of 
industry and commerce requires increased skill and a greater degree 
of trained intelligence as well. Scientific investigation reveals clearly 
that industry and commerce have, in many instances, not only re¬ 
sisted the entrance of children into occupations but have even gone 
so far as to impose advanced and explicit educational requirements 
as conditions of admission. 

It is not, however, the influence of technological advance alone 
that has delayed the entrance of youth into gainful employment. An 
influence of perhaps equal importance is the changing attitude which 
society is taking toward childhood as a period of development and 
adjustment. A better understanding of the meaning of infancy has 
made it clear that there are fundamental biological reasons why 
human infants require a prolonged period of growth and develop¬ 
ment. Society has come to regard the years of childhood not merely 
as a period of dependency but as a period for the development of the 
capacities of youth. It is coming to be recognized that child care is a 
fundamental social obligation. Society simply cannot permit its 
youthful members to grow Up under conditions which jeopardize 
their physical and mental health and which prevent the development 
of those moral and social qualities necessary for good citizenship. 
Youth, moreover, must be introduced to those social institutions 
which are basic to civilized life, such, for example, as language, 
number, government, and art. They must be given, too, some meas¬ 
ure of critical understanding of the economic, social, and political 
institutions of the particular society of which they are members. 
Finally, society must in some way prepare its youth for productive 
labor in an industrial system ever growing more complex, and it must 
direct them into types of work that will permit of their further 
growth and development, 

The changing pattern of the population structure is still 
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another factor which makes the employment of young children 
an anachronism in present-day America. The decline in the 
birth-rate, greatly accelerated in recent years, is reducing materially 
the number of children to be supported per thousand adults. If, 
for example, the ratio of white children under sixteen to white adults 
of twenty years and over had been the same in 1930 as it was in 
1850, we should in 1930 have been supporting and caring for approxi¬ 
mately 60,000,000 children instead of 33,000,000, the actual number, 
It is obvious that society's burden in caring for its young dependents, 
with regard to the sheer matter of numbers, is being materially 
reduced. Society, having relatively fewer young dependents to sup¬ 
port and care for, is able to take a new attitude toward youth, to 
lengthen the period of their dependency, to delay their entrance into 
gainful occupations, and to provide them with extended and en¬ 
riched educational opportunities. 

It is considerations such as those enumerated in the preceding 
paragraphs that have led to the enactment of child-labor and com- 
pulsoiy school attendance legislation, Fortunately the great ma¬ 
jority of employers, like other public-spirited citizens, are opposed 
to the employment of young children. In certain areas and in cer¬ 
tain industries, however, there are employers who are willing to 
exploit children with as much ruthlessness as ever. The fact that 
most children are unemployed should not blind us to the fact that 
many thousands are still employed and that for them child labor 
is a stark reality. 

In its recently published annual report the National Child Labor 
Committee comments as follows on the increase of child labor after 
the industrial codes were declared invalid; 

That child labor began a rapid comeback as soon as the provisions of the in¬ 
dustrial codes were rendered invalid is clear from the official reports on employ¬ 
ment certificates issued to fourteen- and fifteen-year-old children from areas in 
which there has been no change in the state child-labor law and for which com¬ 
parable data for both years are available. In the 10 states and 98 cities in other 
states thus reporting to the Federal Children's Bureau, 8,400 children were 
granted regular employment certificates between January 1 and June i, 19367 
as compared with 3,350 for the corresponding period of 1935, when the industrial 
codes were in effect, an increase of 150 per cent. 

In the states and cities reporting on these children's occupations, manu- 
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factoring, mechanical, and mercantile industries absorbed more than 25 per 
cent of the children, as compared with only 5 per cent in 1934; when the N.R.A* 
was in effect, 

The National Child Labor Committee determined to go back of these re¬ 
turns and to find out the actual conditions under which some of this growing 
number of children were laboring, With the limited staff available it -was pos¬ 
sible to cover only two industries, partially. First, the lumber, turpentine, and 
woodworking industry in southern states, and, second, that ancient stronghold 
of child-labor abuses, the sugar-beet industry of the Midwest 

When man went into the primeval forests to hunt for game and to build his 
huts, he was more reasonable in the use of the gifts of Providence than in these 
latter days when he has learned to strip the earth naked of its woods and to 
plow up the soil so crudely as to leave it defenseless against wind and drought 
over huge areas, 

Senseless as such procedures axe, they are not half as hard to condone as the 
ruthless exploitation of young children which the committee has uncovered in 
the lumber and woodworking industries of the southeastern states, It is almost 
incredible that such conditions could exist in the year 1936, following hard 
upon the most striking example which this country has ever had of what can be 
done to remove children from most branches of industry so that they may have 
a fair chance at health, education, and the good things of life. Extensive visits 
in South Carolina and less extensive in Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana from where the pine trees are tapped for their turpentine or lumber is 
cut for the mill, to the manufacturing plants where such products as fruit crates, 
potato barrels, and wooden baskets are made, have revealed a misuse of children 
that is as predatory in essence as anything that has gone on in this country since 
the days when the mills of New England one hundred years ago advertised for 
children to do their work* 

In the areas covered little concern was found for the education of children. 
Many schools run on short terms or are closed when work calls In some places 
there is no attendance officer, and the illiteracy rates continue high. In forest 
districts dozens of children were found who either had attended no school for 
years or were struggling along in first to fourth grades—usually two to six years 
retarded. 

In the outlying branches of the lumber industry boys of ten can be found en¬ 
gaged in lumber mills, pole-peeling and even logging in the swamps and sand 
bogs, and fourteen-j'ear olders at jobs that tax the strength of grown men are 
not uncommon. The chipping and pulling of pine trees for turpentine and the 
hard and sticky work of gathering the turpentine are carried on largely by young 
workers These outlying sections are not much disturbed by inspections by state 
officials to see that children are not abused and that they are in school where 
they belong. 

The dangers involved from unguarded belts and saws and defective boilers in 
the ''grasshopper* 1 mills scattered over the lumber territory, as well as in field 
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operations, such as pole-peeling, are a menace to the children employed in them 
and to even older youths too immature for such hazardous occupations, 

In all of these lumber and turpentine industries the rate of pay for the chil¬ 
dren is far below one that would make a decent living possible, A father and 
two young sons make less than twenty cents an hour for the three for hauling 
logs, dipping turpentine may bring fifty cents for a twelve-hour day, and so it 
goes. 

A more rapid survey this summer of conditions in the sugar-beet fields of 
Colorado and Nebraska (the first, the leading sugar-beet state, and the second, 
one of the next rank) have confirmed the principal findings of a mote thorough 
inquiry made during the summer of 1933. The conditions under which little 
children are being made to work in the fields at inhumanly long hours and the 
standards of living of their families generally have gone back to those at the low 
point of the depression. Quarters provided for workers and their families are 
wretched. The gains made under the sugar-beet adjustment contracts, entered 
into under the Jones-Costigan Act, have apparently been swept away. 

It is again true that the great majority of children above eight years of age 
in the families of sugar-beet laborers in the areas visited are employed at heavy 
manual labor for long hours in the production of sugar-beets* The committee 
found a young girl of six years of age forced to work in the fields regularly every 
day because it was claimed she could do more work than many men, During 
certain rush periods and especially during the autumn when the beets are pulled 
out of the ground, the pressure on these children is intense, and the load of work 
required is an inhumanly heavy one for the immature muscles of young chil¬ 
dren, some hardly more than out of their babyhood. While harvesting is in 
progress, the weather is frequently cold and stormy, frost is often on the ground, 
and clothing, far too scant a protection at best against wind and weather, be¬ 
comes wet, but childish backs and legs and cramping fingers must drive on, 
Children are frequently kept out of school during harvesting in the fall. In 
fact, the numbers are so great in some areas that the schools are formally closed 
for what is ironically called a "beet vacation, 0 

Even when laborer families use all of their children down to eight and seven 
years of age, the income is so low as to place the standard of living on a starva¬ 
tion level The result is that, while they eke out an existence of a kind during 
the summer months and the early fall, funds soon disappear and these laborers, 
producers of beet-sugar for our markets and homes, are found waiting at the 
door of the relief office for public support. 

Thus a great industry in Colorado, Nebraska, and some other states liLerally 
pays its dividends out of the wretched hardships of children and out of living 
conditions for their families involving poor and unwholesome food, inadequate 
clothing, and almost no recreation, together with crowded and almost unbeliev¬ 
ably bad housing and sanitar}' conditions* 

The American people should put an end to conditions such as are 
described in the report from which the foregoing paragraphs are 
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quoted. The only practical way to do it is Lo adopt the Child-Labor 
Amendment to the federal Constitution, During 1937 the legisla¬ 
tures of nineteen states which have not yet ratified meet in regular 
session. Four of these states have taken favorable action. Adoption 
of the amendment will require ratification by eight more, All who 
are convinced that nation-wide standards governing the employ¬ 
ment of children are necessary and that public opinion in behalf of 
the elimination of child labor should be crystallized in legal safe¬ 
guards should lend their support to the adoption of the amendment. 

Education in England in 193 6 

Education in England is undergoing a significant reorganization, 
Extended and enriched educational opportunities are being provided 
for the adolescent population; gratifying progress is being made in 
the establishment of nursery schools; the school medical service is 
being improved; more attention is being devoted to laying the foun¬ 
dations of healthy upbringing; and in many places the social and 
economic environment of children is being materially improved 
through the removal of slums. The following statement, quoted 
from the London Times Educational Supplement , summarizes in a 
general way some of the most significant changes that occurred in 
English education during 1936. 

In a year of momentous national events education has not been neglected. 
It may well happen that in days to come the past year will be regarded as one 
of the most important in the annals of our school system. At last we have 
broken away from the long-accepted belief that for the vast majority of children 
schooling should end at ot about the age of fourteen, This belief was probably 
engendered by the old custom of apprenticeship , a custom which was broken, 
to the disadvantage of children, by the demand for child labor which ac¬ 
companied the Industrial Revolution. For upwards of a century the schooling 
of boys and girls was subordinated to the assumed needs of factory, workshop, 
and mine. Cheap labor was in demand, with short schooling as an inevitable 
corollary, 

Although in some quarters there is still some opposition to extended school 
life for all children, the discussions of the past year have revealed a growing 
conviction that the modern conditions of industry and commerce make possible 
a raising of the school age The change is justified on both economic and educa¬ 
tional grounds, Experience shows that industry need not suffer any permanent 
loss, and the educationist has for a long time been pointing out the grave risks 
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which attend the neglect of educational opportunity during the critical years of 
adolescence. 

The process of reorganization on the lines of the Hadow Report has advanced 
greatly during the past year, and in the near future we shall have a co-ordinated 
scheme of grant-aided schools. At the beginning there will be nursery classes and 
nursery schools where local conditions make them desirable. Schools for in¬ 
fants will be retained, and they will lead on to junior schools or departments for 
pupils between the ages of seven and eleven. Following these facilities for the 
primary stage will come postprimary schools of various types, some making 
provision for pupils up to the age of fifteen, others for those who can remain to 
the age of sixteen or even eighteen, 

These developments are made possible by the provisions of the Education 
Act of 1936 

The question of school examinations conducted by external examining bodies 
came into piominence at the beginning of the year, following an investigation 
based on a comparison of marks allotted to examination scripts by independent 
examiners and boards of examiners. The inquiry was carried out by a committee 
of well-known educationists, with Sir Michael Sadler as chairman, and the re¬ 
sults were certainly disquieting, although their validity was questioned by 
some officials of examining boards, The evidence tended to show that the 
marking of examination scripts is at best an uncertain business, with far too 
much depending on the personal equation of the examiner. 

More recently, and perhaps more profitably for the ultimate good of our 
school system, there has been a growth of interest in the physical welfare of 
children. On this question the Board of Education, the Ministry of Health, 
and the three branches of our armed forces are in agreement. All desire to see a 
great improvement in the national physique. It is desirable that they should 
arrive at some agreement as to how their aim may be realized. Already there 
have been official visits to Germany and Scandinavia for the purpose of learning 
what is done abroad. .... 

A recent circular from the Board of Education (Circular 1444) gives promise 
of advance all along the line Nursery schools and classes are encouraged; the 
rate of grant for school buildings is increased from 20 per cent to 50 per cent ns 
from January 1, 1937. School planning ia under review; special places in 
secondary schools are to be available to an extent which will insure that no 
parent is called upon to pay more by way of fees than he can afford; there are 
to be more open-air schools; and local authorities are enjoined to make a thor¬ 
ough survey of their medical and dental services, giving special attention to the 
needs of children who suffer from defects of vision or hearing, from rheumatism, 
or fiom mental deficiency. 

This circular and the Education Act of 1936 are the starting points of a new 
era of educational progress. 
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Improvement of Education in Argentina 
A recent issue of the Bulletin of the Pan American Union carries 
the following account of the work of the National Council of Edu¬ 
cation of Argentina. 

During the three-year period from May 15, 1933, to May 15, 1936, the Na¬ 
tional Council of Education of Argentina carried out a vast program of im¬ 
provement of the educational facilities in the whole country. The council con¬ 
tinued its efforts to reduce illiteracy, establishing for this purpose new schools 
and reorganizing the Oficina de Obligncidn Bsco!ar f which is intrusted with the 
task of seeing that children of school age are given the proper educational at¬ 
tention. Thanks to the efforts of the council, 151,200 children who otherwise 
would not have been provided for were able to attend school in the capital, 
provinces, and territories during the above-mentioned period. 

The council also took measures to solve the truancy problem, a very serious 
one in certain regions due to the lack of proper elementary and higher grades in 
existing schools. After these grades were established, school attendance in¬ 
creased 70 per cent. 

The teaching staff of the various schools likewise received the attention of 
the council- The payment of teachers 1 salaries was brought up to date; a sys¬ 
tem of automatic promotion was established; and 5 j 922 new teachers were ap¬ 
pointed for the provinces and territories. 

Teaching methods were improved, and a bill on the unification of teaching 
for the whole country was presented to the Na tional Congress by the Executive, 

The council also endeavored to bring about a reduction of the prices of text¬ 
books and other school material, With the co-operation of the Military Geo¬ 
graphic Institute of Argentina, the council secured at a reduced puce 5,800 maps 
of the Republic for distribution among the public schools- In the matter of 
school buildings, the council was endeavoring to obtain the necessary funds from 
the National Congress to repair, enlarge, and improve those which it owns at 
the present time and to lease or buy others where necessary and expedient, 
Money saved by revised leases was used to establish new schools. 

A Criticism of the George-Dern Vocational 
Education Act 

The George-Been Act, which was passed by the last Congress and 
which will become operative July 1, 1937, authorizes a substantial 
increase in the federal subsidies for vocational education. Under the 
terms of the act, $4,000,000 is authorized to be appropriated for 
vocational education in agriculture, $4,000,000 for vocational educa¬ 
tion in the trades and industries, and a similar amount in home eco¬ 
nomics. In addition the act authorizes an annual appropriation of 
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$1,200,000 for vocational training in the distributive occupations— 
retailing, wholesaling, jobbing , commission buying and selling, and 
other merchandising occupations. An appropriation of $1,000,000 
annually is also authorized for the training of teachers of vocational 
education, in agriculture, trades and industries, and home economics. 

In two respects this act is subject to serious criticism. In the first 
place, the method of apportionment of funds ignores completely dif¬ 
ferences in the age structure of the population in the different states. 
One-third of the $12,000,000 authorized to be appropriated is to be 
allotted to the states in the proportion that their farm population 
bears to the total farm population of the United States; a third in 
the proportion that their rural population bears to the total rural 
population; and a third in the proportion that their nonfarm popula¬ 
tion bears to the total nonfarm population. The whole sum author¬ 
ized for vocational education in the distributive occupations is to be 
allotted to the states in the proportion that their total population 
bears to the total population of the United States. On the surface 
these bases of distribution may seem equitable, but the fact is that 
youth of high-school age, the group primarily provided for in the 
George-Deen Act, are very unequally distributed in relation to 
adults among the farm, the rural, and the nonfarm population in the 
different states. For example, the ratios of children of high-school 
age to adults in the farm population of the various states show 
marked variations. The number of children fourteen to seventeen 
years of age for each 1,000 adults of twenty to sixty-four years of age 
in the farm population in a selected group of states in 1930 was as 
follows: South Carolina, 277; North Carolina, 258; Georgia, 254; 
Utah, 238; Idaho, 193; Massachusetts, 168; Illinois, 167; Iowa, 165; 
New York, 151; New Hampshire, 139; and California, 138. There 
are also marked differences in the ratios of children to adults in the 
nonfarm population of the various states, The fact is that differen¬ 
tials in fertility result in marked differentials in the distribution of 
young persons throughout the population of the various states, If 
federal funds are to be used for the education of these young persons, 
they should be allotted to the states in terms of the young people 
to be educated and not in terms of total populations. There can be 
little doubt that the George-Deen Act favors those states in which 
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the adult population is carrying a relatively small population of 
high-school age—the very states that are in least need of aid. 

A second criticism of the act is that it fails to recognize in any 
adequate way the changes that are taking place in employment 
opportunity. Twelve million dollars are authorized for vocational 
education in agriculture, in the trades and industries, and in home 
economics, and only slightly more than one million is to be appor¬ 
tioned for vocational education in the distributive occupations. Yet 
for a number of years the trend of employment opportunity has been 
clearly away from productive to distributive and service occupa¬ 
tions. The percentage of the gainfully employed who are engaged 
in the production of physical goods in agriculture, mining, and in¬ 
dustry has been declining steadily. The percentage of the gainfully 
occupied who are employed in agriculture has steadily decreased 
since 1870. During the twenty-year period from 1910 to 1930 the 
number of persons engaged in agriculture decreased approximately 
15 per cent. Until 1920 manufacturing and mechanical pursuits pro¬ 
vided employment for an increasing percentage of the gainfully 
occupied, but during the following decade this tendency was re¬ 
versed, The evidence indicates that science and technology have 
released fully one-fourth of the labor power of the nation from 
physical production and made it available for such other activities 
as transportation, trade, professional, and clerical work, In the face 
of well-established occupational trends such as these, a federal pro¬ 
gram for the promotion of vocational education which continues to 
emphasize training in the productive industries to the almost total 
neglect of trade, transportation, and service occupations seems out 
of touch with reality. 

When he signed the act, the President indicated a belief that, 
before it took effect, the "whole subject should be reviewed by a dis¬ 
interested group.” Sometime ago, therefore, the President appoint¬ 
ed a committee to evaluate our national experience under the exist¬ 
ing program of vocational education and to study the relation of such 
training to general education and to prevailing economic and social 
conditions. The report of this committee will he awaited with great 
interest. 
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A Counseling Service tor Directors or Public Forums 

The following release has been made public by the United States 
Office of Education 

A counseling service on program-planning for adult civic education in public 
forums is being offered by the Office of Education in connection with Federal 
Public Forum Projects, according to J. W. Studebaker, United States Corn- 
mlssioner of Education, 

As a result of the operation of ten forum demonstration centers in ten states 
during the past five months, the Office of Education has received thousands of 
requests for information concerning these programs of public discussion. Jn 
order to make the demonstration of these projects of maximum value to other 
communities in developing programs of their own, an information service from 
the Office of Education in Washington will augment the activities of the local 
projects in making available the experience of the program. 

Paul H, Sheats, director of the Chattanooga-Hajnilton County Public Forum 
Project, has been added to the staff as a field supervisor and associate of the 
assistant administrator, Chester S. Williams. 

The building of new schools with large auditoriums and municipal auditori¬ 
ums in more than two thousand communities throughout the nation as a pQrt 
of the program of the Public Works Administration has created thousands of 
new meeting places This has stimulated the interest of educational authorities 
and civic leaders in these communities in providing programs of public discus¬ 
sion and forums for the adults, The Office of Education is now in a position to 
counsel with these interested educational and civic leaders concerning practical 
programs of adult civic education. Careful records are being assembled on the 
activities of the forum demonstration projects. In addition the Office of Educa¬ 
tion has made a comprehensive survey of 431 public forums sponsored by all 
types of community organizations. The data and information now in the files of 
the Office of Education are the basis for answering numerous questions, such as 
probable cost, problems of management, method of scheduling speakers, visual 
aids, publicity, use of the radio, and many other problems involved in develop¬ 
ing new programs of adult civic education, 

In addition to the ten public forum demonstration centers which have oper¬ 
ated programs since September, 1936, nine new demonstration centers be¬ 
gan schedules the first of Febiuary, 1937, The nine new centers are located 
in Dayton, Ohio; five townships in Fairfield County (Stamford) Connecticut; 
Lenoir, Greene, Pitt, Wake, Wilson, Johnston, and Wayne Counties, North 
Carolina; Delaware County t Pennsylvania; McLennan and Falls Counties, 
Texas; Seattle, Washington; Atlanta, Georgia, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Weber 
County, Utah. 
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Here and There among the Schools 
From time to time the Elementary School Journal, under the cap¬ 
tion “Here and There among the Schools/’ has published brief 
reports of innovating practices in the fields of administration and 
supervision, the curriculum, methods of instruction, community re¬ 
lations, and the like. The editor of the Journal extends to its readers 
an invitation to supply such information concerning their own 
schools or school systems. We cannot, of course, guarantee that all 
such materials will be noted in our issues, but all materials submitted 
will be carefully examined with a view to making helpful information 
available to others. 

Problems of school maladjustment .—There is an increasing aware¬ 
ness among administrators and teachers of the problems of the 
maladjusted child, and there are developing more comprehensive 
and effective methods of treatment. Not so long ago, before the 
advent of what has been called the "statistical era," the selective 
and classifying process of the school quietly and effectively threw 
aside those pupils who failed and retained the pupils who were able 
to meet requirements, The application of statistical procedures, 
however, revealed with more or less precision the startlingly large 
number of maladjusted pupils, created an inquiring attitude con¬ 
cerning the cause of the large amount of maladjustment, and raised 
doubts with respect to educational aims and processes. The more 
recent development of mental and educational measurements called 
attention forcibly to individual differences in ability and in person¬ 
ality traits and afforded the basis of meeting individual needs. In 
dealing with the so-called "problem child," however, educational 
administration has placed chief emphasis on the mental and the in¬ 
tellectual phases of child development, has sought primarily to effect 
an adjustment to school conditions on the part of pupils whose men¬ 
tal equipment precluded the achievement of the regular school 
course. Studies of juvenile delinquency, truancy, adult crime, and 
the social-pathological problems of both adolescents and adults re¬ 
veal, however, that any successful attack on the problems of the 
maladjusted must be directed to an understanding of the effects of 
the total environment—economic, social, intellectual, and emo¬ 
tional. 
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Recognizing the necessity of this broader type of attack, the Joint 
Committee on Problems of School Maladjustment in New York City 
has prepared, under the direction of Eugene A. Nifenecker, director 
of research, a volume of 215 mimeographed pages showing school 
background conditions, factors, trends and problems in New York 
from 1900 to 1934. The general purpose of the study is indicated 
by the following excerpt from the Introduction. 

The Joint Committee on Problems of Maladjustment, Truancy, Delin¬ 
quency, etc., which has been functioning during the current school year, aims 
at. , , , a more organized and purposive program. While considering the prob¬ 
lem in all its aspects, the committee is directing specific attention to the ad¬ 
ministration of the schools to determine those elements in school organization 
and procedure which may be causal factors in school maladjustment. 

It is recognized that the various elements of school administration, organiza¬ 
tion and procedure are so closely interrelated and interdependent that a study 
3 f the problem in one field will inevitably involve other elements and phases 
In fact, it is essential, while delimiting the problem as far as possible for effective 
study, that all related factors and conditions be taken into account, 

Again it must be recognized that, while the school system only too often 
attempts to operate in isolation, its work has been and is very greatly condi¬ 
tioned by forces and factors of a social and economic nature operating in the 
community. Over some of these "outside" influences the school system many 
times can exercise little or no control, To others, frequently it attaches too little 
significance, and to many it generally responds somewhat tardily. In any 
comprehensive study of maladjustment problems the influence of such extra¬ 
school factors must be given due consideration, 

It is the aim of this report to present factual data with reference to some of 
the conditions, factors, and problems in the schools that have been current dur¬ 
ing the past three or four decades. A review of our local school administration 
will serve to show how these Conditioning elements have affected the develop¬ 
ment of the school system and have in large part determined the character of its 
program The data will also show the varying needs and conditions in different 
sections of the city which cannot be adequately met by n uniformity in ad¬ 
ministrative requirements, but which call for a form of "individualized” 
administration. 

The following topics are treated at great length: “The Problem of 
School Housing and Congestion,” “The Problem of Racial Hetero¬ 
geneity,” “Some Other Socio-economic and Educational Factors and 
Trends.” Under the last topic attention is given to illiteracy in the 
population, inability to speak English, citizenship of the foreign- 
born population, birth and death rates, aging population, lengthen- 
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ing the period of schooling, changes in character oi school popula¬ 
tion, and distribution of intelligence in school population, 

A suggestive list of activity units ,—Supervising Principal Edgar M. 
Finck, of Toms River, New Jersey, with the assistance of a commit¬ 
tee of teachers, has prepared a mimeographed booklet entitled “Ac¬ 
tivity Units: How! When! Why!” Portions of the booklet are de¬ 
voted to the following topics: “Definition of an Activity Unit,” 
“Five Antagonisms Harmonized,” “Twenty Reasons [for Including] 
Activity Units in [the] Year’s Work,” “Conditions Essential to the 
Success of an Activity Unit,” “An Outline for Planning an Activity 
Unit,” and “A Suggestive List of Activity Units ” The section on 
possible activity units will probably be most interesting to teachers 
who employ this method of instruction. It contains more than a 
hundred suggested units, the work of each unit being described in 
some detail. 

A study of the attitude of parents toward the conference method of 
reporting pupil progress— Since 1932-33 the teacher-parent confer¬ 
ence plan has been in operation in the Liberty School, Highland 
Park, Michigan, In a recent report Roy E. Robinson, principal of 
the school, describes the plan and presents evidence to show how 
parents have reacted to it as a substitute for the traditional report 
card. The plan is described briefly as follows: 

The Teacher-Parent Conference Plan was inaugurated in the Liberty School, 
Highland Park, Michigan, in the first semester of the school year 1932-33 
The demand for a flexible, adaptable, and more peisonal form of reporting 
pupils’ progress to parents grew out of much the same feelings on the part of 
the teachers and principal that are outlined in the foregoing discussion, 

Although offhand it seemed laborious, the Teacher-Parent Conference actu¬ 
ally involved less total work than letter-writing .... 

The plan was based, as its name implies, on the teachers’ and parents’ 
getting together for the purpose of discussing the child’s reaction to school life- 
The conference was to be held after the school hours of the primary children, 
Arrangements for the conference were made in advance by letter. The mini¬ 
mum number of conferences agreed upon was one per semestei with the pro¬ 
vision that the teacher would go to the home when it proved impossible to get 
the mother or father to come to the school 

No set procedure was used in the conference, the things to be discussed being 
left up to the judgment of the teacher. All school records were available for 
use where needed, Emphasis was, however, made 011 the child’s actual rather 
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than relative achievement, Personality and social traits were discussed as the 
teacher thought best. 

To put the plan in effect, the mothers of first-grade children were consulted 
and their approval obtained before the plan was adopted. The degree of success 
achieved by the plan during its first semester of operation warranted its being 
continued on into the succeeding half-grade, while the next group of beginners 
were reported according to the new plan. As the original grade continued on 
through the primary department, the plan "grew" with them until at this writ¬ 
ing the entire first, second, and third grades involving over three hundred chil¬ 
dren and nine teachers are sending home no formal written reports of any 
kind. The information is being given to the parents entirely by the Teacher- 
Parent Conference Plan. 

After the plan had been in operation for three years, a question¬ 
naire was submitted to parents in an attempt to evaluate their 
attitudes toward the new method of reporting pupil progress. An 
analysis of the answers led to the following generalizations. 

Most parents are aware that this special plan is in existence in the Liberty 
School. They do not consider its school-visitation feature a serious inconven¬ 
ience to them, and all but a few manage to come to the school for the conference 
which lasts, according to their recollection, from ten to twenty minutes. Whether 
as a consequence of the plan or not, over half the parents visit the school with¬ 
out any special requests. The parents are equally divided as to plan preferences, 
report card or conference plan, when it comes to reporting how well the child 
does in the academic subjects of reading, writing, spelling, and arithmetic; but, 
when the social and personal factors are considered, they show a marked prefer¬ 
ence by voting three to one in favor of the Teacher-Parent Conference Plan 

Parents who favor the report card in general for reporting children's reacLions 
to school life take exception to their plan preference later on when they con¬ 
sider which plan gives them “the best understanding of school methods, sub¬ 
ject matter, and school life in general”; while, on the other hand, those who 
favor the conference plan remain consistently in its favor throughout question¬ 
ing. 

Parents whose children have never had any experience wiLli report cards show 
greater preference for the conference plan than do others. 

The lower the grade, the more the parents favor the conference plan The 
longer their children have had contact with the plan, the better the parents 
like it, Fathers favor it slightly more than do mothers, 

This plan involving a very personal treatment of the problem of reports to 
parents has much to recommend it It seems to be free from the most objection¬ 
able features of the traditional report card, but demands more time ill its 
administration. It does, in this writer’s opinion, merit further study in its rela¬ 
tion to the subject-matter curriculum, to personality growth, and to social 
adjustment. 
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A change in organization in Stoneham, Massachusetts.^ We are in 
receipt of the following communication. 

Superintendent Varney of Stoneham, Massachusetts announced on January 
4 that the Stoneham junior and senior high schools had ceased the two-platoon 
system of attendance which has been in practice during the past few years. 
Return to the one-scssion plan was effected by adopting the recommendations 
of the Survey Committee which studied the Stoneham schools, Grades VII-XII, 
during the summer of 1936. 

Informing the public of the schools' work and needs. —'‘Campaign 
Material for the Special School Levies” is the title of an extensive 
mimeographed volume issued some time ago by the Board of Edu¬ 
cation of Cincinnati. It is an excellent illustration of the kind of 
information that a board should provide its public, and the material 
is admirably organized and presented. 

Who's Who in This Issue 

Arthur I. Gates, professor of education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Nelson B, Henry, associate professor of 
education at the University of Chicago, Carleton Washburne, 
superintendent of schools at Winnetka, Illinois. Mabel Vogel 
Morphett, director of research of the Winnetka public schools. 
David Segel, specialist in tests and measurements of the United 
States Office of Education. Harold H. Postel, principal of the 
Moseley School for Boys, Chicago, Illinois. Florence L. Good- 
enough, research professor of the Institute of Child Welfare, Uni¬ 
versity of Minnesota. 



THE NECESSARY MENTAL AGE FOR 
BEGINNING READING 1 


ARTHUR I. GATES 
Teachers College, Columbia. University 

For some time the problem of determining the optimum or neces¬ 
sary mental-age level at which reading can be successfully intro¬ 
duced has been under investigation. Recently statements have been 
made, in boohs written primarily for professional workers, which im¬ 
ply that this problem is fairly well solved. For example, Harrison 
states, “It has been found that in order to make any progress in 
reading a child must have attained a mental age of at least six years 
and that a mental age of six and one-half years more nearly insures 
success.” 2 Betts also states, “An analysis of reading-readiness or 
aptitude tests shows the following factors to be significant for suc¬ 
cess with the typical first-grade reading program: (a) a mental age 
of at least six and one-half years.” J 

These statements and most others appearing in professional books 
imply, more specifically, that success with typical first-grade reading 
programs requires a stipulated mental age, six and a half years being 
the age usually given These statements may be correct, although a 
critical analysis of some of the experiments would cause some per¬ 
sons to doubt the validity of stipulating so definite a level. The 
fact remains, however, that it has by no means been proved as yet 
that a mental age of six and a half years is a proper minimum to 
prescribe for learning to read by all school methods, or organizations, 
or all types of teaching skill and procedures. It is quite conceivable 
—indeed tire evidence in general tends now definitely to show—that 
the crucial mental-age level will vary with the materials; the type 

1 For most of the statistical work involved in this article the author is indebted to the 
services of workers in United States Works Progress Administration Project No. 6063-C. 

1 M. Lucile Harrison, Reading Readiness, p 6 Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1936 

J Emmett Albert Betts, The Prevention and Correction of Reading Difficulties, pp 
24-23, Evanston, Illinois: Row, Petersoh & Co , 1936, 
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of teaching, the skill of the teacher; the size of the class; the amount 
of pieceding preparatory work; the thoroughness of examination; 
the frequency and the treatment of special difficulties, such as visual 
defects of the pupil; and other factors. For example, in a study by 
Gates and Bond* a mental age of six and a half years did not appear 
to be a critical level, 

In the present article are assembled data on the relations between 
mental age and success in learning to read in Grade I in a number of 
different groups which were taught by appreciably different methods 
and materials. The particular classes selected for this report are 
taken from a somewhat larger number that were analyzed to illus¬ 
trate the facts related to certain issues. 

FIRST GROUP 

The first illustrations are taken from the results of the work in 
first-grade classes in which the teaching was done under the super¬ 
vision of Miss Florence W. Raguse, of the State Teachers College at 
Indiana, Pennsylvania. 2 The pupils were divided into two classes 
of forty-one and thirty-seven pupils, respectively. The average in¬ 
telligence quotient of the former class was higher than that of the 
Latter. Full details concerning the pupils and the methods of instruc¬ 
tion are given in Miss Raguse J s article, It will be sufficient to state 
here that, in addition to the Usual equipment of books, these teach¬ 
ers were provided with a considerable amount of supplementary 
practice and teach-and-test materials made up for the purpose. Not 
only was the teaching rather closely supervised, but the teachers had 
a larger amount of easy reading and self-diagnostic material than 
usual. For the present purposes, the pupils of these two classes have 
been combined into one group, The reading attainments were meas¬ 
ured more than a month before the end of the school year with the 
three Gates Primary Silent Reading Tests. As a measure of success 
in reading, the results of these three tests were averaged, The teach¬ 
ers also kept a record of the total number of books read prior to the 
time that the achievement tests were given, 

1 Arthur I, Gates and Guy L Bond, "Reading Readiness,” Teachers College Recordt 
XXXVII (May, 1936), 679-85. 

a Florence W. Raguse, "Qualitative and Quantitative Achievements in First Grade 
Reading,” Teachers College Record r XXXII (February, 1931), 424-36 
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In the group of seventy-eight pupils the correlation between men¬ 
tal age and average reading grade was .62 ± ,05. This figure, it will 
be noted, is rather high in comparison with the correlations usually 
obtained in similar studies. The correlation between chronological 
age and average reading grade was .10+ .08. The correlation be¬ 
tween average reading grade and the number of books read was 
.84±‘02, 

As an illustration of the procedure, the records of the individual 
pupils for mental age, chronological age, average reading grade, and 
number of books read are given in Table I, in rank order from the 
highest to the lowest mental age. As a means of locating a possible 
critical mental age for success in beginning reading, these pupils 
were grouped according to mental age by six-month steps beginning 
with a step containing pupils from the lowest in the list to 5.0 years, 
inclusive; then from 5.0 to 5.5, inclusive; and so on to the highest 
In these classes was a range of mental age from 53 months to 102 
months, or approximately 2 to i, The lowest mental age was four 
years and five months, and the highest eight years and six months, 
a difference of four years and one month. It will be noted that prac¬ 
tically half the members of the class had a mental age of less than 
six years on entering. An inspection ol these several groups will 
show that practically all the near-failures fell in the group with a 
mental age below five years. 

The method of determining the minimum mental age desirable for 
introducing a child to reading involves certain problems. For exam¬ 
ple, what reading ability should a pupil have acquired by the end of 
the year to have achieved a status which may be described as a suc¬ 
cessful reading experience? Since this matter is one on which opin¬ 
ions may differ, the data from these pupils have been computed on 
three bases: (1) the percentage of pupils who in the final test 
achieved a reading-grade score of 1.50 or higher, (2) the percentage 
achieving a reading-grade score of 1.75 or higher, and (3) the per¬ 
centage equaling or exceeding 1.95. The last figure represents sub¬ 
stantially the norm on the Gates test foT the end of Grade I. It 
should be noted that in the population at large approximately 45 
per cent of the pupils would have fallen below a reading grade of 
1.95 at the end of Grade I. Table I shows that every pupil achieving 
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a reading grade of 1.9s or higher is credited with having read a 
considerable number of books during the year; that, of those who 

TABLE 1 


Reading Achievement oe 78 Pupils in Raguse's Study 
Distributed According to Mental age 


Mental 

Age (In 
Months) 

Chrono¬ 
logical 
Age (in 
Months) 

Average 

Reading 

Grade 

Number 
of Books 
Read 

Mental 

Age (In 
Months) 

Chrono¬ 
logical 
Age (in 
Months) 

Average 

Reading 

Grade 

Number 
of Books 
Read 

102 ... 

90 

3.23 

31 

73 . 

76 

3 48 

37 

102. 

77 

3 02 

27 

73 - ■ 

75 

2.88 

15 

95 . - ■ . 

”3 

2 20 

H 

71.. . . 

79 

2.o8 

14 

92 . 

7 i 

3 2 S 

26 

7 i 

79 

2 . l8 

19 

92 . . . 

71 

3 25 

26 

7 i > 

88 

2 21 

20 

9 1 

69 

3 28 

31 

71 - 

79 

2.52 

22 

90 .. . . 

77 

3.18 

24 

70... 

75 

2 S 3 

l8 

90 . 

76 

3 3 2 

2 7 

7 o - 

70 

2 60 

24 

88. 

87 

3.28 

36 

70 

74 

2 34 

17 

88* 

80 

3-47 

28 

70. . 

68 

I 95 

8 

a?. . . 

8S 

2 7 S 

23 

69., 

77 

2 90 

24 

8S. 

83 

2 88 

18 

69.. . 

77 

2 03 

9 

84 ■ « . 

74 

2 80 

21 

68 . . . 

76 

2.03 

16 

84. 

69 

2 90 

21 

68. 

76 

2 57 

20 

83.. . . 

77 

3-22 

31 

68. 

72 

2 87 

19 

83. 

1 8 

3-15 

22 

6 7 . 

80 

2,83 

26 

83 . 

75 

2-45 

20 

67.. . 

87 

2.50 

21 

83 . 

79 

2 90 

19 

67 . .. . 

68 

2.23 

14 

83 . ■ * 

79 

2 57 

T 7 

66. . - 

82 

1 97 

8 

Si, 

73 

1.3* 

i-i 

66. , , 

71 

1 13 

11 

81. 

74 

2.53 

24 

66. 

fig 

2,90 

30 

80 

83 

3 00 

23 

65 . 

74 

2 43 

3 i 

80 

81 

3 i8 

25 

65 -■ - 

76 

2 82 

23 

80 

87 

2.93 

26 

65 

75 

1 91 

3 

80. 

77 

2 26 

9 

64 

73 

2 05 

9 

79 

80 

2 67 

19 

6 4 . 

73 

1 8$ 

9 

79 

72 

2 57 

23 

64 

77 

2 68 

22 

77 ■ - ■. 

73 

2-73 

2i 

62 .. . 

76 

2 50 

21 

76, . . . 

78 

2-75 

20 

62., 

81 

1 98 

8 

76. 

78 

2.52 

20 

61, 

80 

1-73 

4 

75 ■ 

68 

2.62 

22 

6r. . 

70 

3.07 

27 

75 . 

78 

3 25 

21 

60. 

72 

1.90 

4 

75 . ... 

86 

2 6a 

20 

59 - ■ 

72 

0 40 

a 

75 «* 

77 

1.65 

4 

58 .. 

90 

i 55 

2 

74 . 

73 

2.55 

15 

55 ... 

70 

2 58 

21 

74 - ■ . 

73 

2 73 

22 

55 • ■ 

77 

1 68 

3 

73 • ■ - - 

73 

2.73 

21 

54 . - 

7 i 

1 8 S 

8 

73 ... . 

72 

3 20 

18 

54 . ■ 

68 

0 00 

0 

73 . 

72 

2 37 

14 

S 3 ■ ■ 

66 

0 47 

0 


reached or exceeded a grade of 1.75, none failed to read a number of 
books; and that, of those reaching a reading grade of 1.50 or lower, 
none had a record of extensive successful reading. 
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From Table I the data in Table II have been assembled, showing 
the percentages of pupils in the group with stipulated beginning 
mental age, such as 5.0 or higher, who failed to exceed a reading 
grade of 1,50, 1,75, and 1,95, respectively. Thus, of all the pupils 
ffho had a inentaf age of 5.0 or higher at the beginning of the year, 
none mad<i a reading grade at the end of the year below 1.50, 3 per 
cent made a reading score below 1.75, and 7 per cent made a score 
below 1,95. Of the children who had a mental age of 5.3 or higher at 
the beginning of the year, none fell below a reading grade of 1.50, 
2 per cent fell below 1.75, and 2 per cent fell below 1.95, Of the 

TABLE II 

Percentages of Pupils in Raguse's Study Who 
Failed To Achieve Reading Grades of 1.50 
1,75, AND 1,9^ DISTRIBUTED ACCORDING TO MEN¬ 
TAL Age 


Mental Age 

Percentage op Pupils with 
Reading Grades 

Uclcm 1,50 

Delow 1 7 j 

Delow 1 ,gs 

5.0 ot above . 

a j 

3 

7 

5,5 or above. 

a ! 

2 

3 

6 ,o or above. 

0 

2 

2 

6,5 or above , 

0 

0 

0 


children having a mental age of 6,0 years or higher at the beginning 
of the year, none fell below a reading grade of 1.50, 2 per cent fell 
below 1 >75, and 2 per cent below 1.95. Of those having a mental 
age of 6.5 or higher, none made a reading grade below 1,95. 

As already stated, decision concerning the level of achievement in 
reading which should be considered optimum or satisfactory is arbi¬ 
trary. If we assume that a program is, under practical conditions, 
highly satisfactory when no more than 10 per cent of the pupils fall 
below a reading grade of 1,95, il appears that in the case of this 
group a mental age of 5.0 is satisfactory. Only 7 per cent of the 
pupils with a beginning mental age of 5*0 or higher fell below a final 
reading grade of 1.95. Since defects in vision and in hearing, poor 
pievious training, illness, absence from school, and many other 
factors, as well as inadequate mental age, aie known to lesult in 
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inferior reading attainments, it will be obvious that the record in 
this class was remarkably good- Since substantially all the seriously 
backward cases fell in the group v/ith a mental age of five years or 
less at the beginning of the year and since very few of the seriously 
backward pupils appeared among the higher mental ages, the writer 
considers it entirely justifiable to say that a mental age of 5.0 at the 
beginning of the year, other things being satisfactory, is sufficient for 
learning to read satisfactorily. It should be noted that the achieve¬ 
ment of this class as a whole, indeed the achievement of the half of 
the class with the lowest mental ages, was superior to the attainment 
of average pupils in typical American schools. 

SECOND GROUP 

A second group of pupils was taught in a New York City school 
by teachers who were judged to be more expert than the average 
and who used a considerable body of experimental materials devel¬ 
oped by the writer and his colleagues. These materials consisted of 
various types of practice and seatwork, teach-and-test materials, and 
supplementary easy reading material, largely limited to the vocabu¬ 
lary used in the basal books. The class consisted of forty-eight 
pupils, for forty-five of whom complete records were obtained. A 
summary of the pertinent data is contained in Table III. The first 
part of the table gives a summary of the data for the pupils arranged 
in a mental-age hierarchy by half-year units. The second part of the 
table is a summary identical in form with that presented in Table II. 
In this class pupils with a mental age of less than five years were not 
so successful as in the class reported by Raguse, One out of five fell 
below a reading grade of 1.50, two fell below 1.7s, and three below 
1.95. When all the pupils who began with a mental age of 5.5 or 
higher are considered, it is found that only 3 per cent fell below 1,50, 
9 per cent below 1.7s, and 12 per cent below 1.95. The records for 
the pupils with a minimum mental age of 6.0 are similar. To the 
writer it appears reasonable to state that this program was satis¬ 
factorily adjusted—some allowance being made for the practical 
limitations due to absence from school, uncorrected defects, and 
other constitutional limitations—to pupils with a mental age of 5.5 
or higher. In other words, it is a program which represents a difih 
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culty level about one-half year higher than that employed for the 
first group. 

In this group the correlation between mental age and reading 
grade was .55, somewhat lower than the 62 found for the Raguse 
group. 


TABLE III 


New York Pupils Taught with specially Prepared Materials 
Who Failed To Achieve reading Grades of 1.50,175, and 
1.95, Distributed According to Mental Age 


Mental Aoe 

Nuudlr of 
Pupils 

Reading 

Grade 

1 HE low 1 50 

Ur ADI NO 

Grade 
DFLOW 1 75 

Reading 
Grade 
below x gj 



Number of Pupils 

7 S-8 0 .. . 

2 

0 

O 

0 

7 -o -7 4 . 

3 

0 

O 

0 

65-69 ■ ■ ■ - 

a 

0 

I 

T 

6 0-6 4. 

9 

I 

I 

I 

5 5 S 9 - - . 

JO 

0 

1 

2 

50-54 . 

a 

0 

I 1 

3 

45 - 49 . - .< 

5 

I 

3 

3 

1 


Verccnlagc 0/ Pupils 

5 5 or above, , 

32 

3 

9 

12 

6 0 or above 

22 

5 

9 

9 

6 $ o r above 

13 

0 

S 

s 

7 0 or above 

5 

0 

0 

0 


THIRD GROUP 

A third group consisted of forty-three pupils in a rather superior 
urban public school In this class very good Leaching was conducted 
with a better-than-average amount of typical classroom reading 
matter and other equipment, but the teacher did not have any large 
amount of the specially prepared types of teach-and-iest material 
employed in the two groups previously considered. Table IV gives 
a summary of the data for forty pupils in the same form as that 
employed in Table III. In this case poor reading appeared among 
the pupils with mental ages below 6,0. For the entire group with 
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mental ages of 5.5 or above, i4per cent earned a reading grade below 
1.75 and 27 per cent below 1.95. When the group is restricted to 
those with mental ages of 6.0 or higher, only 5 per cent fell below a 
reading grade of 1,50,10 per cent below 1,75, and 20 per cent below 
1 95. Figures for the higher mental-age groups were greatly affected 
by two pupils in the upper mental ages who fell below the average 
reading score. These represent instances of special factors contribut- 

TADLE IV 

Urban Pupils in Superior public School Taught without 
Large Amount of Specially Prepared Materials Who 
Failed To achieve Reading Grades of 1,50, 1,7s, and 1,9s 
Distributed According to Mental Age 


Mental Age 

Number op 
Pufils 

Heading 

Grade; 

BELOW I - SO 

Reading 
Grade 
below 1,75 

Reading 
Grade 
delow 1 95 



Number of Pupils 

7 s- 8.0. 

I 

0 

0 

1 

7 0-7.4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

6.5-6.9. 

7 

0 

I 

I 

6 0-6,4 

9 

1 

I 

2 

5 S““S -9 

9 

1 

2 

4 

5 °-5 4 - 

7 

1 

3 

5 

4 5-4 9 - ■ 

4 

2 

3 

4 



Percentage of Pupils 

5 far above , 

29 

7 

z 4 


6 0 or above 

20 

5 

10 

20 

6 5 or above , 

11 

0 

9 

iB 

7 0 or above , 

4 

0 

0 

25 


ing to reading difficulty which may, and do, appear at all levels. If 
some allowance is made for this possibility, it is reasonable to say 
that the program in this case was fairly well suited for all pupils with 
a beginning mental age of six years or higher. In other words, the 
program used with this group requires a mental age a full year in 
advance of that used in the Raguse group and a half-year in advance 
of that used in the New York City group. 

The correlation between mental age and reading grade in this 
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group was ,44. It will be noted that, thus far, the better the program 
is suited to the pupils of lower mental age, the higher the correlation 
between mental age and reading ability at the end of the year. 

FOURTH GROUP 

The fourth group comprises eighty pupils from two public-school 
classes in a metropolitan area, Both classes were large; the teachers 

TABLE V 


Pupils ik Metropolitan Schools Taught with Inferior. Ma¬ 
terials Who Failed To Achieve Reading Grades of 1.50 
1,75, and 1.95, Distributed According to Mental Age 


Mental Age 

NvilPPR OP 
Purus 

JlEIDJYC 

Grade 
helqw 1 50 

flfMDlNQ 
Grade 
UEWVV I 75 

1 

Reading 
Grade, 
uelqw 1,95 



Number of Pupils 

8.0-8 4 

I 

0 

O 

0 

7 5-7 9 

3 

0 

O 

I 

7.0-7 4 

7 

1 

I 

3 

6 5-6 9 

*4 

I 

3 

5 

6 0-6 4 

17 

3 

5 

s 

s s-s 9 

W 

2 1 

4 

9 

5 °“S 4 

13 

4 1 


11 

4 5-4 9 

8 

3 

1 

5 

8 



PercenLnge ol Pupils 

5 5 or above 

59 

12 

1 

21 

44 

6 0 or above 

42 

11 

21 

40 

6 5 or above 

25 

8 

16 

36 

7 0 or above 

11 

9 

9 

3 6 


were judged to be somewhat below the average of those in the sys¬ 
tem; and the reading materials and other equipment were inferior. 
The classes were taught largely by muss methods, with much oral 
instruction and little individual or self-manageable work. There was 
less attempt than usual to adjust instruction to individual needs. 

The data in Table V indicate that in this group a larger proportion 
of the pupils fell below reading grades of 1 50 and 1.75 than in the 
other groups. It will be noted also that some pupils from all the 
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mental-age categories except the two highest fell below a reading 
grade of 1,50. Of the pupils with a mental age above 6.5, 8 per cent 
achieved a reading grade below 1.50,16 per cent below 1.75, and 36 
per cent below 1.95. Of those having a mental age of 7.0 or higher, 
however, only 9 per cent fell below 1.75, although 3b per cent fell 
below 1.95. It is, of course, difficult to designate a satisfactory men¬ 
tal-age level for instruction which was apparently of rather unsatis¬ 
factory general character. If a reading grade of 1.75 is set up as a 
reasonably satisfactory achievement at the end of the year, 84 per 
cent of the pupils with a mental age above 6.5 would have been rated 
as successful and 91 per cent of those with a mental age above 7.0. 
In other words, it would appear that on this rather conservative 
basis a mental age of somewhere between 6.5 and 7.0 would be neces¬ 
sary for a reasonable assurance of success in reading. 

Tbe correlation between mental age and reading grade in this 
group was ,34. 

CONCLUSIONS 

These representative data point rather convincingly to certain 
conclusions concerning the relation between mental age and success 
in beginning reading. In the first place, they indicate clearly that 
statements concerning the necessary mental age at which a pupil 
can be intrusted to learn to read are essentially meaningless. The 
age for learning to read under one program or with the method em¬ 
ployed by one teacher may be entirely different from that required 
Under other circumstances. In the first of the groups compared, in 
which modern and effective instruction, well adjusted to individual 
differences, was provided, a mental age of 5.0 appears to be sufficient. 
Of the children equaling or exceeding a mental age of five years in 
this group, none appeared to be seriously retarded and only 7 per 
cent fell below a reading grade of 1.95, which is the average reading 
achievement for pupils in America at large at the time in the school 
year that the measurement was made, A second group was found in 
which the minimum reading age was about a half-year higher. A 
third group required a mental age of about 6.0 years, or one full year 
higher. In a fourth group, representing the opposite extreme of the 
hist, children with a mental age of 6.5 fared none too well, and some 
of those with mental ages of 7,0 or above had difficulty. Of the lat- 
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ter, 36 per cent failed to exceed the national norms. Obviously, 
therefore, general statements that any. given mental age should be 
achieved by a pupil before he begins to learn to read are misleading. 
The question must be asked: How and w}iat is the pupil to begin to 
read? 

The foregoing conclusion should not bq interpreted to imply that 
mental age is of no significance in learning to read, In the several 
groups considered in this article, the correlations between mental 
age and reading grade were ,62, .55, .44, and .34, respectively. These 
coefficients show, as do the more detailed data given in the tables, 
a substantial but variable relation between mental age and reading 
achievement. The most significant finding is the fact that the 
correlations between mental age and reading achievement were 
highest in the classes in which the best instruction was done and the 
lowest in those in which the poorest instruction was provided. More 
specifically, the magnitude of the correlation seems to vary directly 
with the effectiveness of the provision for individual differences in 
the classroom, When the teacher uses a mass method, with little 
or no provision for helping individuals in their special needs, with a 
program which would appear to be pointed to those with a certain 
equipment and background, these pupils seem to get on rather well 
but others encounter difficulty. It should be noted that in this case 
factors other than mental age play a considerable role, since pupils 
with relatively high mental ages fall occasionally to learn to read 
especially well. In such a group the correlation apparently is low 
partly for the reason that the instruction fails to give each pupil 
an opportunity to apply his mentality most effectively. If he is to 
be enabled to do so, attention must be given to his particular diffi¬ 
culties and limitations as well as his special aptitudes and interests. 

The preceding discussion, furthermore, should not be considered 
as antagonistic to the plan of attempting to determine the mental- 
age level or other characteristics of the pupil needed for making a 
successful beginning in reading. The study reveals the necessity of 
determining these factors in relation to the particular program into 
which the pupils are to be introduced. The writer believes, in fact, 
that this consideration is not only an important but a necessary 
phase of normal instruction. That is to say, he believes that it is 
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necessary for each teacher to understand the mental age and other 
qualifications required for successful pursuance of the program that 
she will put into effect. One of the reasons for the success of the 
programs used with the first two groups is the fact that the abundant 
use of individualized, self-diagnostic materials enabled the teacher to 
discover the particular needs of the individual pupils and to make 
adjustments to them, whereas in the fourth group the use of the 
mass method resulted in a disregard of all sorts of individual apti¬ 
tudes, difficulties, failures, absence from school, and other factors 
which determine achievement. The study shows that the determina¬ 
tion of the optimum mental age and other factors in reading readi¬ 
ness is not so simple as some recent pronouncements seem to imply. 
It is impossible to set up, once and for all, a stipulated list of particu¬ 
lar requirements for successful work in beginning reading in general. 
Reading is begun by very different materials, methods, and general 
procedures, some of which a pupil can master at the mental age of 
five with reasonable ease, others of which would give him difficulty 
at the mental age of seven. It is necessary for each teacher to deter¬ 
mine exactly what mental age, what background of previous experi¬ 
ence, what special aptitudes her particular program requires. 

Finally, it should be made clear that the results presented in this 
report do not answer the question.: At what age is it best to intro¬ 
duce reading to pupils? Although the data seem to indicate that it 
is possible to organize materials and methods to teach children to 
learn to read at a mental age of 5,0 or higher, they do not, in any 
way, imply that it is desirable to do so, Decision on the optimum 
time of introducing reading to pupils must be based upon investiga¬ 
tions of the value of this activity at different stages of development. 
It would be necessary to determine the general educational, per¬ 
sonal, and social effects of introducing reading at different stages 
by methods so well adjusted to the pupils that they would all learn 
to read successfully. 



CONFLICTING VIEWS ON FEDERAL AID 


NELSON B. IIENRY 
University of Chicago 

The resolutions of the National Education Association and of the 
Department of Superintendence adopted at their conventions in 
1936 and the activities of these organizations in support of federal 
aid for schools are evidence that the leadership of these influential 
educational associations is largely favorable to this cause. The re¬ 
ports of the National Advisory Committee on Education in 1931’ 
and the National Conference on the Financing of Education in 1933,’ 
to mention only two of a number of nationally representative agen¬ 
cies which have been specifically concerned with federal relations to 
education, are emphatic in their advocacy of federal participation in 
the support of state school systems. It is unnecessary to refer to 
the pronouncements of the numerous state and regional groups 
which support the demands of the schools for substantial contribu¬ 
tions from the resources of the federal government. The representa¬ 
tive character of the agencies designated leaves no doubt of the 
existence of a widespread favorable attitude on this question among 
the leaders in the profession. 

It is not to be assumed, however, that the several persons sup¬ 
porting the recommendations of a committee or the resolutions of an 
association favorable to federal aid are unanimously in accord with 
the specific stipulations of such recommendations or resolutions. In 
general, the action of any organized group represents a compromise 
or an adjustment of more or less divergent views on the part even 
of those who have formulated the proposal. Moreover, with the 
practical problems involved in seeming legislation providing for 

1 National Advisory Committee on Education, Federal Relations la Education, 
Part I Washington' National Advisory Committee on Education 

3 Joint Commission on the Emergency in Education, Report of the Nat mol Confer¬ 
ence on the Financing of Education. Washington, National Education Association 
iQ 33 
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federal aidj prominent leaders of many of the associations now back¬ 
ing this movement are frequently required to assume the role of 
sponsor for a measure which has some promise of successful issue at 
the hands of Congress even though they do not willingly approve 
some of the provisions contained in the proposal. The real attitudes 
of individual leaders who have been prominently identified with re¬ 
cent efforts to secure federal aid for state school systems is therefore 
best determined by reference to individual expressions of opinion. 
These individual opinions range all the way from an unqualified ap¬ 
proval of practically anything that bears the label of federal aid to 
an equally unqualified objection to any extension of the existing 
program of federal aid on a permanent basis. 

An interesting example of the lack of unanimity on the part of 
leaders in the field of education is found in published statements of 
three former United States Commissioners of Education. Former 
Commissioner Tigert opposes federal support for public education 
for the following reasons: 

1. Federal money would be followed by federal interference. Public educa¬ 
tion. is, and should remain, a state and local responsibility. 

2. The use of federal money for support of schools would decrease local sup¬ 
port. The net amount available to schools would be no greater as local support 
would vanish about as fast as federal money became available. There would be 
a diminishing interest in local responsibility and other evils always attendant 
on paternalism. 

3. Every state In the Union has adequate resources to provide a satisfactory, 
uniform system of schools. 1 

The late William John Cooper offered the following conditional 
approval of a program of federal aid. 

In general I favor federal support for schools if this support is a flat sum paid 
over to each state to be distributed by the superintendent of schools of the 
state in the same way that the state money is distributed, 

I believe that this depression has shown that some states, such as Alabama 
in which a large state fund is supplied, are badly hurt by the depression. I 
think only federal aid can help a situation of this sort. I believe the next Con¬ 
gress should act, granting aid to the states that are hardest hit and holding out 
a promise of permanent assistance to states that reorganize their district plans 
in such a way as to reduce the number of districts to approximately one-tenth, 

1 << Whnt Others Have To Say about Federal Subsidies," Nation’s Schools, XIII 
(February, 1934), 36. 
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except where the county is used as the basic district. AI90 there should be a 
reorganization of their state departments in order that these may be appointed 
rather than elected; for an indefinite term rather than for a specific number of 
years. 

When the emergency is over and states have reorganized in this way I sug¬ 
gest that a permanent federal fund be established, from which perhaps $25 
per pupil would be made available to each state. 1 

Former Commissioner Zook feels that recent developments in the 
tax problems of the federal government and the states probably in¬ 
dicate the necessity for increased appropriations from federal re¬ 
sources in support of state school systems. "I am convinced/ 1 he 
says, "that if the federal government continues to levy these more 
modern forms of taxation, as it alone can do most effectively, it fol¬ 
lows as clearly as can be that some proportion of the proceeds of 
these taxes should be returned to the states for the support of state 
and local governmental functions, including schools. 1 Ja 

On the point of the exercise of control in consequence of these 
grants-in-aid, the two commissioners who favor federal aid under 
specified conditions are not entirely in agreement as to the method 
by which such control should be exercised. Cooper's statement 
seems to imply that certain stipulations of the statute should be met 
by the states as a condition before the federal money is received. 
Zook objects to the plan of writing the specifications into the law 
and urges that discretionary authority be vested in some agency 
of the federal government in order that the federal funds may be 
used in such a manner as to insure the most favorable returns from 
the increased support to be provided for the schools. In answer to 
the criticisms of persons who have expressed abhorrence at the idea 
that any office or bureau in Washington might exercise some meas¬ 
ure of control over so important a function as education, he says, 
"In the long run I am convinced that we shall have much more fed¬ 
eral control of education through regulations inserted in the law 
than from a federal Office of Education which is clothed with dis¬ 
cretionary power in the distribution of federal funds. 1,3 

1 Ibid., p 37. 

3 George F. Zook, "Federal Aid to Education,” School and Society, XL (July 14, 
1934 ). 43 - 

J Ibid,, p 48, 
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The differences in the opinions held by these three prominent 
leaders in education do not reflect the full divergence of view that is 
manifest in the public statements of active leaders in general at the 
present time. When any considerable number of statements of lead¬ 
ers in the field of education are considered, one finds it difficult to 
choose from among the varying viewpoints a selected few which 
may be presented with some degree of assurance that they represent 
the attitudes of a reasonable number of the important leaders with 
respect to the various problems involved in a permanent program of 
federal aid. Apart from those who apparently are willing to accept 
federal aid in any form and under any conditions and those others 
who apparently are unwilling to consider any additional grants from 
the federal government for such reasons as those cited by former 
Commissioner Tigert, some leaders are found to be favorable to 
federal aid if it is accompanied by at least a measure of control over 
the use that is to be made of the money thus acquired, while others 
contend that the federal government should recognize its responsi¬ 
bility to the states and to the schools by generous contributions but 
that it is not the province of the federal government to dictate the 
manner in which the money may be spent, Other leaders are equally 
insistent that the claim for federal aid is valid from every point of 
view but that it would be better not to receive any additional aid 
from the federal government than to receive it under conditions 
which might result in an extension of federal authority over the 
organization or administration of the public schools. T. C. Holy, 
obviously moved by these conflicting desires, has stated his position 
as follows; 

I am opposed to a federal subsidy for education as a permanent policy unless it 
carries with it a careful check or appraisal on the use of this subsidy, This im¬ 
plies a control by the federal government, the wisdom of which seems doubtful. 
Such control, so far removed from the teachers and pupils, tends toward an in¬ 
flexible organization not sensitive to social changes and varying conditions 
It also creates a powerful instrument, which has been used in other countries 
to control public opinion, 1 

The argument sometimes runs that the bteakdovm of state tax 
systems has created a necessity for the federal government to use 

1 "What Others Have To Say about Federal Subsidies/' Nation's Schools , XIII 
(April, 1934.), 16. 
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its superior taxing facilities for the advantage of an indispensable 
social institution, while another contention is that federal aid, if 
any, should be so administered as to stimulate sensible reform of 
state tax systems. Some educators see in the various proposals for 
federal participation in the support of the public schools a probable 
stifling and menacing effect on community interest in public educa¬ 
tion; others apparently look on federal aid as a vitalizing stimulus to 
a fast-declining sense of interest and responsibility on the part of 
the average American community in the welfare of its schools. These 
and other points of difference are so emphasized and so magnified in 
the various expressions of opinion among persons who have studied 
the problem thoughtfully that it is not surprising to find even the 
veteran Payson Smith explaining his position in the following terms, 

The whole matter of federal aid for the support of education is so much in 
flux that I am frankly not able to reach a definite conclusion as to what the 
permanent policy should be. I am studying the question constantly. In general, 

I believe that some federal support of education will not only be desirable but 
may become necessary. 1 

Since federal aid in its larger aspect is very directly related to the 
support of elementary and secondary education, the views of city 
school superintendents as a group have a peculiar significance. "While 
these views are not recorded as yeas and nays with regard to any 
specific proposal, many of these men have discussed the problem 
from one angle or another. The early issues of the Nation's Schools 
in 1934 carry a symposium in which the views of a number of them 
are stated, Here again no crystallization of opinion is found. Cody 
(of Detroit), Potter (Milwaukee), Stelson (Indianapolis), and Stouf- 
fer (Wilmington, Delaware), among others, are definitely opposed 
to federal aid. Gosling and Melcher, of Akron, Ohio, and Kansas 
City, Missouri, favor the adoption of a program of federal aid em¬ 
bodying no conditioning requirements. Glenn, of Birmingham, 
Alabama, does not fear the imposition of unfavorable requirements 
on the part of the government; rather he thinks that there might be 
some advantages in the types of standardization that would likely 
ensue. Anderson (Omaha), Broome (Philadelphia), and Sutton (At- 

1 "What Others Have To Say about Federal Subsidies, 1 ' Nation's Schools, XIII 
(May, 1934), 22 
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lanta) are agreed that certain conditions should underlie the federal 
grants, but they suggest different reasons and considerations as bases 
of the control to be exercised. 

The interest and the responsibility of the federal government with 
respect to the support of public schools have been the subject of dis¬ 
cussion by other leaders of the profession, including some careful 
students of administrative problems who are not directly responsible 
for the administration of school systems. There arc also conflicts 
among the views advanced by these representatives of the profes¬ 
sion, with consequent variability in motives and methods advocated 
as appropriate bases of a program of federal aid. Thus, Mortis ex¬ 
tensive researches in school finance have led him to formulate a 
program 1 of federal aid which undertakes to determine mathemati¬ 
cally the equitable shares of the various states in the sum which will 
have to he provided by the federal government to enable each state 
to maintain an acceptable school system in view of its peculiar 
requirements and resources. By means of this predetermination of 
the amount of aid to be provided for each state, Mort seeks to avoid 
the disadvantages of excessive or wavering forms of control. 

In direct opposition to fundamental features of the Mort pro¬ 
posal, Judd objects pointedly to any immediate definition of the 
form of continuing federal subsidies for schools and pleads for an 
experimental program, which in time may reveal the procedures and 
the conditions under which the federal grants may be administered 
so as to provide aid for the most needy communities and so as to 
insure that all money furnished by the federal government will be 
used to improve the schools and not to perpetuate their deficiencies. 
The following excerpts from his address at the St. Louis convention 
of the Department of Superintendence will indicate the substance 
of his view. 

With the facts which have been cited in mind, I advocate a period of experi¬ 
mentation during which the intelligence of American educators and govern¬ 
mental officials will be devoted to a careful study of the effects of new federal 

1 Federal»Support for Public Education. A Report of an Investigation of Educational 
Need and Relative Ability of States To Support Education as They Bear on Federal 
Aid to Education Made under the direction of Paul R, Mort and under the auspices 
of Columbia University Council for Research in the Social Sciences, New York 1 Teach¬ 
ers College, Columbia University, 1936, 
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appropriations for the support of public schools of the elementary and secondary 
levels. The purpose of this experimental endeavor should be the discovery of 
the best possible methods of equalizing educational opportunities in different 
sections of the United States, I advocate the distribution of federal funds first 
and m largest measure to those states in which the average income is low. I 
advocate that experimentation, begin with some such modest sum as $50,000,000 
or $75,000,000. I mention these sums because they were the amounts discussed 
and approved as emergency funds by a competent committee which was con¬ 
vened by the United States Commissioner of Education in 1933. The distribu¬ 
tion must, in my judgment, be left to the discretion of a properly constituted 
federal authority, preferably a small commission made up of experienced edu¬ 
cators and presided over by the United States Commissioner of Education, 
which shall pass on the requests made by various states lor federal aid. 

If experience accumulated during experimentation with the equalization 
fund justifies the federal government in taking over a share of the support of 
schools in all the states, then federal grants should be made the basis of certain 
demands which will assure the nation of proper conduct of its schools . 1 

The gradual development of a program of federal aid and the 
function of control as an element of this program arc similarly 
stressed in a statement by Fred Engelhardt. Citing as an analogy 
the gradual development of different plans of state aid to local 
school districts with consequent increase in the exercise of state 
control, Engelhardt suggests that “the states are now passing 
through a similar evolution with respect to the place of the federal 
government in educational matters.” What we may look forward 
to in the immediate and the more remote experiences with federal 
aid is described in the following paragraphs. 

It will require some time for the necessary readjustment in thinking to take 
place, the same as it did in the case of state support It will be impossible to 
operate for any length of time on the theory that the federal government may 
grant money to the states for educational purposes without federal control, 
Time and past experience will show that certain sections of the country will 
profit at the expense of other sections under such a plan. In other words, the 
people will ask; Why allow an area of the country to continue as a state when 
it cannot exist economically as a self-supporting unit? The doctrine of state 
rights will then be bitterly contested. 

As the federal government assumes its responsibility for public education 

1 Charles H Judd, "Federal Support of Public Education/' Official Report of the 
Department of Superintendence, ipjd, pp 105-7. Washington; Department of Super¬ 
intendence of the National Education Association, 1936 (Also in Elementary School 
Journal, XXXVI [March, 1936I, 507-10) 
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it will be necessary to establish that balance between support and control which 
is essential to the maintenance of efficient and economical schools, It will be 
discovered that certain educational activities are best carried on by the federal 
government; that other activities are handled best by the state, and that still 
other activities are rightfully the responsibility of the local school divisions 
within the state. Is it mere speculation to imagine that there will be fewer than 
forty-eight states when the ideal plan of public education is eventually evolved?^ 

The last two statements of opinion seem to indicate clearly enough 
the logical next step in the movement toward federal aid for the 
public schools. The differences of opinion still prevailing among 
careful students of school administration as well as among those 
who hold positions of responsibility in important school systems 
point conclusively to the need for a period of adjustment and an 
experimental attack on the problems involved in a program of per¬ 
manent aid. It is obvious that the safest course to pursue from this 
point would be to recognize the value of a period of adjustment and 
to seek the immediate inauguration of a flexible program under the 
guidance of a competent agency endowed with the means and the 
authority to determine by experimental methods the amount and 
the form of federal support which will best serve the interests of 
public education in this country, 

'Fred Engelhardfc, “Federal Support for Public Schools Is Inevitable/' Nation's 
Schools , XIII (February, 1934), 47 • 
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Manuscript writing has made its way into the primary grades so 
positively and with such a weight of scientific evidence in its favor 
that a discussion of its merits at that level is no longer necessary. 
Until recently, however, evidence has been very meager on the 
question of whether children should change from manuscript to 
cursive writing and, if so, at what time and by what means. Gates 
and Brown 1 showed that, when children in a New York school were 
given training in cursive and in manuscript writing for one semes- 
ter, the children in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades showed a great¬ 
er gain in cursive writing. The experiment, however, is scarcely 
germane to the general problem, since the question is not: What 
will happen if children who have been trained in cursive writing for 
the first several years of their school life arc given one semester's 
instruction in manuscript writing? The question is: Will children 
trained in manuscript writing from the beginning write more slowly 
as they reach the higher grades? Gray 3 showed that, for ten adults 
who knew how to do manuscript writing, the speed of cursive writing 
was greater. He did not, unfortunately, inquire how long these 
adults had been doing manuscript writing or whether they used it 
habitually. Obviously, a peison who had been trained all through 
school to use cursive writing and who used cursive most of his adult 
life, learning manuscript for teaching purposes, might be expected 
to write manuscript more slowly. Again, Gray’s investigation does 
not answer the question whether adults who use manuscript habitu¬ 
ally write it less rapidly than cursive. 

1 Arthur I Gates and Helen Brown, “Experimental Comparisons of Print-Script 
and Cursive Writing/' Journal of Educational Research, XX (June, 1929), 1-14 

3 William Henry Gray, “An Experimental Comparison of the Movements m Manu¬ 
script Writing and Cursive Writing,” Journal oj Educational Psychology, XXI (April, 
1930), 259-72 
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The present article sets forth investigations organized to answer 
the following questions: (i) How does the rate of writing manu¬ 
script under test conditions compare with national norms for the 
writing of cursive at the various grade levels? (2) What is the dif¬ 
ference in rate of writing by high-school pupils who have been taught 
manuscript writing and who use it habitually and that of pupils who 
have always used cursive writing? (3) Among adults who have used 
manuscript writing habitually for at least two years, is the rate 
faster or slower than that for comparable adults who use cursive 
writing? (4) Are children who are taught to write manuscript handi¬ 
capped in the reading of cursive after they reach eighth grade and 
high school? 

To these four questions this article gives statistical answers. There 
are three other questions which it will attempt to answer in terms 
of experience: (1) Is there lack of individuality and personality in 
manuscript writing? (2) If a child is going to transfer from manu¬ 
script to cursive writing, when can the transfer best be made and by 
what means? (3) Are manuscript-writing signatures valid in busi¬ 
ness transactions? 

Since Voorhis 1 has summarized all important investigations up to 
i93r, no reference will be made here to earlier investigations, es¬ 
pecially since, except for the two mentioned in the introductory 
paragraph, the writers know of no recent and significant investiga¬ 
tions bearing on the questions here raised. 

Manuscript writing has been taught in the Winnetka public 
schools since 1924. At that time the children entering first grade 
and many of the children in second grade were taught manuscript. 
Each year, as these children moved up a grade, manuscript writing 
moved up with them, until it was the only kind of writing taught 
throughout the schools. The children who were in that first class 
have now graduated from high school, and all children who have 
gone through the Winnetka schools since that time have been trained 
in manuscript writing, the majority of them using this kind of writ¬ 
ing right through their high-school life. 

1 Thelma G. Voorhis, The Relative Merits of Cursive and Manuscript Writing Lin¬ 
coln School Research Studies. Now York: Lincoln School olTeachers College, Colum¬ 
bia University, 1931. 
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To check the relative rates of manuscript and cursive writing at 
the various grade levels has therefore been a comparatively simple 
matter in Winnetka, but \ve wished to compare with other schools 
as well* A list was therefore secured of schools in various parts of 
the United States that taught manuscript writing, and each was 
asked to give a timed test by having the children write “Mary had 
a little lamb” for two minutes continuously, 

Table I shows the results in comparison with the Ayres Hand¬ 
writing Scale, It will be noted that at the second-grade level Win- 
netka children are very much slower than the Ayres standard and 

TABLE I 

RATE OF WRITING IN WlNNETKA SCHOOLS AND OTHER SCHOOLS 

Where Manuscript Writing is Taught compared with 
Ayres Standard for Cursive Writing 


Grade 

NumDF-R dm CniLDHEN 
Tested 

AvfbAoe Nuuder 0? Lettebs 
Whitten fer Minute 

1 

\Viiuiclka 

Schools 

Other 

Schools 

ML 

Schools 

Wlimclka 

Schools 

Qlhci 

Schools 

AU 

Schools 

Ay its 
Standard 

I, 


c 73 

B50 

12 5 

16 4 

*5 9 


II 

*33 

S 3 S 

97 * 

17 7 

27 3 

26 7 

3 * 

III . 

188 

617 

SoS 

33 5 

36.8 

36 4 

44 

IV 

1^5 

a 54 

379 

41 0 

42 5 

42 0 

55 

V . . 

202 

237 

439 

52 O 

48 7 

49 a 

64 

VI 

179 

*94 

373 

62 9 

62,6 

62 a 

7 * 

VII, , 

164 

76 

240 

8o a 

78 9 

80 1 

76 

VIII .... 


35 

itio 

64 5 

90 0 

85 i 

79 


that the children in the other schools are slightly slower. This dif¬ 
ference is probabl}' due to an effort on the part of Winnctka teachers 
to emphasize form rather than speed when the children are learning 
to write. By the end of the third grade the Winuetka children arc 
almost equal to those of the other schools, but both groups are 
below the Ayres standard. The same situation is found at the end 
of the fourth grade, At the end of the fifth grade Winnetka children 
have overtaken the children in the other schools but are still dis¬ 
tinctly behind the Ayres standard- This situation still holds, but to 
a less degree, at the end of the sixth grade. By the end of the seventh 
grade, however, both the Winnetka children and the children in the 
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other schools have exceeded the Ayres standard and continue to do 
so at the end of the eighth grade. 

Apparently, therefore, the development of speed in manuscript 
writing is, under current practice, somewhat slower than in cursive 
writing. We say “under current practice” because we believe it is 
the tendency for teachers of manuscript writing (we know it is true 
in Winnetka) to be much more meticulous about letter formation 
than they were in the teaching of cursive writing. They seem to 
feel that, once the manuscript forms are well established, the speed 
will take care of itself. The results in the seventh and the eighth 
grades seem to vindicate this point of view, 

Willard Beatty confirms these findings in general as to the seventh 
and the eighth grades, although the rates that he reports are some- 
what slower than those found in this investigation. 1 

The second question has to do with the rate of writing after chil¬ 
dren reach high school. Children from Winnetka attend the New 
Trier Township High School, together with children from, three 
neighboring communities and a sprinkling of children from a variety 
of other elementary schools. The majority of children not trained 
in Winnetka have had the usual courses in cursive writing and con¬ 
tinue this kind of writing in the high school. The majority of Win¬ 
netka children have had training in manuscript writing throughout 
their elementary-school careers and continue to use it right through 
high school. It was therefore a simple matter to give a speed test 
in writing to several hundred children, at New Trier High School, in 
which each child would write according to his custom. Each child 
was asked to indicate on his paper whether he wrote manuscript all 
the time or part of the time or never. The records of children who 
wrote manuscript part of the time were disregarded, as there were 
no data to indicate whether “part of the time” meant occasionally 
or most of the time or whether the pupils had been trained in manu¬ 
script or cursive writing, Those who said they wrote manuscript 
part of the time, however, sometimes wrote cursive in the test and 
sometimes wrote manuscript, Such pupils who wrote cursive in the 

1 Willard W. Beatty, More Verse, Another Anthology from the High Schools Hand- 
copied in Manuscript Writing Bronxville Schools Bulletin No 25. Bronxville, New 
York: Bronxville Public Schools, 1935, 
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test wrote more rapidly than those who wrote manuscript (median 
number of letters written per minute—112 for cursive and 97 for 
manuscript). 

The data in Table II bear out the seventh- and eighth-grade data 
and indicate that, once the children have learned manuscript and 
have used it consistently through their school work, it tends to be 
slightly faster than cursive, certainly not slower. 

The third question has to do with rate of manuscript writing in 
adult life as compared with cursive. Here we were handicapped by 
not having available any subjects who had used manuscript from 

TABLE 11 

Comparison of Rates of Writing of hioh- 
School Pupils Who Hah itu ally Use 
Manuscript or Cursive Writing 



Manuscript 

Writers 

CursjVc 

Writers 

Number of children ,. . 

73 

214 

Number of letters written per 



minute. 



Lower qu nr tile. 

104 

99 

Median 

Il6 

1 13 

Upper quar tile . 


126 


childhood We therefore had to test adults who had received their 
early training in cursive writing and who had used it habitually un¬ 
til some time during adult life and had then taken up manuscript 
writing and habituated themselves to iLs use. The only requirement 
was that the subjects should have used manuscript for practically 
all their writing for at least two years. 

The subjects used for this experiment were teachers in the Win- 
netlca public schools, many of whom have, in connection with their 
teaching, learned manuscript writing themselves and have become 
converted to it to the point of using it exclusively. Some teachers 
use manuscript part of the time and cursive part of the time, but, for 
the same reason that we discarded such data from the high-school 
study, we discarded them from the study of adults: there was no 
way of determining how much more the teachers use one kind of 
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writing than the other. It may be said in passing, however, that, of 
those who use manuscript part of the time, the records showed the 
cursive to be faster (median number of letters written per minute— 
116 for cursive and 103 for manuscript). 

Table III shows the rate of cursive writing and manuscript writ¬ 
ing on the part of both groups of teachers—those who use manu¬ 
script habitually and those who use cursive habitually. Naturally, 
those who use manuscript writing habitually know how to write 
cursive, having done so most of their lives, Those who use cursive 
habitually, on the other hand, have had no training in manuscript 

TABLE III 


Comparison of rates of Writing Manuscript and 
Cursive dy Adults 


Kind op Writing 

Number 

Number of Letters Written 
per Minute 

OP SUBJECTS 

Lower 

QunrVllc 

Median 

Upper 

1 QuailUe. 

Manuscript by those habitually using 
manuscript. . 

IS 


12 2 

136 

Cursive by those habitually using cursive 

24 

125 

133 

HI 

Manuscript by those habitually using cur¬ 
sive . ( .^ .. . 

24 1 

f)Q 

IIO 

120 

Cursive by those habitually using manu¬ 
script .. . . . 

IS 

iofi 

121 | 

127 


and would naturally be expected to make poorer scores in manu¬ 
script than the manuscript writers would in cursive. The experi¬ 
ment was conducted by having the teachers write a sentence over 
and over for thirty seconds in manuscript, then for thirty seconds in 
cursive, then a second thirty seconds in manuscript, and a second 
thirty seconds in cursive. 

Here it is seen, as might well be expected, that adults who use 
manuscript habitually write cursive faster than those who write 
cursive habitually can write manuscript: one is a trained group and 
the other an untrained group. The real comparison is shown in the 
first two lines of the table, where it is seen that those teachers who 
use cursive habitually write somewhat faster than those who use 
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manuscript habitually—11 or 12 lelters a minute being quite consist¬ 
ently the difference at the lower quartile, the median, and the upper 
quartile. Willard W. Beatty states, “With adults, the average rate of 
speed for good, legible handwriting of either type is in the neigh¬ 
borhood of 122 letters per minute.” 1 This rate corresponds to that 
of the Winnctka teachers who habitually use manuscript but is 
slower than the rate of the teachers who always use cursive, 
perhaps because the cursive writers were not trying to do good 
legible cursive but were writing as fasL as they could. There arc two 
explanations for the difference in the results of the test of adult 
teachers and the test of high-school pupils without assuming that 
manuscript is inherently any slower than cursive at the adull level. 
One is the fact, already mentioned, that the teachers who now use 
manuscript writing habitually had been brought up using cursive 
writing and had certainly written cursive for many more years than 
they had written manuscript. Another is that the majority of Win- 
netka teachers who use manuscript habitually are teachers in the 
lower grades, where they are continually putting careful models on 
the blackboard and are emphasizing form rather than speed. The 
majority of those using cursive habitually are upper-grade and 
junior high school teachers (or kindergarten and physical-education 
teachers), most of whom do not teach penmanship at all and who 
therefore are no longer emphasizing form. 

It would not, therefore, be safe to reason from the results of this 
test of Winnetka teachers that children trained in manuscript writ¬ 
ing and carrying it on into adult life will write less rapidly than 
children using cursive. Both the seventh- and eighth-grade data 
and the high-school data would seem to contradict this reasoning. 
The only safe conclusion is that an adult who lias used cursive writ¬ 
ing most of his life may expect to write a little more slowly if he 
changes over to manuscript, even after two or more years of the 
habitual use of manuscript, particularly if he is a teacher of manu¬ 
script writing who is continually placing careful models on the board 
for children. 

Incidentally, if the combined time of the person writing in cursive 
and the person reading what has been written were compared with 

1 Willard W. Beatty, op, cit ,, p, 4, 
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the combined time of the person writing in manuscript and the per¬ 
son reading that, there is no doubt in the minds of the writers that 
the time-saving in manuscript writing would be overwhelming. How¬ 
ever, no statistical data on this point arc available. 

Our fourth question is whether children trained in writing manu¬ 
script can read cursive as well as do children trained in writing 
cursive, Again children at the New Trier Township High School 
were used as subjects. 



Fig. i —Specimen of writing (reduced by one-third) used in testing the ability to 
rend cursive by pupils trained to use manuscript writing, 

In order to get a sample of cursive writing that would be more or 
less typical, we asked all the members of the Winnetka Rotary Club 
to write in their ordinary handwriting the first part of the song 
11 America.” The samples were rated on the Ayres Handwriting 
Scale by four teachers Independently. The paper receiving the me- 
dian rating happened to be that of the man who supervises physical 
education in the Winnetka schools, A bit of his writing is reproduced 
in Tigme i. We asked this man to copy Test Six of the Iowa Silent 
Reading Test, Form A, We then reproduced his paper photostati- 
cally, with the permission of the publishers, and gave this test to the 
children at New Trier High School, having each child indicate on 
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the test whether he had always used manuscript writing or had al¬ 
ways used cursive. It was on the back of this same reading test that 
the children wrote their speed samples in manuscript or cursive, 

The results of this test are shown in Tabic IV, the scores being in 
accordance with the directions for the Iowa Silent Reading Test. 
For those who used manuscript part of the time and cursive part of 
the time, the reading rate was somewhat faster (median—19.1). The 
slight difference in Table IV is in favor of the cursive writers but is 
not serious enough to be a handicap since there are few times in 
life when the ability to read one more line in two minutes is vital. 
Nevertheless, on the basis of such studies, the Winnclka public 

TABLE IV 

Comparison of Rates of Reading Cursive Writing 
dy High-School Pupils Trained in Writing 
Manuscript and Cursive 



Manuscript 

Writers 

Cursive 

Writers 

Number of children. 

80 

215 

Reading-test score: 



Lower qua?tile . . 

14 0 

14 6 ' 

Median ... . 

16 0 

18 1 

Upper qu&rtile .. . , 

ax S 

*3 5 


schools have introduced a definite course in the reading of cursive at 
the end of the fifth grade. The children who have had this course 
had not yet reached high school when these studies were made, but 
they have been tested in eighth grade and compared, on the same 
test, with children of the same age in a neighboring community who 
always write cursive. The results are shown in Table V. Apparent¬ 
ly, a little training in the reading of cursive completely wipes out 
the small handicap shown in Table IV. 

There would seem, consequently, to be no evidence to indicate 
the necessity for changing from manuscript to cursive writing. The 
advantage of manuscript from the standpoint of superior legibility 
has never been challenged by anyone who has any acquaintance with 
. the product. Probably, for the sake of scientific completeness, the 
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Iowa Silent Reading Test should be copied by a child of median 
ability in cursive writing and by a child of median ability in manu¬ 
script writing, and the results checked in terms of the speed with 
which the writing can be read. It would be a comparatively easy 
experiment, but we in Winnetka have never bothered to try it, nor 
wanted to spend the money on the test materials, when the most 
casual acquaintance with the two types of writing makes it evident 
to anyone that the manuscript is, on the average, much more legible. 
Any person doubting this general statement, however, should try 
out and report such an experiment. Willard Beatty 1 has given some 

TABLE V 

Comparison of Rates of Reading Cursive Writing 
'ey Eigiith-Grade Pupils Trained in Writing 
Manuscript and Cursive, the Manuscript 
Writers having Had a Course in Reading 

CURSIVE 



Manuscript 

Writers 

Cur3ive 

Writers 

Number of children, , 

60 

75 

Reading-test score. 



Lower quartile, . 


12 s 

Median. . 


i 6 .x 

Upper quarlfic. 


iB 3 


delightful but not entirely fair comparisons between the two types 
of writing; he has given on the bottom of each page of a child’s writ¬ 
ing in manuscript, a sample of the writing of such persons as James 
Whitcomb Riley, Walt Whitman, Theodore Roosevelt, Louisa M. 
Alcott, and Abraham Lincoln. Of course, even in cursive, children 
write more legibly than do most adults. 

While there seems to be no reason for changing from manuscript 
to cursive writing, question may legitimately arise concerning the 
difficulties in the way of such a transition in case a child voluntarily 
wishes to make it. We have no statistical data on this point, hut 
have had a great deal of experience. Willard Beatty reports: 

About half the pupils now in our senior high school who were taught manu¬ 
script writing in the grades have either developed some individualized form of 
1 Wiilard W. Beatty, op cU, t pp 8^43 
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linking letters or have requested and received aid in changing to script. An 
increasing number each year have preferred to keep the distinctive form of 
manuscript which they have developed in the grades * 1 

In the Winnetka schools, partly to silence the criticism of some 
parents, we offer an elective course in cursive writing any time after a 
child has his manuscript well established, preferably in the junior 
high school but permissibly in the fifth or the sixth grade. Since 
there are few children in each room whose parents want them to 
make this change or who want to do so themselves, regular class 
work in cursive is not practicable. Consequently we have developed 
a self-instructive workbook , 3 and it has been our experience that 
children, with little help from the teacher other than a general super¬ 
vision of their work, are able to transform their manuscript into a 
veiy acceptable cursive in from six to twelve weeks of practice, using 
a writing period of approximately twenty minutes a day. The transi¬ 
tion has caused no difficulty whatever, and, if the manuscript writ¬ 
ing has been well developed and the letter forms have been made np 
to standard, the cursive writing tends likewise to be clear and legible 
and well formed. When, on the other hand, children try to change 
from manuscript into cursive writing before the manuscript has 
become thoroughly a part of them, we find that the cursive writing 
tends to be poor. 

Without statistical evidence we would say out of our experience 
of a number of years that, if a child is to change from manuscript to 
cursive writing, the later he makes the change the better, up to 
junior high school age. Our reason for this statement is partly our 
observation and partly the obvious fact that, when the co-ordina¬ 
tions are first being made and have not become thoroughly estab¬ 
lished as automatic, there is a great deal of confusion in changing 
styles of writing. When, however, the co-ordinations are adequately 
made, the cursive writing can be developed from the manuscript 
without bieaking down the established habits. 

With respect to the question of whether manuscript writing has 
individuality, the best answer lies in an examination of any collec- 

1 Ibid.i p. 4 

1 Julia Kremvinkcl, Flow Mwiuseripl to Cursive Winnetka, Illinois. Winnetka 
Educational Press, 1935. 
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tion of children’s manuscript writing or the manuscript writing of 
adults. A collection of children’s manuscript writing (junior high 
school) is given in the Bronxville Schools Bulletin previously re¬ 
ferred to. When a member of the Winnetka Board of Education 
raised this question, wc simply fastened up on the walls of the room 
where the board met thirty or forty samples of the junior high school 
writing in the Winnetka schools. This demonstration completely 
disposed of the question, as a similar observation must to any open- 
minded observer. 

Finally, there is the question of the legality of manuscript-writing 
signatures. We have taken this question up with local banks and 
find that the signature placed on file by the depositor is the legal 
signature no matter in what form it is written. Beatty took the 
matter up similarly in Bronxville. He writes: 

Our attorney tells us, "There is no provision of law which specifies Lhe form of 
an individual signature. Accordingly there is no legal objection to the so-called 
'print writing’ if that is the form of the actual signature of the person using it." 
The Gramatan National Bank and the Bronxville Trust Company both accept 
without objection manuscript signatures which are mature and characteristic. 1 

In the same bulletin Beatty reproduces the signatures of pupils 
who use manuscript writing. An examination of these signatures 
gives clear evidence of their individuality and the possibility of 
identifying them. 

SUMMARY 

1. Manuscript writing, as commonly taught at the present time, 
appears to he somewhat slower than cursive writing until the junior 
high school is reached, when manuscript becomes somewhat faster. 

2. Manuscript writing at the high-school level is slightly faster 
than cursive writing. 

3. The manuscript writing of adults who have used cursive writ¬ 
ing most of their lives but have used manuscript habitually for two 
years is somewhat slower than the cursive writing of adults who have 
used cursive exclusively In the light of the two preceding state¬ 
ments, it is probable that this result is due partly to the fact that 
the adults have had much longer experience in cursive writing 

. through their formative years and partly to the fact that, in teach- 

1 Willard W. Beatty, op ♦ cit p. 5. 
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ing manuscript (the results have been obtained from lower-grade 
teachers in comparison with cursive writers, most of whom were 
junior high school teachers), they have habitually used extra care 
in their manuscript writing, rather than to the fact that manuscript 
is inherently slower for adults. 

4. Pupils who have used manuscript writing throughout the 
grades and have had no special training in the reading of cursive, 
read cursive after they reach high school almost but not quite so 
fast as do pupils who have been trained in cursive. Junior high 
school children, on the other hand, who have always written manu¬ 
script but have had some definite training in the reading of cursive, 
read cursive as rapidly as do children who have always written 
cursive. 

5. There seems to be no sound reason for changing from manu¬ 
script to cursive, If the change is desired, however, it seems better 
to wait until approximately junior high school age, when the child's 
manuscript is thoroughly formed. At that time the transition can 
Teadily be made in six to twelve weeks with a self-instructive work¬ 
book. 

6. There is no lack of individuality in manuscript writing. 

7. Manuscript signatures are legal. 



A CRITIQUE OF THE ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL 
GRADUATION EXAMINATION 


DAVID SEGEL 
UniLed States Office of Education 


In a recent nation-wide study by the United States Office of Edu¬ 
cation of the status of elementary-school graduating examination 
practices , 1 it was found that such examinations are used over a wide 
area, being in use either on a state-wide basis or in individual coun¬ 
ties in thirty-seven of the forty-eight states. Although there was 
evidence of progress in certain of the programs, an analysis of the 
tests and their administration left a distinct conviction that there 
was room for considerable progress in most of the programs. 

Even though there is not much distinct progress evident, there 
is a concerted effort in several parts of the country to do something 
about the elementary graduating examinations. The actions taken 
are not uniform. Some states have repealed their elementary-school 
examination laws. Other states that administer graduation exami¬ 
nations have no opportunity either to construct good examinations 
or to buy standardized examinations. With the present set-up of 
officials in state departments and the varying willingness and ability 
of the states to support their state departments of education, one 
can see that many state departments do not. have any alternative to 
what they are doing, "With the types of examinations now being 
used, it seems probable that in many of these states the schools 
would be just as well off, or perhaps better off, without examinations. 
For this reason it is believed that there should not be any compul¬ 
sion from the standpoint of the state law. In states not able to 
improve their examination systems the law becomes a hindrance. 
However, state departments of education, through county superin¬ 
tendents, should have the right to set up examination systems for 
the schools over which they have supervisory or direct administra- 

1 David. Segel, Elementary School Graduating Examinations United States Office of 
Education Bulletin No 16,193s- 
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tive authority. City superintendents certainly have assumed such 
powers, and the mral and small town schools are, or if they are not 
should be, under the supervision of the county superintendents and 
the state department of education. 

It should be noted in this connection that, in many states, the state 
university or a teachers’ college is assuming the role of the state in 
the preparation and the administration of elementary-school ex¬ 
aminations. This situation occurs more often in states in which the 
state departments of education themselves are bound by poor exami¬ 
nation systems or do not have any examination system. In those 
states where there are duplicate examination systems, the plan spon¬ 
sored by the outside agency is invariably the better. To avoid dupli¬ 
cation, the state university and other agencies should co-operate, 
where possible, with the state department in the production and use 
of the elementary-school examinations. In the meantime, until the 
states have the facilities to bring about such co-operation, state uni¬ 
versities or teachers’ colleges should continue their work, that is, in 
those cases where it appears to be good. 

In those states which are making changes in their examination 
systems, there is evidence that the former purpose of these exami¬ 
nations—to determine eligibility for graduation from elementary 
school through checking up on the fundamental subjects—is being 
changed. While it is true that with reliable and valid eighth-grade 
examinations it is now possible accurately to measure learning in the 
elementary-school fundamental subjects, the philosophy of educa¬ 
tion has changed so that the emphasis on this use of the examination 
may be questioned. This point and its related points will be dealt 
with later in this article. 

It was discovered that, in cases where each county or several 
counties in a state make up their own examinations, some counties 
fail as high as 40 per cent and others only 1 per cent of their eighth- 
grade pupils on the basis of these examinations. It is possible, of 
course, that differences in the rate of failure can be accounted for 
in part by differences in average mental capacities, No mental sur¬ 
vey of the counties involved in this study was made. It is no doubt 
true that in certain eastern and western states the rural populations 
of various counties differ considerably in cultural and intellectual 
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background. However, in the Middle West, where a large number 
of the cases studied originated, the rural population seems to be 
fairly homogeneous. Since the average percentage of pupils passing 
the examinations was 70 and most of the tests were new-type exami¬ 
nations, the marking thus being objective, it is thought that the 
greater part of the differences in failure rates is a reflection of differ¬ 
ences in the difficulty of the examinations. If this reasoning is cor¬ 
rect, the examinations are not fulfilling the purpose for which they 
are given, because whether a pupil graduates in any particular year 
will depend too largely on which county he happens to be living in. 

A just examination for the determination of promotion of pupils to 
high school should be either a uniform test or a prestandardized test. 
For some states the construction of uniform tests throughout the 
state would be an improvement over the systems that they now 
have. However, the use of such examinations for determining 
graduation from the elementary school represents only a stage in the 
development of useful school examinations. Other types of test 
programs and other uses of test results offer more of value to the 
school than the uniform test mentioned. 

Educational philosophy now holds that education should befitted 
to the individual child— that the child's capacities should be a factor 
in his educational program. This present philosophy does not insist 
nearly so much as our former philosophy of education that certain 
portions of education be "essential" as contrasted with "nonessen¬ 
tial.'’ Formerly it was believed that the elementary-school program 
was the "essential" program and secondary education a sort of extra 
finish or a preparation for the professional vocations. Now the feel¬ 
ing is that, although certain aspects of elementary education are 
still “essential," the thing that makes a study "essential" has 
changed. Formerly “essential" studies meant only studies which 
are skills—reading, writing, and arithmetic. Now those studies are 
thought to be “essential" which contribute most to the welfare and 
happiness of the individual and to the betterment of the society in 
which he is found, Under this conception of worth-whileness it is 
still deemed necessary to teach the skills in the elementary school, 
but that all pupils should attain the same degree of skill is ques¬ 
tioned. It depends on the pupil. If, for example, a pupil in the 
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elementary school has attained a fifth-grade reading ability and is of 
an age at which he can profit from certain exploratory prevocational 
courses and other courses “which might be more in line with his 
abilities and his vocational needs, these other possibilities may be 
essential for him. 

The need in elementary schools today is not so much a set curricu¬ 
lum for all pupils as a consideration of the integration of the pupil 
and the curriculum. This problem may be divided into two parts: 
(i) the instructional problem and (2) the guidance or pupil-progres¬ 
sion problem. Consider each of these two general areas. 

Take the latter first. The guidance of pupils or the progression of 
pupils in the elementary schools consists in the problem of entrance 
to school, the grade placement or placement into classes during the 
time that the pupil is in the elementary school, and the age and 
other factors considered in promotion from the elementary school 
into some other sort of school—high school or vocational school—• 
or in the pupil's leaving the elementary school before finishing the 
course. 

Should age be the sole criterion of this progression? Should strict 
grade standards of achievement be the basis? The new philosophy 
and new objectives oi education insist that sever at factors should be 
taken into account: educational age in relation to chronological age, 
achievement in relation to grade standards, achievement in relation 
to mental age, and achievement in relation to the length of stay 
expected of the pupil before his school life is over. It is in determin¬ 
ing this progression that tests are of great value, not only to find 
the pupil's achievement so that it can be related to other factors, but 
to determine in which particular line the pupil does best. For this 
reason it is proposed that the present purpose of the elementary- 
school graduating examinations be abandoned and the effort and 
money which go into their production be diverted to a testing pio- 
gram for all elementary pupils or for the pupils in one of the lower 
grades. With only effort and money enough to test one class, it 
should be one of the lower grades if guidance or the progression of 
pupils is accepted as one of the prime purposes of testing in the ele¬ 
mentary school. If, for example, test results are obtained for fifth- 
or sixth-grade pupils, planning of the pupils 1 school careers can take 
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place. If a pupil should be progressed at a slow rate because be is 
young, this program can be definitely planned. If a sixth-grade 
pupil is fairly old for his grade and seems not to be able to progress 
much further in some subjects, it may be that for the remainder of 
his stay in school he can be placed in those classes which seem to 
give him the most, regardless of grade lines. In one- or two-teacher 
schools it is realized that only a little adjustment can be made. How¬ 
ever, if an examination is administered in one of tbe lower grades 
instead of in the eighth grade, it is taken out of the category of a 
graduating examination and the teacher is given a free hand regard¬ 
ing the type of work necessary. To accomplish this result requires 
supervision, in many counties and states; hut with competent super¬ 
vision there is every reason to believe that the educational planning 
for each pupil and the work in school can be placed on the basis of 
what is best for the individual child. Of course, without supervision 
a testing program, no matter in what grade, may be of little value. 

‘The other problem confronting the administrator of elementary 
education is the method of instruction, The elementary-school 
graduating examination has been used as a sort of measuring rod 
of teaching efficiency. Tests should be used, rather, for showing the 
teacher just what types of material her pupils can master and what 
types they cannot master, so that she can change, her emphasis— 
or, in other words, change her instruction—to meet the needs of the 
class. Further, if the tests are sufficiently diagnostic, they can be 
used with individual pupils so that a teacher can change her instruc¬ 
tional direction, not only for the class, but also for the individual 
child. A test given at the end of the eighth grade is of very little 
value because the results cannot be used directly. For this reason 
also it is recommended that examinations be given during the ele¬ 
mentary-school course, when the results can be used directly in 
instruction. 

It should be emphasized that, in general, tests should be used as 
tools in instruction or as signposts for educational planning. Ideally, 
the use of tests should vary with the ability of teachers and the 
amount of supervision. Tests and measurements should be tools, 
the results of which should be closely related to the school life of the 
individual cliild. Tests should tend to free the teacher so that she 
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can teach what seems best for youngster rather than to fetter her 
to a crystallized program. A testing program which has as its pur¬ 
pose educational planning for the individual and aiding in instruc¬ 
tion means that the whole school program should be considered, 
from the first grade through the eighth, and that, if only one grade 
can be tested, it should be a grade which will show the greatest possi¬ 
bilities of return for the purposes stated, 

Graduation from the elementary school should rest more on 
whether the elementary school can continue to give the pupil some¬ 
thing of value than on whether the child has attained a set standard. 
Graduation should be the result of a planned educational program 
for the individual pupil, consideration being given not only to the 
elementary-school possibilities but to the possibilities of other 
schools. In some areas the elementary school should, despite its 
name, expand its offerings so that some of its children can, with 
profit, remain a longer period of time. Examinations, including state¬ 
wide examinations, are needed more than ever in a flexible promo¬ 
tion scheme in order to guide the individual aright. 



THE EFFECT OF ADAPTING READING MATERIALS 
TO SERIOUSLY RETARDED PUPILS 


HAROLD H, rOSTEL 
Mostley School lot Boys, Chicago, Illinois 

Teachers dealing with seriously retarded pupils have long been of 
the opinion that reading materials, subject matter, and vocabulary, 
as found in primary textbooks in reading, are poorly adapted to the 
needs of pupils in special divisions, subnormal rooms, opportunity 
rooms, and special schools. 

The average pupil in such divisions is retarded by approximately 
three to four years, His intelligence quotient is likely to be 75; chron¬ 
ological age, fourteen years; and grade level, III B. He is some¬ 
what more sophisticated than the child who has progressed at the 
normal rate. Having a slight inferiority complex, he compensates by 
assuming the manner, tastes, and interests of the adult. Lacking in 
patience, he does not see the value of learning to read and the de¬ 
ferred reward that it will bring through increased financial remuner¬ 
ation, enjoyment of leisure, and insight into the problems concerning 
himself and his group. 

The extreme cases are those of pupils who are fourteen and fifteen 
years of age and still reading at the first-grade or the second-grade 
level. The textbooks in reading which they are given to study are 
juvenile in content and have been used repeatedly in all the classes 
which the pupils have attended. The teachers using this material 
secure responses from the pupils such as the following: “We’ve 
read that in Miss Blank’s room.” “I’ve read that a hundred times ” 
“Who wants to read that again?” “That’s baby stuff.” 

What is urgently needed for the special class (and perhaps for a 
large number of pupils struggling in regular classrooms) is reading 
material of interest to the pupil of more advanced years, whose 
tastes in literature resemble those of the adult and whose reading 
ability is at the third-grade level or below. 

53*5 
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With these facts in mincl, Mrs, Eflie Truax, Miss Helen Latch- 
ford, Mrs. Constance Lamphear, and Miss Evelyn Cronin, four 
teachers in the Moseley School for Boys, whose pupils ranged in 
ability from the first through the fourth grade, decided to attempt an 
experiment in writing stories which would be more acceptable than 
the material found in lower-grade textbooks. The vocabulary was 
kept at the third- and fourth-grade level. In most cases the stories 
were simplified versions of selections which have proved to be popu¬ 
lar among upper-grade and high-school children. The topics covered 
the activities of older children and adults and included action, dra¬ 
ma, adventure, transportation, sports, and other featuies. 

The plan was to present these stories in mimeographed form, at the 
rate of one or two pages a day, and to note whether moie interest 
was aroused and learning to read was accelerated in greater degree 
than usually occurs through the use of standard textbooks. The 
stories were placed on paper by n inches in size, with no "baby 
pictures” and no indication of grade level to humiliate the pupil. 
Eighteen stories were presented, the titles of which indicate, in most 
cases, the nature of the contents: 

A Visit to a Coal Mine 
Kenny [story of a boy who helped the 
police] 

The Picnic in the “Dolphin" [adven¬ 
ture in a boat] 

A Record Run on the Railroad 
Aesop's Fables 

The Greatest Danger of Sir Lauucelot 
The Owl 

Story of a Jockey 
The Canadian Mounted Police 

The stories were given daily over a three-month period in addi¬ 
tion to the regular reading. No motivation was attempted since it 
was desired to determine whether the new material was self-moti¬ 
vating The difficult passages were read orally in order that the 
children might not become discouraged. In some cases the teacher 
read a few paragraphs, and the pupils finished the reading inde¬ 
pendently. There was little or no drill on words since we wished 
to ascertain whether the pupils 1 interest would be aroused to such an 


Hansel and Gretel 
The Blind Setter 
Aeroplane in the Fog 
Will Scarlet and Robin Hood 
The Lame Duck [high-scliool sport 
story] 

The Honeybee 
King Tut's Grave 
Hercules 

Sindbtid the Sailor 
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extent that they would make serious efforts to read this new ma¬ 
terial. 

Standardized tests were administered at the beginning and at the 
end of a three-month experimental period by Mrs. Leota Boetticher, 
of the Child Study Department of the Chicago Board of Education. 
The Kuhlmann-Anderson Intelligence Test was used to secure the 
intelligence quotients; the Stanford Reading Examination was used 
in measuring word recognition and paragraph meaning. 

The number of pupils was too small to allow the organization of 
a control group. The experiment cannot therefore be considered 
completely scientific or conclusive. It was believed, however, that 
testing would give some insight into the effectiveness of the material 
that had been prepared. The teachers observed the reactions to 
each type of story and the general interest taken in each topic. 

The results of the testing, as tabulated by the staff psychologist, 
are shown in Table I. Only the records of those pupils are given 
who were present during the entire three-month period and who took 
all the tests, Complete results were secured from the psychologist 
on twenty-eight pupils. 

Although twenty-eight cases is a small number on which to base 
positive conclusions, the results indicate that interest was aroused 
by the special material and that the process of learning to read was 
accelerated in spite of certain shortcomings in the material. For 
example, the physical makeup of the mimeographed page is not so 
attractive as that of the printed page, and there were no illustra¬ 
tions or other devices used which tend to secure interest on the 
part of the pupil. Notwithstanding these drawbacks, pupils with an 
average intelligence quotient of 71, an average chronological age of 
twelve years and four months, and a reading grade of 2.6 were able, 
during the three-month reading period, to make an advance of six 
months on paragraph meaning—to a grade level of 3.2. Theoreti¬ 
cally, instead of a six-month growth, .71 of a three-month growth, 
or two months of progress, would be expected. On the other hand, 
the expectation would be that pupils twelve years and four months 
of age with an intelligence quotient of 71 would have attained a 
grade level of 4.5 (.71 X6.3). The reading material merely enabled 
the pupils to approach the level of their capacity. 
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In word meaning these pupils made only the progress that would 
be expected of children, of average intelligence working at their 

TABLE I 


RESULTS ON KUHLM ANN-ANDERSON INTELLIGENCE TEST AND READING GRADE 

on Stanford reading Examination of Twenty-eight Pupils in Mose¬ 
ley School Who Used Specially Prepared Reading Materials 




Run LM ANN-An- 



Readino Grade 
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Chrono¬ 

logical 

Age 

derson Test, 
February, 1936 

February 6, 

1936 

May 14, 
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Progress in 
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ary j 
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Para¬ 

graph 

Mean¬ 
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proper grade level. The lesser advance in word meaning may indi¬ 
cate that the children read the material and secured the meaning in 
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spite of inability to understand words when isolated from context. 
Interest in the reading may have carried them along with a resultant 
greater progress in paragraph than in word meaning. 

The consensus among the four teachers who conducted the experi¬ 
ment was that the children’s interest was greater than their interest 
in ordinary textual material at the third-grade level. Attention was 
greater and discipline less difficult during the reading period, al¬ 
though the school cares for truant and delinquent boys. There was 
an eagerness shown for the following day’s lesson by anticipating 
what the next pages would contain. This latter fact may indicate 
the advantage to be derived by giving the pupil a page or two at a 
time, rather than giving him an entire story or an entire book. The 
attention is not dissipated by looking through a large number of 
pages. 

The comments and conclusions made by the teachers conducting 
the experiment were as follows 1 . 

1. Our main academic problem in the ungraded class is securing reading ma¬ 
terial adapted to the ability and to the interests of the pupils, We need reading 
matter suitable for boys who are advanced chronologically and seriously re¬ 
tarded in reading, 

2. It is necessary at first to provide the retarded pupil with reading content 
that he enjoys, not what the teacher thinks he wants or what she believes he 
should have, 

3. It was found that the stories of greatest appeal are those of adventure, 
daring, physical prowess, sports, feats of skill by the engineer, police, and other 
modern workers 

4. Factual material, concerning industry, nature study, geography, history, 
unless clothed in a plot involving activity, bravery, etc,, fell in the lower half 
of the preference scale, 

5. Learning of paragraph meaning proceeds at a faster rate than learning of 
word meaning when the materials presented are within the range of the child's 
dominant interests. 

6. It is easier to secure the interest and maintain the attention of retarded 
pupils with adapted material than it is when using material which has been 
written for seven- and eight-year-old children. 



SELECTED REFERENCES ON PRESCHOOL AND 
PARENTAL EDUCATION 


FLORENCE L GOODENOUGII 
University of Minnesota 


This bibliography covers the period from December i, 1935, to 
December i, 1936. The plan of selection is the same as that used 
in previous years. 

Technical and Experimental Studies 

114 Baruch, Dorothy W , Risser, M. E, and Joseph C. "An Experiment 
with Posture Work in a Nursery School: A Preliminary Report/’ Child 
Development, VI (December, 1:93,5), 269-76, 

By the utilization of playground apparatus already in use and the devising of 
new song dramatizations, activities making for good posture and muscle de¬ 
velopment were popularized among nursery-school children. 

115. Blatz, W. E,, Allin, Kathleen Drew, and Millicuamp, Dorothy A. 

A Study of Laughter m the Nursery School Child. University of Toronto 
Studies, Child Development Series, No, 7. Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press, 1936. Pp, 32 

On the basis of observations of conditions arousing laughter in children, a new 
theory of the cause of laughter is suggested. 

116. Elatz, W, E., and Griffin, J. D. M, An Evaluation of the Case Histories 

of a Group of Preschool Children, University of Toronto Studies, Child 
Development Series, No. 6. Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1936. 
Pp. 24. 

A statistical comparison of the case histories of sixty "problem" and sixty 
"non-problem" children in the St. George's School for Child Study showed 
that faulty environmental conditions and poor home training were much more 
frequent in the former than in the latter group. 

117. Cockrell, Dura-Louise A Study of the Play oj Children of Preschool 

Age by an Unobserved Observer Genetic Psychology Monographs, Vol. 
XVII, No 6 Worcester, Massachusetts’ Clark University Press, 1935. 
Pp 377-470. 

An intensive study of the play of six children by a new adaptation of the ob¬ 
servational method 
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n8. Coldy, Martha Guernsey, “Instrumental Reproduction of Melody by 
Preschool Children/' Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic 
Psychology, XLVII (December, 1935), 413-30, 

The atterfipt to give preschool children specialised instrumental training costs 
more patience and effort than results justify, although far the individual 
child it may mean the beginning of ati interest in, and appreciation of, instru¬ 
mental music, The same amount of effort applied to vocal acquisition of folk 
songs and games -would produce greater results because it 'would capitalize 
on a natural response and an easier technique, 

119. pKNNis, WayHE, “Laterality oE Eduction in Early Infancy under Con¬ 
trolled Developmental Conditions/' Child Development , VI (December, 
1935 ), 242-53. 

Laterality preferences were found to develop in a pair of fraternal twins al¬ 
though ad environmental conditions tending to develop preference were con¬ 
trolled as far as possible. These preferences were different u\ the two infants, 

iso. Geselx, Arnold, and Halverson, Henry M “The Development of 
Thumb Opposition in the Human Infant/' Pda go ^ied Semimry and 
Journal of Genetic Psychology , XLVIII (June, 1936), 339-61. 

The successive stages in the development of thumb opposition are described 
and illustrated by photographs. 

121. Harris, Esther K “A Study of the Overt Attention of Young Children 

during Clinical Examinations/ 1 Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of 
Genetic Psychology, XLVH 1 (June, 1936), 4S0-B4. 

Describes the use of the Becker time-marker in connection with a standardized 
record form for the study of overt signs of attention during mental tests. 

122. Hattwick, Berta Weiss. "Interrelations between the Preschool Child's 

Behavior and Certain Factors in the Home / 1 Child Development, VII 
(September, 1936), 200-226. 

A statistical comparison ol certain factors in the home management of 335 
preschool children with the behavior of the children at nursery school 

123. Hubbard, Ruth M “A Study of the Reliability and Validity of the 

BAbler Infant Scale/' Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Getidic 
Psychology, XLVII (December, 1935), 361-84, 

Ratings of forty-tour infants on the Biihler infant scale were found to be fairly 
reliable, but for individual predictions it is recommended that at least two tests 
be given. 

124. Hvrlock, E, B., and McHugh, G* “Use of the Biographical Method in 

the Study of Motor Co-ordination/ 3 Child Development,Vll (September, 
1936), 161-68. 

A tabulation and comparison of the age of appearance of various items of motor 
development reported in child biographies. 
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125. Jennings, Florence, “Preferences of Preschool Children for Specific 

Geometric Figures, 1 ' Child Development , VII (September, 1936), 227-35* 

Little relation was found between children's preferences and theoretical stand¬ 
ards of aesthetic value. 

126. Jersilp, Arthur T,, and Bienstqck, Sylvia F. Development of Rhythm in 

Young Children. Child Development Monographs, No* 22. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. Pp. vi+98. 

An experimental study of the development in preschool children of abiliLy to 
keep time to the accompaniment of music* 

127. Jersild, Arthur T. p and Holmes, Frances B. Children's Fears, Child 

Development Monographs, No. 20. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1935. Pp. xvi+356. 

A monograph presenting the results of a scries of studies, made over a period 
of three years, in which observations of children, interviews with parents and 
with children, questionnaires, and experimental gtudies were analyzed for 
indications of developmental trends and causal factors in the fearg of children 

128. Jersild, Arthur T t| and Holmes, Frances B, “Some Factors in the 

Development of Children's Fears," Journal of Experimental Edueation t 
IV (December, 193 $), 133-41 - 

A follow-up study of the subjects of an earlier investigation of fear, in which the 
changes in type of fear with age are analyzed, 

129. Jersild, Arthur T., and Markey, Frances V. Conflicts between Pre¬ 

school Children. Child Development Monographs, No* 21* New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935 Pp. X+1S2, 

An observational sLudy of aggressive, resistant, and hostile acts exhibited by 
children in their dealings with one another during play. Analyzes such factors 
as frequency and causes of children's conflicts, the roles played by different 
children in altercations, and the attitudes of teachers toward the conflicts, 

130* Jo£l, Walther* ff ‘Behavior Maturity 1 of Children of Nursery School 
Age/ 1 Child Development VII (September, 1936), 189-99 
Describes a rating scale to be used for judging the “behavior maturity' 1 of 
nursery-school children. 

131 Johnson, Buford. “Variations in Emotional Responses of Children," 
Child Development VII (June, 1936), 85-94- 

The degree and the character of an emotional response is affected by many 
variables inherent both in the child and in the situation. 

132. Key, Cora B ; White, Margaret R m Hqnzik, Marjorie Pyles; 
Heiney, Adelia BoyntoM , and Erwin, Doris* The Process of Learning 
To Dress among Nursery-School Children Genetic Psychology Mono¬ 
graphs, Vol. XVIII, No 2 Worcester, Massachusetts. Clark Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1936, Pp. 67-164, 
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Describes the development of a scale for measuring ability in dressing and ana¬ 
lyzes some of the major variables affecting the rate at which skill in this 
process is attained. 

133. McCarthy, Dorothea. "Children’s Feeding Problems in Relation to 

the Food Aversions in the Family/’ Child Development, VI (December, 

193 s). 2 7 7-84 • 

Tendencies toward strong food preferences and aversions are found to decrease 
with age and indifference toward food in general to increase. No evidence is 
found for the popular supposition that children’s food dislikes have their origin 
in the example and suggestion of other members of the family, 

134. Mallay, Helena, "Growth in Social Behavior and Mental Activity 

alter Six Months in Nursery School/' Child Development , VI (Decern- 
her, 1935 ), 3 o 3 - 9 - 

Growth, presumably in excess of that to be expected through maturation alone, 
was evidenced after six months in nursery school in the number and duration 
of social contacts, in the use of successful techniques of social contact, and in 
the time spent in constructive, active use of materials. 

135. M allay, Helena. c< A Study of Some of the Techniques Underlying the 

Establishment of Successful Social Contacts at the Preschool Level/ 1 
Pedagogical Sewntiry and Journal of Genetic Psychology , XLVII (De¬ 
cember, 1935), 431-57- 

Sociability, as measured by tlie number of social contacts made, increases with 
age Techniques of successful social adjustment may be learned by experience 
even at the two-year level, 

136, Mott, Sina M. “The Development of Concepts/' Pedagogical Seminary 

and Journal of Genetic Psychology, XLVIII (March, 1936), 199-214. 
Describes a scale for measuring the amount of activity and the extent of aware¬ 
ness of environment shown m the drawings of 138 children. Scores on this 
scale are then correlated with scores on measures of intelligence, as shown 
through drawings, and on measures of personality adjustment Lo determine 
whether there is a, definite relation between a personality trait and its overt 
expression, A moderately high correlation (.769) with the Marston scale seems 
to indicate that such a relation does exist, 

137, Nelson, Virginia L, "An Analytical Study of Child Learning," Child 

Development , VII (June, 1936), 95-114. 

Number of errors is more significant than time as a measure of learning. Early 
stages of learning are characterized by a trlal-ancherror method, which is later re¬ 
placed by a rational organization of material if the task is of a rational character. 

138, Page, Marjorie Lou. The Modification of Ascendant Behavior m Pre¬ 

school Children. University of Iowa Studies in Child Welfare, Vol XII, 
No. 3, Iowa City, Iowa; University of Iowa, 1936. Pp. 70. 

Through the introduction of a training schedule designed to promote self- 
confidence, it was found possible to bring about a substantial increase in qualL 
ties of leadership among nursery-school children. 
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! 39 - Richards, T. W. "Gross Metabolic Changes Characteristic of the ActiviLy 
of the Neonate/ 1 Child Development , VI (December, 1035), 231-41. 

An investigation of the organic determinants of variations in infant behavior. 
No one index of physiological function seems highly related to bodily activity. 

140 Richards, T. W., and Irwin, Orvis C. "The Use of the Clinical Method 
in Experimental Studies of Behavior," Journal of Abnormal Psychology , 
XXX (January-March, 1936), 455-61. 

An inquiry into factors influencing judgments of the plantar response in infants 

141. Roos, Mary M. "Variations with Age in Frequency Distributions of De¬ 

grees of Handedness," Child Development , VI (December, 1935), 259-68. 
A logarithmic ratio for determining the distribution of handedness is developed. 
The curve of handedness distribution, based on this ratio, is found to be normal 
when tapping and sLrcngth of grip are used to measure the degree of handed- 
ness but not when the number-marking test is used. 

142. Seltzer, Seraphine S. “A Measure of the Singing and Rhythmic De¬ 

velopment of Preschool Children," Journal of Educational Psychology , 
XXVII (September, 1936), 417-24 

Describes the construction of scales for measuring the musical performance of 
preschool children 

143. S keels, Harold M, "Mental Development of Children in Foster Homes," 

Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology , XLIX (Sep¬ 
tember, 1936), 91-106. 

Children placed before the age of six months in foster homes of superior or 
average cultural status tested higher at the age of eighteen to forty-eight 
months than would be expected on the basis of their true parentage 

144. Sontag, Lester Warren, and Wallace, Rodert F. "The Movement 

Response of the Human Fetus to Sound Stimuli" Child Development , 
VI (December, 1935), 253-58. 

Records of the sensations of fetal movements in response to auditory sLinuili 
applied to the abdominal wall as reported by the mothers show that the re¬ 
sponse to sound stimulation is detectable about the thirty-first week of inlra- 
uteiine life and increases in magnitude as the fetus nears term 

145. Thompson, Helen “The Development of Upright Posture," Journal of 

Experimental Education, IV (December, 1935)1 103-11- 
A description of the development of upright posture, illustrated with sketches 
showing the diderent developmental stages in the achievement of the prone, 
sitting, and standing positions 

146. Uhrdrock, Riciiahd Stephen "Words Most Frequently Used by a Five- 

year-old Girl,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XXVII (February, 
1036), IS 5 -S 8 

Frequency of occurrence of different common words used by a five-year-old 
girl in dictating twenty-four thousand words into an Iidiphone during the six 
weeks preceding her fifth birthday. 
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147. Van Alstyne, Dorothy. “Relaxation and Some Related Factors: An 

Exploratory Study Made in Five Nursery Units,” Child Development, 
VI (December, 193s), 3*°- 21 - 

Individual differences in sleep habits already established seem to be more im¬ 
portant in influencing the character o{ the relaxation period than such factors 
as amount of activity during play period, nature of play activities, amount of 
food consumed, location of piny activities, etc, 

148, Wenger, M. A., Smith, Josephine M. p Hazard, Charles, and Irvin, 

Orvis C. Studies in Infant Behavior. Ill, University of Iowa Studies in 
Child Welfare, Vol XII, No, 1 * Iowa City, Iowa: University of Iowa, 
1936- Pp, 206. 

The first study, "An Investigation of Conditioned Responses in Human In¬ 
fants, 11 indicates that some forms of conditioning can be established in the 
newborn infant but that the responses are likely to be unstable, The second 
study is a determination of the relative brightness values for the newborn in¬ 
fant of hues of red, blue, and green. In the third study, "Fluctuations in 
Skin Resistance of Infants and Adult3 and Their Relation to Muscular 
Processes" little relation was found between skin resistance and various cri¬ 
teria of sleep in either infants or adults. The fourth study, "The Relation of 
Reflex Conduction Rate in the Patellar Reflex to Age in Human Beings/' 
indicates that the reflex conduction rate increases rapidly from biTth to the 
sixth year and more gradually thereafter. The fifth study, entitled "Qualita¬ 
tive Changes in a Vertebral Reaction Pattern during Infancy," is a motion- 
picture study of the changes with age in the patterns of curvature of the verte¬ 
bral axis dunng head-downward suspension. 

149. Williams, Harold M, "A Factor Analysis of Berne’s Social Behavior 
Patterns in Young Children, 1 ' Journal of Experimental Edneahou, IV 
(December, 1935)1 142-46. 

A factor analysis of social-behavior patterns showing a clustering of traits 
around two axes, one of which may be called a general factor of approach- 
withdrawal, the other a general factor of ascendance-submission. 

150 The Young Child in the Home. Report of the Committee on the Infant 
and Preschool Child, John E. Anderson, Chairman. Section 3, Educa¬ 
tion and Training, White House Conference on Child Health and Pro¬ 
tection. New York: D. Apple ton-Century Co., Inc., 1936. Pp. xii+416, 
A survey of home conditions and facilities and parent practices in child care 
and training in three thousand representative American homes. Includes a 
section on the negro child, 

Nontechnical Books and Articles Primarily tor Parents 
Teachers, and Workers in the Field 
oe Parent Education 

151. Alpert, Augusta, "Educational Group Therapy: An Experiment," Pro¬ 
gressive Education , XIII (March, 1936), 170-73. 

An account of the manner in which four thumb -sucking children were cured 
of the habit through group therapy, 
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152* Arbuthnot, May Hill, "Telling Stones (ind Rending Aloud to Young 
Children , T Childhood Education, XII (IVJay, 1936), 347—51. 

A discussion of the techniques of story-telling. 

153. Eacmeister, Rhoda. "Nature Study with Young Children/ 1 Parents' 

Magazine, XI (April, 1936), 22, 23, 72-75. 

How to teach a child to enjoy nature. 

154. Benner, Robert W. "Sex Education” Hygeia, XIV (March, 1936), 

220-21. 

Specific suggestions about what to tell the child when lie begins to ask questions 
about sex. 

155. Bradbury, Dorothy E. "The Case for Nursery Schools," Childhood 

Education, XII (June, 1936), 406-9. 

A review of research in preschool education showing the advantages to the 
child of attendance at nursery school, 

156. Cushing, Hazel M. "The Federated Block Plan: Critique of the Plan 

from the Standpoint of Farent Education,” Parent Education, II (Janu¬ 
ary) 1936), 6-7. 

Provided parents are given beforehand some definite training in acceptable 
educational procedures with young children, such neighborhood organization 
as the fcderated-block plan suggests would do a great deal to interest parents 
in child study and to teach them desirable techniques of guidance and manage¬ 
ment, 

157. Fediaevsky, Vera, in collaboration with Patty Smith Hill. Nursery 

School and Parent Education in Soviet Russia. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co., 1936. Pp, xx+266. 

An account of aims, accomplishments, and methods used in the care and train¬ 
ing of infants and preschool children in the Soviet Union with particular stress 
on methods of co-ordinating the work of the public cyclic with the education 
of parents in proper methods of child care. 

158. Foster, Robert G, "The Federated Block Plan: A Proposal for the 

Dissemination of Parent Education and Preschool Facilities,” Parent 
Education, II (January, 1936), 4-6 

In order to extend to a greater number of parents the advantages or nursery- 
school care of children without the expense ordinarily involved and, at the 
same time, to train parents in scientific child care, a plan is suggested whereby 
six or eight families living in the same neighborhood can arrange to rotate the 
morning caic of the children among the mothers so that one mother will care 
for all the children one day a week and will be free the remainder 0 i the week. 

i5g. Haxton, Jennie N , and Wilcox, Editii Step by Step in the Nursery 
School . Garden City, New York; Doubleday, Doran & Co , Inc , 1936. 
Pp. xiv+224. 

Day-by-day case studies of behavior problems shown by nursery-school chil¬ 
dren, with accounts of the methods by which the difficulties were handled. 
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160, Kelley, Edna Ewing, “Uncle Sam's Nursery Schools, 11 Parents 1 Maga¬ 

mic, XI (March, 1936), 24,25,48-49. 

An evaluation of the work done by the emergency nursery schools in the fields 
of preschool education and parent education 

161, Langdon, Grace “The Federated Block Plan: Critique of the Plan 

from the Standpoint of Child Welfare/' Parent Education H (January, 
1936), 7-8. 

The greatest weakness of the federated-block plan is that the welfare of the 
children is not adequately safeguarded The welfare of the children and their 
opportunities for development, not the benefits accruing to the parents, 
should constitute the point of de par Line of any such plan 

162, Leeper, Mary E. “Childhood Education in Other Countries/ 1 Childhood 

Education, XII (February, 1936), 197-200, 

A glimpse of preschool and elementary education as it exists in different coun¬ 
tries of the world Based on reports given at three inteinational conferences 
held in the summer of 1935 in Geneva, Brussels, and Oxford, 

163, Lombard, Ellen C, Parent Education Opportunities, United States Office 

of Education Bulletin No, 3, 1935 Fp. viii+54. 

Describes the activities of agencies that have lmd parent-education programs 
since 1930 and indicates the opportunities provided by each for training future 
workers in the field 

164, Schultz, Gladys Denny, “When Toilet Training Lapses,” Parents' 

Magazine, XI (February, 1936), 25, 76-77. 

Breakdowns in toilet training in the child under three are temporary phases of 
the development process and should be accepted as such by parents Retraining 
and not emotional concern is the solution to the problem 

165, Wagoner, Lovisa C. Observation of Young Children, New York. Mc¬ 

Graw-Hill Book Co, Inc., 1935. Pp. x+298 

An outline for observation designed to direct the student in work with young 
children Prefaced by a discussion of the functions of the nursery school 

166, Zabriskie, Louise, Mother and Baby Care in Pictures. Philadelphia: 

J. B, Lippmcott Co, 1935* Pp, x+196. 

An excellent description of prenatal and postnatal care of the mother and child. 
The book is well illustrated with pictures of correct methods of care ns practiced 
in the various maternity centers of the country, 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 

Equalizing the financial burden of the maintenance of public schools in the 
United Stales , A companion volume 1 to the report developed under the aus¬ 
pices of the National Survey of School Finance (Paul R, Mort, assisted by the 
Research Staff, Stale Support for Public Education. Washington. Amciicau 
Council on Education, 1933), which dealt primal ily with the issues of school 
support within the several states, brings together the results of a series of in¬ 
vestigations that v r cre focused on the problems having to do with federal aid to 
public education. The researches underlying these publications, whether car¬ 
ried on by Mort or bis associates, reveal technical skill of a high grade and un¬ 
usual insight in dealing with problems that do not lend themselves easily to ob¬ 
jective analysis. The volume under review is one of a series of publications of 
researches and surveys relating to school support that have had their origin in a 
dissertation for the doctorate (Paul R, Mort, The Measurement of Educational 
Need . Teacheis College Contributions to Education, No. 150. New York. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1924) 

The first of the eleven chapters summarizes and discusses the findings of the 
studies that comprise the present volume, The reader searching for a "well- 
lOunded pictuie of the federal support problem” (p. xv) will find in chapter i 
an exposition of the principles of school finance as they relate to federal support, 
the foundation program for schools, the problem of central control, and the 
possible scope and uses of federal aid The following two short chapters present 
the experiences of the national government in aiding education and the bases for 
establishing a permanent policy of federal aid in equalizing educational oppor¬ 
tunity throughout the country. Chapters iv and v indicate the manner in which 
the measures of need already developed were refined for use in projecting a plan 
for federal aid and for establishing an index of educational need that could be 
used for comparing states The methods developed for making adequate adjust¬ 
ments for variations in living costs, for differences in costs of schools in rural and 

1 Federal Support for Public Education' A Report of tin Investigation of Educational 
Need and Relative Ability of States To Support Education as They Bear on Federal 
Aid to Education. Made under the direction of Paul ll Moit and under the auspices 
of Columbia UnivcrsiLy Council for Research in the Social Sciences New York. Teach¬ 
ers College, Columbia University, 1936, Pp xvH-334 
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urban areas, for differences in costs of elementary and secondary schools, and 
for variations in population groups are likewise presented. Educational need is 
based on the cost of a given educational program carried on under current prac¬ 
tices within the states, 

The underlying technical researches which have to do with measuring the 
differences in the ability of local governments and states to support public 
schools are analyzed in chapters vi and vii. It is shown that all the methods that 
have been proposed or used in measuring the relative ability of slates to main¬ 
tain systems of education are inadequate for purposes of distributing federal 
money. Yet the author sensibly points out that in spite of limitations the most 
acceptable plan must be used until a belter scheme is devised, In this work the 
relative ability to maintain schools was scaled in terms of the tax-paying ability 
of governmental units as measured under an application of a modern tax system 
to each state, 

Having established a relative index of educational need and the ability of 
states to maintain schools, the author proceeds in chapter viii to define the pro¬ 
gram of education on which aid is to be distributed, From among the possible 
programs it was decided to build one by selecting from thirty states for which 
adequate data were available "those communities which have the same ability 
to support schools as the average community in the country would have should 
the present defects in state tax systems be remedied. The experience of these 
communities is taken as an index of what could be established as a national 
foundation program if the financial houses of the states were put in order and if 
the federal government were to assume responsibility for equalizing the burden 
of education among states” (p 209). 

The three remaining chapters are devoted to discussions dealing with pat¬ 
terns of financial aid that might be used for distributing federal money, In these 
pages are considered the relative merits of the small- and the large-fund plans 
and combinations of these plans. Federal aid for rural building, for adult educa¬ 
tion, for higher education, for scholarships, for indigenous peoples, and the ter¬ 
ritories are also considered in their relation to the general pattern proposed for 
distributing federal aid to states. The Appendix, which is divided into eight 
parts, preserves the more technical aspects of the studies underlying the vol¬ 
ume for those students who are primarily interested in this field of endeavor. 

The plan proposed in this study calls for an initial annual appiopriation of 
$300,000,000 by the federal government for the Support of public education. It 
should be distributed "so as to provide to states a flat grant of $6 pei weighted 
pupil unit, the equalization of a $15 foundation program, and a guaranty of 20 
per cent of ultimate aid under a really defensible program” (p. 28), No one 
would expect that a problem so extensive and complex as this of Icdeial aid to 
. education could be solved in its initial developments witliouL having students ol 
education raise some questions The proposed plan might well be accepted and 
urged for adoption by the federal authorities for the initial equalization of the 
school-support burden in the United States. It must be fully realized, however, 
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that a continuous study of the underlying premises of the plan must be carried 
on and that practices resulting from the initial grants must not become so In¬ 
trenched as to supply nourishment to the maintenance of educational practices 
in the several states which now have no educational, economic, or sociological 
justification. I11 the spending of $300,000,000 for equalizing educational oppor¬ 
tunity in the United States, the federal government could well afford to appro¬ 
priate the necessary money for the further study of the problem of federal and 
state suppoi t of schools. 

One may question the desirability of distributing federal aid for constructing 
rural schools except after a most searching investigation of all the problems re¬ 
lating to rural education The ruial school, the district organization for the 
maintenance of schools, transportation, and the problems of school organization 
are all interdependent. Observations on present federal aid to localities for 
schooihouses leads to the belief that many weaknesses in educational practices 
are thereby to be intrenched for another generation or two. 

To distribute fedeial aid according to a measure of need developed from cur¬ 
rent school practices, which involve the types of secondary schools and ele¬ 
mentary schools prevalently found, the thousands of small uneconomical school 
districts, the large number of unqualified personnel, and the like, may tend to 
slow up the reforms which were being brought about by local economic distress 
during the depression, May it not be necessary to establish some pattern of 
modern school organization and practice as the basis for measuring need, such as 
was applied in the measure of tax-paying ability? 

In a recent discussion of the problems of federal aid to schools ("A Program 
for Federal Support of Education/' Elementary School Journal , XXXVII 
[October, 1936], 81-88), it was shown that the burden of child care and educa¬ 
tion in the states cIiTTers markedly. It was pointed out that the number of chil¬ 
dren per thousand of adulLs is so unlike in the states as to produce a demand 
for education that could not be adequately equalized through the plan of support 
proposed in Moit’s volume, and it was held that any proposal of federal aid 
"should be heavily weighted in favor of Lbose areas where the birth-rate Is the 
highest, where the burden of child care is the greatest, where the level of living 
is the lowest, where the home has least to contribute to cultural and intellectual 
growth, and where economic resources are the most restricted" 

Fred Engexhardt 


University or Minnesota 


Some suggestions about activities .—A Gordon Melvin has written a book 1 
worth reading A member of the education staff of the College of the City of 
New York, Melvin has been one of the moie prolific writers m the field of the 
new education. An enthusiastic exponent of progressive education, he has at¬ 
tempted to do for the practice of the newer educational methods what Dewey 

1 A. Gordon Melvin, The Activity Program, New York: Reynal Sz Hitchcock, 1936. 
Pp. x-J-276. $2.90, 
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and Kilpatrick have done for the underlying philosophy. Realizing that a 
philosophy is sometimes difficult to apply in the absence of concrete examples* 
Melvin has been gathering together the examples. His several books have not 
always been entirely even in quality, and some of his earlier volumes could be 
criticized for the tendency to formalize descriptions of procedures which were 
presented as desirable examples of newer educational thought and action. In 
this latest volume the author has carefully avoided this fault. 

There is little doubt that the progressives* bitter criticism of the old formal¬ 
ized curriculum has Led to some misunderstanding regarding the place of prior 
planning in the program of the new education. In his earlier chapters Melvin 
has defined clearly and objectively the relations of the teacher, the curriculum, 
and the child in the more successful progressive schools. The author states the 
case very well when he says: 

The teacher is u mediator between the child and the curriculum, That is so whether 
the teacher is working with a well-developed and fairly definite curriculum or with a 
curriculum which she carries in her head and refuses to write down No teacher can 
teach without some notion of the goals which die regards as suiLable for children. There 
is a certain meeting ground between the two extremes of child-ccnteied and curriculum- 
centered education. If dn\d-centeied education begins with the spontaneous oficiirngs 
of the children, it nevertheless develops in the direction of some cuiriculum or other. 
If not, school life would become like the aimless outdoor summer play of children who 
have no teacher guide. On the other hand, the most formal, subject-matter curriculum 
must awaken a certain degree of child activity or it never succeeds. In other words, 
teaching in the modern school is less a matter of curriculum and more a matter of meth¬ 
od [p. 40I, 

The teacher . . . . has been active in preparing an environment which abounds with 
various stimuli to activity. She is active in awakening needs [p. 123] 

And further: 

. . . the teacher actually imbues the curriculum with the values of her own person¬ 
ality The teacher herself sets the attitudes and the atmosphere of learning and endows 
the curriculum with values. What values the teacher accepts by authority or consent 
or imagination must ever determine the life of the school . ., 

Those who are concerned with writing curriculum should do all in their power Lo see 
that it appears in the form of some set of goals, each of which appears intrinsically 
worth while to the learner beholding it.... < The curriculum must list values which 
appear as things which children of the age for which they are intended actually want 
(PP- 75 - 77 ] 

Melvin has had the further courage to describe and criticize the work of 
schools which are posing as progressive but which are actually developing what 
he terms “the false project,” His criticisms are sound and fundamental. It is 
healthy to find a defender of the new education with the courage to analyze and 
to reject that which poses as progressive without a sincere understanding of the 
psychological values inherent in the new educational procedures. 

Much of this new volume is made up of specific analyses of projects and ac¬ 
tivities, in which the objectives are carefully listed and the outcomes evaluated. 
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While these may not appeal to the educational theorist they should prove of 
real value to the classroom teacher who is struggling for a clear understanding of 
the newer educational concepts in terms of her own day-1 o-day experiences. 

In The Activity Program Melvin has made a valuable contribution to the 
literature of the new education. It is a volume which should be read with interest 
by students of education, and it should prove of more help to prospective teach¬ 
ers than a majority of the available books touching on progressive education. 


Director of Education 
United States Office of Indian Art airs 


Willard W. Beatty 


History in the middle grades .—In revising her earlier work on Teaching Ameri¬ 
can History in the Middle Grades of the Elementary School ^ Miss Kelty has pre¬ 
pared a volume 1 which merits a place for its elf } not as a r cvjsion, but as a pew 
and welcome contribution to the field for which it is written, The book should 
be added to the library of every elementary-school and junior high school teacher 
of the social studies This reviewer would also include much of Part I, which is 
devoted to "The Psychological and Social Foundations," in a list of recommend¬ 
ed readings for senior high school teachers, 

TJiis book might easily be reviewed in superlatives, so thoroughly and pains¬ 
takingly has the author covered her problem. The new volume is much more 
than a revision of the earlier book. Part I is entirely new and reflects an ac¬ 
quaintance with, and an understanding of, the trends of the last decade, to¬ 
gether with a familiarity with the rapidly increasing mass of literature in this 
field. One notes, for example, that the author is sensitive to the implications of 
the Report of the Commission on the Social Studies of the American Historical 
Association At the same time, she is discriminating and critical in her adapta¬ 
tion of these implications to the grade level for which she writes Part I is, in 
effect, a complete introduction to the teaching of history in the middle grades, 
but teachers at any grade level should be grateful for the excellent and really 
penetrating discussions of objectives, the problem of interest, an integrated 
technique, the conversational approach, and the reading problem 

Parts II and III consist of five units on early American history and seven on 
later American history and represent a complete reorganization and rewriting of 
the units presented in the earlier volume, The references and the teaching aids 
are brought up to date, and, in place of an almost exclusive reliance on the Mor¬ 
rison technique and its terminology, there is offered an “integrated technique"— 
an "integration of the established values into a higher synthesis" (p. 34) It is 
in this emphasis on the need of integration and a higher synthesis in the field of 
method that the author has made a distinctive contribution. Part IV is devoted 

1 Mary G. Kelty, Learning and Teaching History in the Middle Grades Boston 1 Ginn 
& Cq., 1936. Pp. viii-V-6p4 $2,40, 
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to six units on “Learning and Teaching the Beginnings of Civilization/ 1 a field 
not included in the earlier volume. 

Elemental-school teachers have long been indebted to Miss Kelty for help 
in attacking the problem of the loweT-ability group, The new volume again 
makes an important contribution in this respect, going much finther in suggest¬ 
ing and differentiating between materials and study aids for “independent read¬ 
ers’ } and "lower-group” pupils, 

Mention should also be made of the balance and the perspective with which 
the author approaches the problem of teaching history in the middle grades. 
This characteristic is especially noticeable in her handling of the issue of “inte¬ 
gration or subject units.” Her interpretation of current curricular trends in the 
social studies allocates varying degrees of integration to the primary , junior high 
school, and junior-college levels, retaining organization into subject units for the 
middle grades, senior high school, and senior college .and graduate years. It is 
as a part of this “evolving pattern” that Miss Kelty has developed her sub¬ 
ject units in history for the middle grades. 

Burr W, Phillips 

University of Wisconsin 


Plans and materials for teaching music at the elementary and junior high 
school level .—In many schools the music lesson is taught by teachers deficient 
in aptitude and training in the subject, To such as these the present book 1 is 
directed. In simple and direct manner the author takes up the various phases 
of instruction, such as the music program, objectives, lesson plans, equipment, 
voice, rote singing, sight singing, part singing, song dramatization, rhythm and 
the rhythm band, appreciation, creative music, school music and the com¬ 
munity, and music in rural schools. In addition to discussions of a general 
nature, one section contains ninety-three songs with notation; another section 
is devoted to materials dealing with fundamentals of music. 

The author does not advocate one method in any of the musical items but 
attempts to describe various procedures Traditional devices and commonly 
accepted theoiies are briefly set forth, In the light of recent experimentation 
and research made by psychologists and musicians, some statements may be 
questioned. For example, why is the best singing range of young children given 
from ejlat to /sharp of the treble staff? The upper pitches are seldom produced 
freely and beautifully. In exercises or drills for so-called "monotones” it is like¬ 
wise unfortunate that the pitfalls of certain conventional schemes are not 
pointed out to the inexperienced teacher. Words such as “here” and “Jimmie” 
(p, 10) are not easy to sing, especially when they occur in the upper range of 
voice. It is desirable and necessary that the mouth be open to sing. However, 
the width of the opening depends on. the natural size and conformation of the 

* ClellaLester Perkins, How To Teach Music to Children . Chicago: Hall & McCreary 
Co,, 1936, Pp, viii4-216. $1,50. 
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mouth and also on the word and pitch to be sung. To force the teeth apart 
beyond a certain point would stiffen the jaw and throat. The direction to the 
pupil to “place two of his fingers, one above the other, between his teeth, while 
singing ah” (p. 15) may be frowned upon, not only because the procedure 
would not be hygienic, but because to open the mouth to this extent would in 
many cases cause discomfort and poor vocal quality, The author favors the 
use of sol-fa syllables in teaching music-reading and songs and says that the 
logical scale for begining them is the scale of C. This statement is contra¬ 
dictory to that made previously regarding the range of children's voices 

However, in spite of some defects in the book, there are many admirable 
features. The lists of references given at the close of some chapters are valuable. 
Methods are clearly stated, and the materials suggested are generally of good 
quality. The book may be considered a ready reference for the musical novice, 
as well as a useful manual for the more experienced teacher. The volume is 
attractively made, with clear print, good paper, and practical binding, A com¬ 
plete table of contents and an adequate index add to its usefulness. 

Anne E. Pierce 

University of Iowa 


The application of principles oj educational method to the teaching of physical 
education ,—In spite of the fact that physical education as a school subject is re¬ 
quired by some form of legislation in a majority of the states, there are few books 
dealing with general teaching methods in the field. Reasons for this lack may be 
that, while not new, phj'sical education is one of the more recent subjects added 
to the public-school curriculum; that the nature of physcial education in this 
country has been undergoing radical change; and that physical education is a 
phase of education rather than a school subject and comprises within itself a 
wide variety of subjects. 

For a number of years one book on teaching methods in physical education 
(William Skarstrom, Gymnastic Teaching . Springfield, Massachusetts: American 
Physical Education Association, 1914) was outstanding, The change from 
formal programs to the modern "natural" programs of physical education cre¬ 
ated a demand for books on method which would aid in preparing individuals to 
teach the new physical education Three have been published in recent years. 
The latest of these books 1 fills a real need, It reviews the background of physi¬ 
cal education through its chapters on "Principles of Physical Education," "The 
School Program of Physical Education," and “The Hygiene of Physical Educa¬ 
tion." It reviews the groundwork of method by means of its chapters on “The 
Learning Process," “Foundations of Motivation," “The Individual Pupil," and 
“Individual Differences in Physical Fitness and Achievement." The special ap¬ 
plication of principles of educational method to the teaching of physical educa- 

1 Jackson R Shtirman, The Teaching of Physical Education, NewYoik, A. S Barnes 
& Co , Inc., 193(1, Pp, viii+238, $i,< 5 o 
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tion is dealt with in chapters on "Class Management/ 1 "Class Organization and 
Control," "Methods of Presenting Subject Matter” "Planning Instruction,” 
"Special Methods in Activities,” and "The Measurement of the Results of 
Teaching.” The chapters arc not presented, however, in the order in which 
they are mentioned here. 

The author believes method to be a way of adapting subject matter to the 
needs of the learner. He thinks of education as a process of adjustments which 
can best be accomplished when education conforms to basic principles. He 
realizes fully the place of education in a democracy. The importance of adapt¬ 
ing method to meet the problem of individual differences is evidenced through¬ 
out the book, Continued and frequent references to the literature on educa¬ 
tional method and to research studies on general and physical-education method 
enrich The Teaching of Physical Education, 

In addition to some question as to the logicality of chapter sequence and the 
inclusion in a book on methods of a large amount of space devoted to introduc¬ 
tory and explanatory matter. The Teaching of Physical Education appears some¬ 
what lacking in that wealth of practical techniques of method in physical educa¬ 
tion which would offer the unoriginal teacher concrete suggestions conforming to 
educational theory in such a way that the teacher's initiative and individuality 
are broadened rather than narrowed, This deficiency, if it is such, is especially 
noticeable in the chapters dealing with ‘‘Special Methods in Activities” and with 
"The Measurement of the Results of Teaching,” 

This book is especially meritorious because of its easy readability, its broad 
concept of physical education, its recognition of the importance of individual¬ 
izing instruction, its emphasis on emotional development and on the formation 
of desired attitudes and ideals, its criticism of an overemphasis on the teaching 
of skills, and its close conformance with principles of educational method. The 
Teaching of Physical Education envisages a new type of physical-education 
teacher. It is doubtless the best book in its field, 

D. K. Bn ace 

University of Texas 


A new word list .—A publication by Buckingham and Dolch 1 sets forth a list 
of words obtained by combining various word lists which have been developed by 
other investigators. A hasty count indicates that approximately nineteen thou¬ 
sand words are catalogued. 

The study is made up of three rather distinct parts, The first deals with an 
experiment, conducted by the authors, based on the so-called "free-association” 
method. In this experiment a large group of children in each of the elementary- 
school grades, beginning with the second, were asked to write any words which 
came into their minds during a period of fifteen minutes. This method seems to 

1 B R, Buckingham and E. W. Dolch, A Combined Word List. Boston, Ginn & Co., 
ig$ 6 . Pp. iv-f r86, $1,50. 
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make a contribution to the methods of vocabulary study in that it apparently 
introduces the clement of context with greater success than other investigations 
have done. 

The second part of the study names eleven different word lists from which 
the combined list is derived in part. The authors of these lists include Thorn¬ 
dike, Gates, Horn, and olher well-known writers. This part of the study also 
includes five criticisms or comments on the resulting combined list which, ac¬ 
cording to the authors, may be considered as limiting its usefulness; (i) Chil¬ 
dren's word knowledge changes with life conditions. (2) There are gaps in the 
list. (3) The environment of children varies in different parts of the country. 
(4) The problem of correct grade placement of the words is complicated by the 
combination of the lists. (5) No definite meaning or meanings are given with 
any of the words. 

The third part of Lhe study is the actual word list arranged alphabetically, 
each word being followed by certain symbols indicating the original list or lists 
from which it was taken, The many teachers who use word lists in their daily 
work should find this volume a distinct aid, 

C T. Gray 

University of Texas 


Supplementary reading for the elementary grades. —A book of interesting and 
well-told stories of Norway, Sweden, and Denmark has been written for children 
in the late primary and early elementary grades. 1 The material has many possi¬ 
bilities for classroom use; as a social-science reader, as supplementary reading in 
geography, and for recreational reading. The author, who collected her mate¬ 
rial in the countries about which she writes, tries to give the children an under- 
standingof these peopfe who five f ‘near the top of the worid" so that the children 
will regard them as people like themselves and not as queer or amusing She 
shows the young readers how these people make their ways of living fit the land 
in which they live. In the folklore, the Viking tales, the descriptions of castles 
and open-air museums, the children see history as the background for the pres¬ 
ent-day life of the people The book is not cluttered with suggestions for work 
and with questions to be answered The illustrations are well-chosen photo¬ 
graphs which add to the enjoyment of the stories. The book is excellent and, 
worth a place in any classroom at the appropriate level. 

A second supplementary reader 3 is suitable for children of the upper elemen¬ 
tal grades when they need a vivid picture of lumbering in the early days of that 
industry, The author takes his readers into the great forests of long ago. He 
makes them familiar with some of the wonderful trees and with many of the little 

1 Nelle K Moore, Near the Top of the World * Stories of Norway, Sweden, and Den¬ 
mark. New York, Charles Scribners’ Sons, 1936, Pp. xiv-l-196 So. 76 

3 John Hiunlin, Talcs of on Old Lumber Camp, A Story of Early Days in a Great In¬ 
dustry. Boston. D, C, Ileath & Co., 1936. Pp iv—|- 184. $0 flo 
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creatures of the forests. He lets them listen to the wood choppers as they work 
and as they talk. He takes them to the camps where the lumberjacks are gath¬ 
ered for their meals or for Sunday rest. I-Ie takes them to the mills and to the 
logging railroads, Pie shows them the logging crews at work, and he gives them 
a lesson in forestry, Pie gives all his space to telling his story and to a glossary 
and does not use valuable space for study material. Knowing that the chil¬ 
dren will gain more from the photographs and drawings and from the colorful 
stones than from answering a number of questions at the cud of each chapter, he 
wisely omits all study equipment, The book is interesting and thoroughly worth 
while for the children for whom the author has prepared it. 

Ada R. Polkinghorne 
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Limitation on the Authority or Government 
Throughout the civilized world today men are being forced to 
choose between the democratic and the authoritarian state. Perhaps 
this issue, more or less well defined, has been on the agenda of 
mankind since the dawn of history. Be that as it may, the issue is 
now defined with particular clarity. There can be no doubt that the 
great mass of citizens in this country accept the democratic principle: 
they believe in democracy, they want it to work. They realize, too, 
that the functions of government must necessarily expand, that 
government must be given authority commensurate with its re : 
sponsibility. At the same time, seeing many of the peoples of the 
world caught fast in the grip of absolutism, they are fearful of placing 
in jeopardy those fundamental rights and liberties which have been 
won through centuries of struggle. As in democracies everywhere, 
we in the United States are faced with the problem of how much 
authority to confer upon government, of how to strike a proper 
balance of freedom and restraint in the area of political action. The 
following statement, quoted from the recently published Yearbook 
of the National Society of College Teachers of Education (The Use 
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of Background in the Interpretation of Educational Issues^ published 
by the University of Chicago Press), relates Lo one side of the issue; 
it points out some of the dangers of an o verlmiitation of the authority 
of government, It was prepared for the Yearbook by the editor of 
the Elementary School Journal and may, therefore, be regarded in 
this connection as an editorial 

In some quarters there is the professed belief that the democratic state is 
lacking in power, weak in the force of its sanctions, and impotent in crises 
requiring quick and positive action, Such may or may not be the case, depend¬ 
ing on the attitude of the people toward government and on the number and 
character of the restrictions which they place upon it. 

Under one type of constitution the Jegislaturchas the authority to enact such 
legislation as changing economic and social conditions may require It may ad¬ 
just the administrative mechanism of the state to current needs, and it may 
allocate to administrative agencies such functions as sound policy may dictate. 
On the other hand, the constitution may be so restrictive as to make the effective 
functioning of government extremely difficult if not impossible. The people 
may strait-jacket themselves in a rigid and narrow constitutionalism and thus 
render their government practically impotent in the face of swift economic and 
social change, The written constitution may be made a most powerful instru¬ 
ment for the maintenance of the status quo and for the prevention of experimen¬ 
tation and invention in the broad area of social relations. 

An examination of the development of state constitutions in this country 
reveals that throughout our history these constitutions have been regauled as 
having two primary functions, The first of these has been Lo establish the 
structure of government and to allocate functions and powers among the 
various governing agencies The second major function of constitutions has 
been to restrain government, to limit its operations to the end that the rights 
of the individual be adequately and fully protected, The function of constitu¬ 
tions has been in part to create government but more pai ticularly to restrain it. 
This tendency to restrain government has its roots deep in the experience of the 
race, and it has been profoundly conditioned by changes in American life. 

At the time of the establishment of the first American states, men had 
struggled for centuries for liberty under government, for freedom from the 
restrictions of centralized and arbitrary power, And the clash between the 
colonists and the mother-country had only served to deepen the distrust of 
government. During the controversy with England immediately before the 
Revolution, Americans insisted that the power of Parliament was limited by the 
British Constitution and that any act passed in violation of that constitution 
was null and void. There was, they held, above the British government and, 
indeed, above all government, a body of fundamental law which restrained the 
action of government within certain limits. This fundamental law they called 
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a constitution, At times they used the term as meaning that body of legal 
principles and customs which had been developed in the course of English 
history; at other times they had in mind a body of natural law, the law of nature, 
of justice, or of God. In either case, they contended, the constitution acted as a 
prohibition upon the powers of Parliament, But English statesmen were not 
convinced; they countered with the assertion that Parliament was supreme. 

When the Revolution was over and won, and Americans set about the 
establishment of tlieir own governments, they were determined to set to rest 
once and for all Lhe doctrine of supremacy of government. This they did by 
reducing to written, concrete form those principles of fundamental law which 
they deemed necessary to protect the individual in the exercise of Ins so-called 
natural and inalienable rights. The fact is, we came out of the Revolution with a 
negative conception of the state, with the idea that that government is best 
which governs least. Only to a limited extent did we regard the state as an 
instrument for the accomplishment of social ends, As John Jay put it, it took a 
long time to make citizens out of subjects, The individual states sought freedom 
of restraint from the national government; civil and other subdivisions of the 
state wanted to be let alone by the commonwealths; and the individual citizen 
was disposed to go his way with the least possible contact with government at 
all levels. Political theory and practice were grounded upon a philosophy of 
individualism and isolation, and the written constitution was regarded as the 
most effective means of keeping governments within the desired metes and 
bounds, 

As a matter of fact, however, the state governments established under the 
first constitutions were less restricted and were free to exercise a greater author¬ 
ity than any that have since been established. The early constitutions placed 
limitations on legislative activity relative to a few so-called natural rights such 
as religious freedom, freedom of speech, trial by jury, and the like, but they did 
not, to any great extent, restrict the legislature I11 matters of general policy. But 
in the course of the nineteenth century new bases were developed for the 
negative conception of the state and for placing on government additional and 
more minute restraints, The philosophy of the frontier was the philosophy of 
individualism, of self-reliance, Men living in comparative isolation felt little 
need of co-operative action for the common good. Thus the ancient fear of 
unlimited authority in government was powerfully reinforced by the spirit of 
independence and unrestraint generated in a frontiei society. And somewhat 
later, with the development of industry and the concentration of economic 
power in the large corporation, the philosophy of laissez faire came to rest on 
still another basis, The Civil War had resulted in the defeat, one may even say 
the annihilation, of the agrarian power and the triumph of eastern industrialism; 
a virgin continent, by all odds the richest in the world in natural resources, 
awaited the development or exploitation of the industrialist, science, technology, 
and invention made possible new and startling processes of pioduction; the 
shores of Europe teemed with millions of men ready and eager to contribute their 
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labor at a living wage; the corporation as a form of business organization made 
possible aggregations of capital sufficiently large for any enterprise. Here was a 
veritable El Dorado if only government could be restrained within “proper" 
bounds, be prevented from interfering with the right of man to manage his 
property or to dispose of his labor as he saw fit, Individualism, freedom of 
contract, unrestricted competition, profils^tbesc were now the goals of Jaissez 
faire, . ,. , Thus the philosophy of individualism and the practice of rigidity in 
government which originally grew out of the struggle to protect the rights of 
man against the tyranny of unrestrained power came to rest primarily upon 
an economic basis. 

It is not the written constitution alone, however, which forms the basis of 
the cult of rigidity in government; the unwritten attitude is perhaps of equal 
importance. Government finds it extremely difficult to dissociate itself from 
long established ideas and tiaditions. During the course of centuries the pos¬ 
sessors of political power employed every known device to keep themselves 
enthroned, whether of appeal to divinity, force, fear, or custom. And even in 
democracies, where political power rests with the people, the religion of rigidity 
still retains much of its old vigor and vitality. Men who accept without piotest 
the revolutionary changes wrought by technology in the areas of mechanics, of 
economics, and of business organization, fight to the bitter end any reorganization 
in the structure or functions of government. And yet it should be patent that 
to follow a policy of political drift in the face of the social consequences of the 
swiftly moving current of technological change is to invite, if not lo insure, 
disaster, Certain it is that the impact of technology on the modern world has 
broken old political forms; it is equally certain that the future will see ... . 
[the] functions of government cast in new molds. The line which has separated 
economics from politics has been effaced; new functions are Ihiust On govern¬ 
ment, now in this area of life and now in that. Townships, counties, school 
districts, and other units of local administration have been rendered obsolete; 
power flows from one unit of government to another, from county and school 
district to the state, from the state to the city, and from the state to the federal 
government; a new distribution of functions between the legislative and execu¬ 
tive branches of government occurs and new agencies of administrative control 
develop. But fundamental change occurs, if it occurs at all, slowly, and in the 
face of determined resistance. 

It begins to appear that the alternatives of political drift arc, on the one hand, 
social initiative and invention and, on the other, a return to centralized and 
arbitrary power, And it i9 not to be assumed that the forms of political organiza¬ 
tion have been exhausted, that the choice lies between fascism, communism, or 
laissez faire democracy, The democratic state may be able to survive in the 
modem world, but, if it does so, democracies will be forced to cultivate the 
spirit of political experiment, invention, and contrivance. 

.... education is essentially a function of the state; and for good or ill it 
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shares tlie fQrtunes of the state, The state assigns the school its primary func¬ 
tions, provides the organs of its administrative control, and prescribes the extent 
and means of its support, The written and unwritten laws decree the curriculum 
and deline the area of intellectual activity. The school is inextricably a part of 
the political structure and cannot, even if it would, escape being affected by 
experimentation in the broad area of politics And in the more restricted area of 
school administration there is demand for initiative and experiment. If the 
public-school system is to be a force in keeping open the door of equality of 
opportunity, if, indeed, it is not to contribute to the establishment of the very 
inequalities in the condition of men which it was designed to prevent, if it is not 
to bring about class, regional, and race distinctions, there must be a redistribu¬ 
tion of the costs of education between locality, state, and nation. Within the 
states antiquated tax systems must be revised, and conflicts in taxation between 
the state governments and the federal government must be adjusted. The 
advance of technology is rendering obsolete the older units of local administra¬ 
tion, including counties, townships, and school districts. Legislative bodies are 
becoming increasingly disqualified to exercise directly many of the control 
functions in the field of education and are faced with the necessity of devising 
new agencies of administrative control. As in all areas of governmental activity, 
so in education, there is need for experimentation and social inventiveness. 

Tiie Function of Education in a Democratic Society 
The Educational Policies Commission of the National Education 
Association and the Department of Superintendence has published 
a small volume entitled The Unique Function of Education in 
American Democracy, in which are set forth the commission's views 
on the function of education in American democracy. The state¬ 
ment was drafted by Dr Charles A. Beard, after consultation with 
the commission, and was later revised in light of suggestions made 
by members of the commission. In the first part of the volume 
Dr, Beard, in his own inimitable way, portrays the development and 
operation of American education within the purposes and ideals of 
the democratic tradition; in the latter portion of the book he analyzes 
the nature and obligations of education and sets forth a point of view 
with respect to the conditions requisite for the discharge of those 
obligations. The commission is to be congratulated on the prepara¬ 
tion of this statement of principles. It is informing; it is inspiring; it 
should be read by every teacher and by every citizen as well 
We feel justified in quoting at some length the following significant 
passage dealing with the nature of education and its obligations 
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When all that is associated with education as philosophy and reality is 
brought under review, it presents two phases which, though inseparable, may 
be called for convenience intrinsic and extrinsic. While education constantly 
touches the practical affairs of the hour and day, and responds to political and 
economic exigencies, it has its own treasures heavy with the thought and 
sacrifices of the centuries. It possesses a heritage of knowledge and heroic 
examples—accepted values stamped with the seal of permanence. Yet it is more 
than the inanimate record of tradition, more than books, maps, pictures, models, 
and methods of instruction. Education finds expression in the living personal¬ 
ities connected with it, in the relations of board and administration, in the 
associations of teachers and pupils, in attitudes, bearings, and skills, in all the 
nobler impulses of the humanities which are sustaining forces of society, Forever 
affiliated with education, in varying degrees of intensity, is the inscrutable urge 
of aspiration and creative intelligence which gives elevation to daily duties and 
seeks the improvement of the heritage. It guards those virtues of the race that 
are vouchsafed to the humblest—industry, patience, self-denial, and considera¬ 
tion for others, and at the same time it stimulates the more imperial gifts of 
Imagination, originality, and invention by which the treasures of mankind are 
enlarged and enriched. Wielding no weapons of sheer power, claiming no pomp 
and circumstance of State, education nourishes the underlying values upon 
which State and Society depend for their existence^values which outlast 
transformations in the working rules of government and economy, and offer 
promises of humane reconstruction in times of crisis and threatened dissolution. 
Beyond question, the members of the teaching profession do noL claim to be 
adequately prepared by natural talents or by training for the weighty tasks 
imposed upon them by education. Nol does any Hippocratic oath bind them 
into a single fraternity committed with whole heart to the ideals of their own 
heritage. But even an elementary knowledge of the history of education, from 
crude drawings on the walls of paleolithic caves to the complicated activities of 
the modern university, vests in them a fiduciary trust meritorious irt itself and 
to be protected against mere coercion and expediency, This trust remains a 
center of interest and affection when that aspect of education, called extrinsic, 
is drawn into consideration and the obligations of the schools to government, 
economy, and society are determined and assumed. 

No sharp line can be traced between the inmost substances of education and 
the external circumstances that influence it and call upon its leadeiship for 
services. Yet there is a center of gravity in education—a treasury of knowledge, 
aspirations, and values—that endures and is to be cherished against mere 
expediency. This heritage is old in its origins and still ever new in contemporane¬ 
ous thought, It contains some features peculiar to America and some that are 
common to education in all ages and all countries, however carried on—under 
domestic, private, religious, independent, or public auspices. These features are 
indeed primordial for civilization. They represent values which the sponsors of 
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democracy from antiquity to modern times have deemed essential to humane 
living and to effective self-government, 

This is no place to attempt a distillation of forty centuries of educational 
thought and aspiration, even were the powers to undertake it at command. But 
stress must be laid on the intrinsic and enduring features of education. Other¬ 
wise they may be neglected amid the pressures of immediate demands upon the 
schools, and encouragement may be given to the menacing conception that 
education is nothing in itself, is a mere servant of triumphant power—political, 
military, or economic, 

It is obvious, and still must be emphasized, that education has obligations 
attached to the profession, The teacher is not a soldier, a lawyer, a physician, a 
businessman, a farmer, or an industrial worker, Other callings have their 
responsibilities, Teaching has the responsibilities of its commitments. In its 
heritage is knowledge—of the great classics deemed appropriate for instruction 
in the schools, of educational philosophy from Plato through Rousseau and 
Froebel to the latest pathbreakers, of the scientific works employed in the sev¬ 
eral branches of learning, and of the technical works on method and practice. 
It is the duty of teachers, accoiding to their powers, to master as much of 
this knowledge as they can. 

Above all, education has obligations to truth ih itself and for its own sake— 
obligations to seek it, defend it, and make humane use of it. Education must 
keep alive memories, linking the past with the present and tempering the sensa¬ 
tions of the hour by reference to the long experiences of the race. It must kindle 
and feed the imagination, by bringing past achievements of the imagination into 
view and indicating how new forms of science, art, invention, and human associ¬ 
ation may be called into being, Education must foster aspiration—the desire to 
be more, to acquire greater skill and knowledge > and to create. It must cherish 
beauty as a value in itself and as contributing to mental health, power, and 
pleasure, as adding rewards to labor and delight to life. Concerned with truth 
and the great powers of mind and heart, education is bound to assert the liberty 
in which they may flourish, to quicken minds, to encourage searching and in¬ 
ventiveness, to employ tolerance and the judical spirit, to inculcate habits of 
gentleness and justice. On these considerations education has no monopoly, to 
be sure, but its intrinsic obligations fall within the broad field thus laid out 

Resolutions op the Department ot Superintendence 

We quote below the “Preamble” and the resolutions relating to 
federal aid and the program for education which were adopted at 
its recent meeting in New Orleans by the Department of Superin¬ 
tendence of the National Education Association, 

Preamble 

Education is the greatest necessity to living suitable lives, saving our dem¬ 
ocracy, and providing for the progress of cur nation. 
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It provides for the span of generations and outlasts the changes which arise 
from emergency and short-term programs. 

Education is the result of many agencies and forces of which the school is a 
very important one. It is concerned with human interests, the most important 
of which is the government and the complete happiness of every citizen. It 
enables people to govern themselves, to make unbiased decisions on policies and 
programs, and to change the order of society as conditions may require, Educa¬ 
tion will survive the efforts of the partisan and the opportunist when it is truly 
serving the best interests of a democratic society and protecting its valued 
institutions. It brings the greatest culture and training possible in our economic, 
socialj civic, and moral living. 

Education has the purpose of advancing wisdom, knowledge, ideals, and 
attitudes which will enable one to live with and for people in an unselfish manner. 
It will function in and from the home, the church, the school, and in every 
experience we may have through our lives, In older that public education may 
continue to hold its unique place in American, life, we propose the following 
program: 

Eedehal Aid 

We fed that the public schools should be free and open to every child and 
that in the United States equality of opportunity is the right of every citizen; 
that to guarantee these rights as such it is the obligation of the federal govern¬ 
ment to aid the states and the local subdivisions thereof in the equalization of 
opportunity with the positive assurance of sufficient funds to maintain a suitable 
program for all. 

The federal contribution to the states for the support of public education 
should be extended without any federal control and should be administered 
through the state department of education within the states receiving such 
funds, We respectfully request the Congress and the President of the United 
States to provide for the passage of the Harrison-Black-Elctcher Bill at the very 
earliest possible time. Wc positively recommend that additional aid be given 
under the above conditions of control for the advancement of vocational, 
industrial, adult, youth, and preschool educational programs There is a very 
grave necessity for national support of public education and for united action 
against the enemies of our society which include the selfish partisan, the racket¬ 
eer, the Communist, the Fascist, the opportunist, the war lord, and similar 
influences tending to destroy popular government, 

Mindful of the increasing demands upon our schools for new services, we ask 
that more consideration be given to the place of public education in the present 
reorganization of the federal government. 

The Program 

We realize the need of clearing out the deadwood from the curriculum, at the 
same time recognizing the necessity for its continuous change and enrichment. 
We urge an expansion o£ the school program to include early childhood and adult 
levels and to make more adequate provision for the needs of youth. 
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We recommend the restoration of services suspended during the economic 
crisis, with an improved instructional program supported by a more liberal use 
of research, guidance, library, modern equipment, and materials. 

We point to the need of more vital relationships between the public schools 
and all other educational agencies which deal with community activities and 
services, 

We emphasize a wider use of such current instruments and agencies of 
education as sound pictures, radio, and press. 

We indorse all legislation for the proper protection of childhood in matters of 
safety, care of health, physical development, and freedom from exploitation and 
the burdens of continuous labor. 

We regard as basic to the success of our educational program the improve¬ 
ment of teaching and of the administrative force in charge. This can be accom¬ 
plished not only through better intellectual, social, and personal equipment, but 
also through advancement on merit, economic security and protection against 
peisonal and partisan politics, and through freedom to teach the truth. 

An International Conference on Elementary 
and Popular Education 

The National Syndicate of the Teachers of France, acting in 
agreement with the French government, are organizing an Inter¬ 
national Conference of Elementary Teaching and Popular Education 
to be held on the occasion of the International Exhibition of 1937. 
Both the syndicate and the government believe that, among the 
hundreds of thousands of visitors who will come from all countries to 
attend the exhibition, many will be “united by a common preoc¬ 
cupation of that education on which depends the future of civiliza¬ 
tion." The conference will begin on July 23 and continue to July 
31,1937. The general purpose and activities of the conference have 
been announced as follows: 

Our wish is that this conference may gather the best-known peisonalities in 
the scientific and artistic spheres as well as in all the technical departments of 
every country, so as to present a universal view of the present state of research 
made in the way of educating children, 

These activities will include at the same time plenary and private meetings in 
relation with every section of work; every lecture will be followed by a debate. 

The activities of the sections will bear on the questions concerning at the 
same time primary education, that is, the period of compulsory teaching, and 
popular education in its various forms: optional extended teaching, post¬ 
scholar leaching, adults 1 education, 

Eight sections, the third one being divided into fwe under-sections, will 
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divide the subjects [of] study that will be presented in the form of instructive 
lectures followed by debates, 

I. General philosophy of popular education 

Tendencies of education—The active part of the state school in its rela¬ 
tions with philosophical, political, and religious problems—The lights of 
human personality and concept of social duty 
II, Psychology applied to popular education 

Experimental psychology related to method. Tests—Scholar psycho¬ 
pathology—Psycho-techniques—Vocational guidance—Medical super¬ 
vision—Deficient children's education 

III. Teaching methods 

i Infant schools and primary classes 
Training in reading and writing 

2, General method of primary tuition 

Active method—New methods of education—Schemes 

3, Rhythmic training 

4. Teaching of art 

5. Books and libraries for children 

IV. National education and international co-operation 

Civic education, teaching of history and geography—Means of connecting 
national education with the spirit of international co-operation 

V. Preparation, training, and development of the teaching staff 

VI. Material life of the school 

School buildings—Carrying of pupils to schools—Medical assistance 
—Refectory—Playgrounds—Swimming baths—Teaching requisites 

VII. New techniques 

Br0adcasting—Moving pictures— Gramophone 

VIII. Popular education 

Psychology of youth applied to post-scholar teaching; Purpose, limits, 
method—Professional education, initiatives, and training—Civic forma¬ 
tion of youth—Colleges and universities for aitisans and country people 
—Upper popular schools—Popular libraries 
Some visits to the most typical academic institutions, an instructive exhibi¬ 
tion, demonstrations with moving pictures will complete these .... objective, 
great, and lively instructions by which will be shown the universal endeavor for 
popular education and by which all the philosophers, psychologists, and masteis 
of the school will be directly connected, through the veiy important gathering 
it will piovidc Meanwhile the simultaneous holding of other scientific confer¬ 
ences will help to bring together those who seek, for knowledge and those who 
apply it. 

Communications should be addressed to M, Louis Dumas, Musde 
pedagogique, 29, Rue d’Ulm, Paris—50, France. 
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New and Significant Data on the Relative Influence 
or Heredity and Environment 

In an article in the Scientific Monthly Professor Frank N Free¬ 
man, of the University of Chicago, presents the general conclusions 
of a study 1 of nineteen pairs of identical twins who had been sepa¬ 
rated since infancy. The results of this investigation are of unusual 
importance because the study of only one pair of separated identical 
twins had previously been reported in the literature. The evidence 
here presented indicates that all kinds of traits—intellectual, 
temperamental, and social—may be materially influenced by en¬ 
vironment, The following passage is quoted from the article. 

If we take the nineteen pairs as a whole and compare them with identical 
twins brought up together, we get a contrast which is somewhat analogous to 
that between identical twins and fraternal twins in the same home. We have 
here two groups similar in heredity but differing 111 environment. In all the 
mental traits which were tested the separated identical twins differ more than do 
the identical twins brought up together. The difference appears both in inteU 
ligeuce and educational achievement but is somewhat greater in the latter than 
in the former, 

This comparison is not very satisfactory, however, because in some cases the 
separated twins were brought up in homes which were very much alike, were 
given about the same kind and amount of education, and had lived subsequently 
under the same general conditions. It is more instructive, therefore, to examine 
the various separated pairs, to study tire degrees of difference in their environ¬ 
ment, and to examine the relation between the difference in their environment 
and the difference in their ti aits. 

Two or three cases will illustrate the amount of difference in ability or 
personality which may be produced by a large difference in the environment. A 
rather specific difference in the environment which can be stated in Eaiily accu¬ 
rate terms is the difference in formal schooling. The largest difference in Eoimal 
schooling of any of our pairs was found in the case of two sisters, one of whom 
had had only two years of schooling and the other of whom had gone thiough 
college, taken a teacher's course, and subsequently became a high-school teacher 
as well as a teacher of music, The fust sister had supplemented her formal 
schooling by her own efforts sufficiently so that she was able to hold a clerical 
position, 

The difference in schooling, however, had pioduced a chasm which could not 
be biklgecl by self-education. If measured in teuns of mental age the difference 

1 Dr. II. H. Newman and Dr, Karl J IloUinger, both of the University of Chicago, 
collaborated jn the jnvcsligaliom 
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in ability of the two sisters is equivalent to a difference of four years in develop- 
ment. When expressed in terms of the intelligence quotient the difference is 
twenty-four points, The meaning of a difference of twenty-four points may be 
grasped from the fact that the lower score would put the individual in the lowest 
fifth of the whole population, and the higher score in the highest fifth, In other 
words, more than three-fifths of the entire population would lie between these 
two scores, A few other pairs enjoyed widely different amounts of formal school¬ 
ing, although in no other cases was the contrast so extreme as in this one. In one 
other pair the difference in I Q. was nineteen, and in a third it was seventeen. 

It might be thought that these are isolated cases and that the coincidence of a 
difference in education and in intellectual ability is an accident. That this is not 
true is shown by comparing the difference in education with the difference in 
intellectual ability throughout the entire group, In general, the two differences 
correspond very closely. If the difference in education is large the difference in 
ability is large, and if the difference in education is small the difference in ability 
is also small, As might be expected, the difference in educational achievement 
corresponds almost exactly to the difference in the amount of education which 
has been enjoyed. In other words, not only does a difference in education affect 
the ability of the individuals who are compared, but the amount of difference in 
education corresponds closely with the amount of difference in ability. Since 
inheritance is identical, this is conclusive evidence that education and training 
are large factors in ability, 

After presenting evidence to show the influence of environment on 
personality, Professor Freeman reaches the following generalizations. 

These examples are sufficient to show that sharp contrast may be produced in 
personality and character as well as in iliental ability by differences in education, 
training, and treatment. They give no warrant for the habit so many people 
have of attributing every trait of mind or of behavior which a person exhibits to 
inheritance from some ancestor who possessed a similar trait. The inheritance 
of such traits may take place, but there is no evidence that it must take place. 
On the contrary, there is good evidence that one's traits frequently have their 
origin ill the environment as contrasted with heredity. 

The study of twins has not answered all the questions that we would like to 
have answered It does not inform us whether heredity or environment is the 
more influential. It has not yet indicated just what the limits of the influence of 
environment are It does indicate that the environment may affect all kinds of 
traits: intellectual, temperamental, and social, It indicates that this influence 
is large enough to be of the greatest importance and that human nature may be 
improved or debased to a degree which many have thought impossible, It 
probably indicates that we are far from having exhausted the possibilities of 
education and training for the enlargement of mental power and the improve¬ 
ment of behavioT, It indicates that large returns may be expected from a con¬ 
tinued attempt to improve the methods of education. Finally, it indicates that, 
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while democracy may need to he adapted to the differences between people, it is 
not the idle dream which some extreme hereditarians have made it out to be. 

“Selected References in Education, 1936” 

Reference has not yet been made in these pages to publication of 
Selected References in Education, J936, the fourth monograph in a 
series reprinted from the Elementary School Journal and the School 
Review. Regular readers will hardly need to be reminded that the 
monographs are an outgrowth of a co-operative project of the two 
journals to provide educational workers with a needed bibliographi¬ 
cal service provided by no other agency. Convenience in the use of 
the monograph for 1936 has been increased by the inclusion of a com¬ 
plete index of authors. The charge for each monograph alone is 
ninety cents. The charge for any additional monograph of the series 
is sixty cents. The full series of four, containing almost five thousand 
selected and annotated references over practically the whole field of 
education since 1932, may thus be purchased for $2.70. Orders 
should be directed to the Department of Education, University of 
Chicago, 5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Instructional Materials for. the Teaching of 
Traffic Safety and Driving 

Superintendents and principals who are interested in introducing 
into their schools a program of drivers’ education and training will 
find invaluable a series of pamphlets published by the American 
Automobile Association, Washington, D.C, The first pamphlet in 
the series, Sportsmanlike Driving, is a teacher’s outline and guide for 
a course in traffic safety and driving. It was prepared by the staff of 
the association. The second pamphlet, The Driver, was prepared by 
Mrs. Carroll D. Champlin, Pennsylvania State College. It deals 
with the physical, mental, and emotional characteristics of the 
driver. Mrs. Champlin is also the author of the third pamphlet, 
Driver and Pedestrian Responsibilities, which discusses the psy¬ 
chology and obligations of the driver, good sportsmanship at the 
wheel, sound pedestrian practices, and what society is doing to safe¬ 
guard the pedestrian. Professor William J. Cox, of Yale University, 
is the author of the fourth pamphlet, Sound Driving Practices. 
Attention is directed here to sound driving practices, how they are 
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related to accidents, and how they become crystallized into law. 
There is also included a discussion, of traffic accident records and 
statistics. Highway Traffic—Its Development and Problems is the 
title of the fifth pamphlet, which was prepared by Maurice R. Davie, 
of Yale University. It deals with the history of automobile transpor¬ 
tation, social and economic value of the automobile, society’s efforts 
to cope with the traffic probLeni, and the development of modern 
roads. The authors of the sixth and last pamphlet of the series are 
Amos E. Neyhart and Mrs, Carroll D. Champlin, Pennsylvania 
State College. This pamphlet, The Automobile and How To Drive It, 
includes a discussion of such topics as the following: how the auto¬ 
mobile runs, how to drive an automobile, keeping the car in safe 
condition, and examinations and tests. 

The association, has also prepared a bibliography of courses in 
safety and driving and a list of some free publications on traffic, 
safety, and driving 

A New Periodical por Teachers op Adults 

The New York City Board of Education and the Works Progress 
Administration have begun the publication of a periodical bearing 
the title “Service Bulletin for Teachers of Adults.” The general 
purposes of the bulletin are described as follows in the first issue: 

Three categories of services are at present contemplated for the "Service 
Bulletin’’ These services are directed toward the goal of greater professional 
co-operation and higher standards among the men and women in the field of 
adult education. The “Bulletin” is planned as a clearing-house of information 
for the hundreds of teachers who have worked, planned, and learned and yet 
who, with respect to one another, have remained, in large degree, incommuni¬ 
cado 

Professional information and aids for teachers are intended as the first sei vice. 
Annotated, bibliographies and reference lists of books and other materials on 
the principles and techniques of adult education will be a regular feature, New 
books and pamphlets will be reviewed. Each issue will contain digests of valu¬ 
able current articles in educational periodicals Along with such reviews and 
digests, information will be supplied as to the most convenient method of reach¬ 
ing the original materials. Furthermore, descriptive lists of books and pamphlets 
added to the Research Library, and therefore freely available to all teachers, 
will appear in each issue 

In the second place, research studies, sLatislical smveys, and other relevant 
investigations in the field of organized adult education will be offered to teachers 
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in the form of concrete summaries. New techniques and new tendencies will be 
considered in special articles or among the book and magazine reviews, 

Articles on adult-education movements in other countries, analyses of the 
situation in New York and in other communities, with opinions and suggestions 
by competent writers, make up a third part of the program of the "Bulletin. 1 ' 
Such articles may be described as attempts to treat of adult education in its 
philosophical and historical aspects,,.. 

This is, to repeat, a periodica! for teachers of adult classes within the program 
of the federal government and the Board of Education of New York City. The 
test of its utility must be the measure of professions] service it can lender to the 
men and women engaged in this work, If this ‘‘Bulletin” can promote higher 
standards and a greater degree of professional co-operation, if it can stimulate a 
wider and more penetrating curiosity in the science, the history, the philosophy 
of adult education, then it is on the road toward achieving its purpose. It is the 
hope of the staff engaged in this work that our readers, by their criticism, will 
aid in shaping this publication into a professional organ with something of 
value for all persons connected with the adult-education program. 

The bulletin is published at 143 Baxter Street, New York City. 
Bernard Spivack is the editor. 

Who’s Who in This Issue 

Charles H Judd, head of the Department of Education of the 
University of Chicago, Claude L. Williams, principal of the Went¬ 
worth School, Chicago, Illinois, Ruth L. Whitaker, principal of 
the Scott School, Chicago, Illinois. C. A. Harper, associate pro¬ 
fessor of social science at the Illinois State Normal University, 
Normal, Illinois. W. George Hayward, supervising principal of the 
Hohokus Township Public Schools, Mahwah, New Jersey. Nancy 
M. Obdway, first-grade teacher at School Number Two, Mahwah, 
New Jersey. Katherine L. McLaughlin, associate professor of 
education at the University of California at Los Angeles. 
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AND PRACTICE BE RECONCILED ? 1 
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The public is bewildered by the fact that leaders in American 
education hold views with regard to education and advocate prac¬ 
tices in the schools which not only are different from one another but 
seem to be in many cases violently antagonistic. Teachers also are 
confused. With every change in their supervisors, they find them¬ 
selves called on to adopt methods of teaching and materials of 
instruction which are new and often quite strange. The authors of 
the articles which appear in educational journals and of the current 
books on principles and philosophy of education devote as much 
space to destructive criticisms of the writings of others as to the 
presentation of their own views. 

If one tries to discover the reasons for the present chaotic situa¬ 
tion, one must go back to a period somewhat more than a half- 
century ago when the schools of this country began to feel the impact 
of two powerful forces which disturbed the complacency that had 
long prevailed with respect to teaching and ushered in the era of 
experimentation in the midst of which we are living today. One of 
these forces was the social and industrial revolution, which changed 
the people of the United States from an agrarian nation into a 
nation of city dwellers engaged in mechanical occupations. The 
second force was the new concept of education which began in the 
eighties to gain acceptance under the leadership of the Herbartians 
and of G. Stanley Hall. 

This is not the time nor the place for an extended historical 
analysis of the momentous educational happenings of the period 
referred to, when the modern high school came into existence and 
when the common school began to enrich its program of instruction. 

1 Address delivered on February *3, 1937, at the meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Education Association. 
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It is enough for our present purposes to point out that during the 
closing years of the nineteenth century it came to be clearly recog¬ 
nized that education cannot prepare the individual for life unless it 
goes much further than to fill his memory with formal knowledge of 
arithmetic and spelling and with lists of geographical facts. The 
evolution of industry imposed exacting demands on intelligence and 
led to a universal desire for a broader education. The Herbartians 
and G. Stanley Hall reinforced the dissatisfaction with formal 
education by showing the importance of educating pupils in methods 
of independent thinking and by calling attention emphatically to the 
natural interests and activities of pupils. 

Every reform undertaken or suggested since 1890 has had as its 
chief aim the release of the schools from formalism. To be sure, 
formalism has not been entirely banished from the educational 
system. There are teachers in the United States who still demand 
verbatim repetition of the statements made in textbooks. There are 
teachers who see no applications of what is learned in school to 
everyday life and make no effort to induce their pupils to discover 
applications. There are dull routinists who go over the same ground 
year after year as though teaching were merely insistent drill on 
traditional materials- Jn general, however, formalism in school work 
is condemned whenever it appears. All who think about education 
are in agreement in holding that formalism is not to be tolerated. 

When the McMurry brothers wrote The Method of the Recitation , 
they made it perfectly clear that pupils ought to be led to generalize. 
They were not satisfied with glib repetitions of statements borrowed 
from authority. They were seeking to make knowledge vital and 
productive. When John Dewey wrote The School and Society 3 he 
pointed out that children are naturally interested in construction 
and communication and that all school work should aim to strength¬ 
en and utilize these natural interests rather than impose artificial 
forms of thinking or insist on parrot-like repetitions of meaningless 
words and phrases. 

The McMurry s, Dewey, and a host of other workers who have 
been active in building up the educational system since 1890 have 
rendered a service of inestimable value in making formalism in 
teaching forever unacceptable There is some clanger that this 
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positive and highly significant victory over formalism will be over¬ 
looked because the methods of attacking formalism are so different 
that their common purpose is lost from view. Formalism is from its 
very nature uniform in its methods. The new education, which 
appeals to the many-sided nature of the learner, is not limited to a 
single procedure. There are many ways of stimulating pupils. It is 
doubtless true that some ways are more likely to be beneficial than 
others, but it is always better to arouse the thinking of pupils than 
merely to conduct routine drills. 

As soon as it is recognized that many methods of teaching have 
the same purpose and are therefore commendable, the pettiness of 
some of the modern disputes about how to teach becomes evident. 
Why should the inventor of one system of teaching geography fall 
on his competitors with sticks and staves and make a loud noise as 
though the war between particular methods were a major concern 
of all men? The fact is that the differences between the geographies 
of today are trivial as compared with the differences between the 
geographies which were used when I went to school and even the 
least interesting of the geographies of the present. The important 
fact for the world at large is that geography has improved enor¬ 
mously in the past few decades. 

I have sometimes thought that most of the meetings of educators 
ought to be executive sessions to which no reporters are admitted. 
If Author A must vituperate Author B or if an advocate of Method 
X must consume the time of other educators telling in detail what a 
brilliant thinker he is and how stupid the rest of the educational 
fraternity seems to him to be, there probably should be a platform 
from which he may express his ego. Someone has said that the soap¬ 
box is the salvation of democracy because it permits harmless 
explosions of ideas which need not be taken seriously. After the 
self-gratifying papers of educators have been presented in the 
private sessions which I have recommended, a few clear statements 
of the fundamental achievements of education might be permitted 
in open meetings to which the public is invited, Some of the present- 
day agitation which leads parents to believe that educators know 
less than, did Ichabod Crane would in this way be allayed, 

The argument of this paper is not an argument for compromises 
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between warring groups of educators. There are, I am bound to say, 
methods of combating formalism which seem to me to be of a type 
that my own recommendations forbid me to discuss in public. I am 
perfectly clear, however, that all or nearly all the methods now in 
use are parts of a great onsweeping movement which in due course 
will accomplish the high purpose that the reformers of 1890 had 
vaguely in mind. Present-day quarrels are the temporary incidents 
of historical progress. They seem to us large and important because 
they are near at hand. 

If we leave the conquest of formalism and turn to a second 
example of confusion resulting from overemphasis on disagree¬ 
ments, we can readily give another demonstration of the advantages 
of concentrating attention on fundamentals, We are all proud of the 
fact that the United States is the home of the science of education. 
We are gratified that we are not controlled in our local school 
systems by any dominant and domineering central authority, as are 
the educators of Europe. We are at liberty to experiment, and, be¬ 
cause of this fact and because of our eagerness to know whether our 
experiments are helping us to make progress, we have evolved tech¬ 
niques for exact measurement of results, We use scales in hand¬ 
writing and tests in arithmetic and reading, and we have developed 
standards to which anyone may appeal in evaluating educational 
procedures. It would seem that the science of education ought to 
bind us together in a consolidated brotherhood of objective-minded 
devotees of a common cause. 

The facts are such as almost to shake one’s confidence in human 
nature The author of a certain spelling scale keeps his audience 
waiting when he is about to present the instrument which he regards 
as perfect while he enumerates all the shortcomings of earlier spelling 
scales. To be sure, neither the most modern investigator nor those 
of whom he is critical would for a moment consider adopting the 
practices in teaching spelling which Rico found in use in 1897 No 
maker of a spelling textbook would under any conditions neglect 
the findings of Ayres. Every move that has been made in the field 
of spelling instruction in recent years is in the right direction. There 
may be, and probably are, slight deviations to the right or the left 
from the path that will ultimately be followed, but American educa- 
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tion is on the way and on the way in a perfectly direct line. The 
science of education is such an advance over mere personal judgment 
as a proper guide in the selection of words to be taught in spelling 
that there can never be any turning-back from what has been 
achieved. 

The results of the science of education have at times been misused 
and misinterpreted just as have the results of all the other sciences, 
Communities which were informed in the early days of the survey 
movement that the pupils in their schools were not accomplishing 
what the older generation fondly hoped would be accomplished 
turned on superintendents and teachers and held them responsible. 
There were not a few educators in those early days who would have 
impeded the development of the science of education with perfectly 
clear consciences because of the social harm which resulted from its 
application. 

The misuses of the science of education are by no means limited 
to the lay public. A few years ago the letters I.Q. were accepted in 
many quarters as a sure guide to the grouping of children in school 
classes. Not only so, but it was held in some quarters than an I.Q. 
of 8g was legitimate ground for refusal to admit an adolescent youth 
to the secondary school, There is no need of enumerating further 
the many sins which were committed in the name of the intelligence 
quotient and justified by appealing to its infallibility. 

Certainly no candid student of educational progress would for a 
moment attempt to cover up the mistakes which have been made in 
interpreting the results of scientific measurement of school opera¬ 
tions. The difficulties of using a science should not, however, 
eclipse the science itself or make one overlook the importance of 
cultivating the science. 

When one reads the educational literature of 1890, one is im¬ 
pressed by the fact that opinion ruled the educational system, that 
committees gathered around the table and ventured to make 
pronouncements on many subjects although, as we now know, some 
of those pronouncements were without form and void. Today, as 
the merest tyro in education understands, it is not safe to make any 
assertion unless one has some objective evidence with which to 
support what one is saying. Time has been marching on, and a new 
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spirit and temper have come into education. So significant are the 
changes which recent years have witnessed in the attitudes of edu¬ 
cators that it is peifectiy certain that, when the educational history 
of this period is written, the characteristic which will be noted as 
outranking all others is devotion to the scientific study of school 
problems Minor differences in methods of scientific inquiry will be 
forgotten. The main fact will stand out clearly and distinctly. 

One could wish that educators were somewhat more tolerant of 
one another. Here again X would not be misinterpreted as arguing 
in favor of compromises. I believe in the most vigorous defense of 
each view which a student of education holds as a result of his 
investigations, I believe that there should be valiant blows struck 
in the defense of every conclusion which seems to be justified by 
objective evidence. The plea which is here made is that publicity 
be so managed that science shall not suffer from the disagreements 
between scientists. The fact is that the marked progress w T hich has 
been made in recent years in the refinement of methods of teaching 
and of school administration would never have been possible if it had 
not been for the science of education. 

The conquest of formalism and the development of the science of 
education are achievements of the first magnitude. They ought to 
unite educators into an enthusiastic group of co-workers confident 
that they can overcome all difficulties. We turn now to the con¬ 
sideration of a third domain of controversy, one which is consuming 
at the present time much of the energy of educators and of the 
general public. The area of disagreement which is here referred to 
can be described briefly by saying that there is grave uncertainty as 
to how education is to be financed. 

In dealing with school support, we must distinguish sharply 
between two questions: Shall there be a broad, comprehensive plan 
of education or a narrow, limited plan? What are the sources from 
which financial support is to be drawn? These are not questions 
which educators alone are discussing. Newspapers and taxing au¬ 
thorities are asking them. The Congress of the United States and 
the legislature of every state in the Union are attempting to answer 
them. The interesting point for the purposes of our present dis¬ 
cussion is that the disagreements in this area of dispute are curiously 
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complex. Parents want a broad education for their children. Tax¬ 
payers ate, as a group, disposed to argue in more or less emphatic 
terms for limitation of the school program, School people are in 
favor of an enlargement of the program but are not in agreement as 
to the form which this enlargement shall take. For example, some 
educators favor emphasis on vocational education and are doubtful 
about the wisdom of traditional courses, while other educators are 
very critical oE all forms of vocational instruction, When taxpayers 
need arguments against the schools, they quote educators who have 
expressed themselves as opposed to the introduction of vocational 
courses into the curriculum, or, on the other hand, they quote the 
advocates of vocational education to prove that there should be a 
reduction in the amount of instruction of the conventional type in¬ 
cluded in the present curriculum, 

The many conflicting views about the breadth of education are 
paralleled by an endless variety of ideas about the source from which 
school support is to be derived. Farmers are opposed to taxes on 
real estate, People with large incomes arc opposed to income taxes. 
People who live in districts with high property values and corre¬ 
spondingly low tax rates are in favor of deriving support for schools 
from local taxation. People in districts with low assessable values 
demand support for schools from the state or federal government. 
Educators sympathize sometimes with one group, sometimes with 
another, They differ as to sources of support although they are in 
essential agreement with respect to the necessity of a broad, modern 
educational program. 

There is no area of disagreements in which it is so difficult as in 
this to distinguish between that which is trivial and transient and 
that which is fundamental. It is indeed true that, if the public is not 
brought to some acceptable basis of action with regard to support, 
there is imminent danger that the progress of education will be 
seriously impeded. When educators are combating formalism or 
devising and administering scientific tests, something goes on even 
though there is competition and even though there is exchange of 
bitter criticism. When educators make an effort to secure financial 
support for schools, action by the public is the essential end at which 
they are aiming, Anything that prevents action seems highly im¬ 
portant no matter how trivial it may be when considered by itself. 
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In view of the urgent character of the problem of securing support 
for schools, educational leaders have sometimes shown intolerance 
of views that differ from those which they themselves hold. They 
have laid complete plans which have seemed to them expedient and 
likely to produce results and have demanded the withdrawal of all 
dissent. 

Anyone who overrides opposition and is inhospitable to experi¬ 
mental methods of solving social problems assumes grave responsi¬ 
bilities. Educators have often found in the past that, when they 
have pushed through in the face of popular opposition plans which 
they have regarded as advantageous, they have prevented the de¬ 
velopment of that wholesome public understanding of schools which 
is the only sure foundation of permanent support. After all, is it not 
better for educators to make a clear case for a broad, modern educa¬ 
tional program—indeed, to make this case as many times as may be 
necessary to gain popular approval—and lay less stress than they 
often do on their theories as to the way in which support is to be 
secured? The schools exist in response to the demands of parents 
for opportunities for their children. Educators can legitimately 
emphasize the need of support, but they have a right to demand 
that society assume the responsibility for determining the ways in 
which support is to be secured. If educators assume the whole 
responsibility for making plans for the support of schools and for 
securing the adoption of these plans, they will foster lethargy on the 
part of the patrons of the schools. There is some evidence that 
lethargy has been cultivated in social groups as a result of the 
methods of campaigning which educators have adopted in tlie past. 
It cannot be too urgently contended that the patrons of schools, that 
is, the general public, must be aroused, not allowed to expect the 
educators to do everything that is necessary to maintain the schools. 
It will be especially disastrous if the lethargy of the patrons goes 
further than neglect and becomes resistance to the domination of the 
educators. It is poor educational policy to relieve anyone of a duty 
which he should perform. 

I believe that opposition to the expansion of educational oppor¬ 
tunities exists today in powerful centers of influence. I live in a city 
where the curtailment of school facilities has gone on systematically 
for a number of years. There was a time when teachers ) organiza- 
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tions enforced their will and dominated the situation. Instead of 
educating the public, the teachers' organizations forced the city 
again and again to do their bidding. The resull is a city without 
understanding of its educational needs and without a feeling of 
responsibility for meeting these needs. 

I have presented the problem of securing financial support for 
schools because I am convinced that fundamentally this problem is 
exactly like the problems of banishing formalism and cultivating a 
science of education. Tn all three cases which have been discussed up 
to this point, progress has been made because progress is the result of 
essential agreements. AH three cases prove that there is among 
educators a core of sound agreement. Surrounding this core of 
agreement there is a body of divergent, conflicting views which must 
be tolerated because they supply the raw materials out of which 
progressive adjustments can be experimentally developed. If edu¬ 
cators can be induced to magnify and emphasize the points of agree¬ 
ment, the points on which there is disagreement will be seen to be in 
reality of secondary or tertiary importance. As time passes and 
opportunity for consideration is provided, the great central issues 
will stand out in the conspicuous positions which rightfully belong 
to them. The accepted formula for meeting these issues will be 
experimentation and critical evaluation of results of experimenta¬ 
tion, 

So confident am I of the validity of the statement that emphasis 
on fundamentals and experimentation with details will lead to the 
solution of educational problems that I venture to carry the dis¬ 
cussion into three fields in which education is now seeking to adjust 
differences but is without conspicuous success in its efforts. 

The first of these fields is that of vocational education. It is, I am 
sure, agreed on all sides that the industrial conditions in this country 
are such that young people will on the average attend school in the 
future longer than they have in the past. It is also generally agreed 
that the instructional program of the schools must of necessity 
undergo some kind of change in order to accommodate itself to the 
large percentage of pupils who do not intend to enter the professions 
or literary or scientific vocations, That there is agreement with 
regard to the desirability of reorganizing the curriculum is apparent 
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when one listens to the advocates of cither vocational education or 
traditional education, Each party to the discussion is voluble in its 
advice to the other. Both want changes, and both are critical of 
present conditions. 

It certainly seems rational, in view of the universal demand for 
the reconstruction, of the school curriculum, to expect intelligent 
educators to stop emphasizing their differences and to attack the 
problems of vocational education in an experimental and conciliatory 
attitude. The President of the United States is so fully aware of the 
fact that a new plan of vocational education must be developed in 
order that young people may be prepared for their practical careers 
that he has organized a committee which is trying to find a way of 
bringing schools into proper and co-operative relations with both 
industrial organizations and the other social institutions, This 
committee includes in its membership industrialists, representatives 
of labor, and educators, It will shortly make recommendations 
which will undoubtedly influence American education in a funda¬ 
mental way, It is my firm belief that, if we educators had been wise 
in our day and generation, we should have long since accomplished 
what the President’s committee is trying to accomplish. When the 
history of vocational education is written, it will reveal a long record 
of controversies of which no one can be proud. Those who have 
administered the program of vocational education during the past 
two decades have emphasized at every point their opposition to the 
long-established practices of the schools. Representatives of the 
conventional courses have cither shut their eyes to the obvious needs 
of young people or insistently and obstinately defended traditional 
forms of instruction. It is quite in keeping with the facts to say that 
on both sides there has been dogmatic intolerance. A basis of agree¬ 
ment is difficult to find because the differences of opinion with regard 
to vocational education have been allowed to accumulate and have 
been exaggerated until now there is the necessity of intervention 
from outside the educational ranks. 

I believe that it can be asserted without fear of contradiction that 
the most important duty facing the educational system of this 
country is to find a way of adjusting instruction to the needs of 
modern society, I believe also that the one and only way to meet 
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this duty is for educators to unite, By the word “unite” I do not 
mean calling a caucus and demanding that everyone accept the 
solution proposed by the dominant party. By “unite” I mean com¬ 
ing together and making perfectly clear the points on which all are 
agreed. “Unite” also means allowing anyone who has a promising 
idea the opportunity to experiment with that idea. Pursuit of 
divergent lines of experimentation is the best possible way of bring¬ 
ing out the devices which will most effectively meet the existing 
demands. Experimentation should always be accompanied by 
rigorous evaluation of outcomes. If educators can be persuaded to 
experiment vigorously with devices and to evaluate results without 
prejudice, the problems of vocational education and of general 
education can be solved. Anyone who refuses to participate in 
tolerant experimentation and study of outcomes is guilty of block¬ 
ading the path of progress, Excessive emphasis on points of dis¬ 
agreement is the strongest evidence of unwillingness or inability to 
deal rationally with social problems. The community of educators 
ought to be quick to mete out the penalty of public condemnation to 
anyone who is guilty of undue emphasis on disagreements. 

Another field in which the formula of concentrating on agree¬ 
ments can and should be applied is that of instruction in the social 
studies. When the framework of the present curriculum was erected, 
the need of instruction in the social studies was not acute. Society 
was comparatively simple in its structure, and the home and the 
church assumed the major responsibility for cultivating in children 
the virtues of social-mindedness, Today the situation is different, 
and there is urgent necessity that the schools take an important 
part in making pupils intelligent about society and its organization. 
So far as I know, there is no dissent from this view. Differences of 
opinion begin to appear, however, the moment one insists on a 
particular method of procedure or on a particular body of instruc¬ 
tional material. 

A demonstration of the disastrous consequences of disagreement 
was recently given by the Commission on the Social Studies. In 1929 
the American Historical Association assembled a group of educators 
and representatives of political science, economics, sociology, and 
history and assigned to this group the task of discovering ways of 
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correcting the generally recognized deficiency in social instruction in 
the public schools. For five years the commission held frequent 
meetings and discussed the problem which it had been created to 
solve. It employed experts to investigate a variety of relevant topics 
and report their findings. In this way it made available a great deal 
of valuable information about social studies and about schools. The 
commission did very little by way of direct experimenting with 
methods of teaching. It did not stimulate schools to try one or 
another of the possible programs suggested by those who are eager 
to promote the introduction of social studies into the curriculum. 
When it came to the preparation of the final report, disagreements 
loomed so large that the declaration of policy which the commission 
adopted was not signed by four important members, 

It is, of course, fruitless to speculate what might have happened if 
the Commission on the Social Studies had spent its resources in 
experimenting and in evaluating the outcomes of its experiments. 
It seems clear, however, that the future will have to proceed by 
some method other than that adopted by the commission. The need 
of instruction in the social studies is even more pressing today than 
it was in 1929, when the American Historical Association organized 
its commission. If educators can be induced to experiment more 
vigorously than they have in the past, to evaluate the outcomes of 
their experiments, and to move forward in the directions in which 
progress seems possible, the curriculum can be enriched in spite of 
disagreements with regard to collectivism or any other trend in 
society. 

It is perhaps important, as a reinforcement of the plea for experi¬ 
mentation which has been made throughout this paper, to call 
attention to the fact that in most social situations there are several 
modes of procedure—not merely a single mode—which can be ad¬ 
vantageously followed. It is conceivable, for example, that the 
social studies might be built on a foundation laid in geography. It 
is conceivable that some genius acquainted with anthropology might 
use primitive cultures as a means of gradually making children in 
the schools aware of the importance of the institutions and inodes of 
life which make up modern civilization. It is possible that pupil 
government in a school might be so organized and operated as to 
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lead pupils to an understanding oi society. In all these cases tlie end 
would be social-mindedness, but the means of reaching the end 
would be different. If educators could fix their thinking on a com¬ 
mon goal, great gain would come to the educational system, 

It must be admitted that one difficulty with the method of solving 
educational problems here advocated is the natural human desire on 
the part of individuals to attach their names or the names of their 
institutions to particular plans. In the early days of all the sciences, 
the discoverer of a law had the satisfaction of seeing his name 
attached to that law. As the sciences have matured, individuals 
have claimed less and less credit. They have recognized that the 
discovery of a law is a product of social co-operation, not a personal 
achievement. If one notes the fact that every educational test is 
labeled by its maker with his own name or the fact that every vari¬ 
ation in method of teaching is designated as so-and-so’s plan of in¬ 
struction, one must conclude that education is in a very immature 
stage. Pricle of authorship and eagerness for prestige are nol con¬ 
ducive to concentration of attention on fundamentals. They are 
petty distractions quite as fatal to progress as disagreements with 
regard to theory. 

By way of illustration of the harm which comes when questions 
about credit and jurisdiction are the main themes of consideration, 
we may refer to recent happenings in government. There has been 
much criticism by educators of the efforts of the federal government, 
operating through the National Youth Administration and other 
agencies, to do something for young people who are out of school 
and for other young people who would be out of school if it were not 
for the aid given by the National Youth Administration. I have 
heard it said with great emphasis that the federal government is 
encroaching on the constituted authority of the educational de¬ 
partments of the states by giving stipends to high-school pupils and 
to college students and by making regulations under which the dis¬ 
bursements are made. I have myself been disposed to ask why the 
federal government does not seek to develop a closer relation between 
educational institutions and the camps of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps. I have no disposition to defend the position that wliaL is 
being done in the name of relief is the final or even the mosL ex- 
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pedient solution of the problems of youth* I am quite certain, on 
the other hand, that something had to be done and done without 
delay* It seems to me fair to admit that the adolescent boys who are 
out of school and unemployed constitute a national problem with 
which the educational authorities of states and communities have 
not dealt and do not know how to deal. It seems to me fair to 
admit that the National Youth Administration has done everything 
that could possibly be done to decentralize the administration of aid 
to high-school pupils and college students* I believe that the agencies 
which are needed to give vocational guidance and aid irvplacement 
to young people are either nonexistent or inadequate. When the 
federal government stepped in and created special agencies to make 
up for the deficiencies in the educational system, it was attempting 
to deal with a problem which had to be solved in some way* I do not 
believe that there is a single educator in this country who would 
deny for a. moment that an emergency existed and still exists in this 
country with respect to young people, I have views with regard to 
jurisdiction, and I dare say that many of the members of this audi¬ 
ence have very definite personal views on the subject. The con¬ 
clusion which I have reached alter comparing my own views with 
those of others is that it is expedient and just that we all recognize 
the efforts of the federal government as educational experiments of 
the highest importance. The camps of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps have shown that something can be done to restore morale and 
establish regular habits of living and working in boys who left school 
in many cases because they were dissatisfied with what was there 
offered them, The socially beneficial tasks which high-school pupils 
and college students are asked to perform in return for the aid 
which they receive are experiments which may lead to the discover 
on a large scale of the advantages of mixing responsible labor with 
academic courses. It may be that the program of the National 
Youth Administration wilL show that the number of profitable 
undertakings in which high-school pupils and college students can 
participate is limited, The experiment of mixing work and study 
may even prove that there is no advantage in such a combination* 
On the other hand, the efforts of the federal government may lead to 
highly valuable modifications of the educational procedures of the 
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country. If we can all unite in asking for a critical evaluation of the 
experiments that are being tried and if we open-mindcdly seek to 
reorganize educational practices in this country at every point where 
experimentation shows that they need to be changed, then and only 
then will the disadvantages of disagreement be overcome and the 
advantages of experimentation be realized. 

By citing a number of definite examples, I have attempted to show 
that beneath the disagreements which divide educators into warring 
groups there are fundamental purposes and ideas which may bt 
made the basis for co-operation and agreement. There is an emo¬ 
tional coloring to all disagreements which destroys perspective and 
even blinds men to obvious common grounds for constructive action. 
There is ample justification for urging the members of our profession 
to give consideration to agreements in order that we may develop an 
attitude of tolerance toward one another. If we can magnify the 
principles on which we believe alike, we will view without emotion 
the differences in theory and practice which now loom large in our 
thinking, The development of a professional spirit of co-operation 
among school people is indeed important, but it is by no means the 
only advantage which is to be derived from emphasis on fundamen¬ 
tals. The public relations of the profession will be vastly improved 
if the public at large becomes convinced that there has been a meet¬ 
ing of minds among those who are in charge of the schools. The 
ordinary citizen does not understand what is going on when one 
group of educators says that the high schools are neglecting their 
duty and lowering the standards of scholarship and another group 
of educators, equally competent, asserts that the American high 
school is the very bulwark of democracy, an institution which is 
raising popular intelligence and freedom of thinking to a level never 
attained in the older civilizations. The fact is, of course, that both 
groups are right. High schools have a long way to go before they 
become perfect embodiments of the ideal; they can improve scholar¬ 
ship and can accomplish under proper guidance far more than they 
do at the present time. It is also true that they represent one of the 
most forward-looking movements that the world has ever witnessed. 
These statements about the high school are not incompatible; they 
are supplementary to each other. Taken together, they indicate the 
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direction in which education is advancing and should advance. 
Frankness with the public, which supports the high schools, need 
not jeopardize to any degree whatsoever the program of develop¬ 
ment of the high schools provided frankness is discriminating and 
describes the situation with proper emphasis on essentials. 

As it is with the high school, so is it with all the other divisions of 
the educational system. Satisfaction and dissatisfaction can prop¬ 
erly be expressed in one and the same paragraph and on one and the 
same platform. 

By way of summary, may I point out in a few words the great 
achievements and the momentous problems of education which have 
been touched on in this paper. Education has in recent decades 
carried on valiant and victorious warfare against formalism It has 
established and made permanent a new, scientific attitude, which 
insures the penetrating investigation of all school problems and the 
direction of educational policies on the basis of the results of in¬ 
vestigation, It has brought the people of this country to a realization 
of the fact that an enriched program of education is necessary and 
that such a program requires large financial support. The problem 
of proper support of education is not solved, but it is clearly stated, 
and out of the present disagreements as to methods of securing 
support is sure to issue a constructive policy. Other problems which 
are recognized as being of major importance and requiring co¬ 
operation for their solution are the modification of the school 
curriculum so as to establish an equilibrium between vocational 
education and general education and the introduction of civic 
education of an effective type into the instructional program. There 
are, it is true, petty jealousies about jurisdiction, about who is to be 
the chief executive in providing and regulating aid for pupils. These 
jealousies seem absurd when the problem of taking care of unem¬ 
ployed young people is faced as one of the most difficult problems 
with which American society is confronted. 

The consideration of such facts as have been reviewed must lead 
all competent thinkers to a realization of the genuine progress which 
has been achieved and of the fundamental unity of educational 
thought and effort. It remains for educators to show their faith in 
their cause and in each other by putting emphasis in the future 
where it belongs—on major agreements in theory and in practice 
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The provision of efficient and economic instruction in the funda¬ 
mental processes of arithmetic has long given serious concern to 
students of education. In spite of diligent efforts on the part of 
teachers and administrators, a large number of pupils, year after 
year, pass through the elementary school, the high school, and even 
the college with liLtle shill in the manipulation of numbers. The 
large number oi iauures resulting from arithmetic deficiency is not 
only a serious item of expense to the schools and the pupils, but the 
prospective employer and the general public adopt a very critical 
attitude, at times, concerning these unsatisfactory results. Sug¬ 
gested solutions for the difficulties are constantly being offered. 
Some of the reasons commonly given for the failures are poor meth¬ 
ods of instruction, the abstract manner of presenting the number 
combinations, the presentation of the combinations before there is 
understanding of arithmetic situations, teaching arithmetic before 
there is a readiness on the part of the pupil, and deadening repeti¬ 
tion without proper motivation or adequate variety of instruction. 
Beyond question, much failure in arithmetic may be attributed to ir¬ 
regular attendance, to frequent transfer from school to school, or, at 
times, to double promotions. 

Such comments as these, made by a conference group of eleven 
elementary-school principals in Chicago, in co-operation with their 
district superintendent of schools, led them to assume the task of 
investigating the arithmetic difficulties in their respective schools on 
the south side of Chicago. The purpose of the study was not merely 
to give assistance to particular children failing in arithmetic but also 
to determine the characteristic deficiencies and to set up appropriate 
remedial measures. 
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The schools represented in the project are located in neighbor¬ 
hoods of varied environments and diverse populations. In three dis¬ 
tricts the population is almost entirely negro. In two it is fairly well 
divided between negro and white. In one school of white pupils 
there is a large percentage of transients. In the five remaining school 
districts the population is made up largely of small home-owners, 
many of them representing the second generation from northern 
Europe. Regardless of the personnel, each school had, in its middle 
and upper grades, a number of pupils who were not succeeding in 
arithmetic because of deficiency in the four fundamental processes. 
Preliminary discussion indicated that some of the schools showed 
trends toward certain characteristic errors but that many fundamen¬ 
tal weaknesses were common to all the schools. The principals 
recognized the immediate need for a careful diagnosis of difficulties 
before progress in remedial measures could be made. 

Because of their deficiencies in arithmetic, five pupils from each 
half-grade, Grades IV B to VIII A, in the eleven schools were chosen 
for diagnosis. The pupils were not of low intelligence, nor were they 
necessarily failures in other subjects. The 516 children finally re¬ 
ported in the study were distributed as follows: Grade IV B, 51 
pupils; Grade IV A, 50 pupils; Grade V B, 53 pupils; Grade V A, 54 
pupils; Grade VIB, 51 pupils; Grade VI A, 56 pupils; Grade VIIB, 
53 pupils; Grade VII A, 50 pupils; Grade VIIIB, 42 pupils, and 
Grade VIII A, 56 pupils. 

For the purpose of diagnosing the individual difficulties, the Bus- 
well-John Diagnostic Chart for Fundamental Processes in Arith¬ 
metic was administered to all the pupils. Since the procedure in this 
test is to have the child speak aloud as he does his work, the test 
must be given individually. The pupil does his work and describes 
his procedure aloud, while the teacher jots down his progress and 
notes the types of errors that the child is making. In order that the 
diagnostic experience might be shared with the maximum number of 
individuals, the tests in each school were administered in part by the 
principal and in part by the teachers of the respective grades. In this 
way more than a hundred persons participated in selecting, testing, 
and reteaching the pupils. 

The classification of errors in the four fundamental processes 
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employed by the authors of the tests vies used. The fact that In¬ 
stances of practically all the types of mistakes recorded by the test 
authors were discovered to some degree in all the schools and in new¬ 
ly all the grades indicates that the classification involved the typical 
errors in these schools and that the examiners were alert to the mis¬ 
takes. In addition to the regularly classified errors, many singular 
and awkward procedures were recorded. 

In the Buswell-John tables the errors fall under twenty-eight 
heads in addition, twenty-four in subtraction, thirty-four in multi¬ 
plication, and thirty-live in division. In this article only the twelve 
difficulties most often noted in each process will be discussed. The 
other items were more or less scattered and of individual nature, 
while the twelve listed seem to give valuable generalization. 

Table I shows that in each of the processes the leading difficulty 
resulted from errors in combinations, more than three-fifths of the 
children making such errors. Another weakness appearing in all the 
processes was the habit of counting. Zero difficulties were common, 
In subtraction 29 per cent of all the children made mistakes because 
of zeros in the minuend; in multiplication four types of difficulties 
with zero appeared among the difficulties with the twelve highest 
frequencies; and in division 28 per cent of the children made errors 
resulting from the zero difficulty. 

Many of the errors were simply the result oE carelessness, or poorly 
established habits, or of efforts to make short cuts. In addition, for 
instance, were found frequent recurrences of such mistakes as, “For¬ 
got to add carried number,” "Repeated work after partly done,” 
“Grouped two or more numbers.” Thirty-two per cent of the pupils 
examined forgot to add the carried number. Perhaps there is a direct 
relation between this error and the fact that 45 per cent of the pupils 
habitually waited until they had added a column before adding the 
carried number. It was also found that 12 per cent disregarded 
column position, a like percentage omitted one or more digits, 10 
per cent made errors in reading numbers, and the same percentage 
made errors in copying numbers. 

A most distressing situation Tevealed by the tests is that the 
upper grades made no better showing than the lower grades. Table 
I shows that in the process of addition the pupils in Grade VIIIA 
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proved themselves better than the pupils in Grade IV B in only 
four of the listed error-causing items. In seven of the addition errors 
recorded, the percentages of pupils making errors in Grade VIIIA 
were greater than the corresponding percentages in Grade IV B. The 
averages of the percentages for addition given in Table II indicate 
that the greatest percentages were found in Grades VIIIB and V A, 
It is interesting to note that the grade having the best record, Grade 
VII A, is followed, chionologically, by the grade having the poorest 
record, Grade VIIIB. 


TABLE II 

Rank of Grade IV B to grade viii A in Each Process according to 
Average Percentage of Pupils Making Errors (Only Twelve 
Errors of Highest frequency considered) 
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The slight improvement in the habit of counting is discouraging. 
In the process of addition 50 per cent of the pupils in Grade VIII B 
were still using this slow method, Counting on the fingers, tapping 
with the pencil, patting with the foot, counting objects in the room 
and on the desk were some of the more common devices employed. 
Even more ingenious and more elusive methods of counting are 
recorded later. It appears that the pupils adopt these varied devices 
of counting to avoid possible criticism from the teachers 

In subtraction the improvement was more regular than in addi¬ 
tion, but grades with low percentages of pupils making errors weie 
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employed by the authors of the tests was used. The fact that in¬ 
stances of practically all the types of mistakes recorded by the test 
authors were discovered to some degree in all the schools and in near¬ 
ly all Lhe grades indicates that the classification involved Lhe typical 
errors in these schools and that the examiners were alert to the mis¬ 
takes. In addition to tire regularly classified errors, many singular 
and awkward procedures were recorded. 

In the Buswell-John tables the errors fall under twenty-eight 
heads in addition, twenty-four in subtraction, thirty-four in multi¬ 
plication, and thirty-live in division. In this article only the twelve 
difficulties most often noted in each process will be discussed. The 
other items were more or less scattered and of individual nature, 
while the twelve listed seem to give valuable generalization. 

Table I shows that in each of the processes the leading difficulty 
resulted from errors in combinations, more than three-fifths of the 
children making such errors. Another weakness appearing in all the 
processes was the habit of counting, Zcto difficulties were common. 
In subtraction 29 per cent of all the children made mistakes because 
of zeros in the minuend; in multiplication four types of difficulties 
with zero appeared among the difficulties with the twelve highest 
frequencies; and in division 28 per cent of the children made errors 
resulting from the zero difficulty. 

Many of the errors were simply the result of carelessness, or poorly 
established habits, or of efforts to make short cuts, In addition, for 
instance, were found frequent recurrences of such mistakes as, “For¬ 
got to add carried number,” "Repeated work after parLly done,” 
“Grouped two or more numbers.” Thirty-two per cent of the pupils 
examined forgot to add the carried number. Perhaps there is a direct 
relation between this error and the fact that 45 per cent of the pupils 
habitually waited until they had added a column before adding the 
carried number. It was also found that 12 per cent disregarded 
column position, a like percentage omitted one or more digits, 10 
per cent made errors in reading numbers, and the same percentage 
made errors in copying numbers, 

A most distressing situation revealed by the tests is that Lhe 
upper grades made no better showing than the lower grades. Table 
I shows that in the process of addition the pupils in Grade VIIIA 
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proved themselves better than the pupils in Grade IV B in only 
four of the listed error-causing items. In seven of the addition errors 
recorded, the percentages of pupils malting errors in Grade VIIIA 
were greater than the corresponding percentages in Grade IV B. The 
averages of the percentages for addition given in Table II indicate 
that the greatest percentages were found in Grades VIIIB and V A. 
It is interesting to note that the grade having the best record, Grade 
VII A, is followed, chronologically, by the grade having the poorest 
record, Grade VIIIB. 


TABLE II 

rank of Grade IV B to grade vin A in Each process According to 
Average Percentage of pupils Making errors (Only Twelve 
Errors of Highest Frequency Considered) 
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The slight improvement in the habit of counting is discouraging. 
In the process of addition 50 per cent of the pupils in Grade VIIIB 
were still using this slow method. Counting on the fingers, tapping 
with the pencil, patting with the foot, counting objects in the room 
and on the desk were some of the more common, devices employed. 
Even more ingenious and more elusive methods of counting are 
recorded later. It appears that the pupils adopt these varied devices 
of counting to avoid possible criticism from the teachers. 

In subtraction the improvement was more regular than in addi¬ 
tion, but grades with low percentages of pupils making errors were 
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still followed by grades with higher percentages. Table I shows 
that the percentages of pupils in Grade VIIIA who failed to allow 
for borrowing, who derived an unknown from a known combination, 
and who omitted a column were larger than the corresponding per¬ 
centages in Grade IV B. Table II shows that, as in addition, Grade 
VIIA had the lowest average percentage of pupils making errors 
in subtraction, followed by Grade VIII A. 

Table II shows that in multiplication Grade VIIIA made the 
best showing, while Grade VIA stood at the bottom of the list. In 
division Grade VIIA was again in the lead, and Grade V A this 
time ranked lowest. 

In addition to the mistakes that fall definitely within the classi¬ 
fication of the authors of these tests, many strange and eriatic errors 
occurred. Some of these mistakes indicated decided ingenuity on the 
part of the pupils and, in the consistency with which they were fol- 

6 6 lowed, prove that, although failing in some phase of arilh- 

9 9 metic, the children were often clever in their thinking 

7 ~ processes, Several children added simple columns on scratch 

— 7 paper as shown on the left. After this laborious process the 

a 7 ~ sum of the 27 was written under the original column. Some 

2 cases of proceeding from left to right were found. At least 
— one of these was the case of a boy who wrote with his left 
27 hand, a condition which may or may not have accounted for 
the awkward procedure. In subtraction he starled at the left, 
changed the numbers of the minuend to care for the borrowing, and 

S37 then proceeded to subtract from lefL to right. In the ex- 
-+589 am Pk shown at the left, after writing 6483, he crossed, out 
- the 6,4,8 and wrote 5,3, 7 above them and then subtracted. 

1 ® 9 ‘l Some individual work with this child made it possible for his 
final report card to show a rating of “good’' at the end of the year. 
To get the sum of 53 and 8, one girl exhausted her fingers and spent 
time running her eyes over the room and counting desks, pictures, 
lamps, gloves, and many other objects. A fourlecn-ycai-old pupil 
who did not know her tables worked out the multiplication by 
means of addition. 

In the process of subtraction, borrowing is difficult for many chil- 
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dren. One boy in Grade VIA had no idea of borrowing. So long as 
the lower digit in each place was smaller than the digit above, he 
secured correct answers. When he found a digit below that 
- 825 was larger than the one above, he found the difference in 
each case between the two digits and wrote the result below. 
In the example at the left he said: “5 from 8 is 3, 2 from 9 is 7, 
8 from 4 is 4. Bpng down the 4.’’ 

Confusion of processes and of language gave emphasis to the need 
of training in clear English expression. One sixth-grade child used 
the language of division when multiplying. In multiplying 4 by 2, 
she said, ‘Vs in 4 equals 8.” Another child used the language of 
division when subtracting, thus: '^’s in 5 equals 2.” Other cases 
of careless expression showed the danger of permitting children to 
proceed without checking their language. 

SUMMARY COMMENTS 

A study of these lists of errors raised many questions: Do the re¬ 
sults confirm the stand of those educators who declare that the 
teaching of abstract numbers starts too early in the experience of 
many children? Have many of the difficulties been the result of 
wrong pedagogical procedure? Has sufficient allowance been made 
for individual differences? Should more time be given to remedial 
work? Can the regular teacher afford to give the time requisite to 
these problem cases in mathematics? Would more work at the black¬ 
board, with the pupil speaking out as he proceeds, help the teacher 
to analyze the difficulties of the child and so forestall many of the 
problems arising? Do the pupils in the upper grades become so in¬ 
volved in the attempt to learn intricate processes, such as fractions, 
decimals, and percentages, that they neglect or become careless in 
applying the skills of the fundamentals? Is the explanation of the 
poor showing in the upper grades to be found in the possibility that 
the mistakes become established and more fixed as the children pass 
from grade to grade? Should more arbitrary and uniform procedures 
be laid down for the teachers to follow? There is need for much study 
before these questions can be answered satisfactorily. 

It seems evident from the tests that there is an irregular develop- 
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ment in learning the fundamental processes, that the pupils Learn 
certain of the arithmetic skills withouL mastering others. Until the 
particular skills causing the difficulty are designated, no progress 
can be realized in improving the achievement of the child. Real 
diagnosis of the child's weaknesses has become essential. The ex¬ 
perience of the Chicago principals, moreover, gives conclusive proof 
that diagnosis is an individual matter. Group testing shows that the 
pupils are failing to secure correct results, but it does not disclose 
what specific skill or skills are causing difficulty. Patient, individual 
study of how a child moves through the complex maze of the arith¬ 
metic processes discloses the deficiencies, the partially established 
habits, and the bad habits of the pupil. Just as the physician notes 
all the symptoms of his patient and charts each evidence of improve¬ 
ment or failure, so must the teacher record all the symptoms of the 
child who is sick in his study of arithmetic. There is no short cut in 
such a study; it must be thorough and systematic, with no jumping 
at conclusions, While a prognosis or prediction of the outcome may 
be of service, it should not be mistaken foi an understanding of the 
difficulties. Pursuance of drill in bad habits is most unfortunate; it 
fixes the wrong habits, of which the child becomes a victim. When 
the instructor has found the difficulty, improvement and recovery 
may be confidently expected. In fact, the difficulties sometimes arc 
so simple that they at once dissolve into thin air. Another gratifying 
thing about such a diagnosis is that it may be made easily and inter¬ 
preted intelligently by the classroom teacher. 



PARADOXES IN SOCIAL-STUDIES INSTRUCTION 


C A. HARPER 
Illinois State Normal University 

In considering the axioms of good teaching techniques, one is often 
struck by the danger of applying these too literally. One is also oc¬ 
casionally amused, if not amazed, at the results which come from 
applying certain rules of general method to the separate subject- 
matter fields. Modem developments in education have, of course, 
indicated that each subject-matter field has its own special method 
and that little remains which may be called general method. Even 
in the field of special method certain paradoxes appear which seem 
to contradict some usually accepted principles (accepted by the 
educationist). Here are a few of these paradoxes which I have 
selected from notes taken while visiting teachers engaged in teach¬ 
ing the social studies. 

i. The more often a teacher does a thing, the less effectively he does it. 
In spite of the saying that practice makes perfect, practice in teach¬ 
ing, in many cases, simply makes the teacher dull and uninteresting. 
This result is especially apparent when a teaching technique becomes 
a formula and that formula in itself becomes an object of worship. 
In visiting young and comparatively inexperienced teachers, I have 
noticed some splendid results in the application of certain teaching 
techniques. When revisiting these teachers after the lapse of a few 
years, I have found that, although the self-confidence of the teachers 
had been greatly augmented and some mechanical imperfections in 
the teaching technique straightened out, yet the outcomes were de¬ 
cidedly less effective than in the previous period. The answer that 
“a new broom sweeps clean” is not entirely sufficient to account for 
this apparent contradiction to the old axiom that practice makes 
perfect. The best teaching technique becomes the poorest when used 
all the time. Every teacher should vary his procedure to avoid 
monotony on the part of the pupils and routine mechanization on 
his own part. 

601 
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2. The best means oj individualizing instruction is thoroughly to 
socialize U. In many schools a great effort is being made to meet 
individual differences by individualized instruction. This practice 
sometimes defeats its own purpose. It must be remembered that 
the individual is merely a“bundle of participations.” The best way 
to find what the individual needs is to watch him in group participa¬ 
tion, and the best method of overcoming individual deficiencies is 
found in better group adjustment. Just as sociology has found that 
there is no conflict between individualization and association, so we 
as teachers must realize that our care for the individual is not a 
matter of making a technique for his instruction but of seeing to it 
that he participates normally in the socialized situation. This neces¬ 
sity comes to mind because the social studies represent perhaps the 
most ideal subject-matter area for socialized procedure. In this case, 
method and objectives completely coincide; that is, we are endeavor¬ 
ing to teach group participation and the method of teaching it is, of 
course, group participation. 

3. The best questions are those asked by the pupils, In courses in 
education it used to be the rule that a great deal of lime was taken 
up in discussing the merits of good questions and the technique of 
questioning to be developed by the prospective teacher. Fortunate¬ 
ly not so much of this discussion is heard at the present time, and 
most educators have come to realize that good teaching technique 
consists in. stimulating the pupils to raise questions. The form in 
which the questions appear may be, and usually is, decidedly crude. 
In fact, one is suspicious immediately when the pupil presents a 
question that is nicely phrased and meets all the prerequisites of a 
good question. The questioning attitude is the thing that teachers 
are after, not the particular interrogatory sentence. This paradox is 
merely a part of the general proposition that good teaching is never 
in evidence and that the teacher who makes the greatest impression 
is the one who says the least. 

4. Better two poor textbooks than one good book. This paradox 
seems rather startling until one realizes the textbook slavery of most 
high-school instruction, Textbooks are becoming better and more 
interesting, and a great many teachers say, f< Why bother with 
supplementary reading and all forms of library work so long as it 
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is impossible to coyer all the rich material in our own textbook?” 
The answer is that the major attitudes and skills to be derived from 
teaching the social studies are dependent on the use of various types 
of printed material. The best textbook imaginable taught by the 
best possible teacher would fail to secure over one-third of the out¬ 
comes which are expected from the social studies. On the other 
hand, it might be possible to secure very good results from the use of 
two rather poor textbooks. Differences of interpretation, of empha¬ 
sis, and of selection of evidence might be used to develop critical 
attitudes and skills in the use of evidence. 

5. History , which is considered by most pupils to be a subject which 
will strain their memories , requires much less abstract memorization 
than any other subject in the curriculum. In most subjects there are a 
number of facts that must be abstractly memorized. There are no 
particular reasons or natural associations to aid recall; a sheer act of 
memory is required. In chemistry and physics, in botany and 
zoology, in trigonometry, in English, and in the foreign languages, 
there is a great deal of material of this type. History, on the other 
hand, presents a connected story. There is no more an exercise of 
rote memorization than there is in trying to recall what you did 
yesterday or on your last birthday. The sequence of events and the 
many associations make of history a sort of collective past or col¬ 
lective memory to supplement our individual past, When pupils 
get the continuity of the thing, there is no reason why they should 
have to memorize the dates by repeating over and over a series of 
numbers* In fact, so far as I can see, history is the only subject in 
which there is no need of the exercise of any abstract memorization. 

6, The poorest place for a u wall map" is on the wall of the class¬ 
room. In visiting many classes in high-school history, I am im¬ 
pressed with the splendid collection of maps that are in evidence 
and the generally poor use that is made of them. The maps are 
usually used in connection with the old-fashioned type of recitation* 
They are found in the recitation room. They are usually jabbed at 
with a pointer by both teacher and pupil, the person in possession 
of the pointer searching rather aimlessly around until his eye lights 
on the name of a particular place that he desires to find. When the 
name is seen, the jab is made with an accompanying feeling of relief 
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and satisfaction. The map should be used in connection with the 
study or laboratory period, and the best position in which to use the 
map is to place it flat on a table with north to the north and south 
to the south. If, in connection with a presentation of material, geo¬ 
graphical data arc needed, a sketch map on the blackboard, made by 
teacher or pupil, is much more effective than the senreh-and-jab 
process. 

7. The best way to learn about the present is to study the past. Teach¬ 
ing history backward is always attractive to the person who knows 
little about history. It seems to be good pedagogy to proceed from 
the present, which is presumably known and real to the pupil, to the 
past, which is comparatively unknown. However, the actual fact 
is that, in starting with the present and going to the past, the teacher 
is violating a fundamental pedagogical principle: he is proceeding 
from the complex to the relatively simple. Moreover, what leads us 
to believe that the present complex economic, political, or social 
scene is familiar and real to the high-school or the elementary-school 
child? 

One of the most attractive fallacies in the whole field of teaching 
the social studies is this very idea that it is possible to reverse the 
chronology. Everyone of course is interested in teaching the pupils 
to understand the present, and every teacher is more or less im¬ 
patient with the necessity of building up the background without 
which the present is a "big, booming, buzzing confusion.’ 1 There is, 
however, a great deal of confusion in thinking with regard to the 
techniques of accomplishing this laudable purpose. Our problems, of 
course, come from the present, but, to secure the answers, wc can 
no more work backward step by step than we could use such a pro¬ 
cedure in solving a problem in algebra or arithmetic. It is only after 
we have solved our problem and have arrived at the answer that we 
can trace the process backward, and then our purpose is merely to 
analyze our logical process and not to secure a better understanding 
of our answer. The prevalent confusion in thinking is due to the 
realization that much factual teaching has little to do wiLh realities 
of any kind. The overemphasis on the laws of historical continuity 
and on the value of continuity is not the weakness in the poor meth¬ 
ods of teaching history. On the contrary, if the history teacher ap- 
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parently has no thought of the present world, one of the best meth¬ 
ods for making his teaching vital is to cause him to bear down on 
the continuous chain of causal relationships, not trying to walk 
backward but trying to push steadily forward, 

Another consideration in this paradox is the fact that, when the 
present problem in society becomes acute (that is, focused enough 
to become a matter occupying the attention of the press and the 
radio), when, in other words, the crisis breaks, the stage of propa¬ 
ganda has already set in. The emotional element has so entered the 
equation that a sane start is almost impossible even if we could work 
backward from the contemporary printed and spoken words, Pre¬ 
liminary survey of a problem, when it becomes so extended that it 
takes in a great deal of the available current material, becomes so 
complicated and so overcast with foggy thinking that what feeble 
tentacles can be sent into the past are entirely inadequate to anchor 
the problem to a built-up development. 

8, Nothing is so out of date as the latest news story . If teachers try 
to concentrate on the immediate present, they are likely to center 
on the ephemeral and to be unable to see the woods for the trees. 
The old axiom that nothing is so stale as yesterday's newspaper is a 
truism that every social-studies teacher should ponder. A pending 
bill before Congress, an apparent crisis in a European nation, or an 
act of aggression on the part of an Asiatic power, displayed promi¬ 
nently on the front page of a newspaper, may be an epoch-making 
incident, but it may have no significance whatever and may even 
be a false alarm. There is, however, an up-to-dateness and a vital 
modern significance to be found m a study of the formation of the 
Constitution or an examination of the principles of Jacksonian de¬ 
mocracy which is certain to be important to the pupil in the future 
as well as in the present. There are certain constants in the Ameri¬ 
can equation, and these do not depend on what is news today. They 
will serve, however, as filters or testers in determining the really 
significant aspects of the immediate trends. 

9. Most of the finishing and polishing done by the teacher results in 
undoing practically all the good that has been done Splendid work de¬ 
veloped by the pupils in the social-studies laboratory or in a discus¬ 
sion group is often ruined by the teacher's desire to summarize and 
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to repeat the findings ol the class. Nearly all teachers have an al¬ 
most uncontrollable tendency to say the last word. They wish the 
class to understand clearly that certain definite understandings or 
objectives have been accomplished, and they feel that they must 
state in the best possible words the final impression which is to re¬ 
main with the pupils. Perhaps they have already, in some sort of 
preview, told the pupil exactly what he is going to find out, and now 
they Insist on restating what has been found out. As a result, the 
pupil realizes that he must show some signs of activity but that there 
is really no serious obligation to do any thinking or to come to any 
conclusion. The teacher already has spoiled the fun of the thing by 
revealing what he is to look for, and, when the problem is over or 
the discussion is done or all the reports are in, the teacher will tell 
him exactly what he needs to remember and what he will be held for 
on the final day of reckoning. 

It is a rare teacher, indeed, who does not feel that he has had a 
successful day when he himself has made a good presentation or a 
clever summary. Pedagogy has long taught that it is poor procedure 
to repeat answers. Teachers need to remember this principle on a 
larger scale, Better by far to leave some misunderstandings in the 
mind of the immature citizen than to do the final and most im¬ 
portant act of thinking for him—that is, the crystallization of the 
conclusions. As teachers, possibly the best way to cure ourselves of 
this serious fault is to realize that the process which the pupil under¬ 
goes is more important than the factual information that he re¬ 
ceives. A sense of humor will help us also to realize our oracular 
tendencies and will minimize somewhat the feeling of infallibility that 
leads us to insist on the last word. 

io. Teachers usually penalize the pupils for practicing the principles 
that are desired as outcomes of the social'studies leaching. "What is the 
worst crime that the pupil can commit? In a great many schools I 
am afraid that it is co-operation. That is, teachers condemn so-called 
"copying” as a decided moral lapse. The whole marking system is 
ruthlessly individualistic and develops the most antisocial traits. 
The system induces the pupil to attempt to please the teacher ancl 
guess at what the teacher wants, while entirely ignoring any re¬ 
sponsibility that he may have to tlie group. 
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In spite of some attempts to disguise the fact, it is nearly always 
apparent that children are talking to the teacher and listening to 
the teacher. They are encouraged to he self-centered and selfish. 
Few rewards, indeed, are offered for aiding a weaker brother. Pupils 
are not taught to respect the opinions of their classmates, and they 
learn little about democratic procedures, 

All these rather haphazard comments merely indicate that teach¬ 
ing is an art and not a trade. Many teachers—many techniques. 
There is no one right way to teach anything. This statement does 
not mean that all study of method is wasted time, nor does it mean 
that the artist cannot profitably study the techniques of the old 
masters. It rather indicates that the matter of method deserves much 
more profound and critical attention than the average teacher in 
training is willing to grant it. 



VOCABULARIES OF RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
PREPRIMERS 


W. GEORGE HAYWARD 

IMokus Township Public. Schools, Malmh, New Jersey 

NANCY M ORDWAY 
School Number Two, Mahwah, New Jersey 


During the past several years the schools In Mahwah, New 
Jersey, have used a variety of preprimers after the introductory 
chart-building period. The same preprimer has not necessarily been 
used every year, nor has the same preprimer been used with each 
of the several reading groups in any class, 

It is felt that the teacher, in developing the charts during this 
introductory period, needs a knowledge of the vocabulary of the 
several preprimers to be used, This information gives a wider scope 
in vocabulary choice for the chart materials and better direction in 
terms of the transition from chart to book. Knowing the words most 
frequently used in the several preprimers enables the teacher to de¬ 
velop a basic vocabulary. Through this approach it is believed that 
the child has a better background for wide and independent reading 
in the several preprimers, 

In carrying out this program in the beginning reading instruction, 
the teachers in Mahwah have found the study by Gross 1 most help¬ 
ful. However, since her investigation covered preprimers published 
between 1927 and 1932, it was felt that knowledge was needed about 
the vocabularies of preprimers published later, The fifteen pre¬ 
primers selected for the present study have been published since 
1933. The books were selected at random, the purpose being to 
cover the field systematically. Most of the preprimers studied have 
been selected by the teachers for use in the Mahwah school system. 
The following fifteen preprimers were studied. They are arranged 
according to the yeai of publication. 

1 Aline E. Gross, "A Preprimer Vocabulary Study," Elementary School Journal, 
XXXV (September, 1534), 48-56 
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1. Henry Suzzallo, George Fiecland, Katherine L McLaughlin, and Ada M, 
Skinner, First Steps - Fact and Story Readers. Chicago*. American Book Co , 
1933 

2. Clara B. Baker and Mary Maud Reed, Playmates, The Curriculum Read¬ 
ers. Indianapolis, Indiana; Bobbs-Merrill Co , 1934 

3. B R. Buckingham and Marguerite P. Dolch, Let's Play. The Children's 
Bookshelf, Boston; Ginn & Co , 1934. 

4. Herman Dressel, M. Madilene Veverka, and May Robbins, Tout and Aim. 
The Laidlaw Readers, Chicago: Laidlaw Bros , 1934. 

5 Katherine E Dopp, May Pitts, and S, C. Garrison, Ltllle Friends. Happy 
Road to Reading Chicago: Rand McNally & Co , 1934. 

6 IJllin Leavell, Elizabeth G. Breckenridge, Mary Browning, and Hattie 
Follis, Friends at Play. The Friendly Hour Chicago: American Book Co., 1935. 

7. Julia Letheld Hahn, Everyday Doings. Child Development Readers. Bos¬ 
ton* Houghton Mifflin Co,, 1935- 

8. Mildred English and Thomas Alexander, Spot Happy Hour Readers. 
Richmond, Virginia: Johnson Publishing Co., 1935, 

g. Nila Banton Smith, Tom’s Trip. The Unit-Activity Reading Series. 
Newark, New Jersey; Silver Eurdett & Co., 1935, 

10. Clarence R. Stone and Anne Letter Stone, assisted by Ida Vandergaw, 
Tom and Tip. The Webster Readers. St. Louis, Missouii* Webster Publishing 
Co., 1935. 

n, Grace E. Storm, Nip and Tuck, Guidance in Reading Series, Chicago: 
Lyons & Carnahan, 1936. 

12, Mabel O'Donnell and Alice Carey, Rides and Slides. The Alice and Jerry 
Books. Evanston, Illinois; Row, Peterson h Co., 1036, 

13. Mabel O'Donnell and Alice Carey, Here and There. The Alice and Jerry 
Books. Evanston, Illinois Row, Peterson & Co., 1936. 

14, Ethel Maltby Gehres, Everyday Ltfe Pre-Primer. Philadelphia; John C, 
Winston Co., 1936. 

15. James S. Tippett, Henry and the Garden * Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York. World Book Co , 1936, 

In the counting of the words all plural forms were considered as 
separate words. Possessive forms of words were included with the 
singular forms. All words, including titles of stories and directions, 
were counted. However, neither the words on the covers nor the 
words in the tables of contents were included. 

In the combined vocabulary of the fifteen preprimers 350 different 
words appear—43 words fewer than the number in the combined 
vocabulary of the ten preprimers studied by Miss Gross. This de¬ 
crease may indicate a narrowing of the vocabulary foi materials 
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published at this level. The total number of running words in all 
fifteen preprimers is 13,667. 

In the ranking of the words, the word having the highest fre¬ 
quency of use was ranked 1, All the words with the same frequency 
count were given the same rank. Thus, while there were 350 differ¬ 
ent words, the lowest rank, because of these duplications, was 107. 

The 311 words appearing four or more times are shown in Table 
I, The column “Number of Books” indicates the number of pre- 
primers in which the word is used. Ouly three words ( a, mother, and 
the) were used in all fifteen books. The range in the number of 
different words used in the several preprimers is from 35 to 85. 
The range in the total number of running words in a book is r88 to 
1,677. All tabulations have been checked at least twice and appear 
to be correct. 

Words with a frequency of less than four have been omitted from 
the table. The words appearing only once in all fifteen books follow: 
clown, lights, love, paint, park, reads , stores , The following words ap¬ 
peared twice in all fifteen preprimers; boiv-wow-wow , could , cross, 
daddy, his , laugh, makes, stops, them , workers. The words appearing 
three times were; another, back, bears, dress } feed, Frisky , grew, 
helped, helping } helps, how, Jocko , Jumbo, laughs, more , oil, paid , 
phase, pulled, sings, wailed, window. 

In addition to seiving as a guide ill making chart material, this 
study can also be a help in the selection of a book to follow a pre- 
primer chosen for basal use, The teachers in Mahwah feel that many 
children profit from the reading of several preprimers, under guid¬ 
ance, before approaching the primer, When the second or succeeding 
preprimer is selected, such factors as interest and pictorial attrac¬ 
tiveness must be considered, and these can be judged by an ex¬ 
perienced teacher However, the vocabularies of the books should 
also be compared. The data in Table I show a wide variation in the 
words used in the books surveyed, A second preprimer from this 
group may be as difficult for the child to read as the first because of 
the lack of duplication of vocabulary. The challenge of the second 
book should be at a minimum in terms of the number of new words 
introduced, By comparing the vocabulary of the other books listed 
with the book selected as basic, a teacher can discover the order in 
which the books should be introduced to the children. 
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The 311 Words Used Four or More Times in Fifteen Preprimers, Frequency 
of Use in Each Book, Rank, according to Frequency of Use in All 
Books, and Number of Books in Which Each Word Appears 
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TABLE I —Continued 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON KINDERGARTEN- 
PRIMARY EDUCATION 


KATHERINE L. McLAUGIILIN 
University of California at Los Angeles 

The references in this fifth annual list of publications on kinder¬ 
garten-primary education appeared during the year between Janu¬ 
ary i, 1936, and January i, 1937. The year 1937 commemorates the 
kindergarten centennial. Though established as an independent in¬ 
stitution on the principle of education through development, a doc¬ 
trine not emphasized in primary education a century ago, the kinder¬ 
garten. has not only won its way into the school system but has 
helped to modify the formality of the primary grades, It is worthy 
of note that items herein listed show a tendency to consider problems 
of child growth and adjustment; promotion and failure; and readi¬ 
ness for beginnings of curricular learnings in reading, arithmetic, 
art, music, literature, and science. These studies emphasize need for 
a unified program of early childhood education. The titles chosen 
for this year's list follow groupings used in previous lists: (1) general 
educational aspects; (2) organization, techniques, and curriculum; 
and (3) investigations and experimental studies. 

General Educational Aspects 1 

167, Be roes on, F, C, "What Makes an' Activity'Program?” Progressive Edu¬ 

cation, XIII (January, 1936), 50-53. 

Offers fourteen essentials of an activity program and stresses importance of 
“enlightened teacher guidance,” 

168. Childs, John L, "Whither Progressive Education?" Progressive Educa¬ 

tion, XIII (December, 1936), 583-89. 

Establishes six principles as fundamental in progressive education: (i) func¬ 
tional conception of mind, (2) empirical interpretation of values and morals, 
(3) experimental naturalism, (4) activism, (5) educational provision for indi- 
■ viduality, and (6) consideration of the whole individual. 

' See also Items 353 (Caswell), 357 ((Field), and 381 (Kandel) in the list of selected 
references appearing in the September, 1936, number of the Elementary School Journal. 

618 
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169. Coffman, h. Di “A Special Plea for Education/' Educational Record, 

XVII (July, 1936), 358-73■ 

Criticizes the "new education's” theory and practices for their disintegrating 
effects on pupils’ attitudes toward mastering systematic knowledge. 

170. Davis, Mary Dabney. Young Children in European Countries. United 

States Office of Education Bulletin No, 2, 1936. Pp x+108. 

Surveys schools for children below compulsory school age in eight countries, 
includes data concerning administrative responsibility, financial support, hous¬ 
ing, teacher training, health, and nutrition work, and relates findings to like 
problems in this country. 

171. Davis, Mary Dabney. “Legislative Action for Young Children/' School 

Life , XXI (March, 1936), 170, 176, 190. 

Discusses legal obstructions that prevent distribution of state and local general 
funds for maintenance of schools for children below compulsory school age. 

172. Davis, Mary Dabney. “A Century of the Kindergarten/' School Life 1 

XXII (November, 1936), 67-68, 

Reviews a century of progress in kindergarten education and relates its phi¬ 
losophy to the problems of the present nursery schools and primary schools of 
the newer type, 

173. Gesell, Arnold. M The Growth Factor in Child Personality/' National 

Elementary Principal , XV (July, 1936), 254-58, 

Emphasizes progressive patterning of behavior, as observed at one-month 
intervals, in normal infants' reactions to building blocks. Points out that the 
same growth laws which mold the child's behavior with cubes affect develop¬ 
ment of his personality and indicate the fallacy of setting goals beyond the 
level of child maturity. 

174. Hanna, Paul. “Bibliography—Is Integration Another Educational Fad?" 

Los Angeles School Journal , XX (November 16, 1936), 24-25. 

In response to teachers’ requests, ptesents a bibliography of fifty titles 

175 Lockwood, Margaret M. “Character Education Practices/' Educa¬ 

tional Method , XV (April, 1936), 361-65. 

Surveys current practices in character education from "rewards' 1 type to ethical 
behavior “for right’s sake,” Reports increasing tendency to utilize incidental 
day-by-day situations instead of planned projects. 

176 Melvin, A, Gordon. The Activity Program New York: Reynal & Hitch¬ 

cock, 1936. Pp x+276. 

Deals with the philosophy and practices of the activity program and gives 
outlines and goals for work from kindergarten through junior high school 

177. Myers, Vest C. “Is It Worth While To Send Your Child to Kindergar¬ 
ten?" Educational Method t XV (April, 1936), 388-89, 

Eighty-eight first-grade children were studied over a period of one year, Su¬ 
perior progress is reported in subject-matter acquisition and in general adjust- 
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ment for kindergarten trained pupils os compared with non-kindergarten 
trained children, 

if J, Otto, Henry J* "Educational Activities of the W, K. Kellogg Founda¬ 
tion/ 7 Elementary School Journal y XXXVI (April, 1936), 604-18. 
Describes the services of the \V. K, Kellogg Foundation in seven counties of 
southwestern Michigan in fulfilling the purpose of its establishment— to pro¬ 
mote "the health, happiness, and well-being of children. 0 

179. Symonds, Percival M. "Marks and Examinations as Factors in Per¬ 

sonality Adjustment/ 1 Personality Adjustment oj the Elementary-School 
Child f pp. 355^63. Fifteenth Yearbook of the Department of Elemen¬ 
tary School Principals. Bulletin of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals, Vol. XV, No. 6. Washington: Department of Ele¬ 
mentary School Principals of the National Education Association, 1936. 
Analyzes arguments for and against traditional marking system and interprets 
new-type report cards as a change in emphasis from academic achievement to 
responsibility for well-rounded personality. 

180. "Tendencies in School Enrolment" Elemutary School Journal, XXXVII 

(December, 1936), 246-48. 

Calls attention to the marked change in lie "age structure of the population" 
Quotes from chapter ii, "Statistics of State School Systems, 1933-34/' of the 
Biennial Survey of Educational he United Stales: 1932-341 which points out the 
decrease in enrolments in kindergarten and the Jirst five grades for the period 
I 930 - 34 - 

Organization, Techniques, and Curriculum 1 

181. Abbot, Julia Wade. "Rhythmic Activity in the Kindergarten," Child¬ 

hood Education, XII (May and June, 1936), 352-57, 402-5. 

Analyzes a three-year study of children's spontaneous rhythmic activities and 
shows these activities to be basic in developing conscious control of bodily 
movements in response to music. 

182, Andrus, Ruth, and Associates. Curriculum Guides for Teachers of Chil¬ 

dren from Two to Sfs Years oj Age. New York; Reynal & Hitchcock, 
1936. Pp. viii+300. 

Presents bulletin prepared by a committee on early childhood education Em¬ 
phasizes child development rather than progress through arbitrary grade 
groupings. A guide for teachers of children of six to eight years old is in course 
of preparation. 

1 Sec also Items 364 (Kilpatrick), 367 (Norton and Norton), 368, 377, and 379 in the 
list of selected references appearing in the September, 1936, number of the Elementary 
School Journals Items 460 (Howland), 467 (Freeman), and 475 (Cordon) in the October, 
1936, number; Items 519 (Gunderson,) 532 (Detraz, Sibley, and Wyler), 533, 534, 541, 
551 (Strickland and Stokes), and 563 (Waterman) in the November, 1936, number; 
and Item 49 (Taylor) in the January, 1937, number. 
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183, Arbuthnot, May Hill. “The Presentation of Literature to Children” 

and "Telling Stories and Reading Aloud to Young Children,” Childhood 
Education, XII (March, 1936), 254-57, 2S *; (May, 1936), 347-51. 

Considers selection of materials, techniques of presentation, and criteria for 
judging effectiveness of outcomes, 

184, Barrows, Sarah T., and Hall, Katherine H. Games and Jingles jor 

Speech Development. Boston: Expression Co , 1936. Pp. 74. 

Presents systematic practice exercises for speech development and training in 
phonics. 

185, Baxter, Bernice. "Developments in Kindeigarten-Primary Curricu¬ 

lum,” California, Journal of Elementary Education , V (August, 1936), 
18-21, 

Reviews developments in kindergarten and in Grades I and II that have been 
directly influenced by findings in experimental cliild study, 

186 Christianson, Helen (Compiler.) Music and the Young Child. Washing¬ 
ton* Association for Childhood Education, 1936. Pp. 32 

Traces typical musical experiences of early childhood; stresses importance of 
experimentation with voice, body, and instruments, describes guidance at 
early levels; suggests materials; and analyzes teacher's role in developing 
musical experience for young children A bibliography is included, 

187. Davis, Mary Dabney. "Pupils’ Progress Reports ” School Life, XXI 

(January, 1936), 115, 132, 135. 

Contrasts report cards in use prior to 193c with those constructed during the 
period 1932-35 and comments on new trends. Gives a bibliography. 

188. Dickson, Belle L, "Trends in the Teaching of Phonics,” California 

Journal of Elementary Education , V (August, 1936), 51-58. 

Discloses three general trends in study of recent reading manuals: (1) sub¬ 
ordination of phonics to "meaning’' goal; (2) adjustment of amount and kind 
of phonic instruction to individual needs; and (3) development of extensive 
sight vocabulary prior to beginning phonic instruction, 

189. Fitzpatrick, Katherine. “A Preschool Visiting Program,” Childhood 

Education , XIII (September, 1936), 26-30. 

Describes a plan of bringing children into kindergarten for series of visits during 
term preceding enrolment 

190. Foster, Josephine C,, ancl Headley, Neith E. Education in the Kinder¬ 

garten. Chicago American Book Co., 1936. Pp. xii+368. 

Presents philosophy and practices in the education of children from four to 
six years old Deals with such aspects as health, creative self-expression, 
equipment, language, social science, and records. 
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jpi. Graded list of Books for Children. Compiled by a Joint Committee of the 
American Library Association, National Education Association, and 
National Council of Teachers of English. Chicago: American Library 
Association, 1936. Pp. x.-\-i62. 

Includes more thin a thousand annotated and priced titles arranged in Lhree 
groups: Grades Mil, Grades IV-VI, and Grades VII-IX. The fourth revision 
of a compilation winch began in 1915. 

192. Harrison, M, Lucius, Reading Readiness, boston: Iloughlon Miniin 

Co,, 1936. Pp, viiH-166, 

Surveys literature undeT following headings: factors influencing reading 
readiness, instruction promoting readiness, tests for readiness, placement, and 
remedial procedures. A bibliography is included, 

193. Hobsoh, James R, "Reducing First-Grade Failures," Elementary School 

Journal, XXXVII (September, 1936), 30-40* 

discusses factors Involved in successful reading achievement in Grade I. 

194. Hockett, John A. "Easy First Grade Reading," Childhood Education , 

XIII (December, 1936), 175^79- 

Examines vocabulary of thirty-nine preprimers, primers, and first readers for 
general characteristics, trends, relative difficulty, and suitability of content to 
interests of class, 

195. Inexpensive Books for Boys and Grrls. Compiled by the Book Evaluation 

Committee of the Section for Library Work with Children of the Ameri¬ 
can Library Association, Chicago; American Library Association, 
1936. Pp. 44. 

Lists seven hundred selected titles coating from ten cents to one dollar. 

196. KalLen, Miriam. The Primary Teacher Steps Out, Boston: Lothrop, 

Lee & ShepaTd Co., 1936. Pp, 242, 

Describes step-by-step procedures in initiating an activity program in Grade I, 

197. Langdon, Grace, "Nursery School-Kindergarten Education in Mental 

Health," American Childhood , XXI (June, 1936), 8-9, 4S. 

Stresses importance of opportunity offered in preschools for learning habits 
and attitudes of mental health under guidance. 

198. McDowell, Elizabeth D* "Acquiring Good Speech Habits In Early 

Childhood," Childhood Education, XII (January, 1936), 168-72. 
Discusses nature of speech proficiency and acquisition of desirable speech 
behavior. Reviews problems involved in creating appropriate attitude and 
habits, 

199. Mt&arns, Hughes, "Language Artists in the Primary Grades," Childhood 

Education , XII (January, 1936), 178-81. 

Points out the impoTlance of creative expression in cultivating in young chil¬ 
dren ct sensitiveness of eye and ear and spirit, ultimate appreciation of the 
best, 1 - 
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200. Morse, Mary Lincoln. “Current Trends in Kindergarten Stories and 

Verse,” American Childhood J, XXI (April, 1936), 10-11, 50-51 
Analyzes stories and verse used in kindergarten and lists appropriate books and 
authors. 

201. Reed, Mary M. “Planning a Social Studies Program for Young Chil¬ 

dren,” Childhood Education i XIII (October, 1936), 59-63, 

Analyzes tiends in social studies and argues for reorganization that centers in 
child development as an objective. 

202. Roberts, Margaret Manning. “When 'The Play's the Thing/ n Child¬ 

hood Education , XII (June, 1936), 394-98. 

Points out value of dramatizations, characterizes suitable material, and de¬ 
scribes practices 

203. Smith, Charles A., and Jensen, Myrtle R. “Educational, Psycho¬ 

logical, and Physiological Factors in Reading Readiness/ 1 Elementary 
School Journalj XXXVI (April and May, 1936), 5S3-94, 682-91, 
Co-ordinates experimental findings from various fields and emphasizes the 
problem of development from within the child rather than an enforcement of 
fixed standards of reading accomplishment. Suggests need of new-type non¬ 
reading curriculum at early grade levels. 

204. Staff of tiie Dever School “Living Social Studies—A Community 

Demonstration,” 'Childhood Education , XIII (October, 1936), 72-78. 
Describes co-operative effort of school and community in beautifying school 
grounds and shows the gradual evolution of a formal school organization into 
an activity program. 

205. Veverka, M. M, “The Primary School,” Los Angeles School Journal, XIX 

(April 27, 1936), 16, 38-42. 

Describes the junior-school organization for pupils below Grade IV which is 
being tried out in Los Angeles public schools 

206. Witty, Paul A., and Kopel, David. “Preventing Reading Disability: 

The Reading Readiness Factor,” Educational Administration and Super¬ 
vision) XXII (September, 1936), 401-18. 

, Summarizes findings of previous investigations and offers practical suggestions. 
Includes a bibliography 

207. Wood, Stella Louise. “The Kindergarten Child and His Group.” Child¬ 

hood Education, XII (March, 1936), 258-60. 

Deals with development of group consciousness in children of kindergarten 
age; describes techniques employed, and stresses significance of child's re¬ 
sponsiveness at this age as an aid toward objective sought. 

208. The Young Child m the Museum. Newark, New Jersey Newark Museum, 

1936. Pp. 28. 

The answers of thirty-five museums to the question ‘‘Can museums success¬ 
fully carry on activities for children from four to six years of age?” 
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Investigations and Experimental Studies 1 

tog. Bleed, Frederick S., and Ralston, Alice L. "The Direct and Indirect 
Methods of Teaching the Add!Lion Combinations, 11 Elementary School 
Journal) XXXVII (December, 1936), 283-94. 

Reports an experiment with comparable groups of first- and second-grade 
pupils using two mcLliods of teaching the addition combinations. By direct 
method the one hundred addition comhumiiang were taught as separate items; 
by indirect method they we taught in double-column addition, 

2io. Dolciij E. W. "A Basic Sight Vocabulary,” lihnicnlory School Journal, 
XXXVI (February, 1936), 456-60. 

Presents a basic 9ight vocabulary of 220 words, comprising nil words, except 
nouns, common to three well-known vocabulary lists. The author maintains 
that all elementary-school pupils should know these words by sight, 

2ti, Dqlcii, E, W. "How Much Word Knowledge Do Children Bring to 
Grade Otic?” Elementary English Ravine, XIII (May, 1936), 177-83 
Analyses four principles for securing basic testing list and describes testing 
procedure and results, 

212. Farley, Eugene S. "Regarding Repeaters,” Nation's Schools, XVIII 

(October, 1936), 37 ~ 39 ’ 

Reports series of correlation studies of TcumUtion, showing that effort is dis¬ 
couraged rather than sLiimdalcd by nonpromolions because of cojirusion re¬ 
sulting from attendant miLlndjuslmciiLs mid sense of fplurc. 

213. Gates, Artjiuh I, and Bond, Guy E. "Relation of Handedness, Eye¬ 

sighting, and Acuity Dominance to Reading,” Journal of Educational 
Psychology, XXVII (September, 193S), 450-56. 

The authors studied four reading groups; normal and retarded adults and 
normal and retarded first-grade pupils, Report tlml eye dominance, single- 
eye superiority in acuity, and hand dominance have no consistent relations to 
achievement in reading, pronunciation, reversal errors, or visual perception. 

214. Hockett, John A., and Neeley, Dicta P, "A Comparison of the Vocabu¬ 

laries of Thirty-three Primers,” Elementary School Journal, XXXVII 
(November, 1936), 190-2 02. 

Reviews earlier studies and presents “significant data regarding the vocabulary 
burden of thirty-three primers published between the dates of 1923 nnd T935, 
inclusive 11 

1 See also Items 383 and 384 (Northhy) in the list of selected references appealing in 
the September, 1936, number of the EUmzniwy School Journal,* Items 409 (Carr), 411 
(Burrell), 415 (Gates and Bond), 416 (Goodykoontz), 417 (Gray), 425 (Witty mid 
Kopel), 427 (Witty and Lab rant), 449 (MacLnlchy), 458 (Freeman, Gray, and Breed), 
466 (Cutrlght), and 47° (Lourenjo) in the October, 1936, number; and Items 52V 
(Wulfing) and 561 (Peck) in the November, 1936, number. 
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215. Hooper, Laura, "What about School Failures? 11 Elementary School 
Journal, XXXVI (January, 1936), 349^53, 

The author studied 159 repeaters in Grades I and II and analyzed probable 
causes of failure in terms of physical, mental, socio-economic, and emotional 
factors 

216 Miller, William A. "The Picture Choices of Primary-Grade Children,” 
Elementary School Journal, XXXVII (December, 1936), 273-82. 
Investigated children's preferences for color, line drawing, wash drawing, 
black and white illustration, full-color reproduction, and photograph, with 
subject matter constant. 

17. MotT, SinA M. "The Development of Concepts: A Study of Children's 
Drawings,” Child Development- , VII (June, 1936), 144-48 
Presents summary of an investigation concerning the relation between forma¬ 
tion of concepts and child’s overt behavior. 

218 Rankin, Elizabeth; Boyce, Ella Ruth; and Manwiller, C. E. "Sur¬ 
vey of Behavior Traits of Kindergarten Pupils,” Pittsburgh Schools , X 
(May-June, 1936)1 129-87. 

Presents detailed data regarding changes which took place in the behavior 
traits of 666 kindergarten children, 

219. Reid, Florence E. "Incidental Number Situations in First Grade,” 

Journal of Educational Research ^ XXX (September, 1936), 36-43, 

A study of social number situations recorded in school activities for first-grade 
entrants over a period ot three months. 

220. Russell, Ned M. "Arithmetical Concepts of Children,” Journal of Edu¬ 

cational Research, XXIX (May, 1936), 647-63. 

Describes experimental method used “to discover in children four to eight 
years of age: (1) The responses to quantitative situations of more and less , 
(2) The understanding and use of words denoting more , less, many, equal, and 
sa?ne (3) The limits, perceptually, beyond which they cannot make distinc¬ 
tions between quantities (4) The manner in which they go about the task of 
making distinctions between quantities," 

221 Van Alstyne, Dorothy; Hattwick, LaBerta Weiss; and Totten, 
Helen. "A New Scale for Rating School Behavior and Attitudes,” Ele¬ 
mentary School Journal, XXXVII (October, 1936), 115-21. 

Presents a scale consisting of thirteen situations selected, on the basis of sta¬ 
tistical analysis, from thirty-three situations originally proposed Items are 
grouped under (1) co-operation, (2) social consciousness, (3) emotional security, 
(4) leadership, and (5) responsibility. 

222. Waiilstrom, Edda L, "The Computational Arithmetic of Social Experi¬ 
ences of Third Grade Children,” Journal of Educational Research, XXX 
(October, 1936), 124-29, 

Investigates computational arithmetic involved in day-by-day experiences of 
third-grade pupils The procedure followed the same general plan used by 
G. M. Wilson in earlier studies 
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223. Wilson, Frank T. “Correlations of J nformation with Other Abilities and 

Traits in Grade 1,” Elementary School Journal, XXXVII (December, 

193^95-30!■ 

The author studied one phase of rending readiness by using correlations be- 
tween two reading-readiness tesla and seventy-six other measures, including 
mental testa and psycho-physical appraisals. 

224. Wright, Wendall William, Reading Readiness—A Prognostic Study, 

Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana University, Vol. XII, No. 
3. Bloomington, Indiana; Bureau of Co-operative Research, Indiana 
University School of Education, 1936. Bp. 46. 

Attempts to discover predictive factors for rending success among four hun¬ 
dred firsL-gradc entrants in Bloomington public schools. Gives data on values 
of reading-readiness tests, pupi Urn ting scales, general intelligence testa, and 
chronological age ta predicting reading ability * 

225. Young, William E. “The Relation of Rending Comprehension and Re¬ 

tention to Heating Comprehension and Retention/' Journal of Experi¬ 
mental Education, V (September, 1936), 30—39. 

Investigates childrcn‘9 reading difficulties and reports niorked tendency for 
these to group around hearing and language difficulties tatlicr than visual 
difficulties, 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 

A symposium on educational administration ,—Upon the retirement of Frank 
Ellsworth Spaulding as professor of educational administration at Yale Uni¬ 
versity, his colleagues in the Department of Education and some of his former 
associates prepared the testimonial volume under review 1 as an expression of 
indebtedness to Professor Spaulding for his unselfish service to education and for 
his versatile contributions in the field of school administration. The volume con¬ 
sists of a series of twenty-one more or less related essays by as many contribu¬ 
tors intended to constitute an appiaisal or survey of the entire field of educa¬ 
tional progress and school administration, A preface is contributed by Clyde 
M, Hill, chairman of the Department of Education, and an introduction by 
President James Rowland Angell. The final chapter consists of significant quo¬ 
tations drawn from the various writings of Professor Spaulding himself. 

The scope of the essays is so broad that readers in many fields of education 
will find in the volume specific contributions of interest and value To avoid 
making the series of essays a mere collection of unrelated papers in education, 
each contributor undertook to relate his particular problem to administration. 
While considerable variation is noticeable in the quality of the essays, the series 
as a whole is commendable and the volume constitutes a unique addition to the 
literature in educational administration. 

Students of school administration will be interested especially in chapter iii, 
"The Professional Preparation of Superintendents of Schools/' contributed by 
Dean Henry W, Holmes of Harvard University. Persons aspiring to careers in 
public-school administration will find guidance in the conception of training for 
administration proposed by Dean Holmes, and institutions undertaking to pro¬ 
vide training for school administrators will find objectives towaid which training 
programs should be directed. Superintendents of schools, particularly, will de¬ 
rive much profit from the treatment of “Politics and School Admini5tration JI 
presented in chapter iv by Nicholas Moseley, superintendent of schools at 
Meriden, Connecticut, In the opinion of the reviewer, this penetrating analysis 

1 Educational Progress and School Administration; A Symposium by a Number of 
Ilis Former Associates Written as a Tribute to Frank Ellswoith Spaulding on His Re¬ 
tirement from Active Service as Sterling Professor of Educational Administration in 
Yule University, Edited by Clyde Milton Hill. New Haven, Connecticut YaLe Uni- 
vcisity Pi ess, 1936 Pp, XYi+400. 
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of the problems of politics in school administration is the outstanding contribu¬ 
tion of the kind. Chapter ix, “Elementary Education and School Administra¬ 
tion,” by Bessie Lee Gambrill, of the Department of Education o( Yale Uni¬ 
versity, merits a much wider reading than the chapter is likely Lo receive ima 
book devoted to administrative problems. AU teachers in elementary schools 
should Tend this superb exposition of the American elementary school. 

Space prevents the mentioning of the specific merits of the individual con¬ 
tributions of the other chapters of the volume. Many of the contributors occupy 
positions of influence and leadership in university education and educational 
administration. The problems selected for treatment in their aevcinl chapters 
are on the whole timely and significant* although some might have yielded lo 
the more pressing problems of administration in institutions of higher learning. 
The omission of discussions of college and university administration is lamented 
by President Angcll, who declares: 

, . . . il would he a pity to allow a hook devoted so largely to ntlminislration to pass 
without insistence upon the critical importance of administration At the university level 
and the sad need of more definite opportunity lor training in this field. At present the 
medieval apprentice system is in full force and most ineffectively* Whatever the next 
generation of college faculties may feel about a department of education, it js sincerely 
to be hoped that they may outgrow the prepossession tliaL administration is merely a 
necessary evil, which under ideal conditions would clfeappcnr, and that consequently 
some provision may he made for training men in administrative work* At present we 
have to rely almost wholly on the chance discovery of mi occasional individual posset¬ 
ing some native talent for the work, who then enters upon a longer or shorter period of 
trial and error activity, much of il characterized by needless and often disturbing 
blunders ipp. xiv-xv]. 

Educational Progress and School Administration will undoubtedly be accepted 
as a notable addition to the literature of public-school administration and gen¬ 
erally regarded as a fitting tribute to the leader in education whom it is intended 
to honor. 

William C. Reavis 

A school Program that weds the needs of modem yonlh. —The book under re* 
view r provides a description of the educational progress made during the past 
ten years in the Parker School District, a district which includes fourteen schools 
located in outlying communities of Greenville, South Carolina. The total popu¬ 
lation of this district is thirty thousand; the school population, seven thousand. 

It appears that there are two important dates in the history of the Parker 
School District. The first of these is 1923, when Lhese fourteen schools were 
consolidated into one district. Some person or persons at lliaL time had the 
novel idea that consolidation should resulL in some tiling more than mere change 

^ 1 James S, Tippett, in collaboration with the Committee of the Parker School Dis¬ 
trict, Greenville, South Carolina, Schools for a Growing Democracy. Boston: Ginn h 
Co., 1936. Pp, viu+338. $2 oo. 
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in school administration, that it should include the bringing-together of teachers 
and principals to plan constructively for the curriculum Such insight merits 
reporting. The second date of significance is 1927, when Mr, Tippett made his 
first visit to the district. In the Parker District Mr. Tippett found an oppor¬ 
tunity to try out under public-school conditions the procedures which had 
previously been developed in the Lincoln School of Teachers College. These 
procedures were reported by Mr. Tippett in Curriculum Making in an Elemen¬ 
tary School. Mr. Tippett says that he would like to feel that Schools for a Grow¬ 
ing Democracy is a worthy sequel to the earlier book, and he adds that each is the 
result of the efforts of teachers working in co-operation. 

While there is still much to be done in the Parker School District, the progress 
that has already been made is most encouraging Here, apparently, is a school 
system of important proportions which believes—indeed, has demonstiated— 
that the development of a school program to meet the needs of modem youth 
can be an adventure, Neither tradition nor laissez faire was permitted to stand 
in the way of this group of teachers when something needed to be done. A 
demonstration school operating on Saturday mornings as a training center for 
teachers is illustrative of the willingness to disregard tradition in the interest of 
the task to be performed. 

This book merits careful reading, not because it propounds any new phi¬ 
losophy (it does not), but because it embodies a thousand and one suggestions 
that other schools seeking to serve youth in a growing democracy could and 
should use. 

C, L. Cushman 

Director op Research and Curriculum 
Denver Public Schools 


A Russian’s contribution to American education ,—There are men of experi¬ 
ment who only collect and use, and men of reason who spin cobwebs out of their 
own substance, Both are children of one-sidedness, said Francis Bacon years 
ago Each, however, he proclaimed, has something to contribute to the tech¬ 
nique by which man approaches the truth in any field. The narrow experi¬ 
mentalist in education should tap the basic generalizations upon which his 
budding science rests, while the speculative philosopher should take his bearings 
always from established fact. 

It is the reviewer's privilege to say a few words about a book 1 that refuses 
at every step to seek the educational millennium by the path of easy philosophic 
virtue alone. The author, interestingly enough, is a Russian gentleman whom 
the educational fraternity will welcome gladly to our shores, one who is busying 
himsclE not only with theoretical problems, but with the practical as well, for 
what he thinks should be done, he is trying to do in a school which is conducted 
by himself and his wife. In the language of a letter written by Professor Baglcy, 

1 B. B. Bogoslovsky, The Ideal School, New York: Macmillan Co , 1936 Pp x» 4 - 
526. S2.5O' 
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from which one may perhaps be permitted to quote without violating a con¬ 
fidence, "their American experiences have attuned them to the possibilities o( 
a democracy pro filing by the fine elements of the cultural heritage that their own 
aristocratic discipline reflected. 1 * 

The book is notable for several features: (1) It presents educational theory 
in an attractive fictional (arm, (a) In the first hundred pages it provides a de¬ 
lightfully intelligent and amusing discussion of “progressive” theory and the 
alternative. (3) The temaituu g portions of the book take the reader from depart¬ 
ment to department in a school representing the author's attempt to approach 
an ideal organization. 

It la refreshing to have a contribution of this character placed in our hands. 
All but a tevv misguided extremists will acclaim the balanced theory of the book; 
few will sanction all the detailed arrangements of the school. Educators, of 
course, are always safer when they keep within the confines of broad and glitter¬ 
ing generalizations, but the courage and concreteness of Bogoslovsky are praise¬ 
worthy even when they cause a little of the wrath of opposition to rankle in 
one's soul. 

May the author's tribe increase and his school become as a light on a hill for 
American teachers I 

Frederick S. Breed 


An appraisal oj courses in education ,—Our public-school system is the result 
of a sloWj gradual evolution, its direction at any one period being modified by 
multiple forces and counterforces, Since, other things being equal, the teacher 
is the keystone of a good or a poor school situation, the preparation of teachers 
has been put very much in the spotlight by stuclcnLs of the problem, by admin¬ 
istrative and supervisory officers, and by the teachers who “consumed" the col¬ 
lege offerings. Linder 1 therefore undertook the problem of evaluating the topics 
covered by courses in education, psychology, sociology, and student teaching at 
the Western Illinois State Teachers College. The evaluation was made largely 
by securing “the judgments or reactions of a large group of teachers in service 
to the curriculum content as they experienced it in their prc-scrvice training 
period at college, and as it functioned later in their work” (p. 2). 

Linder's investigation involved (r) the analysis cf the education curriculums 
into topics for the purpose of determining the extent and the nature of repetition 
and duplication, {2) an appraisal of the usefulness of each of these topics to 
teachers in service, and (3) the establishment of certain criteria for reorganize’ 
tion oE the curriculum, 

In chapter i the investigator painstakingly enumerates and organizes the 
many time-worn complaints leveled tigainsL typical courses in education, de¬ 
fines the terms used in his study, establishes certain basic assumptions foi his 

1 Roscoe George Linder, An Evaluation of the Courses in Education oj a Stale Teach¬ 
ers College by Teachers in Service . Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 
664. New York; Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935, Pp. vlii+156. $1.85- 
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approach to the problem, and clearly describes Lhe nature of the study. Chap¬ 
ter ii is largely a description of the procedure used for deiiving the 328 topics of 
the master check list sent to the graduates of the courses requiring two years, 
two and a half years, and four years, and to the Junior and Senior students. 
Chapters iii-vi, inclusive, deal with certain data about the graduates and the 
students who participated in the study and about the repetition and value of 
topics in the curriculums. A well-organized summary is presented in chapter 
vii. 

The most serious limitation of the investigation is the fact that data were se¬ 
cured from only one institution. Since the study was limited in this manner, a 
more intensive appraisal might have been made of certain data on which recom¬ 
mendations were based, For example, the report on the scholarship of the par¬ 
ticipating alumni and students would have carried much more meaning if it 
had been accompanied by a statistical study of all the marks given by the faculty 
members involved. Since the marking of the checklist required scholarship and 
depended on memory, the crucial point in the study was not well defended. 

All the topics were confined to those covered by existing curriculums. A 
valuable supplement to the study might have been the suggestion of additional 
topics by teachers in service. 

From the data secured for the study, several crucial issues in the preparation 
of teachers received some interpretation: (1) the need for an extension of present 
demonstration and practice-teaching facilities in order to create a professional 
readiness by reducing the gap between theory and practice; (2) the desirability 
of appraising present practices in differentiating the curriculums for prospective 
primary-grade and intermediate-grade teachers, which are based on the old con¬ 
cept of grade levels rather than gradual child development; (3) equal prepara¬ 
tion for elementary-school and secondary-school teachers; (4) the need for co¬ 
ordinating the activities of the teachers J college with the public-school systerns 
of the area served; and (5) closer co-ordination of the activities of the various 
departments within the institution. 

This report is noteworthy chiefly because the investigator has presented a 
systematic approach to the study of the social utility, repetition, overlapping, 
and omissions of topics covered by courses in education, In addition, the need 
for close co-operation between faculty and alumni in appraising the value of the 
teachers'-college program was established, 

Emmett A, Betts 


Oswego State Nohmal School 
Oswego, New York 


Some and good t reading ,—New readers there are aplenty, elbowing one 

another and clamoring for attention, to say nothing of adoption. Occasionally 
an ingenious promising innovation appears, a novel idea, a new wrinkle; but by 
and large the school readers are as like as those legendary peas in the pod or the 
more recent "quints” in Canada, 
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Here is something different, 1 Nine-tenths of the miUcrint was written specifi¬ 
cally for these books, and the other tenth had not appeared and will not appear, 
we arc assured, in any other series of readers. Hut IhaL is noL all. The material 
was not produced by hack writers or by pedagogues as "easy information for slow 
readers”; it was produced by capable writers, many of whom deservedly rank 
high among contemporary authors for children and young people* 

This freahness is, of course, the distinctive feature of Lhc books. Other claims 
by the publisher, that they "offer 50 per cent more mnLcrifll than the average 
reader for the same price” nnd that the "vocabulary control was as carefully 
maintained (a horrible example of educational jargon, thull] as that of any other 
known series,” may be examined—will be examined, never /car—by agents of 
rival publishers. The reviewer docs noL concern himself with these claims, but 
he asserts that here is a lot, and a varied lot, of new reading which is interesting 
to children of Grades VII and VIII and which in literary quality or authorial 
skill rises above the average stream of contemporary writing. 

The material is contemporary: this fact is at once the weakness mid the 
strength of the books: the weakness, because naturally iL precludes the older, 
"classic” literature, a goodly ratio of which should be found in basal readers; the 
strength because we can be certain that the material will come closer home to 
contemporary children, will make a more immediate impact and appeal. 

The material consists of both realistic reading matter and literature. The 
former deals with industry and business, science and nature, city scenes and 
primitive Life, biography and history—most of it written with skill and charm 
and some of it interesting, even exciting, The literature comprises stories of 
animals, Indians, Chinese, Eskimos, pioneer life, home life, and other favorite 
themes. The books contain much action, much adventure, not a few thrills, and 
no strictly "meditative" pieces, Most of the stories are brief, but each book has 
one or two long tales of fifty to a hundred pages. There is Little humor or non¬ 
sense, only twenty-five pages or so of poetry (all of it sheafed at the end of the 
volume), and, despite the claim of the publishers, almost no fantasy. Hence, 
while the content is good—much af it very good—and of interest to children, the 
hooks do not, in the opinion of this reviewer, constitute a well-rounded program. 
Probably the editor had no such design. 

The material is not organized by units, nor is there any discernible principle 
of arrangement or sequence. The arrangement may or may not be desirable, 
depending on the use made of the book. The editorial treatment, exercises, and 
"activities” seem neither better nor worse than those in other series—a state¬ 
ment which U not intended as fulsome flattery. 


These two books are recommended heartily as supplementary readers, espe¬ 
cially for retarded pupils and for pupils not normally interested in traditional 


readers. 

N&W York UmvERsm 


Walter Barnes 


*TheHooksheit; The AUack and Other Stories, pp, 704, $1,08; Too Many Bears and 
Oth&r Slories, pp, 736^ $i,o8, Compiled and edited by B. R. Buckingham. Boston 1 
Ginn & Co , 1936, 
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New dictionaries jor boys and girls, —The experienced staff of editors who 
produced Webster's New International Dictionary } Second Edition, have pre¬ 
pared a dictionary for children 1 which will probably rank second to none. The 
publication was written with the single object of making clear the correct mean¬ 
ing and use, and the correct spelling and pronunciation, of a selected vocabulary 
which comes within the range of reading of boys and girls beginning with the 
early elementary grades. 

The selected vocabulary of 38,500 words was determined on after an exhaus¬ 
tive and scientific study of quantities of printed matter which is actually read 
by elementary-school children The definitions are phrased clearly and accurate¬ 
ly and appear in large, clear type which can be easily read without eyestrain, 
These definitions have been subjected to tests in many schoolrooms in order to 
insure their suitability for children's use. Following the trend of simplified 
dictionaries, the entries are in one alphabetical list, This list includes abbrevia¬ 
tions, geographical names, biographical names, and words of foreign origin, 
The entries are set in large, heavy-face type, ready recognition thus being as¬ 
sured The material is presented in such a manner that there is no cause for 
conEusion. The part of speech is indicated in italics immediately after the word 
entry and pronunciation. Diacritics, pronunciation, and syllable division are 
indicated for all words Respelling is used when necessary as an aid to pro¬ 
nunciation, and phrases to illustrate the use or meaning of words are included 
where they may be helpful Wherever the meaning of a word can be made more 
clear by a picture, a picture is given More than sixteen hundred pictures ap¬ 
pear in the book. 

In addition to the small illustrations, there are eight plates of colored pic¬ 
tures. These show birds, butterflies, moths, fishes, flags, fruits, insects, precious 
and semiprecious stones, and wild flowers. The name of each object shown in 
these plates is printed directly beneath that object. This arrangement assures 
quicker identification and is simpler than having the legend at the bottom of 
the page. 

Another distinctive feature of this dictionary is the appearance of the com¬ 
mon abbreviations used in the book at the foot of every right-hand page, A key 
to the pronunciation symbols, with key words, is printed at the bottom of every 
left-hand page. 

All possible devices have been employed to make this book one that children 
can use independently. The gayly printed end papers showing familiar objects 
and characters from children's books add to its attractiveness. 

The large pages, about six and one-half by nine inches in size, permit the use 
of wide columns and make the book thin enough to be easily handled The 
volume is substantially bound in blue cloth with a pleasing cover design and is 
altogether a most satisfactory reference book for boys and girls at home as well 
as in school. 

1 Webster's Elementary Dictionary: A Dictionary for Boys and Girls Chicago, 
American Book Co,, 1935 Pp* xii-l-740 
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Another school dictionary 1 for young people which has recently appeared is 
designed for use in the elementary grades and junior high school This well- 
bound and attractive book contains more material Limn the Webster diction¬ 
ary. The vocabulary includes more than forty-six thousand terms. The word 
entries appear in one alphabetical list and in the large, clear type for which the 
Winston publications for young renders arc noted. The arrangement and the 
presentation of material in the dictionary proper follow the modern trend of 
school dictionaries. Many verbal and pictorial illustrations are employed to 
clarify Lhc meanings of words given. 

This book ditfersfrom other school dictionaries chiefly in its supplementary 
material The editors hold that, since the dictionary is a reference book, it is 
well to increase its scope so that it will be used frequently and thus promote the 
growtli of the dictionary Mbit. They have therefore included a concise atlas 
of the world, which contains nineteen colored maps showing the cities, towns, 
and physical features listed in the vocabulary. Most of the geographic entries 
in the alphabetical list refer the reader to a specific map Cor their location. In 
addition to the maps, the folia wing appendixes ace given: "Tables of Weights, 
Measures, and Standards"; "Foreign Monetary Units"; "Signs and Symbols 
Used in Writing, Printing, etc,"; “Signal Codes"; "The Presidents of the United 
States"; "States, Territories, and Cities of the United States"; and "Foreign 
Countries; Foreign Cities." Much of this added material will be interesting to 
child ten, but it appears in such fine type that Us usefulness is limited. The type 
is very dear, however. The maps are too small to be of great value to the young 
readers for whom a dictionary is usually the first reference book. The extra 
volume added by the atlas and the supplementary material increases the weight 
and size of the book, and whether these features increase its value greatly can 
be learned only by experimentation, 

Another device intended to be of value is the printed discussion on the back 
of each of the ten colored plates. In the opinion of the reviewer, this printed page 
detracts from the usefulness of the book. It gets In one's way and slows up 
progress when looking for a word; it is merely an innovation. Although the 
discussions are clear and interesting, they seem out of place in a dictionary, The 
ten discussions appear on the backs of the following colored plates: “Flags of 
the Leading Nations of the World," “Familiar Birds of the United States/ 1 
"Twelve Typical Dogs" “ Representative Domestic Animals," "Familiar Food 
and Game Fishes," "Common Wild Fiowers of the United States," "Twenty 
North American Insects "“Some of thcLargerWild Animals/ 1 "Solar Spectrum 
and Color Charts," and "Some of the Smaller Wild Animals." 

Evangeline Colburn 

1 The Whulon Simplified Dictionary fof Schools, Edited by Thomas Kite Brown, Jr., 
and William Dodge Lewis, Philadelphia! John C, Winston Co. T 1936, Pp, x+05°nnd 
19 maps, $i,2-S, 
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Teaching game techniques .—The problem of where best to teach techniques in 
the game period has always been a matter of conjecture to teachers of physical 
education Rodgers has contributed a satisfactory answer to this question 
through an investigation of three methods in the teaching of game techniques. 1 

The book reporting the investigation describes the experiment in detail. In 
a public-school program eight physical-education teachers of six hundred 
fifth- and sixth-grade boys and six classroom teachers of five hundred fifth-grade 
boys used the three methods. The groups were equated, and the three experi¬ 
mental methods were used in rotation The activities in which the experiment 
was conducted were soccer, volleyball, and playground baseball, The three fol¬ 
lowing experimental methods of teaching game techniques were applied by both 
physical-education and classroom teachers: (1) playing the game without prac¬ 
tice of any game techniques (no strategy taught and no skills practiced), (2) 
practicing isolated game techniques for go per cent of the class period and play¬ 
ing the game for only 10 per cent of the time, and (3) practicing the game tech¬ 
niques in relation to felt need for improving skill in those techniques while 
playing the game. 

Initial tests of skill and information were used in measuring the pupils* 
carry-over from past experiences in any team game. The purpose of the pro¬ 
cedure was to equate the groups before the experimental methods of teaching 
were presented. A final test was made at the close of each season in each skill 
to ascertain the amount of change produced by the experimental method of 
teaching. Pupil preference of the method resulting in the most fun was deter¬ 
mined by a questionnaire when the entire experiment was completed, The 
teachers also evaluated the three methods of teaching by means of a question¬ 
naire. 

The results of the investigation demonstrate that pupils achieve the greatest 
skill when taught by the third method, in which they practice game techniques 
in relation to the felt need for improvement while playing the game, Pupils also 
adjudged this method as the most fun, while teachers evaluated it as the most 
effective and efficient method in teaching game techniques. 

These results appear to reflect the familiar laws of learning and to indicate 
that the best method of teaching game techniques is equivalent to the best 
educational procedure involved in teaching. A helpful contribution in physical 
education would have been made if the study had been extended to determine 
the capacity to acquire skills in relation to the best method of teaching, It is 
probable that differences in intelligence and motor capacity would tempei the 
method considerably. Pure opinion would lead one to believe that pupils of the 

1 Elizabeth G Rodgers, An Experimental Investigation of the Teaching of Team 
Games A Study, Applied to the Elementary School Level, of Three Methods of Teach¬ 
ing Teachers College Contributions to Education, Nc 680. New York: Teachers Col¬ 
lege, Columbia Univeisity, 1936 Pp. vi+66. 
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lower Levels of intelligence would prefer to spend the time playing the game 
without indicating a fell need for skill improvement:. 

The value of the book is clear. Teachers of games should profit by this worth* 
while investigation. 

Iva lclake Spkow Howland 

BiVttle Creek. College 
Battle Ctjeek, Micickjan 


■Stguf/icuncfi of stunts mid tumbling in the field of physical education *—Bonnie 
fliul Donnie Cotlcral present a comprehensive and scholarly treatment in their 
book dealing with stunts and tumbling. 1 Moreover, their material is sLylcd in an 
interesting and readable fashion. The book is systematically divided. In Part I 
accurate and carefully compiled data concerning the history, teaching pro¬ 
cedures, function, and presentation of stunts and tumbling are discussed. The 
actual materials on stunts and tumbling ( arc painstakingly organized, explained, 
and presented in Part II. 

With the increased interest in, and emphasis on, stunts and tumbling in the 
recreation and physical-education programs today, the need is apparent for 
acquainting the leaders in these fields with necessary material, techniques, and 
procedures involved in the instruction of these activities, The authors deal with 
this need most competently. 

In the initial chapter a most interesting insight is given into the history and 
the development of tumbling. The held of physical activities is rich in tradition 
and history, and more research of the kind found in this book should be en¬ 
couraged. In the final analysis, such a study cannot help giving a keener ap¬ 
preciation for, and understanding of, these activities as they relate to the lives 
of peoples throughout the ages. In chapter il of this usable book the place ol 
physical education in the total education program of the individual is clearly 
indicated, and, with even greater emphasis, the place of stunts and tumbling in 
the physical-education program is shown, The authors stress the newer ideas 
concerning physical education rather thau providing exercises and training in 
technical skills. Teaching procedures, with suggestions which should pTove help¬ 
ful to the novice and to the expert, are considered in chapter iii. The practices 
and procedures advocated are those accepted by progressive and leading educa¬ 
tors, and the methods proposed for motivating this work arc exceptionally good, 
The succeeding chapter on "Organization ior Stunt and Tumbling Classes" ex¬ 
plains the advantages and the disadvantages of class alignments and the placing 
of equipment. The authors emphasize the necessity /or organizing the class into 
ability groups if the most satisfactory results are to accrue from this type of 
work. Chapter v discusses problems pertaining to the organization of material 
in relation to demands made on the individual, the number of performers, and 
the degree of difficulty of the exercise. An excellent analysis of activities is 

1 Bonnie and Donnie Cotteral, The Teaching of Slants and Tumbling New York: 
A S, Barnes & Co., Inc,, 1936. Pp. xvi+338, $3 00. 
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presented on the basis of the factors of agility, flexibility, balance, and strength. 
Such pertinent factors as safety, tumbling for girls, and supeivision of equip¬ 
ment are capably discussed in the chapter on supei vision The physical, the 
psychological, and the social characteristics of the work and their implications 
are treated most thoroughly. Certainly every teacher should be familiar with 
these aspects if a program of this kind is to be conducted intelligently. Chapters 
vii through x in Part II are devoted to the activities of stunts and tumbling. 
These are presented in progressive stages, as preliminary exercises, fundamental 
exercises, and combinations. The activities described and analyzed in fullest 
detail are illustrated with helpful drawings depicting coirect forms Probable 
difficulties which may be experienced in the execution of the various exercises 
are brought to the attention of the reader, with practical suggestions for correc¬ 
tion Perhaps a word of caution about the use of dives should have been included 
at this point. Novel stunt and tumbling games, relays, contests, and meets are 
suggested in the several subsequent chapters These types of activities should 
alleviate the possible monotony of routine exercises and act as motivating forces 
in developing this phase of the physical-education program, 

In short, this book is a veritable storehouse of rich, worth-while ideas and en¬ 
lightening suggestions which should prove to be pleasantly stimulating to the 
experienced teacher and amazingly practical and helpful to the teacher with 
little experience, The charts, sample score cards, complete bibliography, and 
usable index deserve more than the usual passing comment. To make use of 
these features will prove a pleasant privilege rather than an irksome task, This 
volume should, by all means, be included with other recent and outstanding 
books to supplement the well-rounded physical-education library in which tlic 
profession may justly find a great deal of satisfaction. 

Nelson S. Walke 

Teachers College, Columbia University 
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educational j&etofi and editorial Comment 


The Functional Value oe Curriculum Content 
There is a widespread, if not universally accepted, view that the 
instructional content and activities to which childten and young 
persons are introduced should he functional; there is perhaps equal 
acceptance of the view that children learn through doing, through 
some type of activity. When, however, different persons come to de¬ 
fine what is functional or what is activity, there are likely to be wide 
diSerences of opinion, There is, in fact, grave danger that these two 
terms may be so narrowly defined as altogether to exclude from the 
curriculum experiences of the highest educational value. In an edi¬ 
torial which appeared in the University of Michigan School of Edu¬ 
cation Bulletin, Professor 0. W. Stephenson calls attention force¬ 
fully to this danger. We quote the editorial in full. 

Some educators put such a narrow interpretation on the word “function" as it 
applies to the choice of subject matter to be taught in the schools that they 
seriously limit the educational experiences of their pupils, Apparently they act 
on the assumption that no subject matter really functions unless it causes 
observable changes in the attitudes and behavior of boys and girls that are 
immediate and socially desirable, or unless they can give this subject matter a 
practical application in their daily living, It is the belief of the writer that the 
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word should be given a much more inclusive interpretation, one which compre¬ 
hends subject matter that docs not necessarily cause changes which arc immedi¬ 
ately observable, that is not applied in the present living of pupils, and that 
cannot be measured in column inches, referred to horizontal and vertical 
co-ordinates, or statistically treated in terms of sigma and rho. 

If we accept as valid and achievable the general aims of education, and those 
of special subjects within the general held, v/c fire bound to put the broadest 
possible interpretation on the word, II these n\m cannot be made to function, 
why should leaders concern themselves with them? Why all the study, lengthy 
conferences, and patient labor in phrasing aims if some of them arc to be ignored 
by administrators, supervisors, curriculum-makers, and classroom teachers? 
Why, for example, have any "Goals of Public Education in Michigan 11 if four or 
five of these goals arc to be discarded as unattainable as soon as they arc read? 

These questions force upon us the more fundamental one: What subject 
matter does function in the lives of boys and girls? Our answer is that all subject 
matter a pupil studies functions in gome way or other, either for better or for 
worse, Thinking is not possible without some sort of change in the person who 
does the thinking. If the content in connection with which the thinking is done 
is of the right type, the accompanying change will be in the direction most 
educators would consider desirable. 

The main question to keep in mind when judging the worth of content is 
whether there arc inherent educational values in it, If there arc, iL cannot be 
rejected as useless, If by studying it a change for the better comes in a pupil's 
social attitudes, appreciations, ideals, habits, abilities, and skills, and if by so 
doing he acquires a body of knowledge which will be of use either in his present 
or future living, then that subject matter is not to be passed over as worthless. 

As far as achieving aims is concerned, some educators stem to think that, to 
be of value, subject matter must be directly related to or deal with the present, 
preferably with the immediate, environmental conditions of the pupil. If the 
content has to do with events of the remote past and they can see no direct 
connection between those events and present-day affairs, Llicy pass it by in 
favor of something they think is more functional. They do not seem to realize 
that time is not the essence of the matter when judging the value of content. 
When events took place or conditions existed makes little difference in the 
emotional reaction a child may experience or the choices he may set up as a 
result of his study. What really counts is effect —whether these reactions and 
choices result in changes for the better. 

According to some, a child does not experience life unless he lives it; he learns 
only by doing. With this we agree, But let U3 remember that he is living his 
life and is doing when in quiet contemplation in his classroom or when solving 
problems in a secluded retreat in a library quite as much as he is when flexing his 
biceps in the shop or going on an excursion to a museum, and the former experi¬ 
ences may be of far greater educational value than the latter. 

Content can be made to function and aims can be achieved without manual- 
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motor manipulations and muscular movements. An imaginary excursion with 
Socrates to the Agora and thence to his prison may produce a much more 
desirable effect than an actual trip to the city incinerator, garbage-disposal 
plant, or polling place in the seventh precinct, To reflect on the courage of 
Columbus may result in a change of far greater significance than one resulting 
from a visit to ft Citizens Conservation Camp. Certainly some of our aims in 
education may be achieved merely through contemplation and study without 
requiring pupils to move from their seats If they can be, then the subject 
matter with which the contemplation and study are done may properly be said 
to function 

Statistics or Education, 1930-34 

The statistical data contained in the following paragraphs are 
taken from “Statistics of State School Systems, 1933-34,'' which is 
chapter ii of the Biennial Survey of Education in the United States: 
* 93 2 ~34 (Office of Education Bulletin No. 2, 193$). 

For the four-year period 1930-34 the increase in the number of 
pupils enrolled in the public schools was 756,178, or 2.9 per cent. 
During the biennium 193 2-34, the rate oi increase of enrolments was 
much lower, the percentage of increase being only 0.6. From 1932 to 
1934 there was a decrease in enrolment in nineteen states, Enrolment 
by grades shows clearly the influence of the declining birth-rate. In 
1934 there were 434,067, or 10,5 per cent, fewer children in Grade I 
than in 1930, Since 1930 there has been a steady decrease in enrol¬ 
ment of each of the first five grades; in 1934 there were approxi¬ 
mately a half-million fewer children enrolled in the public elementary 
schools than in 1930. High-school enrolment continues to increase 
but at a slower rate; from 1930 to 1932 the percentage of increase 
was 16.8, while from 1932 to 1934 it was only 10.3. 

For the four-year period ending in 1934 the average annual sal¬ 
ary of teachers, principals, and supervisors decreased 13.6 per cent 
for the country as a whole. In several states the average salary was 
reduced by as much as 30 per cent. In 1934 the average annual sal¬ 
ary for this group was $1,227. 

The total revenue receipts for the public elementary and secondary 
schools in 1934 were 13.3 per cent less than in 1930. Within the 
four-year period 1930-34, 33 states have on an average assumed a 
greater relative responsibility for financing the schools. In 1930 
only 16.9 per cent of the revenue receipts came from states; in 1934 
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states were the source of 23.4 per cent of such receipts, In 1934 the 
schools in four states—Delaware, North Carolina, Texas, and West 
Virginia—were receiving more than half of their revenue from state 
appropriations or taxes, West Virginia is the only state in which no 
school revenues are derived from local school districts, 

Combining current expenses (including interest) and capital out¬ 
lay, the annual cost per pupil in average daily attendance in 1934 
was $76,22. This was $32.27, or 29.7 per ccnL, less than in 1930, 
In 1934, as in previous years, there was a marked variation among 
the states in cost per pupil in average daily attendance. Based on 
current expenses, including interest, the cost per pupil in 1934 
ranged from $24.50 in Mississippi to $137.69 in New York. 

It is evident that some progress has been made in school consoli¬ 
dation. In 1934 there were 4,903 fewer one-room schools than in 
1932, and 10,170 fewer than in 1930. In 1934, however, there were 
still 138,542 one-Toom school houses; one-room schoolhouses con¬ 
stituted 57 per cent of all schoolhouses. States having more than 
6,000 one-room buildings are as follows: Illinois, 9,990; Iowa, 9,215; 
Missouri, 7,296; New York, 7,251; Kansas, 7,167; Minnesota, 
6,765; Wisconsin, 6,579; Pennsylvania, 6,105; and Nebraska, 6,068, 
Approximately one-half, 49,2 per cent, of the pupils attending 
public day schools in this country attend rural schools. In 1934 
rural children, on the average, had an opportunity of attending 
school 160.8 days; the average length of the school term in cities was 
181,7 days. Although approximately half of the pupils attended rural 
schools, current expenses in city schools amounted to $967,577,382 
as compared with $547,952,816 in rural schools. The average an¬ 
nual salary of city teachers in 1934 was $1,735, and of rural teach¬ 
ers, $787. 

The Need of a Nation-wide Program of 
Education in Conservation 

In. the fertility of its soil, in the extent and the variety of its for¬ 
ests, in the quality of its climate, and in the richness of its mineral 
resources, that portion of the North American continent lying within 
the boundaries of the United States has been particularly favored by 
nature, favored more than any area of similar extent on the face of 
the earth. It was this very prodigality of nature from which, in 
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part, sprang what has been termed the “American dream”—the 
ideal of equality of opportunity, of economic well-being and secur¬ 
ity, the vision of a land in which those who tilled the soil would he 
the owners of it. From the earliest Colonial days in this country, 
man set about to “conquer nature,” to shape it to his will and con¬ 
venience, Not only was nature to be exploited, but each man was to 
do it in his own way and to his own ends, Any social restraint on 
the individual in the use of his land or of its resources would have 
been regarded as a mistaken principle of economy and an exercise 
of arbitrary power, t 

What have been the results? Millions of acres that should have 
remained in forests have been stripped of their timber and other 
millions that should have remained in grass have been given over to 
the plow. Unchecked by forest or grass, flood and dust storm take 
their toll and force thousands to turn to government for relief. Much 
has been learned about the science of agriculture, but soil depletion 
through rain and wind erosion has tended to offset all that science 
has contributed. For the decade ending in 1929 yield per acre for 
crops taken as a whole remained practically stationary, and the 
pasture lands probably declined. Agricultural experts estimate that 
“probably a third of the surface soil has been removed from one- 
fourth of the cultivated land of the United States*” Truly, nature 
will not be “conquered.” She is, in fact, an exacting mistress, and, 
though her sanctions may be long delayed, they are as inevitable as 
the rain and the wind. In a nation which not long ago regarded its 
public domain as inexhaustible for ages to come and in which a home¬ 
stead could be had for the taking, tenantry has come to be a national 
problem. As Aldo Leopold reminds us, “land despoliation has evict¬ 
ed nations and can on occasion do it again” (“The Conservation 
Ethic,” Journal of Forestry , XXXI [October, 1933], 635). 

Civilization depends on man's discovery of the ways of nature 
and on his success in organizing his institutions in harmony with 
those ways, Moreover, it is becoming increasingly clear that, where 
natural resources are concerned, whether of land or water, of forests 
or minerals, individual exploitation should give place to a measure of 
social control, 

President Roosevelt has recently submitted to Congress the re- 
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port of the Great Plains Commi Ltee, which bears the title The Future 
of the Great Plains. The area described includes portions of ten 
states and extends from the Rocky Mountains eastward to the 
prairies and from northern Texas to the Canadian border. The re¬ 
port makes it clear that the problem of the Great Plains is not mere¬ 
ly one of extending temporary relief to a courageous and energetic 
people who have been overtaken by disaster. The problem is much 
deeper; it involves the development of an agricultural economy 
which is adjusted to soil and climatic conditions of the Great Plains. 
By historic circumstance this area was populated in a period of high- 
cr-than-usual rainfall. It was only natural that the settlers should 
have developed a form of agricultural organization and methods of 
farming which had proved relatively successful in a more humid 
climate. In so doing, however, they disturbed the balance of na¬ 
ture; they failed to develop an economy adjusted to natural condi¬ 
tions, To establish such an economy is the problem of the Great 
Plains. It involves fundamentally different methods of land and 
water utilization, and it involves, too, the co-operation of national, 
state, and local governments. 

The first part of the report describes the general physical char¬ 
acteristics of the area; the second part deals with the use and misuse 
of lands and waters; and the third part defines a program of read¬ 
justment and development, The committee which prepared the re¬ 
port recognizes fully the part that education must play in any pro¬ 
gram of conservation. Its comment on this point is of such signifi¬ 
cance that we feel justified in quoting it at some length. 

Problem of educational adjustment—Over thirty-two million persons are 
enrolled In public and private elementary and secondary schools, colleges, and 
universities, and in public night, summer, part-time, and continuation schools 
of the nation. Because of a certain inertia, the more immediate use of such 
institutions in a conservation program calls for a redirection of attention in a 
few phases of their activities. The ultimate goal of such a program is a func¬ 
tional reorganization of these institutions to achieve a more realistic education 
in the social and economic problems of modern life, 

In order to employ educational institutions appropriately in cither a narrow 
or broad conservation program, oil the factors in organized education must be 
adapted to the purpose. Tt is hoped that the program will recognize the necessity 
for leavening the organization in every phase. Teacher training and teacher 
retraining must concern itself with conservation problems of both natural and 
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human resources. This, however, for many years "will be relatively ineffective 
unless concurrently there are appropriate revisions of curriculums, instructional 
and pupil work materials, textbooks, and such instruments as are commonly 
employed by teachers. Satisfactory utilization of the institutions of organized 
education in this program can only be achieved by hroad scale revision of 
procedures and instruments. 

Training of teachers .—Teachers in training must be reached with courses that 
both give a broader knowledge of pertinent fundamental sciences and a more 
realistic understanding of the problems of conservation in detail. The teacher- 
training institutions in the ten Great Plains states should at once, individually 
or collectively, give further attention to this problem. Their success in designing 
a program which would prepare teachers who in turn could appropriately teach 
conservation would no doubt give impetus to such training throughout the 
nation. 

A great proportion of the teachers now in service will not be involved again 
in any formal intensive training program. It is important, therefore, to plan a 
teacher retraining program in the Great Plains states. This retraining program 
might involve the use of county teachers' institutes where they still exist, 
county teachers' meetings, and other devices of in-service training such as the 
preparation and distribution of special teaching suggestions and bibliographies of 
educational materials for use by various age groups. All Smith-Hughes teachers 
in agriculture and in home economics could make use of such facilities; in fact 
they constitute a group which should be a strong factor in conservation educa¬ 
tion. 

Especially important is the development of an adequate system of supervision 
of instruction in the conservation of resources. Adequate supervision will go far 
in compensating for the deficiencies in training among those teachers who in the 
immediate future must be utilized for the desired instruction. 

Adapting scientific material to teaching purposes *—Some of the organizations 
which have been mentioned—governmental and non-governmental—have been 
active in conducting scientific experiments and in gathering scientific data on 
the various problems involved in the conservation of natural resources Any 
effective program of conservation education is definitely dependent upon the 
availability of materials which will have genuine scientific authenticity. 

Once such materials are at hand, it is obviously a responsibility of trained 
educators so to organize them that they may be made to serve in the immediate 
program of teaching appropriate action in the present crisis, and also in the long¬ 
term program of creating proper attitudes. Much of the material now available 
is of debatable educational value, not so much because of questionable authen¬ 
ticity of the technical content as because it has not been organized or dis¬ 
seminated in a form suitable for educational use, Material should be presented 
in simple understandable form, and the visual technique employed in every 
possible manner. The task of educators in co-operation with conservation 
experts in the immediate program is to reshape the existing materials to serve an 
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educational function by translating, co-ordinating, and directing specialized 
information so that it will reach existing agencies and institutions in forms more 
suitable for integration in courses of study, club action programs > open forum 
discussions; radiobroadcasts, motion picture presentations, dramas, classroom 
discussion units, and other educational approaches to the children and adults oi 
the nation. 

The new findings of research should be made available to teachers promptly 
and currendy. Scientists should not wait before publication until they have 
discovered all the facts bearing on a problem, if facts already discovered are of 
guiding significance* Conservation education must go on every clay, and the 
latest information should always be available to teachers. 

EDUCATION AND COMMUNITY MTE 

In many of our communities education has not had a direct relation to life 
itself. It too often has been & preparation for something rather than a growth in 
intellectual power and purposeful living. The school must become the com¬ 
munity as it thinks and acts. The school must lead the community to establish 
its own forward-moving policies and guide those policies through their applica¬ 
tion. There is envisioned a school which, as regards plant, would comprise the 
rightly ordered and efficiently operated agricultural, industrial, commercial, 
social, and residential elements of the community; a plant to which old and 
young would turn for guidance to experts, libraries, and laboratories, People of 
all ages would come into its center; those at its center would be constantly 
carrying their findings into every home and making them operative for more 
effective living. 

Health, wealth, conservation, and utilization of nntuml tcboutccs would be 
direct concerns of the school. The staff would consist of all those who could 
contribute in knowledge, skill, or attitude, making for the more effective co¬ 
ordination of community and individual living. The membership of this staff of 
necessity would include personnel from all agencies engaged in the land-use and 
conservation program of the community, including those who live on and use the 
land. In fact, through that powerful educational agency, “discussion groups/ 1 
the members of the community itself would become an essential element of the 
teaching staff. Finally, conservation would be broadened beyond its relation to 
natural resources and would embrace the conservation of all human values 
through the creation of a community which would utilize co-operatively all 
technical knowledge and would be a normal expansion nnd modification of our 
traditional democratic form of government. 

INTEGRATION 01? EDUCATIONAL EFFORTS 
It must be admitted, however, that co-ordination of efforts and programs of 
these out-of-school agencies has been lacking. The very existence of so many 
constructive educational influences in many out-of-school agencies which have 
not yet become a part of the in-school program is indicative that the public 
education system as it is now organized is too slow in including in its learning 
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program many of the vital problems of life. Inasmuch as the direction of any 
program of conservation education must consider the co-ordination of efforts to 
out-of-school agencies with the school programs in order to achieve effective 
results, it should be the goal of this direction so to relate education to communi¬ 
ty, county, state, regional, and national planning for the use of natural and 
human resources, that education becomes a process of learning by purposeful 
participation in the life of the community, and the life of the community be¬ 
comes, for all ages, a series of educational experiences. 

As has been indicated, many agencies are already engaged in such educa¬ 
tional work, and others not now so engaged are available The outstanding 
educational problem, therefore, is one of integrating the efforts of all such 
agencies into one co-ordinated intensive program, 

HEMOCHACV AND EDUCATION 

In a democracy, education is more fundamental even than legislation as a 
force directing rational progress. It is the basis of wise legislation, promotes 
general acceptance of legislative and administrative measures, and guides 
individuals to action along lines consistent with the requirements of the society 
of which they arc membeis. 

In view of the preceding discussion it is therefore an urgent need that those 
responsible for the direction of educational policy in each state, and those 
responsible for the direction of federal co-operation in education, should 
formulate promptly a nation-wide program of education in conservation, 
flexible in adaptability to regional need and especially intensive in the Gieat 
Plains area Emphasis on social anc] technical phases should be rationally 
apportioned Utilization of every formal and informal existing and potential 
educational agency should be provided for in the program. There should be 
included a subordinate program for training teachers of many specialized fields 
where and how conservation material may propeily and effectively be incor¬ 
porated into their instruction, Manuals of teaching mateiials should be prepared 
and published, and suitable textbooks be made available. To assure continuity 
of effort in this direction, and especially to assure well co-ordinated efforts, 
provision should be made for the proper organization of educational facilities 
and the unified direction of the program. 

Reports of conditions, causes, and recommended lines of action for solution 
of national problems remain but so much dead printed matter if not vitalized 
by some dynamic force. In a democracy the primary dynamic force is education, 
for the processes of democracy lequire common understanding and an inspired 
impulse among its citizens to action leading to ever}' commonly accepted 
objective. 

The Annual Report op tiie Superintendent op Schools 
op New York City 

In his recently published annual report, which bears the title 
All the Children , Superintendent Campbell not only presents to the 
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public an admirable account ol his stewardship but provides lor 
superintendents elsewhere an excellent illustration of the new type 
of school report. In clear, simple language attention is directed to 
some of the more important social changes which arc playing on the 
schooL from without, to the controlling purposes of the educational 
system, and to the methods and procedures employed in moving 
forward toward a solution of major problems. A striking feature of 
the report is the extensive use of excellent photographic illustrations. 

School administrators and teachers throughout the country will 
be especially interested in the experiment with the activity program 
which is being carried out in New York. An activity program has 
been introduced into sixty-four schools drawn from every type of 
community. After a period of years results achieved in these schools 
will be compared with results achieved in comparable schools of the 
more conventional type. An advisory committee, including mem¬ 
bers who are committed to the best procedures of the more formal 
type of instruction, has formulated comprehensive plans for evalu¬ 
ating the experiment. Some early mid tentative evaluations have 
already been attempted. Each experimental school made various 
studies, including investigations based on standardized achieve¬ 
ment tests. Results in reading, vocabulary, and composition are 
said to have been most gratifying. 

Adjusting the Report Card to Modern Practice 
Norma Gillett, of the Department of Elementary Education, 
Teachers College, University of Nebraska, has prepared for the 
Nebraska State Teachers’ Assocation a mimeographed bulletin en¬ 
titled “The Elementary School Report Card.” The first part of the 
bulletin contains a discussion of the function and purpose of the re¬ 
port card, The second part is devoted to an analysis of report cards 
now used in Nebraska schools. The third and last part presents 
conclusions and recommendations, among which the following are 
the most significant. 

i. The giving of definite glades, particularly in the form of percentages, is not 
recommended as the most desirable means of reporting on pupil progress. 
Grades are not scientifically determined, not objectively defined, and are ca¬ 
pable of varying interpretations, They tend to set up in the mind of the child a 
false conception of the total function of school life, When grades are per- 
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sistently discouraging to a child, or when they are so satisfactory that they tend 
to develop too much complacence, they may have harmful psychological effects, 

2. Ranking within the class deserves the same criticism as the foregoing 
item. Ranking is especially harmful for pupils who are not scholastically 
superior, because it emphasizes high grades at the expense of other equally 
desirable personal characteristics. There is some feeling that the child should 
be ranked according to his achievement in relation to his own ability, and not in 
comparison with the ability of other children 

3. A single grade in a field of subject matter which necessarily combines 
many skills and knowledges is an inadequate report of pupil achievement in that 
particular subject. Teacheis, pupils, and parents should be cognizant of the 
many factors which enter into success in any school subject or activity, for 
example, geography. 

4. The personal note to parents concerning pupil growth is recommended as 
the most comprehensive method of report. It implies comment on any or all 
phases of pupil development, physical, mental, emotional, or social. Its value 
lies in the individual appraisal of each child and in the close contact and co-oper¬ 
ation which it can establish with the home. Although most report cards do 
contain a printed message to parents, which is friendly in tone, it does not ac¬ 
complish the purpose of the personal communication between teacher and parent, 

5. Reports on character, citizenship, or personality traits should be listed on 
the card. They should be so stated that they are positive, rather than negative, 
in implication because of the possible bad effects of "bad marks" being held 
against the child. 

The listing of several character traits for comment is desirable, since this 
form of report calls attention of teachers, parents, and pupils to the larger scope 
of the school in developing and appraising the whole child as a social individual. 

6 The report card, as the systematic means of communication between the 
school and the home, can profitably, on the whole, take more cognizance of 
health factors as they affect both scholastic achievement and social growth. 

New Admission Requirements for Teachers 1 
Colleges in Pennsylvania 

The state teachers’ colleges of Pennsylvania have adopted new 
admission requirements, which emphasize such essential qualities as 
scholarship, personality, intelligence, stability, and social presence. 
The following statement describing the new regulations is quoted 
fiom Public Education) the monthly bulletin of the State Depart- 

1& 

ment of Public Instruction. 

The regulations for admission to the slate teachers' colleges of Pennsylvania 
require the applicant to appear at the college on days announced during the 
summer session. Following ls a statement of the general principles controlling 
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the new admission regulations. Enrolment is conditional until the applicant 
has met all the requirements set forth in tlic following five paragraphs: 

1, General scholarship as evidenced by graduation from an approved four- 
year secondary school or institution of equivalent grade as determined by the 
Credentials Division of the Department of Public Instruction and ranking in 
the upper half of the class at graduation. Candidates for admission who lack 
this rank at graduation will be required to lake an examination ns prescribed in 
the detailed standards lor admission. 

2, Integrity anti appropriate personality as shown by an estimate of second¬ 
ary-school officials of the candidates trustworthiness, honesty, truthfulness, 
initiative, industry, social adaptability, personal appearance, and sympathy. 

3, Health, phydcnl vigor, emotional stability, absence of physical defects 
that would interfere with the successful perfoimancc of the duties of n teacher 
and absence of predisposition toward Ill health aa determined by a medical 
examination at the college. Specific standards will be set up in the detailed 
requirements for admission. 

4, Normal iMligznu and satisfactory command of English as evidenced by 
ratings in standard tests. The tests to be used will be prescribed each year by 
the Board of Trustees and will be uniform for all stale teachers 1 colleges. 

A personal interview with particular attention to personality, speech 
habits, social presence ^ expressed interests of the applicant and promise of 
professional development. 

All new applicants must secure and have forwarded to the clean of instruction 
the following blanks before the personal interviews at the college: (1) applica¬ 
tion and personnel record to be filled in and forwarded to the college by the 
applicant; (2) preliminary medical and physical examination form to be filled in 
and foiwarded to the college by the family physician; (3) certificate of high- 
school graduation to be filled in and forwarded to the college by the secondary- 
school principal. 

All new applicants must arrange with the dean of instruction to fulfil in 
person at the college the following requirements: (1) a personal conference, 
(2) a medical examination, (3) a written examination if Llie applicant is in the 
lower half of the secondary-school graduating class. 

Who’s Who in This Issue 

Charles H, Jude, head of the Department of Education of the 
University of Chicago, Foster E, Grossnickle, professor of math¬ 
ematics at State Teachers College, Jersey City, New Jersey, Wil¬ 
liam C. Reayis, professor of education at the University of Chicago. 
William S. Gray, professor of education at the University of 
Chicago, Gertrude Hildreth, psychologist of Lincoln School of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Et.tseH. Martens, senior 
specialist in the education of exceptional children at the United 
States Office of Education. 



HOW SHALL THE ENRICHED CURRICULUM BE 
MADE SYSTEMATIC? 1 


CHARLES H JUDD 
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There are certain modem theories of education which seem to be 
unfavorable to any systematic instruction in the schools. The ad¬ 
vocates of these theories use harsh words when referring to the 
traditional school subjects. Of the conventional school practices, the 
one which irritates them perhaps more than any other is drill on the 
multiplication tables. They point out with great emphasis that the 
sequence of ideas which is set up when the mind couples 6 times 4 
with 6 times 5 and 6 times 6 is not a natural sequence and is there¬ 
fore useless and pernicious. In practical life, they say, the ideas 
expressed by the formula 6 times 4 appear without any connections 
whatsoever with the other ideas about 6. Six objects each costing 
four cents are the facts with which people are concerned in real life. 
It is concluded, therefore, that in education children should be intro¬ 
duced to 6 times 4 in the presence of situations which are practical— 
wholly different from those which make up the multiplication tables 
of 6's and 4's, 

Similarly, criticisms are launched against geography of the type 
which emphasizes political boundaries and products. There is no 
justification, the critics say, for committing to memory series of 
names of the products of different countries or boundaries of 
geographical areas. Such systematic ideas, it is asserted, are barren 
and unproductive for the ordinary individual and should give place 
to interesting ideas about rainfall, fertility of the soil, and resulting 
human prosperity, 

Some who are opposed less to system than to the conventional 
school subjects favor new methods of dealing with intellectual 
materials because the divisions between the lines of information 

1 Address delivered on February 53, 1937, at the meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Education Association 

<>53 
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dealt with in the schools arc artificial. For example, they say that it 
is unfortunate that the narrative of history is studied out of one book 
and rehearsed in one class while the geographical facts about routes 
of migration and barriers to human progress are studied out of 
another book and dealt with in another class. The rational pro¬ 
cedure, they say, is to combine all that is now classified as history 
and geography into a new, stimulating social study. 

The reorganization of the curriculum through the combination of 
two or more subjects appeals to anyone who considers the urgency 
which modem civilization has created for crowding as much into 
school programs of instruction as it is possible to include. The dis¬ 
coveries of science, the development of new plans of government, 
and the growing complexity of industry and commerce have thrown 
on education a heavy burden. The utmost economy is necessary if 
the individual is to be equipped with the knowledge which he needs 
to guide him in the new world of present-day civilization. It sub¬ 
jects of instruction which engage the attention of learners as separate 
trains of ideas can be interwoven inLo a single pattern of associated 
ideas, the resulting economy of mental energy will greatly facilitate 
individual mastery of that which must be learned. 

The movement to reorganize subjects of instruction by combining 
them is afEecting the curriculum of the colleges even more than it is 
affecting the curriculum of the lower schools. The so-called "general 
survey,” or "orientation,” courses are drawing their materials from 
whole groups of subjects. The general survey course in the social 
sciences, for example, aims to bring together the findings and 
general principles of economics, sociology, and political science and 
sometimes in addition some of the facts ordinarily treated in anthro¬ 
pology, institutional history, and geography. 

There is, on the other hand, a disposition in many quarters to 
resist the breaking-down of the boundaries between subjects of 
instruction. Scholarship, it is contended by the defenders of the 
present special subjects, depends on concentration on narrow lines of 
specialization. If one is really to master geography or economics, 
one must follow persistently one line of coherent thought, one single 
type of intellectual associations. 

The daslr between those who favor the conventional subjects and 
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those who would replace them with less systematic or differently 
organized plans of instruction has become acute. Many schools have 
been thrown into a state of chaos. They have given up the old 
program of studies and do not know how to arrange the new pro¬ 
gram. It is not easily possible to compose the conflict. An attempt 
may perhaps begin most promisingly by considering at some length 
the psychology of the school subjects. When one analyzes the con¬ 
tentions of even the most radical reformers, one finds that these 
reformers are not abandoning all system in their programs of 
instruction. They are merely changing from one set of associations 
to another. I believe that there is no one who would for a moment 
deny that knowledge is developed in every individual through 
association of ideas. Indeed, every writer on psychology from Aris¬ 
totle down to the author of the latest textbook on the subject and 
every writer on education, at least every writer since Herb art, has 
pointed out that the mental life of an individual expands through 
the development of chains of associated or connected ideas, Aris¬ 
totle formulated certain laws of memory which modem psychologists 
have called “laws of association.” Herbart called them “laws of 
apperception.” These can be readily illustrated from everyday 
experiences. One meets a stranger and hears his name pronounced. 
Face and name are associated under the law which Aristotle called 
the “law of contiguity.” The two ideas, having been together in 
consciousness, are so associated that the appearance of one at a 
later date will serve to call up the other. 

There are other kinds of association, such as association through 
similarity. One person looks like another. The result is that the 
mind of an observer relates the two although they have never been 
together in real life. Association through similarity is in a sense a 
higher form of mental combination than association through con¬ 
tiguity because in cases of contiguity the association is, so to speak, 
forced on the mind of the observer by external impressions while in 
association through similarity there is a kind of inner comparison. 
The mind is active in setting up a new associative connection. To 
use the classic illustration, when Newton discovered that the same 
law of gravitation operates in drawing a falling apple toward the 
center of the earth and in holding the moon in its orbit, he showed a 
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higher power of association in that particular field than any man had 
ever shown before. lie saw similarity in the two phenomena, but, in 
so doing, he exhibited the highest type of intellectual penetration. 
The law of association was indeed exemplified, but experience was 
extended through inner forces rather than through contiguity of 
external impressions. 

Another general fact about association of ideas, the understanding 
of which will carry us further in the treatment of our present theme, 
is that there are some associations which arc fruitful for individual 
thinking and there are others which arc not. I suppose that every¬ 
one has his bad spots in the multiplication tables. If a personal 
illustration is permissible, I may confess that 54 and $G got them¬ 
selves badly mixed somewhere in my youthful experience. I know 
perfectly well that one of these bothersome numbers is and should be 
associated with 7 times 8 and the other with 6 times 9. It I am given 
a little time, I can multiply the numbers quite correctly. I have an 
undisturbed memory of the fact that 8 times 8 makes 64. I can now 
perform a simple process of subtraction and say with assurance 
which of the two numbers, 54 or 56, attaches to 7 times 8, Similarly, 

I have a personal device for clearing up 54. The trouble in my case 
is that somewhere in the past the wires of association were tangled 
and I am compelled to untangle them whenever I find it desirable 
to be exact. I can land in the middle of the 50*5 without hesitation, 
but I have to be cautious about the side of SS on which I land. 

There are all kinds of cases in which difficulties arise from tangled 
associations. The ei and is combinations in such words as "receive” 
and "believe” confuse some people. There are also cases in which 
associations help to avoid difficulties. I may perhaps with propriety 
contribute another personal experience. I recall vividly the comfort 
which one of my teachers provided me in one of the early grades 
when I was having trouble with two words that are pronounced 
alike, "peace” and “piece.” She told me that it is easy to spell 
"piece” if one associates the first three letters of the word with the 
easy and readily related word "pie.” My teacher was appealing to 
a fundamental law of her pupil’s mind. I am quite certain that, 
among the numerous innovations which I have introduced into 
English orthography since the day I set up that particular associa- 
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tion, there has never been a single departure from the straight and 
narrow path with respect to the spelling of “piece. 1 ’ 

I am sure that those who are opposed to the conventional school 
subjects have the same respect for the laws of association that those 
have who are most devoted to the multiplication tables and conven¬ 
tional geography and history. The disagreement which has arisen 
is with respect to the kinds of associations of ideas which children 
should cultivate. Is it better to learn number combinations through 
experiences of buying and selling and through experiences of measur¬ 
ing or through arithmetical drill? 

The contrast of views here under discussion is important because 
systems of thinking are based on associations. A system of ideas is a 
more or less compact and interrelated series of associations of a 
fairly uniform type. Illustrations will be helpful in showing what 
systems of ideas are like* Some systems of ideas are not commonly 
recognized as such but are persistent and controlling. They illustrate 
strikingly the tendency of the mind to combine like experiences. 
Thus, there are grammatical associations which develop into 
systems- For example, the past tenses of most verbs are alike in 
form. All verbs have their primary meaning in the present tense: I 
walk, you walk; I reach, you reach; I carry, you carry, If any one of 
the verbs mentioned is thought of as expressing an act in past time, 
a train of associations is set up which modifies the form of the 
expressive word by adding the ending ed. We cannot easily detach 
ourselves from the association of ed with the verbs mentioned when¬ 
ever experience reaches backward: I walked, you walked; I reached, 
you reached; I carried, you carried. There are other dominating 
grammatical associations. Whenever one is in the attitude of think¬ 
ing about ownership, one attaches an s to the noun. 

To be sure, grammar is not absolutely systematic. There are 
ancient verb forms which have come down from antiquity that do 
not take on the ed association. The grammarians somewhat humor¬ 
ously call them “strong verbs.” The strong verbs have a history of 
their own, which we cannot here study in detail. Suffice it for our 
purposes to say that a strong verb resists the associative tendency to 
add ed when one is in the attitude of looking backward. If we obey 
the demands of strong verbs, we “went” instead of “goed,” and we 
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"bought” rather than “buycd.” Interestingly enough, many a child 
tends to be systematic and says that he “goed" somewhere or 
"buycd” something. It then becomes the duty of the older members 
of society to reinforce the strong verb and to insist, in the interests 
of historical Lradilion, that the strong verb be allowed to retain Its 
peculiar identity outside the cd system. 

While grammar is only partly systematic, there are areas of 
intellectual effort where departures from a system arc strenuously 
resisted by society, For example, society tolerates no "strong” or 
irregular examples of counting. It is indeed true that, when little 
children first use the number names, they lake liberties with them, 
especially with their order, They often count “one, two, three, five, 
seven, six, four, ten.” It is only our tolerant attitude toward infant 
inexperience that permits us to say in such a case that the child is 
counting. There is for all persons beyond Llic earliest years one and 
only one associative system of number names. The system is 
absolute, imperious, and dominating. Six comes after five and before 
seven. Out of its associative order, six is a dangerous hazard. 

Modern society has had to set up dominating systems of experi¬ 
ence in order to make possible safe community life. For example, in 
this country the law requires users of the highways to keep to the 
right. Individuals become so habituated to obeying the law that 
keeping to the right becomes a part of their inner nervous organiza¬ 
tion. The system is an external system developed by society, but it 
becomes a part of the personal experience of every normal in¬ 
dividual. 

There are systems of experience which must be described as harm¬ 
ful. For example, there are systems of national hatred that have 
been built up and transmitted by older generations to younger, 
There are systems of class hatred which need no detailed illustration 
to be dearly in the minds of all of us, There are social systems which 
are not harmful but are so wholly artificial that only a careful study 
of history makes them intelligible. For example, the monetary 
system is intelligible only when one studies its origin in primitive 
forms of exchange, We have to recognize the artificial character oi 
this system when we introduce children to it, and now and then in 
periods of inflation and devaluation we realize the man-made 
character of the system. 
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However artificial social systems are, there is one fact about them 
which should never be overlooked—they grow out of the funda¬ 
mental nature of human experience. Associations group themselves 
into systems. The mind of man stores up experiences in associative 
chains, and these chains become systems. There is no unattached, 
unassociated idea; in other words, there is no idea which is not a part 
of some mental system. 

The problem which must be solved by education is not that of 
changing the laws of the mind but rather that of producing, if 
possible, useful and wholesome systems of ideas. No one can defend 
a theory of education which does not recognize the natural, indeed 
inevitable, necessity of some kind of organization of mental life. 
When the most extreme advocates of new plans of education declare 
that the conventional school subjects should be discarded, they are 
not attempting, if they are at all intelligent, to run counter to the 
laws of association. They are merely arguing for systems of associa¬ 
tions which seem to them to be more fruitful and defensible than the 
systems now taught in the schools. 

One may venture, I think, to express the views of the radical 
opponents of the conventional school subjects as follows: Children 
in schools will develop naturally and with the least waste of effort if 
they take the facts of life as they come and build up their ideas into 
inclusive systems in which experiences and the explanations of these 
experiences are arranged in the order of practical life rather than in 
the artificial order dictated by traditional school subjects. 

Before accepting this plausible theory of education, we should, I 
believe, consider certain psychological principles which are no less 
valid than the laws of association. There is a familiar fact of mental 
life, which anyone can verify by observing his own experience, 
described by the psychologists in the statement that the span of an 
individual's attention is limited, Nature has emphasized the ad¬ 
vantages of a limited span of attention by so constructing the human 
eye that the area of clear vision is sharply circumscribed. As I read 
this paper, there are coming to my eyes images of the walls of this 
room and images of people and objects which are only remotely 
related to the particular task on which I must concentrate, namely, 
the task of reading the words before me, A large area of my field of 
vision is quite nebulous and vague, while in the narrow limits of clear 
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vision arc certain conspicuous items which arc raised to a level of 
vividness in my consciousness that makes them lor the moment the 
major objects o£ my thought and behavior. The outlying parts of 
my field of vision serve a useful purpose. They would cause a shift 
in my attention if a disturbance should arise which would make 
reading less essential than it now is for the purposes of my life, 
Another illustration of the limited span of attention is seen in the 
fact that) when one is listening to a discourse or is occupied in 
reading an exciting story, the noises which continually arise in the 
environment are neglected, One could multiply illustrations without 
limit. i 

li one applies what has been said about the span of attention to 
school work, one begins to realize why it would be difficult, for ex¬ 
ample, to study at one and the same time so complex a scries of 
facts as the histories at a given period of ail the different countries. 
While one is thinking about what happened in the United States in 
the year 1860, one has only a vague peripheral vision, or no vision at 
all, of what was going on contemporaneously in Turkey or China. 
One can, it is true, think of the United States and then shift the 
center of attention to other parts of the world. The successive clear 
visions can fortunately be kept in memory, and the mind can, if it is 
very active, combine into a kind of coherent and more or less com¬ 
prehensive panorama the images which come one by one. There is, 
however, always a point where the law of diminishing returns begins 
to assert itself. Too strenuous efforts to secure comprehensiveness 
result in lack of adequate concentration on particular items and 
produce a fatal blurring of experiences. 

The point which is here being stressed is of great significance for 
education because broad comprehensiveness is especially difficult for 
immature minds. The individual thoroughly trained in a certain 
field can look from point to point and in a sweeping series of glances 
apprehend successively many items and at the same time note the 
relations between these items. The beginner in any study must 
move more slowly and must concentrate longer on each particular 
item. He holds in mind complex groups of facts with great difficulty. 
One of the most important functions of education is to develop 
breadth in systems of experience, but comprehensive systems of 
ideas are built up by first constructing comparatively simple systems, 
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The teacher aware of the limitations of attention and of the de¬ 
sirability of cultivating comprehensiveness of thinking finds that one 
of his most delicate tasks is the maintenance of a proper balance 
between concentration on items of knowledge and development of 
breadth of experience. The formula which should be adopted is easy 
to expiess in words but difficult to apply in practice. It can be stated 
somewhat as follows: Begin with young pupils and require, first, 
concentration. Proceed, then, to develop broader and broader com¬ 
binations of ideas. 

Perhaps the difficulty of applying this formula can be best illus¬ 
trated by referring to present-day instruction in the natural sciences, 
The natural-science textbooks are full of facts. These facts may be 
described as the results of science, When presented in serial order, 
these facts reveal to the mind which is prepared to recognize rela¬ 
tions the continuity of scientific understanding. To the pupil in 
the high school confronted with fact after fact, the task of sheer con¬ 
centration on successive items is so exacting that there is no mental 
energy left for the apprehension of relations, Science-teaching in the 
schools of this country is often nothing but a hasty review of succes¬ 
sive, unrelated facts. 

The same charge can be made of the teaching of other subjects. 
Rhetoric in the high schools is often a series of rules, To the mature 
individual who really understands the nature oi language, rhetoric 
becomes a statement of fundamental laws all of which fit together 
into a consistent scheme. Pupils often have difficulty in sympathiz¬ 
ing with the enthusiasm of their teachers for their specialties. 
Enthusiasm is a product of comprehension of relations and comes 
only when intellectual maturity has been achieved. To one who does 
not grasp the relationships which make up a given intellectual 
scheme, there is no ground for enthusiasm—hardly ground for 
tolerance. 

So important is the principle of limitation of demands on attention 
in determining the procedures which the schools should adopt that 
we may well take up two examples of such limitation drawn from 
ordinary life. When one first attempts to drive an automobile, one 
has an oversupply of expeiiences. One has hands and feet, one sees 
and feels the steering wheel and the pedals. One is aware of the 
pavement, of trees, of telegraph poles, and of cars on the highway. 
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The wise instructor in auLomobile-d riving tries to simplify the 
situation by taking his pupil out oil some wide, little-traveled road 
and by calling attention one by one to the adjustments involved in 
driving. 

Another illustration can be found in a novice's efforts to swim, 
One never realizes how much experience a body of water can afford 
until one is immersed in it and is bewildered in the effort to move in 
appropriate co-ordination one's arms and legs, which suddenly 
seem to he altogether unmanageable. 

Education can learn from the experiences described in the pre¬ 
ceding paragraphs and from thousands of others that systems of 
experience must at first be simple if they arc to be mastered. It is 
simpler, when one is thinking about number relations, to build up a 
system of number ideas all of the same general type than it is to 
think sequentially of number, tools, boards, and furniture. It is 
easier, when one is thinking about cities situated on harbors, to 
continue to study geography than it is to plunge at once into the 
consideration of wars and dynasties. 

The conventional school subjects arc comparatively simple 
systems of like ideas. They have found their places in the scheme of 
education because they make sequential thinking by novices easy. 
Conventional subjects are sometimes open to the criticism that they 
make life seem too simple because they deal at any one time with 
only one abstract phase of life. Life involves geography, but it also 
involves arithmetic and language. The school is a place where Lhe 
complexities of life are taken up one after another rather than in the 
total patterns in which life presents them. 

Do the foregoing statements lead to the conclusion that there 
should be no combined courses or general survey courses? I believe 
not. On the contrary, there is in everything that has been said the 
strangest implication that general survey courses are the best 
courses which can be offered to young people as soon as their span of 
attention has been developed to the point where they will not be 
confused by an assemblage of somewhat diverse ideas. General 
survey courses emphasize relations, It can safely be prophesied that 
the high schools will have more of them in the future than they have 
had in the past. General mathematics will come in this country, as 
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it has in Europe. General language will replace the smattering in 
single foreign languages which has been one of the chief defects of 
high-school education. General science will ultimately survive in 
spite of the opposition of extreme advocates of specialization. All 
the trends in secondary education are in. the direction of general, 
synthetic teaching. Whether general survey courses can properly be 
developed in the elementary-school grades is a question which can 
be answered only on the basis of actual experimentation. Already 
geography is taking on in the lower grades the form and character of 
a synthetic study in which the relations of man to his physical en¬ 
vironment are treated on an extensive scale, Arithmetic has always 
been something of a general survey course. This fact has frequently 
been overlooked. Arithmetic has included insurance, commercial 
relations, constructive geometry, and other topics. The trouble has 
been that little or no effort has been made to cultivate in the minds 
of pupils any knowledge of insurance and the other fields of expe¬ 
rience related to number. The complex system of ideas has been 
present. It has not been intelligently taught. 

There is a long road ahead before the schools will reach the goal of 
a well-organized curriculum including all that pupils ought to learn. 
At the present time the habit of teachers is to add subjects to the 
conventional series rather than to undertake the strenuous task of 
fitting together in new systems of instructional materials the ideas 
which modern civilization makes it desirable for children to learn. 
Reorganization is necessary oil an extensive scale if economy and 
comprehensiveness are to characterize school work. There must be 
insight into the nature of immature minds and recognition of the 
advantages of concentration on the one hand and of breadth of 
experience on the other hand. 

One of the strongest motives for reorganization of the curriculum 
is the necessity which everyone recognizes of finding some way of 
injecting into the school program a large body of new material which 
will produce in pupils what may be called “social-inindedness.” 
There must be reconstruction of teaching not by adding to the 
present program of studies a new course in civics but by socializing 
everything that is taught. In arithmetic, for example, ways must be 
found of making pupils competent in calculation and at the same 
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time aware of the social importance of precision. In language- 
teaching, ways must be found of cultivating in pupils correct and 
forcible expression and at the same time of leading them to appre¬ 
ciate the social heritage which has been handed down to them in a 
highly developed language. 

In the light of what has been said, let us consider seriously the 
contention of the reformers that the materials of instruction must 
be drawn from the lives of children and must be related directly to 
their commonplace experiences. The so-called "activity program" 
and the project method take up daily experiences in the order in 
which they arise. The child-centeted school begins with the interests 
and abilities of the children, not with selected and organized systems 
of ideas. It is difficult to evaluate the theories of the radical re¬ 
formers because these theories are seldom, if ever, fully adopted 
and put into actual operation in schools. 

When one sees children active under the guidance of a thoroughly 
competent teacher who understands the subtle arL of leading without 
ostentatious emphasis on the authority of superior intelligence, one 
is in favor of stimulating activity and of centering the whole program 
on the progress of the pupils. When, on the other hand, one sees 
aimless running hither and thither and the petulant impatience of 
spoiled children who have never been trained in systematic con¬ 
centration on any system of ideas, one is tempted to suppress 
activity and to administer with emphasis and, if necessary, with 
physical accompaniments the requirement of definite adherence 
to limited ranges of intellectual effort. The antithesis is not, I 
believe, between activity on the one hand and system on the other 
or between artificial drill on abstractions and unlimited concession 
to childish caprice. The antithesis is between wise guidance of 
immature minds and complacence with accidental chains of unar¬ 
ranged associations. 

I take it that the most extreme advocates of a new program for the 
schools in which all the conventional subjects are abandoned agree 
with the rest of us that in the long run. every individual should 
write a legible hand and should be able to count and to read. I 
suppose that all agree that everyone should use the English language 
with force and clearness. The agreements in these cases are with 
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respect to ends The only disagreements are with respect to methods 
of reaching the ends recognized as desirable. 

As I study psychology, I am impressed with the fact that the 
human mind is endowed with one virtue which makes it independent 
of the accidents of ordinary experience. The mind is capable of 
orderly arrangement of the images that are brought into it by the 
senses. When the mind deals, for example, with the multitudinous 
facts of space, it penetrates beyond the variations in size and materi¬ 
als and arranges forms under such orderly categories as triangles 
and rectangles. When it deals with the animal kingdom, it is not 
limited to the kind of activity which Adam is reported to have per¬ 
formed when he gave each animal a name. The scientist has de¬ 
veloped through long study the insight which leads him to classify 
animals as vertebrates or invertebrates. When he has arrived at a 
scheme of classification and has pursued his studies further, the 
varieties of animal life all fall for man’s thinking into an orderly 
procession. This rearrangement of the animal world could never 
have been achieved if the mind had not detached itself from practical 
experiences and concentrated on like systems of ideas, 

The kind of arranging of the world which is illustrated in the 
examples cited is not the result of the thinking of one individual. 
Long generations of men have tried one method and another of 
arranging experiences. Some of the early methods were satisfactory 
within limits but broke down when experiences expanded. Today we 
are able to employ certain schemes of classification which have been 
refined by the long, co-operative labor of many generations. These 
schemes of classification are the conventional subjects taught in the 
schools. They would hardly be reached even in their rudiments by 
the individual if he were left to Ills own unaided devices. They are 
mature schemes which have proved useful by serving many genera¬ 
tions in their efforts to comprehend experiences that on first contact 
seem to be hopelessly chaotic. 

I take it that no one wants to throw away the advantages of co¬ 
operative thinking. I cannot help concluding that in their senti¬ 
mental enthusiasm for the personalities of little children many 
theorists have been less impressed than they should be by the value 
of the accumulated intellectual capital of the race. I do not suppose 
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that the most articulate advocate of the activity program will ever 
go so far as to insist that each child build himself the house in which 
he is to live. A house built by one’s ciders is material capital which 
is handed down and is gladly and properly accepted by the indi¬ 
vidual. I do not suppose that bridges are to be torn down so that 
each generation may come to appreciate the difficulties of fording 
streams, Bridges are forms of material social capital. Children will 
for better or for worse use money and will submit themselves to the 
control of government. Why, if all these dependencies of children 
on the race are valid, should one deny children the right and even 
the duty to adopt the orderly mental arrangements that the race 
has given to the experiences of life? Arithmetic is orderly. Buying 
and selling, measuring, and dividing one’s possessions are orderly 
only when they fit into a scheme of thinking which at first seems 
artificial. 

One must, of course, be on one’s guard against the danger which I 
suppose is the real cause of the phobia from which certain modern 
critics of school subjects are suffering. One must not become so 
absorbed in abstract, orderly schemes of thinking that one fails to 
use them in real living. Zoology was not developed for its own sake; 
nor was arithmetic or the English language. The formula of educa¬ 
tion that issues from the view which this paper is defending is that 
children should be helped to arrange and organize their experiences 
as early and as economically as possible, Children’s life-experiences 
are indeed the materials on which their minds operaLc, but there is 
no justification for the assumption that experiences are the sources 
of the most useful schemes of classification and treatment of ex¬ 
perience, Instead of putting children’s experiences and activities at 
the center of the school program, the educational formula which I 
am advocating treats children’s experiences as raw materials to be 
arranged in systematic order, the means of the arrangement to be 
derived from the intellectual capital of the race. 

I see no reason why many different theories of education cannot be 
reconciled on the platform which this paper has attempted to erect. 
Let the extreme advocate of the activity program experiment. The 
only demand that we shall make on him is that he show definitely 
and clearly that his pupils are capable in Lhc end of systematic, 
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ordeily thinking. The demand imposed on the advocate of the con¬ 
ventional subjects is the converse: His pupils must be able to 
utilize in the intelligent management of their practical lives the 
systems of thinking which they acquired in the schools. 

To one who is not an adherent of the extreme theory that the 
school should be child-centered or of the extreme theory that school 
work should be primarily drill on abstract sets of ideas, it seems as 
though a rational program of studies could be easily developed by a 
group of educators who are willing to stop discussing their antago¬ 
nisms and devote themselves to the reconstruction of the curriculum 
on the basis of a study of psychology and of the intellectual heritage 
handed down by the race. 



AN EXPERIMENT WITH TWO METHODS OF 
ESTIMATION 01 ' THE QUOTIENT 


FOSTER K. (iROSSNlC’KLE 
Slnlc Teachers College, Jersey t iiy, New Jersey 

It is well known that there art; many \vays to estimate the quotient 
in long division when the divisor is a two-figure number. In a former 
article 1 the writer showed that ten methods for estimating the 
quotient arc used in textbooks in arithmetic and that many in¬ 
dividual methods for finding the quoticnL figure are also used by 
adults. In the study cited it was found that the “apparent method’' 
is the method most widely used by students in teacher-training 
schools, although the number of teachers of mathematics in the 
schools sampled who preferred the apparent method was much 
less than the number who preferred the incroasc-by-one method. 
In the apparent method the tens’ figure of a two-figure divisor 
remains unchanged in estimation of the quoticnL figure regardless of 
the value of the units’ figure. In the incrcase-by-one method the 
tens’ figure of the divisor is not changed when the units’ figure is 5 or 
less, buL, when the units’ figure is 6 or more, the Lens’ figure is 
increased by one, 

Although many methods ace employed for finding the quotient 
figure, no published experimental evidence is available to justify one 
method in preference to another. 

In order to determine whether there is any advantage in using the 
apparent method rather than the increasc-by-one method or vice 
versa, the writer during the year 1934-35 conducted an experiment 
in two school centers near Jersey City, These two school centers 
offer about the same type of educational program, as measured by 
the ratio of expenditures to the average daily attendance for the 
year considered, namely, $95 and $101, respectively. As these two 

1 Foster E. Gtossnickle, ''Methods o( Estimating the Quotient, uv Long Division 
Used by Tcnchcr-training Students,” Elementary School Journal, XXXV (Fcbumry, 
i 93 S)» 448-53. 
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municipalities have about the same populations, it was convenient 
to use about the same number of subjects for each of two groups of 
fourth-grade pupils. In one group 216 pupils were available for 
experimental purposes; in the other group, 233 pupils. The pupils in 
each group were taught by seven teachers. No attempt was made to 
equate the teachers because of the minor part that the teacher was 
to play in the experiment. 

The courses of study in these two school centers provide that 
division with a one-figure divisor be taught in the first half of Grade 
IV, and division with a two-figure divisor in the second half of the 
grade. In order to make sure that each group would attain about the 
same accomplishment in division with a one-figure divisor, the 
writer supervised the teaching of the subject, beginning the first 
week in October. At the beginning of each week every pupil in this 
study was supplied with all practice exercises for the week. The 
class teacher distributed the practice exercises, and both pupils and 
teacher then read the instructions. At the end of the week the 
exercises were collected and scored under the writer’s supervision. 

EQUATING THE TWO GROUPS 

In the school center in which the ratio of expenditures to the 
average daily attendance was $95, the apparent method was taught; 
in the other school, the incrcase-by-one method. The pupils used in 
this investigation were equated according to intelligence quotient 
and ability with the one hundred basic facts in subtraction, with the 
ninety basic facts in multiplication, 1 with the ninety even facts in 
division, and with the use of a one-figure divisor in long division. In 
each case a pupil’s score in one group was paired with a correspond¬ 
ing score in the other group. When an intelligence quotient in one 
group was matched with a corresponding quotient in the other, the 
exact value could not always be obtained, but the ratings were close. 
The intelligence quotient was found by the use of the National 
Intelligence Test, Scale A. The mean scores of the groups on the 
matching criteria used are shown in Table I. 

1 There arc some textbooks In arithmetic which refer to one hunched basic facts in 
multiplication. The reason for selecting ninety is shown in a former article. Foster E. 
Grossmcklc, "Still Moie Ado about Zero / 1 Elementary School Journal, XXXIII (Janu¬ 
ary* 1 933)1 35 8 ~ 6 4 - 
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PROCEDURES OF Tll)5 EXPERIMENT 
The work with a Lwo-ligure divisor began on February 5,1935, and 
was conlimied until June 4, 1935, a total ot seventy-six teaching 
days- As in the case with one-figure divisors, all the practice exer¬ 
cises were supplied by the writer. The practice material, with suit¬ 
able instructions, was delivered to each teacher at the beginning of 
the school week. At the end of the week these papers were collected 
ancl scored under the writer's direction and were then returned to the 

TAUt.K I 

Mean Scores on Matching Criteria 01- liquated groups Taught 
To use Apparent Method and increase-rv-onk Method 
of Estimating Long-Division quotient 
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pupils, together with new practice material [or the week following. 
Every week the correction by the pupils of the scored errors and the 
accomplishment of the new work required about three or four periods 
of thirty-eight minutes each. The remaining period or periods were 
used by the teacher for any phase of number work not related to 
division and its concomitant processes. However, no drill in sub¬ 
traction, multiplication, or division was given except as directed on 
the practice exercises or for correction of these exercises. When a 
scored sheet had been given to a pupil and it showed no errois, the 
paper was collected by the teacher and was returned to the writer’s 
files. If errors were disclosed on the practice sheet, these errors were 
corrected by the pupil before the paper was collected. Every pupil 
checked each example by multiplying quotient and divisor and 
adding the remainder to that product, There was no attempt to 
motivate the work except to mark a word of encouragement on the 
corrected paper which was returned to the pupil 
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The practice exercises were made to provide adequate drill when 
the quotient figure is 5 or more. From an examination of textbooks 
in arithmetic Stephenson found that the bulk of practice is for a 
quotient figure smaller than 5. 1 He recommended that at least 50 
per cent of the practice should be for quotient figures of 5 or more. 
In the present study every two-figure divisor except the division 
demons (13-18) was used, and every figure appeared in the quotient. 
There were 450 estimations in which the quotient figure was 5 or 
more, and in 474 estimations the quotient figure was less than 5 

Four tests were given to each of the two groups: (1) The first test 
was administered at the beginning of the experiment before any 
practice had been given with a two-figure divisor. This test con¬ 
sisted of easy estimations in which the quotient was self-evident, as 
in the example 24)264, or in which the estimated quotient was the 
true quotient. (2) The second test was given at the end of thirty-five 
days of teaching. In this test the estimated quotient was the true 
quotient. All zero types in the quotient were included. (3) The third 
test was given after eighteen days more of teaching and practice. 
This test consisted of examples in which the true quotient was the 
estimated figure or one less than the estimated figure. (4) The 
fourth and final test was given after twenty-three days more of 
teaching and practice. Difficulties of estimation of all types were 
included in this test. The time for the tests was determined by the 
results from the practice exercises. When the majority of the pupils 
turned in perfect papers on a certain type of estimation, the test on 
that phase of estimation was given, 

Both groups were given the same practice exercises until after the 
thir d test, or at the end of fifty-three days of teaching, The work 
consisted in finding the quotient when the true quotient is the esti¬ 
mated quotient or one less than the estimated figure. In the latter 
case no examples were given in which this correction could he 
avoided if the increase-by-one method were used. Thus, an example 
of the type 47)172 would not have been included because the true 
quotient is the estimated figure when the increase-by-one method is 
used. If the apparent method is used, the true quotient is one less 
than the estimated figure. However, in the example 34)226 the true 

1 Walter D Stephenson, "An Objective Method oi Analyzing Long-Division Ex¬ 
amples," p 33. Unpublished Master’s thesis, University of Iowa, 1934 
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quotient is one less than the esLimalc by either method of estimation. 
For the remaining twenty-three days of leaching and practice the 
group using the apparent method was given practice in making the 
quotient one, two, or three less than estimated. The other group was 
shown how to correct the quotient figure by making the estimated 
figure one or two less in some cases and one or two more in other 
cases. 

The final test is given below. This test was divided iplo two parts. 
Part 1 was given on June 4 and Part XI on the following day. No 
time limit was imposed on the test nor on any of the practice exer¬ 
cises. This test contains all the difficulties of estimation which the 
writer considers possible when the divisor is a two-figure number, 
except in the case of the division demons [13-18), 
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RESULTS OF THE TESTS 


Two scores were determined lor each ol the lout tests used in this 
investigation. One score is known as the “correct score’’ and the 
other as the “estimation, score.” The correct score is the number of 
correct figures in the quotient. Thus, if the quotient given to the 
example 24)563 is 23, with u remaining, the correct score is 3 since 
both quotient figures and the remainder are correcL, The estimation 
score represents the number of correct estimations in an example, 
30$, 4(remainder) In tllc P rcvious example the estimation score 
24)5924 is 2 ' The final remainder is not considered in 

48 the estimation score. In the example on the 


I2 4 left the estimation score is 3, but the correct 

— score is 1, Giving both the correct score and 

4 the estimation score makes it possible to dc- 
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termine whether there is a tendency to make more errors in compu¬ 
tation by one method than by the other. 

The mean scores for the two groups are given in Table II. Each 
score on the test was assigned its absolute or quantitative value. 
Thus, a score of 21 means everything from 21.00 to 21,99. 

Two outstanding facts may be observed in Table II- first, the 
high degree of accuracy attained by both groups in the use of a two- 
figure divisor in long division; second, the small differences between 
the mean scores of the two groups, To determine whether the 
difference between two corresponding mean scores for each group is 
a chance or a significant difference, the difference must be compared 
with its probable error. When this difference is at least four times 
its probable error, there is more than a chance difference between 
the relative mean accomplishment of the two groups. The ratio of 
the difference to the probable error of the difference, shown in the 
last column of Table II, indicates that there was only one significant 
difference between the mean scores of the two groups, namely, the 
difference for correct scores on Test 4 when the two groups were 
equated on the basis of intelligence quotient. The small ratios given 
in the last column indicate that there is no appreciable difference in 
the relative merits of the two methods of estimating the quotient. 
Although the mean differences between the two groups in Test 4 
always favored the apparent method, in all except the one case 
cited the differences were too small to represent anything but chance 
differences. 

Further, none of the data showed significant differences between 
the two groups on both correct scores and estimation scores. Thus, 
the conclusion is warranted that one method is about as effective as 
the other in producing both a correct score and an estimation score. 

Since there was no consistent significant difference between Lhe 
mean scores for the two groups, consider the mean scores for Test 1. 
As the pupils took Test 1 before receiving any instruction on a two- 
figure divisor, these means show that there was a decided transfer 
from ability to use a one-figure divisor to the use of a two-figure 
divisor for easy estimations. 

The average accomplishment with a two-figure divisor was 
satisfactory, as was also the ability with a one-figure divisor. Table I 
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30 S8± ,212 

— «8± 2gt) 

■ 94 

Estimation score (24) 

23 > 3 °± 134 

23 55±.143 

! - 25+ 196 

I 28 

Test 3* 




Correct score (30). ., 

29 42 ± 173 

2 9 - 2 5 ± -136 

17+ 220 

■77 

Estimation score (21) . 

20 SB + 114 

20 66+ 067 

02+ 13a 

*5 

Test 4: 




Correct score (39) 

38 67+ 205 

38 , 44 ± 164 

.23+ .263 

87 

Estimation score (30). 

29 75 ± 137 

29 . 33 ± m 

I 

0 4 2 ± -225 

187 


Group Equated by Abilily in Long Division, with 
One-Figure Divisor 

Test i! 





Correct score (22) 

8 66± 306 

8 381,405 

0 28+ .508 

0 55 

Estimation score (17) . 

7.24 + 367 

7 J 5 ± .275 

09 ± 459 

2D 

Test 2 



Correct score (32) . . 

30,29+ 222 

31,25+ ,140 

— 96+ 262 

3 66 

Estimation score (24), 

23 041,163 

2 3 64+, 092 

— 6o± 187 

3 *1 

Test 3: 

30+ 217 


Correct score (30) < . 

2 q 44± 164 

29 14+ , 142 

1 3» 

Estimation score (21) . 

20 70+ 125 

20 72+ ,121 

- 02+ 174 

11 

Test 4 1 





Correct score (39), 

38 44i 230 

38 or ± 241 

43 ± 333 

1 29 

Estimation score (30). 

29 77 ±.174 

29 3°± 1 54 

0 47 ± • 23 2 

2 03 


shows that the mean number of errors on the division test for a one- 
figure divisor was 3.16±.202. This number of errors is lower than 
the number for any of the groups of students in Grades V-XV, in¬ 
clusive, who had taken the same test in a previous investigation. 1 

The correlation was found between the correct score for Test 4 in 
this investigation and each of the five traits on which the two groups 
were equated. The highest correlation was between ability with a 
one-figure divisor and ability with a two-figure divisor. Comparing a 

1 Foster E Grossnickle, ‘'An Experiment with a One-Figure Divisor in Short and 
Long Division,” Elementary School Journal, XXXIV (Match, 1934), 5°4 
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number of traits affecting success in long division, Beal 1 also found 
the highest correlation between ability with a one-figure divisor and 
ability with a two-figure divisor, These correlations furnish further 
proof of the advantage of using a one-figure divisor in the long form, 
One more result should be noted, The results of this investigation 
do noL substantiate the findings, or rather the recommendations, 
with regard to the ago level at which division can be taught made by 
the Committee of Seven of the Northern Illinois Conference on 
Supervision: 

At the mental level of nine years len months, which is approximately the 
fourth-grade level, considerably less than half the children have a chance of 
making a retention-test score of 80 per cent in long division, even if they have 
made a score in simple multiplication of 100 per cent, one in short division of R8 
to 100 per cent, ami one in subtraction of 100 per cent. Long division apparently 
should not be taught until a mental level ot twelve years seven months, or well 
along into the sixth grade for children who arc average or above in mental age, J 

The average mental age of the pupils used in this investigation was 
nine years and seven months. Since this mental age was determined 
in October, it may be assumed that the average mental age in June 
would be about eight months more, or a total of fen years and three 
months. The average correct score on Test 4. on this investigation 
was 38,21 out of a possible score of 39 (39,0-39.9) - a retention scotc 
of about 96 per cent. Furthermore, this Lest included all the diffi¬ 
culties apparent in long division (except for the divisors 13-18, 
inclusive) according to the writer's judgment of these difficulties, 
Since the results do not agree with the findings of the Committee of 
Seven, the writer ventures Lo offer a plausible reason for the great 
variation in the two investigations. The sequence of difficulties in 
the investigations by the Committee of Seven may not have received 
the close scrutiny that was followed in this study. Another factor 
may have been the vigilant watch for errors in this study. Every 
pupil was required to solve all examples correctly before he could 
proceed to the next practice exercise. The results of this investiga¬ 
tion show conclusively that pupils who have the mental age of the 

1 Ross II. Beal, “An Individual Instruction Unit in Long Division," [>. 69. Unpub¬ 
lished Doctor's thesis, University ol Iotvn, 1932. 

1 Carlclon Washburnc, “Mental Age and the Arithmetic Curriculum! A Summary 
of the Committee of Seven Grade Placement Investigations lo Date," J oiinmi 0/ Edu¬ 
cational Research, XXIII (March, 1931), 326, 
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average fourth-grade pupil can be taught long division with a two- 
figure divisor. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

This investigation was made to determine the relative merits of 
the apparent and the increase-by-one methods of estimating the 
quotient for a two-figure divisor. In two different school centers, one 
teaching each method of estimation, two groups were equated on the 
basis of intelligence quotient, ability with the one hundred subtrac¬ 
tion facts, ability with ninety multiplication facts, ability with 
ninety even division facts, and ability with the use of a one-figure 
divisor in long-division form. After seventy-six teaching days in the 
two centers the following results were obtained: (1) There was no 
significant difference between the mean scores of the two groups 
taught by the two methods of estimation, Although in the final test 
the differences were in favor of the apparent method, these differ¬ 
ences in most cases were too small to be significant. (2) There was no 
significant difference in the mean number of computational errors 
made when using the two methods of estimation. (3) Of the factors 
considered, that which correlated the highest with ability to use a 
two-figure divisor was ability with a one-figure divisor in the long 
form. (4) There is no discernible reason why division with a two- 
figure divisor cannot be learned in Grade IV when the pupil has 
attained a mental-age level of about nine years and seven months. 
This conclusion is contradictory to the findings of the Committee of 
Seven. 

The results of this investigation do not v/arrant the recommenda¬ 
tion that the apparent method of estimation of the quotient is 
superior to the increase-by-one method or vice versa. The writer is 
not suggesting that any particular method should be used to make 
long division automatic. It is probable that further experimentation 
with the effectiveness of various methods of estimation will show 
results about as inconclusive as are those derived from many re¬ 
ported experiments dealing with different methods of subtraction. 
Probably, therefore, the most effective research dealing with division 
by a two-figure divisor consists in determining (1) the correct se¬ 
quence of difficulties of the process and (2) the right kinds of 
practice exercises essential for overcoming these difficulties in the 
most effective manner, 
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Public education in America has, throughout its entire history, 
emphasized training for work almost to the exclusion of training for 
leisure. This emphasis in the early Colonial schools was not surpris¬ 
ing, for the life of Lhc pioneer was hard and there was little leisure 
either among the young or the old, The Colonial elementary school 
taught the bare rudiments of an education—reading and the ele¬ 
ments of religion; the secondary school sought to give a few boys a 
knowledge of Lalin grammar which would admit them to college; 
and the college undertook the training of a still more select group of 
hoys for services in church and state. At each of the three educa¬ 
tional levels the youth received rigorous training in memorizing proc¬ 
esses. There was little motivation other than reproof, punishment, 
and the awe of failure. 

These early schools reflected Lhc life of hardship and sacrifice of 
the colonists. The teachers sought to inculcate in the scholars the 
same qualities of character that were possessed by the pioneer set¬ 
tlers. The work of the settlers of n Colonial community consisted 
mostly in drudgery. There was little thought of leisure and little 
time given to it other than worship on Sunday in Lhc church. Even 
the worship took on the aspects of the seniors’ hard lives. Since 
many of these pioneers became martyrs to Colonial hardships, it was 
natural that their sacrifices should be idealized by those who sur¬ 
vived and that these ideals should be imparled to the young through 
the homes, the churches, and the schools. Industry and hard work 
were exalted as ideals, while idleness and play were regarded as 
devices of Satan, The Colonial schools thus sought to rival in se¬ 
verity and endurance the hard lives of the adult members of the 
community who made the schools possible, 

In the course of time the pioucer began to triumph over hard 
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conditions in his struggle for existence, He gradually acquired a 
reserve of property and resources, which protected him against 
emergencies and enabled him to find some relief from the constant 
drudgery imposed by primitive conditions. He began to aspire to 
something better for his children. As he looked backward on his 
own hard life and contrasted the drudgery with the enjoyment ex¬ 
perienced from his accumulated reserve, he wished to spare his 
children some of the hardships which he had endured. The wish 
became the parent of a thought which has gradually developed into 
a powerful principle in American life. Now, every person, whether 
a parent or not, desires to spare the young during the period of child- 
hood from the bitter experiences imposed by the responsibilities of 
adult life. 

Private secondary schools were first established to cater to the 
desire of the American citizen that his children be trained for the 
worthy use of leisure as well as efficient work. As a result the 
country from 1800 to i860 experienced a development in private 
secondary education which has never been equaled in any country 
in the world. Private secondary schools, however, were more or less 
exclusive; they could not be enjoyed by all the children of all the 
people. It was therefore inevitable that the private secondary 
school should give way eventually to a more democratic institution 
—an institution that should place opportunity for liberal training 
within the reach of all. 

The American public secondary school has become the concrete 
expression of the desire of citizens in general for the training of 
youth in leisure pursuits as well as in work. The idea has been slow 
in finding its way into public-school practice, but at last it may be 
said that public schools at all levels recognize to some extent the 
demand for training in the worthy use of leisure and the importance 
of such training in a democratic society. 

Changes in the economic and the social life of the American peo¬ 
ple have resulted in a gradual decrease of the hours given to pro¬ 
ductive labor and a corresponding increase in the time available for 
leisure. Adults whose training in the worthy use of leisure has been 
neglected find themselves in an anomalous situation: they have 
nothing to do and yet possess an abundance of time in which to do 
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it- The condition has tended to crcule in such persons a state of 
personal demoralization. This situation has become a national 
problem as gainful employment has decreased in recent years. 

Among the youth still of school age the slate of demoralization 
has not been so great as among adults because of the greater oppor¬ 
tunities available through the school for the profitable use of leisure 
and because of the training received through the school in the worthy 
use ol leisure. In communities, however, where the school has not 
sensed its responsibility for the cultivation of leisure-time interests 
and the development in the children of resources for creating leisure 
occupations for themselves, the demoralization among Lite children 
has been even greater than that among the adults. 

Some of our most serious national problems involving both youth 
and adults can be traced to the failure of our institutions to train 
properly for the use of leisure. The results of our dereliction are ap¬ 
parent, for example, in the reckless use of the automobile as an 
implement of pleasure without regard for the rules of the road. 
Partly through high-pressure salesmanship and partly through the 
desire to secure pleasure from increased leisure Lime, there have 
been placed at the disposal of the American people approximately 
ten million new passenger automobiles and sixteen million used 
automobiles and trucks in the last five years. 1 During the last year 
for which statistics are available (1935), 1,180,000 persons were 
temporarily disabled, 105,000 were permanently disabled, and 
37,000 were killed in automobile accidents." The deplorable aspect 
of this distressing situation is the fact that over three-fourths of the 
motor-vehicle accidents involve privately owned passenger cars and 
the further fact that most of the accidents are directly caused by 
disregard for the rules of the road. Some of the causes of the ac¬ 
cidents weie: driving too fast, 23 per cent; driving off the road, 11 
per cent; violation of righl of way, 26 per cent; driving on wrong 
side of the road, 16 per cent; and failure to signal and improper 
signaling, 5 per cent, 3 In the light of such facts the duty of society 

1 The Chicago Daily News Almanac aid Year floofe /or 1937, p 43G, Chicago, Chi- 
cago Daily News, Inc, 

* rbid*, p, 619. 

The World Almnac t 1937, p. 333. New York New York "Workl-Telegram. 
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in general, and of the school in particular, is clear. We are compelled 
to protect ourselves both by law and through instruction from the 
reckless use of our own leisure-time devices. 

Since American life is so ordered at the present time that more 
leisure time than ever before and more ways of using it are available 
for everyone, the task of society is to provide training which will 
enable individuals to discriminate between worthy and unworthy 
uses of leisure. This discrimination will not prove satisfactory if the 
training consists merely in the vicarious experiencing of the possible 
uses that can or cannot be made of leisure time. Training, to be 
effective, requires fixing through practice; the pupil’s interests must 
be developed through actual experience and the subjective standards 
needed both in evaluating the opportunities available for leisure and 
in creating self-satisfying leisure activities must receive attention 
both at school and at home. 

The schools were fairly well launched on a program of training 
for leisure activities at the outset of the economic depression. Edu¬ 
cators generally recognized the fact that the wide distribution of 
economic prosperity made imperative increased training in the use 
of leisure. Extra-curriculum activities were enlarged, libraries were 
extended, playgrounds were increased, and athletic programs were 
expanded. Churches even vied with schools in providing these 
leisure-time experiences for the young. The result has been a great 
enlargement of the interests of children at all age levels. These 
interests have been reflected in improved work in the classrooms and 
in better citizenship in school and community. 

On the whole, much progress has been made in training for leisure 
even during the depression years, in spite of the vigorous demands 
of certain taxpayer groups for economy in public education. Strange 
to say, these demands have been aimed particularly against the 
recreative and leisure-time activities of the school Every economic 
quack in the country has delivered his tirade against the “fads and 
frills” in the schools. Each would train pupils solely for work when 
there is virtually no work for young people under eighteen years of 
age nor for millions of adults. In such a situation the immediate 
problem is the proper utilization of leisure by the unemployed, for 
they are demoralized by enforced idleness. Lacking training for 
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leisure activities, persons deprived of work lend lo become mere 
idlers, without capacity or incentive lo utilize the opportunities 
provided by the social order for profitable enjoyment and personal 
development. Little imagination is required lo foresee the conse¬ 
quences to society if a large portion of the population is thrown into 
idleness indefinitely without the means of making adjustments to a 
surplus of leisure lime. The remedy of those who would effect 
economy in education by eliminating training for leisure and con¬ 
centrating solely on training for work would thus become the pri¬ 
mary cause of social demoralization, which in turn would be condu¬ 
cive to inefficiency in work. 

Since the objection to the training of the young in the worthy use 
of leisure lime has been shown lo be false, I shall proceed with the 
discussion of the proposition that training in leisure activities is a 
function of the modern school and that the task of the educator is 
so to organize the school program and the school environment that 
the end desired will be realized for the pupil. This plan does not 
mean, as some will no doubt suppose, thal the school will either 
subordinate or grently modify the funcLion of training the pupil in 
the habits of efficient work. The program of the school must natu¬ 
rally be extended and improved it two functions of equal importance 
are to take the place formerly held by one. If, in addition lo the 
multiplication of function, the problem of executing the program 
at a lower cost must be solved, it is apparent IhaL the task of the 
modem educator calls for creative and constructive thought. 

An examination of the program of the traditional school reveals 
much wasted effort and lost motion which can either be eliminated 
or redirected with good effect. For example, the traditional school, 
in its emphasis on work, set up an antithetical relation between 
work and play which resulted in the pupils’ conceiving of work and 
play as opposite kinds of activity—the one to be endured during the 
hours of the school day, the other to be enjoyed whenever time or 
conditions permitted, This attitude toward work and play is one of 
the most deadly delusions of the human mind; it is responsible for 
the misleading maxim, “Work when you work and play when you 
play,” often quoted to pupils to stimulate their ciTorls and to 
emphasize the antithetical nature of work and play. 
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This fallacy is the source of many of the school's worst errors* 
It is primarily responsible for the unfavorable attitude of innumer¬ 
able pupils toward school as well as the unwise methodology of many 
teachers. If the fallacy is not corrected in the schools of today, our 
children will continue to be miseducated as in the schools of the 
past and the training received will prove inadequate for the condi¬ 
tions of modern life. 

The school should teach, both by precept and example, that 
drudgery and play are opposite ways of performing work and that 
the chief difference between the methods is the attitude of mind of 
the individual toward his task, Work may be enlivened by the play 
spirit, and play may be deadened by the drudge spirit. The elimina¬ 
tion of drudgery from the modern school makes possible both the 
accomplishment of a higher type of work and the enjoyment of 
wholesome play. Thus, the dual function of the school, training for 
efficient work and training for leisure, can be realized. 

In recent years the schools at the elementary, secondary, and 
college levels have made progress in training for leisure activities 
through the development of so-called £ ‘extra-curriculum'’ activities. 
In the older schools these activities were usually outlawed, some¬ 
times tolerated, but seldom encouraged. Today such activities are 
definitely encouraged and are systematically developed and directed 
in the better schools. Through activities the spirit of play is fostered 
and the values of proper training in play are secured. The extra¬ 
curriculum activities give a real savor to the school life of the pupil 
They break the shackles of artificiality hampering those schools that 
train pupils solely for work; they provide the broadening and finding 
opportunities which aid the pupil in self-discovery and enable him 
to carry on his self-education in a natural and normal manner. 

Educators very generally consider that extra-curriculum activi¬ 
ties possess values for the pupil, such as the development of initia¬ 
tive, responsibility, and co-operation, training in the worthy use 
of leisure time, and experience in the active duties of citizenship. It 
is also the consensus of school principals that participation by the 
pupil in such activities increases the efficiency of his regular class¬ 
room work, that the experience acquired through participation 111 
the activities enriches the background of the individual for the 
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appreciative studies, and that the association of pupil and teachers 
in the activities develops understanding and creates wholesome 
school morale. The principals further agree that the pupil, especially 
at the secondary level, will seek experiences in social activities 
whether the school provides them or not and that the problem 
of the school, therefore, becomes one of encouraging and directing 
activities which will provide a many-sided training for the pupil and 
will fit him directly for intelligent citizenship, 

Since the modern school is concerned with the fullest education 
of the pupil, it must consider Iris total experience rather than a mere 
segment of experience, as was the case prior to the introduction of 
extra-curriculum activities. In the school of today, then, responsi¬ 
bility must be accepted for evaluating, regulating, and directing the 
social experiences of the individual bolh within and without the 
classroom, School officials and parents will avoid much trouble in 
their dealings with young people by seeking to discover the secret 
of the youths’ enthusiasm for extra-curriculum activities. Princi¬ 
pals of schools should know the values desired for the pupils through 
participation in the activities and should set up standards for the 
selection of activities that will insure the values sought. 

Well-informed persons no longer question the importance of pro¬ 
viding a balanced program of recreational and special-interest activi¬ 
ties for young people of school age, Youth must have an outlet for 
its surplus energy, To provide an ouLlct under wholesome condi¬ 
tions is a function of modern education. Not to provide an outlet 
is misdirected education and false economy. Adequate provision 
by the school for proper recreation through cxLra-curriculum activi¬ 
ties is the best preventive measure known for the social derelictions 
of young people, 

The scope of the program of extra-curriculum activities in modern 
secondary schools is revealed by a national survey 1 of 224 schools 
selected because of their accomplishments in the development of 
leisure-time, nonathletic activities. For example, it was found that 
these schools carried on competitions with other schools in thirty- 

1 "William C. Reavis am) George E, Van Dyke, Nonathlelic Kxlractirriculmn Acli»i• 
ties, pp, 109-35. National Surrey pi Secondary Education Monograph No. 16 United 
States Office of Education Bulletin No, igjs. 
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two types of activities, such as debating, extemporaneous speaking, 
orchestral and band music, instrumental and vocal music, commer¬ 
cial contests, and competitions in various school subjects, The 
activities provided intramural practice in preliminary contests for 
30,782 pupils and participation in interschool contests for 10,202 
pupils. Tournaments and meets in local and state areas furnished 
participation in such activities for 6,875 pupils. Altogether, approxi¬ 
mately 50 per cent of the pupils enrolled in the 224 schools partici¬ 
pated in preliminary or final competition in 3,020 contests, tourna¬ 
ments, and meets of the nonathletic sort. 

Similar participation is secured in various kinds of playground 
and athletic activities, which provide wholesome recreation for 
pupils individually and in groups at the elementary and college 
levels, as well as in secondary schools. 

I do not want to give the impression that all pupils in the schools 
in the United States are receiving training in activities of the kind 
described. Unfortunately there are still too many schools of the 
pioneer type which regard education as bitter medicine to be dis¬ 
pensed by vigilant, awe-inspiring taskmasters. In such schools the 
pupiLs are experiencing education as involuntary drudgery and 
leisure activities as stolen sweets to be secured only through artful 
practices, 

I should like to digress long enough to point out that in such 
schools most of our lay reformers, who would now restrict public 
education to the bare rudiments, received their training, Some of 
them have won success in life through the craftiness which they 
acquired in evading the drudgery of the school rather than through 
the habits of work which the school sought to develop. Like the 
self-made man who is prone to worship his “maker,” they now 
idealize their early training and look on it as the educational pana¬ 
cea for the problems of the modern school, 

In contrast with the training of that early school, consider the 
merits of the modern school, with its curriculum of tested worth; 
its wealth of library material; and its procedures, of demonstrated 
success, in developing the orderly use of mental processes in dealing 
with the problems of contemporary life, The pupil in the modern 
school is not only better grounded in all the fundamental processes 
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than was the pupil in the rudimentary school of a generation ago, 
hut he is, in addition, prepared through training in the leisure activi¬ 
ties to get more out of life and to give more to life. His intellectual 
interests are enlarged; skills and abilities in specific fields are cul¬ 
tivated; personal poise and self-confidence are developed; social 
understandings and conventions are acquired; and his capacity to 
use the worthy products of ordered society is developed. In a word, 
the modern school seeks to make every pupil an intelligent consumer 
as wcLLasan efficient producer. 

Not all modern schools have adequately solved the problem of 
training pupils in the worthy vise of leisure Lime. Too many have 
been satisfied merely to provide schedules of activities and to require 
the pupils to pursue a certain number of activities without responsi¬ 
ble guidance. Such a solution to the problem is unsatisfactory. It 
does not take into consideration the differences in the Interests of 
pupils at various age levels or the differences with respect to sex, 
social background, and mental capacity. 

The entrance of the schooL into the training of pupils for leisure 
activities is a great forward step in social progress and in educational 
history. Three hundred years of experience in public education 
should have convinced us thaL well-rounded training requires the 
direction and control oi the out-of-scliool experiences of Lhc pupil 
as well as the experiences of the classroom. The end result desired 
is seldom secured unless the school is organized as a social laboratory 
for the guidance of its pupils in practicing the precepts of the class¬ 
room both in school and in community. 

The extra-curriculum program of the school should constitute 
the practice field in which the young citizen is privileged to acquire 
firsthand personal experiences as a functioning member of social 
groups. There he learns in a vital way the meaning of civic responsi¬ 
bilities and their relation to school life. Participation in activities is 
the only method of developing in the individual a genuine feeling for 
the responsibilities of group membership. Through thinking, feel¬ 
ing, and acting with a group as it performs its activities and seeks 
to realize its purpose, the individual is socialized, fhal is, made a 
functioning member of ordered society. 

The school of today has a much greater responsibility for its 
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pupils than the school of earlier times. The social order in which the 
youth must find his place is vastly more complex than ever "before. 
The increase in leisure time and the multiplication of uses that can 
be made of leisure time further complicate the adjustment of the 
youth to ordered society. The youth must be trained, not only to 
select between profitable and unprofitable forms of leisure, but also 
to determine the limit to which leisure activities may be carried 
without giving offense to his fellows or endangering their rights. 

Obviously, therefore, training for leisure involves a much greater 
responsibility than merely enlarging the interests of the pupil and 
providing broadening and finding experiences, The social obliga¬ 
tions and restraints of the individual must be integrated with his 
enlarging tastes and desires for leisure activities. In recent years 
the task of the school in this respect has increased in difficulty be¬ 
cause of the conspicuous failure of other institutions to perform 
training functions in the use of leisure formerly carried on with 
considerable success As a result, the school of today is called on to 
assume almost single-handed the responsibility for the development 
of appreciation on the part of its pupils for worthy leisure activities 
and the cultivation of worthy habits in the use of leisure time. 

The problem presented to the school in the training of pupils as 
intelligent users of leisure offers a vigorous challenge to educators 
to break new ground in organization, administration, and instruc¬ 
tion. Large-scale changes in these directions, however, can scarcely 
be expected to receive strong community support until successful 
beginnings have been made and public approval has been secured 
on the basis of the initial efforts. Since success in training for leisure 
is fundamental to social and economic welfare, the school must face 
its new responsibility with determination and without unnecessary 
delay. 



"THE TEACHING OF READING: 
A SECOND REPORT” 1 


WILLIAM S. OKAY 
Unhcreiiy of CliimRn 


lit the Report of the National Committee on Reading, issued in 1925 
as the Twenty-fourth Yearbook o( the National Society for the 
Study of Education, the committee recommended that subsequent 
yearbooks in this field should be published at frequent intervals. 
This suggestion was based on the conviction that problems relating 
to instruction in any field should be critically reviewed from time to 
time and recommendations prepared in harmony with changing 
needs and the results of classroom experience and scientific study. 
Accordingly, the Board of Directors of the society appointed an 
advisory committee in December, 1935. to consider the need for a 
new yearbook on reading and to prepare recommendations concern¬ 
ing its purpose and scope. After a deliberate study of recent trends 
and current needs, Lhe committee heartily recommended such a 
yearbook and defined its major purposes as follows: "(a) to trace 
briefly the developments in the field of reading during the last decade 
and to identify the major problems which schools face today; (l>) to 
provide in specific and nontechnical terms the information needed 
by teachers and school officers in reorganizing and improving in¬ 
struction in reading; and (c) to provide, as a guide in the case of 
debatable issues, tentative suggestions formulated by groups of 
specialists after careful study.” This statement of purpose, together 
with a tentative outline of the yearbook, was approved in principle 
in the early part of 1936, and the members of the yearbook com¬ 
mittee were appointed. 

The first task undertaken by the committee was to survey and to 
appraise the progress made during the last decade in improving the 

1 Comments on the Tbirly-sltth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study °t 
Education, Part I. Bloomington, Illinois. Public School Publishing Co, 1937 Pp> 
viii-f-44a. 
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teaching of reading, In many respects the findings were gratifying. 
They showed clearly, for example, that the place of reading in the 
curriculum has greatly expanded and that the methods and materials 
used in teaching have improved rapidly. On the other hand, con¬ 
ditions were discovered which were not so satisfactory. For example, 
desirable reforms the theory of which has been widely accepted do 
not find expression in the reading programs of many school systems. 
Finally, certain needs and conditions have recently acquired new 
significance and merit careful consideration in any effort to improve 
the teaching of reading. For example, recent developments in 
educational theory and practice indicate clearly that reading 
programs should be better adapted to the needs, interests, and levels 
of development of children than they have been in the past. 

As a result of the initial survey the committee recognized the 
opportunity and obligation to recommend an improved reading 
program which would reUiu current trends of established worth, 
which would endeavor to eliminate undesirable practices, and which 
would provide adequately for new needs, The committee believed 
that, if this purpose could be achieved, instruction in reading should 
continue to improve during the next decade even more rapidly than 
it has improved during the past ten years. 

In attempting to meet this obligation, the committee first 
identified significant facts, basic principles, and assumptions which 
underlie the type of reading program that is now urgently needed, 
As presented in the Thirty-sixth Yearbook, these serve as a platform 
on which the recommendations of the committee are based. As 
summarized below, they are combined with the major constructive 
proposals made in the yearbook. 

1. Whereas the broad objectives of reading have changed but little 
during the last decade* various social objectives have recently 
assumed increased significance, such as the development of social 
understanding and ability to use reading in the intelligent search for 
truth; the promotion of a broad common culture and a growing 
appreciation of the finer elements in American life; and the stimula¬ 
tion of recreational-reading interests that promote personal welfare 
and social progress. 

2. If such aims are fully attained, children and young people 
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should acquire greater efficiency in reading than they have acquired 
in the past. Increased efficiency includes, among oilier things, 
increased accuracy and independence in recognition and comprehen¬ 
sion, greater breadth and depth of interpretation, increased effi¬ 
ciency in the use of wlmt is read, wider familiarity with the sources 
and values of reading materials, and greater discrimination and skill 
in their use. The committee believes that the challenging problems 
involved should be attacked with renewed determination in the 
immediate future. The need is especially urgent in the upper grades 
and the high school. 

3, In the foregoing proposals reading is recognized as a phase oi 
child development rather than as an end in itself. Accordingly, the 
types of activities and guidance provided should be in keeping with 
the learners’ interests, needs, capacities, and educational attain¬ 
ments. The development of comprehensive reading programs which 
shall be in harmony with this principle and which shall insure con¬ 
sistent and well-ordered growth presents a challenging problem of 
first importance. 

4. Until further evidence develops, Lhc committee recommends 
the continued use of special periods for basic or developmental 
instruction in reading from the earliest grades to the university. 
In this proposal the reading period is conceived as a component part 
of a co-ordinated program oi teaching. The committee recognizes 
that moderately satisfactory results have often been achieved under 
highly favorable conditions (where there were available capable 
learners, highly competent teachers, and abundant reading mate¬ 
rials of appropriate types) without special periods for basic in¬ 
struction in reading. Even in such cases specific guidance in reading 
has usually been provided in various ways. 

5. The yearbook gives vigorous emphasis to the fact that teach¬ 
ers of every curriculum field should assume added responsibility 
in. stimulating and directing the reading experiences of pupils. la 
the judgment of the committee, the greatest cpporLunily for promot¬ 
ing increased reading efficiency in the immediate future lies in an 
intelligent and a vigorous attack on the reading problems en¬ 
countered in the different curriculum fields, 

6. The fact is recognized that during recent years significant 
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progress has been made in the preparation of readable materials for 
pupils at various levels of advancement. The committee believes 
that progress in this direction should be greatly accelerated during 
the next decade. Especially urgent is the need for material in the 
various curriculum fields that can be read with ease and under¬ 
standing by pupils of limited reading ability. 

7. During the last two decades notable progress has been made in 
stimulating among pupils interest in recreational reading. As re¬ 
vealed by recent surveys of what young people read, vigorous effort 
should be made in the future to cultivate tastes and appreciations 
far superior to those generally exhibited today. 

8. The increasing importance attached to wide reading in various 
fields emphasizes the need for better school and classroom libraries, 
The committee recommends that state and local school systems at 
once adopt policies which will insure a rapid increase in the amount 
of appropriate reading material available for class and individual use. 

9. The results of investigations of individual differences point 
clearly (g) to the importance of improved techniques of studying the 
needs and progress of children and of selecting reading materials 
that are better adapted to specific individuals and groups and ( b ) 
to the importance of flexible plans of class organization and stand¬ 
ards of promotion that provide longer periods of effort uninterrupted 
by failure. 

10. The facts presented in the yearbook show that continuous 
diagnosis and corrective and remedial instruction are imperative at 
all levels. The committee recommends, however, that in the future 
adequate provision be made for poor readers as a part of the program 
of basic instruction in reading. The evidence available justifies the 
conclusion that through such provision the need for specialized 
remedial classes can be greatly reduced in the future. 

Underlying most of the foregoing proposals is a broader conception 
of reading than has generally prevailed in the past. At times reading 
has been defined primarily as a process of recognizing printed and 
written symbols. On other occasions reading has been defined as a 
process of comprehension including a clear grasp of the important 
elements of meaning in their essential relations. A third definition 
implies that reading is a much more inclusive process It assumes 
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that the reader not only recognizes the essential ideas presented but 
also reflects on their significance, evaluates them critically, discovers 
relationships among them, and clarifies his understanding of the 
facts apprehended. The comniiLtee believes that any conception of 
reading which fails to include reflection, critical evaluation, and the 
clarification of thinking is inadequate, It recognizes ihat this broad 
use of the term implies that “reading’' includes much that psy¬ 
chologists and educators have commonly called “thinking,” The 
committee does not object it anyone wishes to make a distinction 
between securing ideas on the one hand and using them in thinking 
on the other. It takes the position, however, that, since efficient 
readers do think about what they read while they arc reading it, the 
teacher should provide needed stimulus and guidance both in 
securing ideas from the page and in dealing with the ideas reflec¬ 
tively. 

Inherent in the foregoing discussion is the fact Lhat reading is a 
form of experience which modifies personality. As pupils compre¬ 
hend accurately, interpret broadly, and apply whaL they learn 
wisely, they acquire new understandings, broader interests, and 
deeper appreciations. Thus, personality is continually modified and 
enriched through reading. The fact is well known that reading, as 
well as other forms of experience, may produce various kinds of 
reaction—iear, ambition, appreciation, action. Teachers should 
realize that such responses are often aroused without adequate 
understanding on the part of the reader and Lhat there may be 
decision and action without due consideration of all the facts in¬ 
volved. A propeily conceived and an intelligently directed reading 
program should reduce such responses to the minimum and should 
aid materially in developing a generation of citizens with social, 
stable, and enriched personalities. 

In adopting the broad definition of reading which has been out¬ 
lined, the committee recognizes that to provide a complete and 
detailed program for realizing all the values suggested is at present 
impossible, It is willing to accept the criticisms that arise from such 
limitations. The committee is unanimous in its judgment, however, 
that a broad definition of reading is essential if instruction is to 
provide adequately for contemporary needs. In the various chapters 
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of the yearbook many constructive suggestions are offered for 
improving current practice. Through creative effort in the class¬ 
room and laboratory, the program outlined should be improved and 
refined rapidly during the next few years. 

The specific recommendations of the committee are presented in 
more or less detail in chapters iii-xiv, which bear the following 
titles; “The Place of Reading in the Curriculum,” “The Nature and 
Organization of Basic Instruction in Reading,” “Reading in. the 
Various Fields of the Curriculum,” “The Development of Reading 
Interests and Tastes,” “The Materials of Reading,” “The School 
Library,” “Vocabulary Development,” “The Improvement of Oral 
Reading,” “Individual Differences and Their Implications with Re¬ 
spect to Instruction in Reading,” "The Measurement and Evalua¬ 
tion of Achievement in Reading,” “Diagnosis and Treatment of 
Extreme Cases of Reading Disability,” “The Reorganization and 
Improvement of Instruction through Adequate Supervision.” 

In order to insure a broad consideration of the problems discussed 
in the yearbook, groups of specialists were associated with members 
of the committee in the preparation of the respective chapters. The 
function of each group was to advise its chairman concerning the 
scope and organization of the chapter for which he was responsible, 
to offer vigorous but constructive criticisms of the content of the 
chapter at various stages in its development, and to aid in formulat¬ 
ing valid recommendations in the case of debatable issues. In view 
of the fact that the judgments of the members of a group often 
differed widely, the group chairman was authorized to formulate 
final recommendations, after considering carefully all the arguments 
and evidence presented. As a result some of the pronouncements do 
not represent the specific views of all who co-operated in the prepa¬ 
ration of the chapter which includes them. The general plan adopted, 
however, had the unique advantage of providing the writers of the 
respective sections with critical judgments and constructive sug¬ 
gestions on which recommendations could be based 

The limitations of the yearbook will be obvious to all who read it 
critically. Owing to the brief period allowed for its preparation, it 
does not represent as finished a product with respect to form, 
organization, and consistency in viewpoint as the 1925 report. 
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Owing to limitations ol space, it was not possible to make detailed 
suggestions concerning many phases of reading in which teachers 
need help today. Furthermore, certain important topics included in 
the original outline had to be omitted; for example, the training of 
teachers of reading. If the program recommended in the yearbook is 
applied widely in the near future, current types of pre-service and 
in-gervice training must be radically modified, 

Although the 1937 report has many limitations, the committee 
believes that it represents a significant step forward. We say “a 
step" because we recognize that many of the recommendations can¬ 
not be carried out fully without additional sLudy and experimenta¬ 
tion. It is hoped, therefore, that the presentreport will be as success¬ 
ful as the Twenty-fourth Yearbook in stimulating productive 
research and constructive efforL in classrooms, As a result of vigor¬ 
ous effort in both directions, instruction in Tending during the next 
decade should increase steadily both in breadth and in efficiency. 
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The references in the following bibliography from the literature 
on exceptional children are classified as follows: publications con¬ 
cerned with (i) subnormal and backward children, (2) behavior and 
problem cases, (3) juvenile delinquency, (4) superior and gifted 
children, (5) blind and partially seeing children, (6) crippled chil¬ 
dren, (7) deaf and hard-of-hearing children, (8) delicate children, 
(9) speech defectives, and (10) general references, The references in 
the first four of these classifications were compiled and annotated 
by Dr. Hildreth; those in the fifth to the ninth classifications, in¬ 
clusive, by Dr. Martens, Each of the two compilers supplied gen¬ 
eral references. 

Subnormal and Backward Children 1 

226. Armstrong, Clairette P, "Some Mental and Social Inadequates/’ 

Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XXX (October-December, 

1935 ). 371 - 83 ' 

In a survey of New York City schools three-fourths of the mental defectives in 
ungraded classes were found to have foreign parents The author suggests that, 
in addition to enforcing laws excluding the feeble-minded, a law be enacted to 
admit only immigrants meeting tlie mental-ability standards of the general 
American population 

227. Athens, Ida G. "The Activity Program for Mental Defectives,” Ohio 

Schools, XIV (April, 1936), 124,137. 

The entire curriculum in an Ohio school was integrated anti activity projects 
were developed for mentally defective children, The instructional goals sought 
were satisfactory social adjustment and character traits 

228. Baller, Warren Robert A Study of the Present Social Stains of a Group 

of Adults, Who, When They Were in Elementary Schools, Were Classified 

■ See also Item 212 (Farley) in the list of selected references appearing in the April, 
i937i number of the Elementary School Journal 
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as Menially Deficient. Gcnclic Psychology Monographs, Vol. XVIII, 
No. 3, Worcester, Massachusetts: Clark University Press, 1936. Pp, 

16 

la a comparison ol former special class pupils over ai years of age with intelli¬ 
gence quotients under 71 and normal adults matched for sex, nationality, and 
age, Ihc spcclalclnss group was found to be economically, acridly, nnd vo¬ 
cationally inferior. 

27 9. Brill, Mosul. “Measuring Institutional Adjustment ot Menially Defi¬ 
cient Boys/ 1 Journal of Applied Psychology t XX (December, 1936), 
73 <H 7 - 

The Vineland Adjustment Score Card wag found to differentiate reliably be¬ 
tween adjusted and maladjusted boy& in an institution for the mentally de¬ 
ficient. 

230. Curtis, Francis D, “Specific Suggestions for Teaching Dull-normal 

Pupils, 31 School Rmmi XLIV (September, 1936), 525-32. 

A statement of twenty-four principles ClinL npply to the instruction of dull 
normal pupils in high school. 

231. Dmhpmnl and Progr&ij oj Spccicl Classes for Mentally Deficient Children 

in Connecticut' New Haven, Connecticut: Connecticut Special Educa¬ 
tion Association (31 Trumbull Street), 1936. Pp. vi+126. 

Historical summary of special education in Connecticut. The work of the Con¬ 
necticut Special Education Association iB reported, imd accounts arc included 
of provisions for exceptional children hi a number of cities in the state. 

232. Earl, C. J. C. “The Mccttvcdnslmclivc Psychology of Imbecile Chil¬ 

dren/ 3 British Journal of Medical Psycholo%y x XV (February, 1936, 
Part; 4)j 266-78. 

Mentally defective children differ from normal children in emotional maturity, 
affective-instinctive energy shown in attention ancl interest low intelligence, 
physical maturity, and the frequency of abnormal trends. 

233. Hamley, H. R., and OnrERS. Education of Backward Children and Juve¬ 

nile. Delinquency in England and Wales. London: Institute of Educa¬ 
tion, University of London, 1936. Pp, 104. 

A symposium by several British authors. Part I of the report relates to the 
characteristics of backward nnd dull children, causes of backwardness, and the 
education of backward children. Part II considers psychological aspects of 
juvenile delinquency and surveys the problem. 

234. Mecker, H. II. “An Experiment in the Adjustment of Retarded Upper- 

Grade Pupils,” National Elementary Principal^ XV (April, 1936)1 
162-65. 

Adjustment programs, largely prevocational in character, were organized f° r 
retarded high-school pupils The programs did not require the pupils to meet 
the academic performance standards expected of normal pupils. 
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235. Meier, C. "Effect of Prizes in Increasing the Woid Learning of Sub- 

normal Children/ 1 Training School Bulletin # XXXII (December, 193s), 
i 4 6 " 57 - 

In an attempt to determine the effect of incentives in learning words, several 
types of incentives were used with a group of children ranging in age from six 
to thirteen years and In intelligence quotient from 33 to 70. The author con¬ 
cludes that extrinsic and artificial means of stimulation will always lmvc to be 
used but that their limitations must be recognized. 

236. Murpiiy, M, "The Birth Order of Mongol and Other Feeble-minded 

Children/' Human Biology , VIII (May, 1936), 256-66. 

Mongol children tend to be born late in the family, even in families of two 
to five children The birth order of feeble-minded children not of this type is a 
matter of chance 

237. O'Connell, Elenor S. "Meeting the Special Needs of the Subnormal 

Pupil,” Ohio Schools f XIV (November, 1936), 342. 

Describes the equipment, methods, and courses used in a special class composed 
of boys and girls under eighteen years old who were unemployed and could not 
fit into regular classroom work. 

238. Organization of Special Classes for Subnormal Children . University of the 

State of New York Bulletin No, 1073, Albany, New York: University 
of the State of New York Press, 1935, Pp. 10. 

A revision of former bulletins on the subject of special classes for mentally 
handicapped children. The suggestion is made that the curriculum for these 
children must provide a scries of activities which do not increase too rapidly 
in difficulty. 

239. Reducing Pupil Failure. Report of the Committee of the New Jersey Ele¬ 

mentary School Principals' Association in Co-operation with the State 
Department of Education, New Jersey Elementary Principals’ Asso¬ 
ciation Bulletin, Vol. VIII, No. 1. Bloomfield, New Jersey: New Jersey 
Elementary Principals' Association (John P. Milligan, % Watsessing 
School), 1935. Pp. x+6o, 

Evidence of the extent of failure in New Jersey schools was collected, and edu¬ 
cators throughout the state contributed suggestions for reducing failure A 
summary of the literature relating to pupil failure is appended. 

240. Smerling, Frank A, "What the Schools as Constituted at Present Can 

Do for the Low Ability Pupil,” High Points in the Work 0} the High 
Schools of the City of New York,XN III (June, 1936), 35 “ 3 &- 
The dull-normal pupil, constituting about 20 per cent of the high-school popula¬ 
tion, requires a type of curriculum radically different from that provided for 
normal pupils. The author recommends revision of the whole administrative 
structure of promotions and retardations with reference to physical and mental 
growth. 
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941, Walcott, Fred G, "New Mclhoda ami Objectives in Teaching Dull- 
normal Pupils To Read," Rivicw> XJLIV (May, 1936), 348^61. 

Large gains both in comprehension and in rate of rending were made by buck- 
ward pupils in high school when a special program wan provided for them, 
The author recommends earlier segregation of these pupils and a more [nielli- 
gent dificrcnltnlion of instructional procedure in the class unit itself. 

343. WaHGeRj Ruth. ''Unwillingly to Schuul," Junior-Senior High School 
Clearing House, X (May, 1936), 535^ 

An attempt was made in iv high school lor girls to find course work suited to the 
abilities of the slow pupils. At the end of the year only oue failure was reported, 

243, Wvrry, Paul A t "Special Class Curricula for l he Retarded, 11 JMtoofr 
Teacher, XXXV (January, 1936), 131-34,158. 

Studies of the education of feeble-minded children ate summarized by the 
author, who recommend! that llm education of the feeble-minded pupil should 
be child-centered, Describes the curriculum used at the Montcfiorc Special 
School, Chicago, which is based on a study of the activity preferences o[ re¬ 
tarded children. 


Behavior and Problem Cases 

144, Anderson, Forrest: N. "A McnLal-llygienc Survey of Problem Indian 
Children in Oklahoma, 11 Menial Hygiene, XX (July, 193b), 472-76. 

Two hundred and thirly-JWe problem cases were studied by means of physical 
and neurological examinations, psychiatric interviews, and two or more psycho¬ 
logical tests. The cases were found not to be representative of a cross-section of 
Indian children in the area studied. 

245. Behavior Problems in the Secondary Schools. Summit, New Jersey: New 

Jersey Secondary School Teachers' Association (Charles H. Beck, Presi¬ 
dent, % Junior High School), 1935. Pp. 32. 

Describes behavior problems most frequently encountered in the secondary 
school. For each type of problem the causes and frequency arc listed and dis¬ 
cussed. 

246. Campbell, Nellie M. The Elementary School Teacher's Treatment of 

Classroom Behavior Problems, Teachers College Contributions to Edu¬ 
cation, No, 668. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
I 93 S» P P‘ vi+72, 

Overt actions interfering with order in the classroom or with the authority and 
purposes oi the teacher are moat frequently reported by teachers as important 
behavior problems, 

247. Louttit:, C, M. Clinical Psychology. New York: Harper & Bros., 193^ 

Pp, xx+696, 

Major emphasis is given to behavior problems, including problems related to 
mental deficiency, primary behavior problems, juvenile delinquency, conduct 
problems, speech defects, psychoneuroses, Qnd problems correlated with organic 
disabilities. 
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248. Lurie, L. A., Tietz, E. B., and Hertzman, J, "Functional Psychoses in 

Children,” American Journal of Psychiatry, XCII (March, 1936), 
1169-84. 

Two per cent of the problem chi Id rcn. a tudled in a child-guidance home presen ted 
symptoms of definite psychoses Illustrative cases are given. 

249. Markey, Oscar B. "The Problem Child in the Nursery School,” Pro - 

gressivc Education , XIII (March, 1936), 160-67. 

The treatment of problem children in the nursery school involves a number of 
specific guidance techniques. Parent education is indispensable. Preschool 
experts arc less concerned with the treatment of specific behavior signs than 
with an appreciation of the child's deeper needs, 

250 Meek, Lois Hayden. "Behavior Problems in the School,” Teachers Col¬ 
lege Record , XXXVII (January, 1936), 300-304. 

Behavior problems are caused by conflicts between the child and the person 
who attempts to control his behavior. The traditional school organization con¬ 
flicts directly with the natural activities of children. The solution of behavior 
problems lies in revitalizing the curriculum and methods of teaching. 

251. Morgan, John J. B. The Psychology of the Unadjusted School Child . New 

York: Macmillan Co., 1936 (revised). Pp. viii+340. 

The subjects discussed include defense mechanisms, memory distortions, day¬ 
dreaming, fears, feelings of insecurity, instability, intellectual defects, and de¬ 
linquency. Illustrations of cases are included, 

252, Nifenecker, Eugene A. "Review of Departmental Experience in 

Dealing with Problem of School Maladjustment: Part I, Statistical 
Reference Data Showing School Background Conditions, Factors, 
Trends and Problems, 1900-1934.” Publication No. 27. New York; 
Bureau of Reference, Research, and Statistics, Board of Education of 
the City of New York, 1936. Pp. 216. 

A report prepared for the Joint Committee on Problems of School Maladjust¬ 
ment 

253, Roiirbaugh, Lewis. "The Backgrounds of Minor Transiency,” School 

and Society , XLIII (April, 193 ^), 583“84. 

An analysis of the reasons why minor transients leave home 

Juvenile Delinquency 1 

254. Abbott, Grace "Juvenile Court and a Community Program for Treating 

and Preventing Delinquency,” Social Service Review, X (June, 1936), 
227-42. 

A discussion of the part that community agencies, such as schools, recrea¬ 
tion centers, social workers, and the Juvenile court, should play in delinquency 
prevention and treatment, 

T See also Item 351 (Ilealy and Bronner) in the list ol selected references appearing 
in the May, 1937, number of the School Review 
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2js. Adams, Jans; Arnold, Marjorie-, ivml Wither, Helen, "Recidivism 
among Juvenile Delinquents Examined by Lhc Illinois Institute fot 
Juvenile Research,” Smith College Shu lies in Social Work, VI (June, 
193^)1 « 93 'Ji 3 - 

Reports an iitvcstlg^alion undertaken to determine the later behavior of a group 
of delinquents referred by lhc Juvenile (Virl in Chicago for examination at the 
Illinois Institute for Juvenile Research. The authors recommend a close study 
of personality trends and environmental situations Lo determine why some 
children and not others become recidivists. 

256. Alper, Benedict S., ami Lodqen, George 15. "The Delinquent Child in 

Vcnn&yta&nfe AfenRrf Hygiene, XX (Qctobw, 1936), 

Among 3,281 eases in the juvenile courts in do Pennsylvania counties the hoys 
outnumbered Lhc girls three to one. QLher findings relating lo probation and 
commitment arc reported. 

257. Bartlett, Edward R., nnd Harris, Dale B. "Personality Factors in 

Delinquency,” School and Society, XL 11 I (May, 1936), 653-56, 

In a study of delinquent and non-delinquent groups, the delinquents showed 
greater emotional instability and lmd more difficulty in maintaining satisfac¬ 
tory home and social relationships than the non-delinquents. 

258. Bowler, Alida and Bloodgood, Rutic S. Institutional Treatment of 

Delinquent Soys, Part II. United States Children's Bureau Publication 
No, 230,1936. Pp. vi+150. 

An intensive case study was made oi 751 boyB who hml been released bom 
five state institutions five or more years before the study. Suggestions for the 
more effective handling of delinquents arc given, 

259. Carr, Lowell J. Organizing To Reduce Delinquency . Ann Arbor, Michi¬ 

gan: Michigan Juvenile Delinquency Information Service, 1936. Fp. 60. 
This report outlines the Michigan Plan for Better Citizenship as a program for 
delinquency prevention hi the state. The need of clearing-houses for con¬ 
trolling Juvenile conduct is emphasized. 

260. Charles, Cecil M. ,f A Comparison of the Intelligence Quotients of In¬ 

carcerated Delinquent White and American Negro Boys and of Groups 
of St. Louis Public School Boys/' Journal of Applied Psychology, XX 
(August, 1936), 499^510. 

Intelligence teats of public-school boys in St Louis between the ages of twelve 
- and sixteen prove them to be superior to boys of similar ages in reform schools. 

261. Durea, Mervin A. "A Quantitative Method for Diagnosing the Serious¬ 

ness of Asocial Behavior of Juvenile Delinquents,” Journal of General 
Psychology , XIV (April, 1936), 412-21, 

Three criteria of delinquency are combined into a delinquency index, which is 
useful la differentiating delinquent and non-delinquent Juveniles- 
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262. Eccles, August K. "Seventy Out of a Thousand,” Training School Bul¬ 

letin, XXXII (January, 1936), 172-79. 

A study of delinquents under eleven years of age, including data regarding 
ability, achievement, and home situation 

263. Fendrick, Paul, and Bond, Guy. "Delinquency and Reading,” Peda¬ 

gogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, XLVIII (March, 

1936), 236 - 43 - 

In a group of delinquents over 90 per cent were found to have been school 
failures. The group as n whole was retarded in reading to the extent of ap- 
proximately five years and eight months, 

264. Gltteck, Sheldon, and. Glueck, Eleanor (Editors), Preventing Crime . 

New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc,, 1936. Pp, xii+510. 

A symposium containing contributions by twenty-six authorities in the field 
of crime and delinquency. Reports are included of the most promising repre¬ 
sentative efforts that have been made throughout the country in reducing 
crime through constructive work with youth 

265. Goldberg, Jacob A., and Goldberg, Rosamond W Girls on City Streets 

—A Study of 1400 Cases of Rape , New York: American Social Hygiene 
Association, 1935. Pp, 384. 

The median age of the girls reported in this study was fourteen, ancl the largest 
proportions were in Grades VI and VII, As a group they were educationally 
retarded. Descriptions of specific cases are included. 

266- “The Jersey City Plan for the Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency/’ Ele¬ 
mentary School Journal XXXVI (May, 1936), 650-52. 

To prevent delinquency in Jersey City, community groups, schools, the police, 
correctional and municipal institutions have joined forces in the last three 
years, Juvenile cases are handled by the Bureau of Special Service of the Jersey 
City Board of Education. 

267. Jones, Marshall E, "Foster-Home Care of Delinquent Children/ 1 

Social Service Review t X (September, 1936), 450-63, 

The advantages and some of the problems arising in delinquency therapy pro¬ 
vided through foster-home placement aTe described, 

268. Juvenile Court Statistics and Federal Juvenile Offenders , IQ33. United 

States Children's Bureau Publication No. 232, 1936 Pp, iv+114. 

This report summarizes data based on information from 284 juvenile courts 
and the United States Department of Justice, 

269. Juvenile Delinquents in Public Institutions , /pjj. Washington: United 

States Bureau of the Census, 1936 Pp iv+62. 

Statistics of this study relate to juvenile delinquents from 145 state or federal 
institutions in 1933. 
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^70. LYON t Verne W. “Deception tests with Juvenile Delinquents ” Pti& 
gogical Seminary and Journal oj Genetic rsychology l XLVIII (June, 
1936), 494 " 97 - 

Delinquency teals measuring circulatory ami respiratory changes were made oi 
n hundred random cases of juveniles suspected of deception. In over 50 per 
cent of the eases flic technique was considered helpful in determining the 
facts and selecting suspects accurately. 

271. Moore, Joseph E. “A Comparative Study of the Educational Achieve¬ 

ment of Delinquent and Dependent Hoys/ 1 Peabody Journal 0/ Educa¬ 
tion XIV (July, 1936), ih 5 . 

Delinquent boys proved to be considerably below normal in educational 
achievement, 

272. Moses, Earl R. “Community Factors in Negro Delinquency” Journal 

of Negro Education V (April, 1936), 220-27. 

The author maintains that the settling of negro immigrant families in areas of 
deterioration and disorganization accounts for the nbnorinnlly high increase In 
juvenile delinquency among the negro population ns compared with the general 
population, 

273. Robison, Sophia M. Can Delinquency Be Measured? Studies of the Re¬ 

search Bureau of the Welfare Council of Nc>v York, No. 12. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1936. Pp. xxvi+278. 

The author concludes that court appearances arc unsatisfactory as a criterion 
of delinquency; that complicated, quantitative methods may be misleading. 
Improvement in studying delinquency enn be attained by defining specific 
behavior types and considering the cultural factors, 

274. Suixenger, Tiiomas E. Social Determinants in Juvenile Delinquency* 

New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1936, Pp. x+412. 

A close association was found to exist between broken homes and delinquency. 
Unsupervised, misdirected recreation is a large determining factor. Suggestions 
for delinquency prevention arc given. 

275. Thrasher, Frederic M, “The Boys 1 Club and Juvenile Delinquency, n 

American Journal of Sociology , XLII (July, 1936), 65 - 8 o. 

The boys 1 dub as a therapeutic measure did not prove, during its first four 
years, to be an important factor in delinquency prevention. 

276. Van Vechten, Courtlandt Churchill, Jr. A Study of Success and 

Failure of One Thousand Delinquents Committed to a Boys* Republic. 
Chicago: Private edition distributed by the University of Chicago 
Libraries, 1935, Pp, vi+168. 

Residence in a boys 1 republic, with emphasis on self-government, is beneficial 
only for a limited group of delinquents, Conditions under which self-govern¬ 
ment Iattitutiowt ra dt&Ung vrith tkttntpiwtty me considered, 
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277. Waltz, Henry W., Jr. "Community Experiment in the Prevention and 

Treatment of Juvenile Delinquency," Journal of Educational Sociology, 
X (September, 1936), 43-49. 

A description of nn experimental juvenile-probation project conducted in 
Chicago in which the co-operation of local agencies was enlisted Extensive 
group work with children is recommended. 

278. White, R. Clyde. “Delinquency Areas in Indianapolis,” Indiana Bulletin 

of Charities and Correclion } No, 222 (June, 1936), pp 161-66, 

Juvenile delinquency was found concentrated in areas similar to those reported 
in other studies. 


Superior and Girted Children 1 

279. Ayerill, Esther C. "Art and the Talented Child,” School Arts Maga¬ 

zine, XXXV (May, 1936), 5 6 3 ~ 66 . 

From a study of a gifted tcn-year-old child the author concludes that pupils 
gifted in art may be allowed freedom to express their ideas and that they have 
little need of direction or rules. 

280. Hollingworth, Leta S. "The Development of Personality in Highly 

Intelligent Children/ 1 Personality Adjustment of the Elementary-School 
Child, pp. 272-81. Fifteenth Yearbook of the Department of Ele¬ 
mentary School Principals. Bulletin of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals, Vol. XV, No 6, Washington; Department of Ele¬ 
mentary School Principals of the National Education Association, 1936. 
ParcnLs who wisli their child to enjoy every advantage could wish for nothing 
better than that he be endowed with intelligence represented in the intelligence- 
quotient level of 130-60. With an intelligence quotient above 160 the great 
deviation from average leads to special problems of development and adjust¬ 
ment. 

281. Lorge, Irving, and Hollingworth, Leta S. "Adult Status of Highly 

Intelligent Children,” Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic 
Psychology , XLIX (September, 1936), 215-26. 

Children with intelligence quotients at or above 140 represent approximately 
the seventy-fifth percentile of college graduates Only those with intelligence 
quotients above 180 constitute the most gifted college-graduate group 

282. Mersand, Joseph. “How Should the Teacher Carry on Work for the 

Gifted Child?” High Points in the Work of the High Schools of the City 
of New York , XVIII (September, 1936), 4 2 “S 0 * 

The author recommends that gifted high-school pupils be segregated into classes 
of their own intellectual and achievement levels and that the teachers have 

1 See also Item 378 (Engle) and 387 (Witty) in the list of selected references appear¬ 
ing in the September, 1936, number of the Elementary School Journal; Item 480 (Wil¬ 
kins) in the September, 1936, School Review; and Item 328 (Jenkins) in the May, 

1937, School Review. 
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access lo Ml school facilities and be permitted to construct their own curricu- 
lums. 

383. Miles, Catharine C., mid Wolfe, Lillian S. ‘'Childhood Physical and 
Mental Health Records of Historical Geniuses” Psychological Studies 
af Unman Variability, pp. 300-400, Psychological Monographs, Vol. 
XLVII, No. 2, Princeton, New Jersey: Psychological Review Co,, 1936. 
Fifty geniuses reported Jn history were rated for physical niul menial health, 
The distribution for the fifty individuals with reaped to these characteristics 
was found lo be fairly normal. 

284. Stdctwick, "Frank (Editor), Cvmplth Marjory Flowing— Ihr Journals, 

Lcllcrs and Verses. New York: Oxford University Press, 1535. Pp. 
xxiH-208, 

'Hie writings of a child prodigy who lived n century ago arc reproduced exactly 
as they were originally written. 

285. Zoilbauoh, Harvey W. (Editor). "Gifted and Talented Children/ 1 

Journal of Educational Sociology, X (October, 1936), 65-128, 

The whole Issue is devoted Lo the theme "(.lifted and Talented Children." 
Contains articles on the gifted child tn art and in music, a description of 
Terman classes in a public school, a discussion of clinical problems presented 
by bright children, and a plea by the editor for conservation of the talents 
possessed by gifted children. 

Bund and Partially Seeing Children 

286. Coville, M. Genevieve. "Blind Pupils in Public Schools/ 1 Teachers 

Forum for Instructors of Blind Children, VIII (March, 1936), 69-70, 

7 < 5 - 77 . 

Describes the desirable results of the practice of the Virginia School for the 
Blind of transferring certain pupils Lo the pub lie-sc hoot system after tiic termi¬ 
nation of their second year of high-school work. I11 bath blind and seeing 
children an understanding of each other nnd a helpful co-operalion in many 
social activities are developed, 

287. Degnan, Walter J, ,f A Health Education Program for Blind Boys," 

High Points in the Work of (he IJigh Schools of the City of New York, 
XVIII (April, 1936), 5 - 13 . 

"A physical-education program for the blind is necessary to preserve and im¬ 
prove the health of the child, to contribute to his enjoyment oi life, and to 
adjust him to live the type of life that, his seeing brother lives.’ 1 Suggestions 
arc given far building such a program, on the basis of work done with a group 
of blind boys in one of the New York City high schools. 

288 Haslip, Melvin, "Shoe Repair 0,9 a Vocational Study in the Michigan 
School for the Blind/ 1 Teachers Forum for Instructors of Blind Children, 
VIII (May, 1936), 82-90. 
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Describes a course in shoe-repairing given to blind students and discusses the 
possibilities of shoe-repairing as a vocational outlet for these handicapped per¬ 
sons, The author is himself without sight and conducts a shoe shop of his own. 

289. IIershey, EDYrms P. "A Sight Conservation Program in School/' Sight- 
saving Revtcio, VI (March, 1936), 50-55, 

Any comprehensive sight-conservation program, as recommended by the 
author, should include: (1) routine annual examination of children, to deter¬ 
mine those who have defective vision, (2) a follow-up program for correction 
of such defects, (3) a study of findings to determine the cause and prevention 
of impaired vision and its relation to school progress, and (4) health education 
for care of the eyes The methods used in the Dallas, Texas, public schools 
arc described, 


290. Ingram, Cieristine P “Education for the Visually Handicapped,” Sight- 

saving Review, VI (September, 1936), 212-18. 

Describes experiences in sight-saving classes in the schools of Rochester, New 
York. Discusses standards of admission, objectives, special equipment, and 
community responsibility 

291. Maxtield, Katiiryn E. The Spoken Language of the Blind Preschool 

Child . Archives of Psychology, No. 201. New York. Columbia Uni¬ 
versity, 1936. Pp. 100. 

The study was conducted "for the purpose of choosing methods and procedures 
for future work on the spoken language of preschool visually handicapped 
children." On the basis of verbatim reports of the children's spontaneous lan¬ 
guage during the day, the content of their speech was classified into four types 
of items: (1) functional use of language, (2) social indexes, (3) constructional 
nature of speech, find (4) special features of language. The findings are ex¬ 
pected to form the basis for a scries of related longitudinal studies covering 
this held 

292. Merrill, Eleanor Brown “Occupational Adjustment of the Visually 

Handicapped,” Sight-saving Review, VI (Septembei, 1936), 192-97. 

Cites several individual instances of occupational adjustments which illus¬ 
trate methods and sources of obtaining help in such cases Emphasizes the 
need of co-ordination of services among all agencies involved. 

293. O'Toole, Charles E. “Vocational Opportunities for Sight-saving Class 

Students/' Sight-saving Review , VI (June, 1936), 131-35. 

Describes vocational-guidance program for the partially seeing pupils in New 
York City sight-conservation classes. The author says. "I prefer to think that 
an occupation should be considered non-suitable foi the partially sighted 
only after it has been delcimined so from all the factors involved in occupa¬ 
tional analysis as related to each degree of sight disability." 

294. Rich, Frank M, "School Art for the Blind/’ School Arts Magazine, 

XXXV (May, 1936), 520-24, 
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Dcscribcg a process of making pictures with raiml lines and with materials 
which give a roughness nmt variety of texture conveying a senBe of reality to 
the blind and capable of tactile interpretation by them. 

Crippled Children 

395, Beatty, Hugh Gjdson. “IlrtrcHp and Cleft Palate Deformities,” Crippled 
Child, XIII (April, 1936), 166-69, 182. 

Discusses the nature nnd clTccLa of these handicaps and the possibilities of 
treatment and correction. 

296. Evans, William A. "The James E. Roberts School, 1M American School 

Board Journal , XCIV (January, 1937), 51-55- 

Dcscribcs the building, equipment, and special facilities in a school for crippled 
children in Indianapolis, 

297. Foley, Marie Rainey. “A Library for Crippled Children ” Crippled 

Child , XIII (February, 1936), 137^38. 

Describes library methods followed by the Gillette State Hospital in St, Paul, 
Minnesota, to provide the crippled patients with suitable reading material 
The work is planned from two points of view: therapeutic and educational. 

298. Ingram, Marguerite L. "The Crippled Child in School/ 1 Crippled Child , 

XIV (October, 1936), 60-62. 

Recommends the boarding school to meet the needs of children having extreme 
orthopedic disabilities who cannot he served through the local orthopedic 
school. Calls attention to the need of planning educational programs (or 
crippled children with full information on the medical diagnosis nnd recom¬ 
mendations, 

299, Strauss, Marion. "Initiative and the Crippled Child/' Crippled Child, 

XIII (April, 1936), 164-65,182-83. 

The author describes evidence of lack of Initiative observed in a school for 
crippled children, analyzes possible causes lor the condition, nnd makes sug¬ 
gestions for developing this quality. Written on the basis of experience at the 
Elias Michael School for Crippled Children in St, Louis, Missouri 

300, Strauss, Marion, "Telling Time throughout the Ages,” Journal oj Ex¬ 

ceptional Children , III (February, 1937), 75-78, 88-89. 

A description of a curricular activity used with a sixth-grade class in the Elias 
Michael School for Crippled Children in St, Louis, Missouri. 

301, Woodworth, Leon M, "Illness No Barrier to Education," Neio York 

Stale Education, XXIV (January, 1937), 320-22, 334-36. 

Describes educational activities carried on at the New York State Reconstruc¬ 
tion Home at West Haverstraw, a combined school ami hospital for crippled 
children. 
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Deaf and ITard-oe-Heaiung Children 1 

302. Bluett, C. G, "Counseling the Hard of Hearing/' Occupations , XV 

(February, 1937), 412-16, 

Suggestions to school counselors in guiding the vocational choices of liard-of- 
hearing children, Lists the occupational choices made by 233 hard-of-hearing 
clients of the Snn Francisco District of the California State Bureau of Voca¬ 
tional Rehabilitation and allows the vocational advantage of the guided over 
the unguided lmrd-of-hearing individual 

303. Guilder, Rutii P., and Hopkins, Louise A "The Importance of Audi¬ 

tory Function Studies in the Educational Program for the Auditonally 
Handicapped Child/ 1 Valid Review, XXXVIII (February and March, 
I93 6 ), 69-74, 116-17, i49“55i 180-81, 

The authors point out the increasing need of knowing the type and the extent 
of the child's hearing handicap: first, as a basis for selection of children requiring 
special attention, second, as a basis for class division, in conjunction with 
mental achievement, in special schools and classes! and, third, as a guide to 
the teacher in work with the individual child 

304. McNeill, Naomi. "Why Wait Until They Are Five?" Volta Revieiv , 

XXXVIII (September, 1936), 501-4, 542-43 

An account of the nursery-school activities carried on for hard-of-hearing chil¬ 
dren under the direction of the Rochester (New York) Board of Education and 
supervised by Lhc Department of Parent Education and Child Development, 
with the co-operation of the Rochester School for the Deaf and with financial 
support from the Works Progress Administration 

305. Martens, Elise II., and Others. The Deaf and the Hard-oj-Hearing in 

lhc Occupational World. United States Office of Education Bulletin No. 
13, 1936. Pp. 96, 

A survey was carried on under the Civil Works Administration to determine 
the types of occupations for which deaf and hard-of-hearing young people can 
most successfully be prepared. Findings are based on a study of factors con¬ 
nected with the employment status of 19,580 deaf and hard-of-hearing adults. 

306. Pintner, R., and Brunschwig, L, "Some Personality Adjustments of 

Deaf Children in Relation to Two Different Factors/ 1 Pedagogical Sem¬ 
inary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, XLIX (December, 1936), 377- 
88 . 

On the basis of a personality inventory constructed to meet the special limi¬ 
tations of Lhe deaf because of their Relatively immature thinking habits" and 
language usage, certain pupils of residential schools for the deaf were studied 
with respect to the relation between theii social adjustment and (i) the method 
by which thty were being taught and (2) the amount of deafness In each sub¬ 
ject’s family. 

1 See also Item 349 (Brunschwig) in the list of selected references appearing in the 
May, 1937, number of LheSc/joof JRcmeiu 
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30;, Pope, Alvin R “The Use of Hearing Teats ami Hearing Alda in the Edu¬ 
cation of the Deaf/* American Annals 0} Ihc Deaf, LXXXI (September, 
1936)1 3 2 3 - 32 . 

Discusses the values of acoustic training in schools for the deaf, desirable pro¬ 
cedures, and requirements for successful outcomes, The author believes that 
"the advances in instrumental aid offer wonderful opportunities Lo educators 
of the deaf," The paper was given at the seventeenth meeting of the Confer¬ 
ence of Executives of America 11 Schools for the JJeaF and was followed by ex¬ 
tensive discussion, also printed in this issue of lire Annals, 

308. Scysteh, Margaret- “Summary of Four years’ Experiment with Pre- 
Bchool Deaf Children nL the Illinois School for the Deaf/' American 
Annals of the Deaf , LXXXI (May, 1936), 212-30, 

This fiummary presents reasons lor conducting the experiment and describes 
pupils und living conditions, tests and measurements used, curriculum activi¬ 
ties, and piny materials, It discusses also the influence of preschool training in 
the homt life of the deaf child. Cases studied included fifty preschool deaf 
children, fifty childmn between six and seven yean of age entering school for 
the first time, and a control group of twenty-five preschool-ngc hearing children, 
The question toward the answer of which the study was directed is; Will the 
pTeschool-tramed denf child he better equipped for learning and for living than 
a child not so Irnined? Follow-up is now in progress, 

309. Wyman, Mary May. "Conserving Lite Vision of Deaf and Hard-0[-Hear¬ 

ing Children" Aig/iLsaiung Itoiew, VI (September, 1936), 204-11. 
“Special retention must be paid Lo Llui vision of Lhosc children who possess the 
handicap o( deafness" since their eyes must do double duly throughout life 
Discusses the elements oi schoolroom arrangement, and equipment that are 
essential in conserving the sight ot these children* 

Delicate Children 

310. Open Air Classrooms, New York: National Tuberculosis Association, 

1937. ip. 14. 

A icpoit of tlie Joint Committee on Health Problems in Education of the 
National Education Association and the American Medical Association, Dis¬ 
cusses the advantages of open-air classes and the need of ail children for the 
facilities thus made available. 

311. Robinson, H» C, “Conservation aud Development of Children with 

Heart Disease / 1 Journal cj Exceptional Children , III (February, 1937)* 
79-81. 

Points out that ii per cent of children of school age have organic hem t disease 
and that abo lit 44 per cent ol these have an impairment serious enough to make 
them eligible for special classes. Discusses problems of understanding, rest, and 
exercise as related to the protection of the child and his best development 
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312. Rogers, James F. What Every Teacher Should Know about the Physical 

Condition of Iler Pupils . United States Office of Education Pamphlet 
No. 68 (1936). Pp ( 30. 

Gives practical suggestions for checking the child's physical condition in order 
that his body may be put in the best possible working condition. Means of 
detecting serious handicaps are noted and described. 

313. Strachan, Louise. "Open Air Education in Germany,” Journal of Ex¬ 

ceptional Children , III (December, 1936), 39-44. 

On the basis of observations made in Germany the author discusses elements of 
the program under way in that country Emphasis is placed on open-air edu¬ 
cation for all children, not only for those recognized as tuberculous, pie- 
tuberculous, or delicate. 

Speech Defectives 

314. Blanton, Smiley, and Zerler, Mary Louise. "Helping the Child Who 

Stutters,” National Parent-Teacher Magazine , XXXI (October, 1936), 
14-15,22. 

"Aliy break jn the rhythm of speech indicates maladjustment or an inability 
to meet the situation in an easy, natural way n The article gives helpful sug¬ 
gestions to parents and teachers concerning methods of ascertaining the causes 
of maladjustment and of meeting the problem of stuttering. 

315. Davison, Louise D. "Methods for Treatment of Disorders of Speech 

Due to Birth Injury,” Quarterly Journal of Speech, XXII (October, 
1936), 404-12. 

Gives case studies of children so handicapped, describing In detail methods of 
treatment used. Working for motor control and speech response through physi¬ 
cal therapy js the basis of the method employed, 

316. Krout, Maurice H. "Emotional Factors in the Etiology of Stammering/ 1 

Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XXXI (July-September, 

1936). 174-81- 

Describes in detail three case studies of stammerers of eighteen to twenty-one 
years of age which disclosed emotional conflicts dating back to childhood days. 
These conflicts seemed to have direct bearing on the stammering, and the 
treatment given involved assistance in overcoming the emotional problems 

317. Mase, Darrel J, "A Speech Corrective Program for the Teachers Col¬ 

lege,” Quarterly Journal of Speech , XXII (December, 1936), 618-26. 
Presents observations as to method of establishing a speech-corrective program 
in a teachers' college and objectives of such a program. Based on experience 
in this field in State Teachers College, California, Pennsylvania 

318. Otto, Henry J. "Utilizing Teachers* Special Talents in Small Schools/ 1 

Educational Administration and Supervision , XXIII (January, 1937) > 


35 - 42 . 
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"This article, denis with a method of providing instruction in speech correction 
for children in typically rural counties. 11 U describes a project carried un in co¬ 
operation with theW. K Kellogg Foundation in four rural counLics of Michigan 
whereby scholarships for an eight-weeks intensive course in speech correction 
were provided for specially selected regular teachers in tile counties included. 
Ench teacher then did special work, in speech correction in the schools of her 
district. 

319. West, Robert, "Is SluUcring Abnormal?" Journal of Abnormal and 

Social Psychology x XXXI <Aprll-Jimc, 1936), 76-86. 

Discusses v«Tiou3 theories of causation of stuttering and gives suggestions con¬ 
cerning prognosis and treatment. 

General References' 

320. Laycock, S. R, "Mental Hygiene in Special Education," Journal of Ex¬ 

ceptional Children, III (October, 1936), 2-9. 

Considers six positive criteria for mental health nnd applies Llicm to practices 
with exceptional children, both handicapped and gifted. 

321. Thompson, K. L p "Jersey City's School-Community Program," Journal 

of Educational Sociology , IX (February, 1936), 364-69. 

Besides providing the traditional elementary- and secondary-school program, 
Jersey Cily is attempting to serve the community by providing for the educa¬ 
tion of the foreign-born, for the adult, the physically handicapped, the mentally 
handicapped, nnd the maladjusted. Special mention is made of the Burc*au of 
Special Service, Lhe purpose of which is to integrate nil community services in 
the diagnosis and treatment of special problems, 

1 See also Item 324 (Bentley) in the list of selected references appearing in the May, 
1937, number of the School Revmo, 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 

The story oj a great adventure in education— When the recent history of 
American education is evaluated, the experimental school inaugurated by John 
Dewey in his early years at the University of Chicago will be regarded as the 
beginning of one of the most significant educational movements of modern 
times- It comes somewhat as a shock to the casual observer of the educational 
scene to realize that there has been no authoritative and detailed account of this 
pioneer experiment in progressive education. It is therefore an occasion for 
genuine gratitude among educators everywhere that a prominent publisher 
should bring out a complete and competent exposition of this history-making 
venture in socialized education . 1 

In view of the histoiical nature of this publication, it is important that some 
reference be made to the competence of the authors to undertake this task: 

The authors were boLii teachers (n the school Katherine Camp Mayhew, as vice¬ 
principal, was in charge of the developing curriculum; she was also head of the science 
department, Anna Camp Edwards was a teacher of history in the enily experimental 
period and later as a special tutor followed through the work of all other departments 
at older age levels, an experience which has aided her in interpreting the value of Mr 
Dewey's philosophy of education in the present crisis [p viij. 

The plan of the study was worked out in close co-operation with Mr. Dewey, 
who has guided the entire development of the book. The authors also had access 
to the original records as well as to the complete file of early publications 
describing the venture, which in many instances are now out of print, Further 
evidence of the authoritative character of this account is contained in the 
Introduction of the book, which Mr Dewey himself has written. 

The major content of the book is drawn up in four divisions and three 
appendixes. Chapter i of Part I in seventeen pages presents a brief historical 
account of the school 1 s beginnings, the main principles of its hypotheses and 
method, and a general statement of how these principles were worked out 
through the activities of the pupils, Chapter ii gives a detailed account of the 
precariously experimental period of the first two years, during which the cur- 

1 Katherine Camp Miiyhcw and Anna Camp Edwards, The Dewey School . The 
Laboratory School of the Univeisity of Chicago, 1896-1903. New York; D, Appleton- 
Century Co,, Inc,, 1936 Pp. .\vi-H90. 
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rioilum gradually took form, The first chapter in Part II considers, from a 
psychological and social point of view, the theoretical basis for the selection of 
activities as subject matter for the elementary curriculum, The remaining 
chapters of Part II and Part III constitute the major portion of the book. They 
arc devoted to detailed description of the materials and activities of the school's 
slowly evolving curriculum. 

The first chapter of Part IV is given over to the teacher's place in the scheme 
of the school with particular emphasis on the freedom of the teacher and on her 
development. The next chapter describes Lhc part played by Llia parents and 
the pupils and emphasizes the co-operative spirit which suffused the whole 
undertaking, The final chapter devotes twenty-nine pages to an evaluation of 
the practices and principles of the school. The first Lwo Appendixes present 
important papers with respect to Mr. Dewey's philosophy of education, and the 
last Appendix contains a list of the teachers and assistants in the Laboratory 
School. 

One interesting aspect of the book is the inclusion of statements made by 
former pupils evaluating the influence of the school on their development. These 
statements are favorable to the school and are very Tcvcaling. They represent 
only a small number of the persons who must have participated in this unique 
educational adventure and are not therefore an adequate sampling for purposes 
of scientific appraisal. Nevertheless, even these few data suggest that it would 
be a great contribution to education if someone would continue Lhis part of the 
story from the point where the authors have left it by canvassing the remaining 
living members of the alumni association of the Dewey School, 

Whatever one's philosophy of education or predilection with regard to 
pedagogical practice, this document is a valuable—the reviewer is tempted to 
say, an indispensable—contribution to educational literature. The use of the 
word "historical" in the course of this review may lead the reader to regard this 
book as being of value only to the student of the history of modem education. 
Such an impression would he untrue and unfortunate; for this account has 
equally great value for the student of modern educational trends. Ail phases of 
school work have been integrated so thoroughly and the book is essentially so 
contemporary that the administrator, the classroom teacher, and experts in 
curriculum, psychology, philosophy, and sociology of education will be greatly 
stimulated by this presentation. There is probably no beLter account of the 
modern progressive school in print. 

Howard Y McClusky 


University of Michigan 


An interpretation of education by family-five psychologists and educators ,—The 
following quotations from the Preface and introductory chapter describe well 
the character of a book on educational psychology edited by Skinnci. 1 

1 Educational Psychology, Edited by Charles E. Skinner, New York: rrcnticc- 
Hull, Inc, 1936. Pp. xxvi+754. $3.20. 
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Major emphasis lias been placed on bucIi 1 'master ideas” as continuous growth, goal 
seeking, intelligent self-direction, pupil purposing, creative experiencing, and social func¬ 
tioning [p. vi]. 

The aims and objectives of educational psychology, therefore, center in the funda¬ 
mental problem of promoting continuous growth and wholesome personality develop¬ 
ment through: (1) increasing ability for intelligent self-dircdion in the changing social 
order; and (2) increasing ability for discriminative social functioning . The emphasis is 
on growth and conduct [p 14]. 

Educational psychology assists the educator in attaining his alms. (1) by enhancing 
and enriching Jus own life; and (2) by helping him bring about improvement in the quality 
of instruction [p. 15]. 

This book does not consist merely of a collection of probably useful facts and 
principles of psychology as do so many elementary textbooks in this field. 
Throughout its pages there is usually present an organic union between psy¬ 
chology and educational theory and practice. 

Whether in consequence of eclitoiial design or good writing, T. R Mc¬ 
Connell^ chapter on “The General Nature of Growth 1 ' provides a summary of 
fact and principle that is unequaled in its value for students of education, The 
other nine chapters of the section on growth develop the details and the educa¬ 
tional meaning of this first chapter to make a complete and well-integrated 
treatment. The chapters on growth provide so well for an acquaintance with 
the more fundamental principles of learning that the treatment of these prin¬ 
ciples in a special section seems weak. There is, however, a particularly good 
chapter on transfer of training by Webb He has succeeded well in pointing out 
the more important educational meanings of the facts of transfer: 

Too often teachers have worked on the principle that the fixing of habits is the de¬ 
sirable educational outcome Than is exactly what wifi happen under such a method 
of teaching. The students learn to repeat the materials in the particular situation of 
the classioom and arc unable to apply them when opportunity is offered elsewhere 
The situations of life arc constantly changing, highly variable. This fact means that 
pliability and not rigidity ot habits and skills should be the end sought, and the proce¬ 
dures of the classLoom should be organized with this end in view Ip. 349]. 

The chapter on the learning of special school subjects is satisfactorily com¬ 
plete but not burdensome. It wisely treats of developmental principles rather 
than of detailed special methods of teaching. 

Measurement is treated in subordination to individual differences. There is 
adequate discussion of intelligence tests, educational tests, and the factual 
information that lias been obtained by applying tests in research investigations. 
The reader could wish that these chapteis contained more of stimulating sug¬ 
gestions for educational procedures similar to those found m fcheeailier chapters 
on growth. 

The importance of personal adjustment and guidance is recognized in five 
excellent chapters that aierich in both psychological and educational principles. 
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The book concludes wiLh n summary of viewpoints concerning learning that is 
not up to the high standards set by earlier portions of the work. This summary 
will scarcely prove interesting or instructive to the college student or to the 
teacher in public schools* 

The collaborators have produced a comprehensive, well-written, and well- 
integrated presentation of psychological principles and have succeeded in show¬ 
ing their educational meaning, They have avoided both superficial treatment 
and presentation of Irrelevant detail. They have produced a work that belongs 
among Lhc superior hooks for use in first Courses in educational psychology, It 
is also worth careful reading by experienced teachers for revision and confirma¬ 
tion of their theory and practice, 

C. E* Ragsdale 

University of Wisconsin 


A health program for Grade //.—The health program is the business of 
parents- Where the school muflL be responsible, however, the ideal program is 
one in which hungry children are fed, dirty children arc made clean, and children 
with incipient diseases are removed from the teaching group until they are well, 
Where this program is not possible and books must be used ns aids, the books 
should be selected because the (acts arc simply and directly presented. A recent 
book 1 performs this task very well in a few chapters but spoils the sincerity of 
the material by introducing such artificial chmaclcrs as Princess Bark, the 
Queen of Health, and Dr. Fresh Air, as well ns many others. A book which is 
net sincere throughout will not be liked by intelligent second-grade pupils. 

Ada R, Polkingiiorn l 


Social studies in the intermediate grades ,-^This volume 1 adds to our slowly 
growing supply of social-studies materials a usable book for intermediate grades, 
The authors have so well stated their essential conceptions underlying the 
building of a program for the social studies in the grades that a quotation will 
serve to indicate the general plan into which the book is intended to fit. 

A program that is the outcome of such considerations must be one in which funda¬ 
mental understandings take precedence over fact ns fact, which sticsses change and 
development rather tlian exact, detailed pictures of any certain area 01 areas in time 
or place, which seeks to make pupils conscious of the story of human development as 
a story of the struggle of individuals or of groups with forces or factors in their environ¬ 
ment, and which reveals to pupils that the present lies in the stream of that development 
and of that struggle and that the future is dependent upon lhc part they themselves 
take in that struggle [p, v,], 

1 C. E, Turner, Alice L. Beckwith, and Nell Josephine Morgan, The Joy Family, 
Boston: D. C Heath & Co,, 1936. Pp. viii+130. $0,50. 

1 Herbert B. Bruner and C Mabel Smith, Social Sludtesi Intermediate Grades, 
Book I, New York; Charles E, Merrill Co., 1936, Pp, viii+440. $0.96. 
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In all major particulars the text of the book exemplifies these principles. 
Opinions will probably diflcr concerning the points to which exception is taken 
in this review, but the suggestions offered do not detract from the usefulness of 
the volume in the hands of the skilful teacher. 

The authors have chosen for the intermediate-grade books “eleven signifi¬ 
cant aspects of living/ 1 four of which are presented in Book I- “The Story of 
Agriculture/ 1 “The Story of l ? ire J ' J “The Story of the Sea/ 1 and “The Stoiy of 
Writing/’ Each of these is treated as a unit having four to six subdivisions 
called sections. The general plan of each unit is to open with a conversational 
section tying up to the present. Then, with this introduction inLo modern times 
as a setting of the problem, the succeeding sections tell a developmental story 
from early beginnings to the present, The book would gain immeasurably if 
these opening conversations had been curtailed or omitted entirely and the 
systematic presentation of the evolution of the selected human achievement had 
been begun immediately. Of the four units, “The Story of the Sea” is the least 
well organized because of the shifting of emphasis among ships, sailor nations, 
and trading in early, ancient, medieval, and modern times, It is a little 
complicated to follow as a story of development] It might gain much if it had 
been presented only fiom the standpoint of improvement of water transporta¬ 
tion, with tile stress on the evolution of ships, or from a viewpoint of how men 
learned to tiade overseas. 

With the exception of Lhe conveisational introductory sections, thematciials 
are exceedingly well written. The language is simple but vigorous enough to 
describe interestingly ideas and events which arc often complicated. The book 
may he used in Grades V, VI, or VII, provided the conversational sections are 
omitted, Irrelevant details have for the most part been carefully avoided. Each 
section is divided into shorter contributory understandings, at the end of which 
arc exercises directed Lo the pupil: questions of review and forward-looking 
intent, reading references, activities, and occasionally additional factual 
materials. The inclusion of some device to aid m keeping the evolution idea as a 
progressive story would be of great service to most teachers. 

The book is well iJlustiatcd with many large photographs, drawings, and 
maps, to which references are incorporated in the text. The printing and the 
page arrangement are excellent, 

In carrying out one of the implied objectives in their social-studies program, 
namely, making a pupil feel that his present is part of the past but equally a part 
of the future, the authors have included a few excellent sections, such as that on 
“Our New Pood Problem,” in which the present and the possible future eftects 
of machines on employment arc briefly and failly poi trayed. So, too, at the end 
of a section on modern healing there are for ward-looking paragraphs beginning, 
“Perhaps by Lhe lime your children are in school. . . Other such discussions 
are brief and scattered, partly because of the nature of the material However, 
too often is an impression left that the present stage of development of the 
selected achievement is the ultimate stage. Granted that a certain responsibility 
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in imparting attitudes and conceptions belongs to the teacher oi social studies 
and granted that many of the desired understandings which arc to be the final 
outcome of a social-sludics course are built up through proper guidance and may 
not of necessity appear in written materials, nevertheless it seems important 
that pioneering projccls, such ns lexibuuks in social studies still arc, should 
consistently guide points of view. 

In parts of the story dealing with man’s experiences before written history or 
with the unrecorded happenings after wards, the authors have not been con¬ 
sistent. It is of course awkward to be repeatedly prefacing paragraphs with 
"perhaps," "probably/' "it may have been, 11 "suppose,” "we do not know ex¬ 
actly," "it could have happened/’ and like expressions* as is carefully done in 
much of the material dealing with early times, but in Lao many places blanket 
statements arc made which violate historical probability and common sense. 
These create the impression that people in general suddenly realized their need 
of invention, discovery, or improvement and then definitely scL about to fulfil 
their requirements. Such statements as the following, even taken in their 
context, give little credit to the slow, many times accidental, improvements, 
inventions, and discoveries made by individuals who frequently met little 
approval and reluctant acceptance by their fellow-men. 

A little more than one hundred years ago, people became interested in the kinds of 
tools used by the workers. Better tools were given Lo the caipcnLers, Llie masons, the 
cloth-makers, tile miners [p. no], 

"The sailors need roiicls, too,” said the road-builders .... "We must make road9 
through the seas for the sailors” So other road-builders made roads over the seas 
[pp. 335-26I. 

After a while, people saw that they needed better ways of exchanging ideas than 

just by sounds and signs. They wanted to talk; bo they invented a way to do 

lt[p. 351I, 

When the pictures were always made in the game way and always rend in the same 
way, they been me picture wri ting [p. 364], 

It is to be hoped that the forthcoming books of the scries will embody and 
develop the many excellencies of the first volume. 

Ruth R. Watson 


The world in review ,—A survey of European civilization, often called “woild- 
history,” has taken a conspicuous place in the curriculum during the past 
twenty years. Occasionally three years have been allocated to the survey; more 
often two years; or/when administrators desire to economize time, one year. 
The two-year treatment implies more ruthless elimination of faeLs and topics 
than we have usually been willing to make; the one-year course, covering nearly 
six thousand years of recorded history, imposes an impossible strain on both 
organization and teaching. Merc going through a textbook, "covering the 
ground," is not teaching, Full detail, comparison, contrast, unhurried attention 
to the relations between past and present are necessary if any study of history is 
to be worth the time spent on it. 
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Story of Nations 1 makes no novel contribution to the selection and organiza¬ 
tion of the facts and topics of world-history, though it lives up to best current 
practice. Its 680 pages—large, double-column pages—of text are divided into 
76 chapters, which are grouped into 20 “parts," the titles of which present a 
rough sketch of world-development. The account is first chronological; then, 
when possible, national. Twenty-six pages are devoted to early man; 26S pages 
to the ancient and medieval worlds; two £0 seven chapters each to the British, 
French, Germans, Russians, Spanish, Italians, Dutch and Belgians, Scandina¬ 
vians, Japanese, and Chinese in the modern times; and 76 pages at the end to 
"Problems of the Modern World. 1 ' Thus, the volume is, save for the omission 
of the Americas, truly a world-history. It also finds space for attention to art, 
literature, music, and to major achievements, geographical factors and economic 
development are not neglected. As a whole, the account is well balanced and is 
in accord with the broad concept of history current in the present day, 

In its presentation the book achieves distinction. The narrative style is 
excellent; the illustrations are numerous, carefully 5 elec ted, and effectively used. 
The black and white pictorial maps arc attractive, but some of them are too 
elaborate and complicated for easy learning, Two colored maps are given at the 
back of the book, Overviews, boldface headings, summaries, self-tests, carefully 
selected readings, occasional giaplis, and a double-page chart showing "The 
Shifting Pattern of Nations" contribute to the usefulness of the book in learning 
and teaching. 

Differences of opinion about details or even about topics included or omitted 
are always possible, and no rapid survey can be entirely accurate. On the whole, 
however, it must be said that, if the schools are to use a one-volume history of 
western civilization in which the major developments are all represented, it is 
not likely that a much better book can be secured than the intelligent work of 
these three Californian collaborators. As the basis for a two-year course it 
should be excellent; as the substance of a one-year dash down the ages it fills 
excellently a very bad piescripLion. 

Erling M. Hunt 

Teachers College, Columbia University 
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Creational Meto# and editorial Comment 


Tiie Reorganization of Education in France 
The present government in France has initiated a number of im¬ 
portant educational measures. A law which will go into effect next 
October will raise the age of compulsory attendance by one yeaT; pu¬ 
pils \yill thereafter be required to attend school to the age of four¬ 
teen. The law also provides for the introduction of courses in handi¬ 
crafts and of courses preparatory to the vocational training of chil¬ 
dren. It is now generally believed that the French schools place loo 
great a burden on pupils, A reform in the curriculum and in the 
time-tables is intended to put an end to this burden. Teachers’ sal¬ 
aries, reduced by the Laval government as an emergency measure, 
have been restored to their former level, 

A bill recently introduced into Parliament by the Minister of 
Education will, if passed, result in a significant reorganization of 
French secondary education and in drastic changes in the re¬ 
quirements for teaching certificates. The following statement con¬ 
cerning the bill is quoted from the London Times Educational Sup¬ 
plement , 

A bill introduced into Parliament by M. Jean Zay, the Minister of National 
Education, proposes in a large measure to unify the organization of the three 
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existing forms of secondary education—secondaiy schools proper, higher 
elementary schools, and technical schools—and will make important changes in 
the method of recruiting teachers, 

To obtain entry to secondary schools all pupils, whatever their origin, must 
in future have the cerlifical deludes primaires, which is awarded a9 result of an 
examination in elementary schools when pupils have attained the age of twelve. 
It may, however, be obtained at the age of eleven, and this variation is con¬ 
templated as important in practice, many of the brighter children being ready 
for the examination at that age. As a consequence of the new rule the lowest 
preparatory classes of the lycdes, which are on the verge of secondary education 
without forming part of It, are to be transformed into elemcnLary schools. The 
reform may be regarded as a development of the establishment of free education 
in secondary schools, entry to which will now depend on proof of capacity, 
Secondary teaching is to be divided into three sections' classical, modern, 
and technical, The first year will be one of observation, with a view to orienta¬ 
tion; at the end of it the observers will ofTcr advice, but parents will still have 
the right to decide what line a child shall take, As a precaution againsL mistakes 
in premature orientation the programs of the three lines of instruction will be so 
arranged that it will be possible for a pupil to be transferred from one to an¬ 
other, For this purpose there will be special courses, which may also be used to 
facilitate the entry into secondary education of "lnte-comcrs/' who have carried 
on their instruction In elementary schools to the end, or have been following con¬ 
tinuation ( posl-scolaires ) courses. It is understood that experiments in orienta¬ 
tion will be made at first in a few schools, The final achievement of the second¬ 
ary-school career is the passing of the examination for the baccdlaurti if, This will 
continue for pupils in the classical and modern sections; in the technical section 
the course will continue on its own lines, and there will be no baccalatirtal. 

With regard to teaching qualifications the bill proposes a drastic reform, 
since it requires that in fu ture all those who are to become teachers in clementniy 
schools shall pass the baccalaur^Ql examination, The brevet sul^riei{r ) which has 
hitherto been obtained largely by pupils of higher elementary schools and has 
formed a qualification for teaching in elementary schools, is abolished, The 
higher elementary school, which exists mainly for the education of cx-clementary 
school pupils who wish to become teachers, will thus disappear, at least in name, 
and it seems probable that many of those who would in present conditions 
attend this type of school will choose the modern side in their secondary educa¬ 
tion, The normal schools for the professional training of teachers will continue, 
and their cerlifical d* aptitudes prajessionnelks will be necessary along with the 
baccaiaur&al, Masters for secondary schools, besides their university qualifica¬ 
tions, will also have professional training. 

Elementary-school pupils who wish to continue tlielr education afLer leaving 
age may still attend the complementary courses which are attached to many 
elementary schools, These courses are to be general in character, with, however, 
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initiatory instruction in some profession, regard being had to vocational require¬ 
ments in the region in which the pupil lives. The posl-scolaire course will also 
give theoretical and practical teaching according to regional needs. 

State Aid to Private and Sectarian Schools 

Pressure on stale legislatures to provide financial aid to private 
and sectarian schools has been increasing for a number of years. In 
some instances, as in Ohio, the demand is for direct financial aid in 
the form of grants to parents who have children in nonpnblic 
schools. In oilier instances indirect financial aid is sought through 
legislative enactments which provide free textbooks and free trans¬ 
portation for pupils in both public and nonpublic schools. In older 
to biing together the facts in this area of legislative policy, the 
Research Division of the National Education Association has re¬ 
cently prepared a summary statement of the law and the practices of 
the several states with regard to direct and indirect state aid to 
private and sectarian schools, The data are presented in four parts: 
(1) constitutional provisions, judicial decisions, and statutes con¬ 
trolling state aid to private and sectarian schools; (2) provisions with 
regard to exemptions from taxation of private and sectarian school 
property; (3) types of state assistance now given to private and 
sectarian schools or to pupils thereof; and (4) past and present efforts 
to obtain public funds or other assistance for private and sectarian 
schools. 

The evidence discloses numerous efforts during the past three 
legislative sessions of the states to secure some form of state aid for 
nonpublic schools. In Connecticut attempts to secure legislative 
sanction for assistance have been made from time to time but with¬ 
out success. In 1933 Delaware appropriated five thousand dollars 
to provide free transportation of pupils attending schools supported 
by any church or religious society. The courts later declared this act 
unconstitutional. Maryland enacted two statutes in 1933 which 
authorized certain counties to provide aid for transportation to any 
school. One of these statutes seems never to have been applied; the 
state superintendent ruled that state and county school funds could 
not be used. In 193s, however, another statute authorized for the 
same purpose the use of license fees from the sale of alcoholic bever- 
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ages. In the same year the governor veLocd a bill which authorized 
the transportation of private school pupils in the city of Baltimore. 
Massachusetts in 1936 enacted a statute providing transportation 
for pupils attending private elementary and secondary schools not 
operated for profit, I111932 Michigan failed to pass a bill providing 
for the appropriation to privaLe and parochial schools of part of the 
state primary interest money, Two years later a bill introduced into 
the legislature of Minnesota provided for the distribution of income 
from the permanent school fund and from a one-mill tax on the basis 
of average daily attendance in public, private, and parochial schools. 
The proposal failed, In 1933-34 and again in 1935-36 a bill was 
introduced into the Ohio legislature which provided for the dis¬ 
tribution of three million dollars to free tuition schools. Somewhat 
earlier Louisiana enacted a law by which books and supplies are 
furnished free to pupils in nonpublic schools. Revenues from the 
state severance tax fund are used for this purpose. This statute has 
been held constitutional by the Supreme Court of the United States. 

At the time the Research Division of the National Education 
Association prepared the summary on this subject, a number of bills 
to provide state aid to private and sectarian schools were pending in 
state legislatures. In four states—Connecticut, New York, Ohio, 
and Pennsylvania—the bills provided for some form of direct state 
aid. Under the proposed law in Connecticut, town and city boards 
of education would be authorized to donate $2-25 for each registered 
child in private or parochial schools, the money to be used for the 
purchase of books and supplies, The New York bill authorized cities 
and other political subdivisions to give aid on the basis of attendance 
at private and sectarian schools not operated for profil and con¬ 
forming to state standards. In Ohio the bill provided for the dis¬ 
tribution of three and one-half million dollars to pay parents with 
children in nonpublic schools at the rate of ten cents a day for 
elementary-school and fifteen cents a day for secondary-school 
attendance. The Pennsylvania bill authorized the classification of 
sectarian schools and the appropriation of funds to those rendering 
educational services, In three states—California, Ohio, and Oregon 
—bills provided for free texlbooks for pupils in private or sectarian 
schools, Bills in four states—California, Maryland, New Jersey, and 
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Ohio—provided free transportation for pupils attending nonpublic 
schools. 

It is evident that these widespread efforts tc secure either direct or 
indirect aid to private and sectarian schools raise a fundamental 
problem of social and educational policy. State aid to schools not 
under public control was generally abandoned in this country many 
decades ago. Before the present well-established policy is given up 
and return made to an earlier one, the practical outcomes ol the 
older policy should be assayed with care. Those who are familiar 
with the history of slate aid to private and sectarian schools in this 
country will look with many misgivings on these recent efforts to 
revive the practice. 

The Supreme Court op tiie United States Interprets 
Teacher-Tenure Legislation 

In a recent decision 1 tlic Supreme Court of the United States held 
that state legislation guaranteeing permanent tenure for teachers is 
merely “a regulation of the conduct of the board" and that it in no 
way creates a contractual status between the state and the teacher. 
In brief, the facts of the case arc as follows: In 1909 the legislature of 
Hew Jersey enacted a stalute which provided permanent tenure for 
teachers. Under the terms of the statute, “no principal or teacher 
shall be dismissed or subjected to reduction of salary,, ., except 
for inefficiency, incapacity, conduct unbecoming a teacher, ox other 
just cause." A later statute, enacted in 1933, authorizes school 
boards to fix and determine salaries “notwithstanding any such 
person be under tenure/ 1 forbids discretion between individuals in 
the same class of service, and sets a minimum below which boards 
may not go in the reduction of salaries. Acting under the authority 
of this statute, the Board of Education of the Town of West New 
York adopted a resolution reducing salaries for the school year 
r 933“34 b} r a percentage of the existing salaries graded upwards in 
steps as the salaries increased in amount, A number of principals and 
teachers sought to have the action of the board set aside on the 
ground that the act of 1909 conferred on teachers on tenure a con¬ 
tractual stains indefinite in duration which the legislature was 

1 Phelps v. Board cj Education of Town oj West New Yorh > 57 S.Ct 48,1 
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powerless to alter or Lo authorize boards of education Lo alter. This 
contention the United States Supreme Court refused to sustain, 
The decision ot the court is of such importance that wc led justified 
in quoling it at some length. 

This court is not bound by the decision of a stale courl as Lo the existence 
and terms of a- contract, the obligation of which is asserted to be impaired, but 
where a statute is claimed to create a contractual right we give weight to the 
construction ol the statute by the courts of the state. Here those courts have 
concurred in holding that the act of 1909 did not a mould to a legislative contract 
with the teachers of the stale and did not become a term of the contracts entered 
into with employees by boards of education. Unless these views are palpably 
erroneous, we should accept them, 

It appears from a stipulation of facts submitted in lieu of evidence that aEter 
a teacher has served in a school district under yearly contracts for three years it 
has not been customary to enter into further formal contracts with such teacher 
From time to time, however, promotions were gianted and salary raised for the 
ensuing year by action of the board. In the case ol many of the appellants there 
have been several such increases in salary. 

Although after the expiration of the first three years of service the employee 
continued in his then position and at liis then compensation unless and until 
promoted or given an increase in salary for a succeeding year, we find nothing in 
the record to indicate that the board was bound by contract with the teacher 
for more than the current year. The employee assumed no binding obligation 
to remain in service beyond that term. Although the net of 1909 prohibited the 
board, a creature of the state, from reducing the teacher's salary or discharging 
him without cause ( we agree with the courts below that this was but a regulation 
of the conduct of the board and not a term of a continuing contract of indefinite 
duration with the individual teacher. 

The resolution of June 23, 1933, grouped the existing salaiics paid by the 
board into six classes, the lowest of which composed salaries between $1,200 and 
$1,999; an d the highest included Salaries ranging between $4,000 and $5,600. 
The reduction in the lowest class for the coming year was 10 per cent; that in the 
highest class 15 per cent. Salaries in the intermediate classes weic reduced 11, 
12, 13, and 14 per cent. It resulted that in some instances a teacher receiving the 
lowest salary m a given bracket wou\d have bis compensation reduced to ^ 
figure lower than the reduced compensation of one receiving the highest salary 
in the next lower bracket. From this circumstance it is argued that the board's 
action arbitrarily discriminated between the employees and so denied them the 
equal protection of the laws guaranteed by the Fourteenth Amendment. 

We think it was reasonable and proper that Ihc teachers employed by the 
board should be divided into classes for the application of the percentage reduc¬ 
tion. All in a given class were treated alike. Incidental individual inequality 
resulting in some instances from the operation of the plan docs not condemn it 
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as an unreasonable or arbitrary meLhocl of dealing with the problem of general 
salary reductions or deny the equality guaranteed by the Fourteenth Amend- 
merit, 

Judgments affirmed. 

A Helpful Guide foe Rural Teachers in the Keeping 
of Pupil Records 

There is, of course, general recognition of the need for keeping 
records of the basic facts about pupils as a means of guiding them in 
their growth and development. To date, practically all the publica¬ 
tions describing record systems presuppose clerical help, the super¬ 
vision of specialists, and teachers with some skill in personnel work. 
A recent pamphlet entitled Every Teacher’s Records, prepared by 
Ruth Strang and published by Teachers College, Columbia Univer¬ 
sity, is of a different kind. It is designed primarily for teachers in 
one- and two-room rural schools; it grew out of practical experience 
with rural teachers in Breathitt County, Kentucky. To quote from 
the Preface; “The records recommended in this pamphlet are a 
simple natural type. They include sources of information available 
to every teacher; they do not presuppose specialized skills or knowl¬ 
edge; they recognize the limitations of the present, the while they 
look forward to a more ideal condition.” 

Chapter i deals with “The Teacher's Task.” Chapter ii is devoted 
to a discussion of "Records Which Help Teachers To Understand 
Individual Children.” In the second chapter attention is devoted to 
the following topics: “School Record,” “Autobiography,” “Indica¬ 
tions of Capacity To Learn,” “Samples of Pupils' Work and Records 
of Activities,” “Reports of Interviews with Parent or Pupil,” 
“Records of Observations of Pupils in Natural Situations,” “Recoids 
of Physical and Medical Examinations,” “Records of Group Ac¬ 
complishment,” and “Periodic Summary of Cumulative Details.” 

Influencing the Social Attitudes of Children 
Purdue University has recently published a bulletin which bears 
the title Further Studies in Altitudes, Series II. The bulletin is a 
valuable contribution lo an understanding of the possibility of 
influencing attitudes by a definite educational content and pro¬ 
cedure. The evidence presented is in line with other investigations 
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which justify the "tentative generalization that altitudes can be 
rather readily shifted.” The three parts of the bulletin deal, respec¬ 
tively, with experiTnetitatiov^ \\\ shitting altitudes, surveys and 
relation studies, and construction and evaluation of measuring 
devices. 

Two of the experiments in the shifting of attitudes arc of special 
significance. The first experiment, conducted by Sister M. Fridiana 
Peters and Sister M. Rosanna Peters, under the general supervision 
of Professor H, Ii. Returners, undertook to measure the influence of 
student self-government on children's attitudes toward law. For the 
purpose of the experiment two groups of children were used, both 
groups having substantially the same social and economic back¬ 
grounds, The experimental group (Group I) was drawn from a 
school which operated under the school-city type of organization. 
The school city was organized as a miniature city paralleling the 
municipal unit in which the school was located. Pupils in Group II 
(nonexperimen tal) came from schools in which the school-ciLy type 
of organization did not exist. The results of the experiment are 
summarized as follows: 

The investigation crystallized the following points: 

o) The correlation between the intelligence scores and scores oil attitudes 
towards law was .001 ± .04, agreeing with the findings of otlici investigators as 
to the absence of relationship between intelligence and law observance. 

h) The pupils under the influence of self-government showed a much more 
favorable attitude toward law observance than the pupils not having self- 
government. The value of the critical ratio was 9.76, which warrants the 
conclusion that attitudes can be developed by direct and indirect ways on the 
part of the school, Incidentally, this part of the study reveals that in the 
presence of like elements there is a transfer of training, 

c) The pupils of Group I scored high on the scale measuring attitudes toward 
pupil self-government. The mean was found to be 9.96 + .036 (highest possible 
score is 11.4). 

d) The comparison between the attitude toward pupil self-government of 
the boys and girls of Group I showed that the boys are more favorable to the 
institution than arc the girls. 

e) In the experimental and in the nonexpcrimental group the girls scored 
higher in attitude towards law observance than the boys. The crilical ratio was 
found to be 1.82 for Group I; .827 for Group II. 

/) The intergrade comparison showed that as children grow older they be¬ 
come less conforming to pressure imposed by law, 
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g) The relationship between the attitude of parents and children towards 
pupil self-government was calculated by the Pearson product-moment coeffi¬ 
cient o[ correlation, which yielded a correlation of .98 ± ,004, The result would 
seem to indicate that the influence of pupil self-government extends beyond the 
realm of school situation. 

Professor Remitters comments on this experiment as follows: 

At the present juncture, when democratic forms of government have been 
repudiated by a number of civilized nations, evidence of the kind presented in 
this study concerning the effects of a democratic school organization is of much 
more than academic interest. The fact that pupils in the upper three elementary 
grades when op mating under pupil self-government are so definitely more 
favorable to actual legal decisions than children not experiencing this type of 
self-government contains much food for reflection for those concerned with the 
broader social implications of education. 

The second experiment, by Richard M. Bateman and H. H. 
Reminers, undertook to determine whether the attitudes of high- 
school pupils toward social topics could be shifted in various direc¬ 
tions and to measure the amount of the shift if any occurred. The 
conclusions drawn from the experiment are summarized as follows: 

The results from the experiments show statistically significant differences m 
the attitude shifts of the social-science pupils participating in three of the four 
experiments—the tesLs on social jnsuiancc, capital punishment, and labor 
unions. The attitude shifts 0f the pupils were in the direction planned for in 
the original objectives of the experiment, 

Divorce .'—The experiment for divorce, as set up, had no objective shift in 
mind. Regular teaching methods and classroom procedure were folloy/ed in this 
experiment, and both favorable and unfavorable material of almost equal 
amounts was given to the sLudents. The results show that no altitude shift of 
statistical significance took place in this experiment. The spread of the measures 
as indicated by a comparison of pre- and post-standard deviations also shows 
no statistically significant difference, 

Social insurance .—The experiment on social insurance showed an initially 
favorable attitude of the pupils toward the subject. The objective of the experi¬ 
ment as set up by the authors was to shift this pLetest attitude to a still more 
favorable one. 

The results indicate that the; experimental objective was attained. There 
was a smallci spi cad in the measures and a statistically significant change also 
in the spread of the measures in the boys 1 group and for the total in this experi¬ 
ment as measured by the standaul deviations of the pie- and post-tests. The 
change in variability of the girls, although not statistically significant in this 
experiment, shows a tendency towaid a significant difference. 
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The results in the experiment on social insurance indicate that sLudcnts have 
a tendency to shift their attitude toward this social subject from a favorable to 
a more favorable attitude and to become more alike in this attitude when a 
suitable amount of favorable influencing material is brought to bear on the 
subject as studied. 

Capital punishment *—The experiment on capital punishment was set up 
with the objective in mind of shifting the unfavorable pretest attitude of the 
experimental social studies group to a more favorable attiLude toward the 
subject, The results .... indicate that this shift in attiLude Look place, 

There was a statistically significant dilTeicncc in the means for the boys and 
the total in Ibis experiment, as a comparison of the pre- and post-tests shows. 
There was no significant difference in the standard deviation for boys, girls, or 
total on the pre- and post-tests, 

The results in this experiment indicate that students have a general tendency 
to shift their attitude toward capital punishment from unfavorable to a more 
favorable one if they are subjected to enough favorable influencing material, 
The results show the boys have more of a tendency to shift their atLilude than 
do Lhe girls; however, the sampling of boys was twice as lmge as the sampling of 
girls, and this small sampling of girls is 110L a representative enough group to 
indicate what the general tendency of girls would be in the same situation. 
Labor unions .—A pretest on labor unions indicated that the experimental 
groups had a favorable attitude toward the subject. Unfavorable material was 
then submitted to the groups, and the results show a statistically significant 
attitude shift of the students, There was also a statistically significant attitude 
shift of the students in the standard deviations on the pre- and post-test 
comparisons, 

The results in the experiment on labor unions indicate that the attitude of 
groups of social-science students can be shifted by submitting material to the 
students which will emphasize trends or attitudes in Lhe direction, favorable or 
unfavorable, that the instructor desires, 

These experiments showing that by predetermined conditioning methods the 
attitudes of pupils in social-science classes can be shifted praclically at will 
carry grave and important educational implications. The social-civic attitudes 
of the high-school pupils of today will determine to a very large degice the kind 
of social and political behavior of the adult citizens of tomorrow. Those charged 
with the construction of curriculums and especially teachers of the social studies 
carry a responsibility to a democratic form of government not easily over¬ 
estimated, 


Conference of Administrative Officers of 
Public and Private Schools 

During the week of July 19-23, 1937, a conference of adminis¬ 
trative officers of public and private schools will be held by the De¬ 
partment of Education of the University of Chicago in the Club 
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Room of Judson Court, College Residence Halls for Men, for the dis¬ 
cussion of important problems in school organization, administra¬ 
tion, and supervision. The morning programs will consist of lectures 
by members of the Department of Education and visiting instruc¬ 
tors and the afternoon programs of separate round-table discussions 
for superintendents and principals. Programs of the conference will 
be mailed to anyone applying to Professor W. C. Rcavis, Depart¬ 
ment of Education, University of Chicago. 

Room and board will be provided, to the extent of the available 
capacity, in Judson CourL for the week, Monday to Friday, for six¬ 
teen dollars. Reservations may be made through William J. Mather, 
Bursar of the University of Chicago, 

The conference is open without fee to students registered in the 
summer quarter and to administrative officers of public and private 
schools who desire to alLend. The general theme of the institute, 
for which the complete program is given below, is "Improvement of 
Instruction.” 

Monday, July 19 

— 1 Through; the Mobilization or the Potential Abilities oe the 
Entire Teaching State 

“The School Principal and Modern Supervision/ 1 Paul B. Jacobson, Prin¬ 
cipal, University High School; Assistant Professor of Education; Assistant Dean 
of the College, University of Chicago 

"FaculLy Mobilization for the Improvement of Instruction/ 1 Wesley E. 
Peik, Professor of Education, University of Minnesota 

"The Central Ollice and Modern Supervision/ 1 Ben G. Graham, Superin¬ 
tendent of Schools, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Tuesday, July 20 

—Through the Improvement oe Instructional Materials 
"The Development of Special Units of Curriculum Material/’ Charles H. 
Judd, Professor of Education; Head of the Department of Education, Univer¬ 
sity of Chicago 

"The Contribution of the Administrator to the School Curriculum,” William 
C. Reavis, Professor of Education, University of Chicago 

"The Enrichment of the Curriculum through the Wider Use of Library 
Materials,” Rollo L. Lyman, Professor of the Teaching of English, University 
of Chicago 

Wednesday, July 21 

—Through New Types oe Supplementary Aids to Instruction 
"Use of Pictures, Maps, and Graphic Material in Instruction," Edith P. 
Parker, Assistant Professor of the Teaching of Geography, University of Chicago 
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“Use of Guide Sheets and Workbooks in Social Studies, 11 Rolla M. Tryon, 
Professor of the Teaching of History, University of Chicago 

“Use of Motion-Picture and Sound Films” (illustrated), Frank N. Freeman, 
Professor of Educational Psychology, University of Chicago 

Wednesday Evening, July 21 

Program arranged by the Educational Policies Commission of Ihc American 
Association of School Administrators. Principal add less by Charles B. Glenn, 
Superintendent of Schools, Birmingham, Alabama; President, American Asso¬ 
ciation of School Administrators 

Thursday, July 22 

—Through the Efficient Selection and Use of 
Equipment and Supplies 

“Improved Methods of Selecting Equipment and Supplies/ 1 Robert W, 
Hibbert, Director, Books-Supplies-Equipmcnt, Department of Instruction, 
St, Louis Public Schools, St. Louis, Missouri 

“Stimulating the Teaching Staff To Make a Better Utilization of Equipment 
and Supplies/ 1 John A, True, Superintendent of Schools, Council Bluffs, Iowa 
“Efficient Methods of Administering Supplies in City-School Systems/* Nel¬ 
son B. Henry, Associate Professor of Education, University of Chicago 

Friday, July 23 

—Through the Refined Measurement of Pupil 
Ability and Achievement 

“A Program of Refined Measurement for City-School Systems/* Paul T, 
Rankin, Supervising Director, Department of Curriculum and Research, De¬ 
troit Public Schools, Detroit, Michigan 

“Measurement in Progressive Secondary Schools/* Ralph W. Tyler, Profes¬ 
sor of Education, Ohio State University 

“Clinical Study of Pupils with Learning Disabilities/* William S. Gray, Pro¬ 
fessor of Education; Executive Secretary, Committee on the Preparation of 
Teachers, University of Chicago 

Who’s Who in This Issue 

Frederick S. Breed, associate professor of education at the 
University of Chicago, John A. Nietz, associate professor of educa¬ 
tion at the University of Pittsburgh, Harry L. Tate, principal of 
the Eli Whitney School, Chicago, Illinois. Arvid J. Burke, director 
of public information of the New York Slate Teachers Association, 
Carter Alexander, library professor at Teachers College, Colum¬ 
bia University, James F. Abel, chief of the Division of Comparative 
Education of the United States Office of Education. 



GENERALIZATION IN SPELLING 


FREDERICK S DREED 
University of Chicago 

The problem of the transfer of training or the general value of 
training has had a troublous history in psychology and in education. 
It is associated with the so-called “disciplinary theory”—a theory 
which, prior to 1890, enjoyed remarkable prestige in the schools of 
the United States. With the advent of Herbartianism after 1890 and 
the publication of experimental results on the transfer of training, 
the disciplinary theory began to lose ground. Extreme opponents, 
using such disparaging phrases as “the superstition of general train¬ 
ing,” seemed bent on the destruction of tire theory, but it survived 
attack and still survives in modified form because we now know, 
as a result of a long list of painstaking experiments, that one learning 
situation may affect another either positively or negatively—that 
is, for better or for worse—and hence exhibit what, with question¬ 
able propriety, has been known as transfer. 

GENERALIZATION IN SCHOOL SUBJECTS 

Although interest in the disciplinary theory as a general method 
of instruction has declined in recent years, interest in it as a special 
method has increased. In the subjects of arithmetic and spelling 
educators are surveying with no little concern the vast number of 
things to be taught in the schools and are weighing the possibility 
of economy through the wider use of generalization, Shall each im¬ 
portant spelling word and each important number combination be 
regarded as a special problem in itself? Can some words be taught 
so as to make the learning of other words easier or unnecessary? Is 
it necessary to train pupils specifically on each of the one hundred 
addition combinations, or can fifty-five of them be so taught that 
the remaining forty-five will require little or no instruction? Such 
is the form in which the problem is confronted at the present time. 

733 
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DECLINE AND RESTORATION OB THE DISCIPLINARY THEORY 
One can better understand the particular status of the theory in 
spelling after a moment’s historical retrospect. Developments in this 
subject definitely parallel changes of attitude toward the general 
theory of discipline. Writing of the teaching of spelling rules, 
Suzzallo remarked in 1911: "It was overdone twenty years ago, the 
reaction against formal deductive ways of teaching tending to elimi¬ 
nate it completely; now there is a tendency towards its restoration 
to a restricted place with a much changed emphasis and use” 
(33:89-90). That is, the deductive methods that held sway prior 
to 1B90 were all but swept out of the schools, taking with them the 
application of spelling rules, during the ensuing Herbartian reaction 
and its emphasis on. induction. The restricted restoration of rules 
noted by Suzzallo in 1911 seemed to follow logically from the results 
of experiments indicating that, whiLe the claims for disciplinary 
value must be reduced, they must not be reduced to zero. 

The period from. 1910 to 1920 was one of much discussion, con¬ 
siderable skepticism, and no decisive experimentation. In 1912 Cook 
reported a study (n) in which he concluded that rules are of little 
value in spelling, and near the end of the period Horn (17), after 
reviewing the experiments bearing on the topic, recommended in 
1919 that teaching the use of rules be abandoned until justified by 
more conclusive evidence. 

The attitude of educators toward the problem since 1920 is well 
indicated by Sartorius (3r) in a report, appearing in 1931, of the 
extent to which rules are employed in twenty spellers published 
after 1920. Her results are as follows (31:28): 


Number of 

Number of 

Rules 

Spcllcra 

0. 

. . - . . 2 

I-IO. 

'■ 3 

11-19 . 

. . 4 

20^29. 

. 3 

30-39. 

. 4 

40-48. 

. 4 

Total. 

.20 


Itoth the data presented it may be observed that the authors of 
spellers disagreed notably with regard to the number of rules to be 
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taught, but only two of the twenty textbooks referred to were abso¬ 
lutely negative in their attitude. Since 1930 there has been a 
marked revival of interest in this problem, led by Gates and his 
students, In the half-dozen years since 1930 the contributions of 
Mendenhall (24) in 1930, Carroll (9, 10) in 1930, Sartorius (31) in 
1931, King (19) in 1932, and Watson (3-7) in 1935 have appeared 
and finally in 1935 a report of a two-year investigation by Gates 
himself (14). The studies of this group deal with related aspects of 
the problem under discussion and, taken as a whole, constitute the 
most important body of data in regard to it. 

THREE SUBSIDIARY PROBLEMS 

The problem of generalization in spelling is usually regarded as 
threefold, embracing the following subsidiary problems: 

1. Shall we teach together or separately words having identical 
phonetic but different orthographic elements? Examples: their, 
there, 

2. Shall we teach together or separately words having identical 
phonetic and orLhographic elements? Examples: take, lake, 

3. Shall we teach with or without the use of rules words that are 
spelled in accordance with rules? Examples: me, rising; shine, 
shining. 

THE TEACHING OP HOMONYMS 

Even though the first problem, which relates to the teaching of 
homonyms, is not always considered a problem of generalization, 
it may appropriately be regarded as such, for in this problem, as in 
the other two listed, there is the possibility of transfer through some 
form of identity in separate words. In the case of homonyms, how¬ 
ever, the element of identity is offset by elements of difference; that 
is, while there is identity in sound, there is difference both in spelling 
and in meaning. 

The experimental studies relating to the teaching of homonyms 
are contradictory. Pearson (26), on the basis of the results of an 
investigation made in the Horace Mann School of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, concluded in 1912 that homonyms are more 
effectively taught by the “together” method, The study was re¬ 
peated with the same word lists, tests, and directions in the Mont- 
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clair, New Jersey, public schools and was completed with essentially 
the same results. More recently, however, Finkenbindcr (13) care¬ 
fully reviewed the work of Pearson and performed an experiment of 
his own which led him to the conclusion that homonyms can more 
economically be taught separately. 

To the writer this conflict in results is not altogether surprising 
in view of the fact that the clement of identity, commonly regarded 
as the vehicle of transfer, is one of sound only, while the two words 
differ both in meaning and in the important clemenl of spelling. 
In the light of the experimental results and the results of analysis, it 
seems not altogether unlikely that the difference belween the rival 
methods of instruction in this case is small if not insignificant. If so, 
it would of course be a matter of indifference which method of teach¬ 
ing homonyms were used. One might add that it is difficult under 
any circumstances to regard this problem as one of the major issues 
in the teaching of spelling when only about sixty pairs of words are 
involved in the minimal list, 


THE GROUPING 01? WORDS 

The first important experimental study of the grouping problem 
was made by Wagner (36) in 1912. Pic used two sixth-grade classes 
of equal ability, one as a control group and Lhe other as an experi¬ 
mental group, and kept conditions uniform for the two groups except 
that the two hundred words taught were organized according to 
similar elements in one case and in random order in the other. The 
average improvement from initial to final test was 9 per cent greater 
in the cose of the pupils who studied grouped words than in the case 
of those who studied the words in random order, With these results 
available, and none more substantial to contradict them, Horn in 
1919 concluded “that the time of both the pupils and the teacher 
will be conserved by regarding each word as an individual problem" 
(17:65). He was led to this conclusion partly because, as he sug¬ 
gested, "any advantage which exists for grouping is for immediate, 
rather than for delayed recall" (17:65). However, Tidyman and 
Johnson (34) have since reported an experiment similar to Wagner’s 
in which the method of grouping words yielded superior results to the 
extent of about 10 per cent, both in immediate and in delayed recall, 
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Psychological experiments in large number have shown that 
transfer commonly takes place from one situation to another when 
the two situations are similar in material or in method. One may go 
further and add, wilh Judd, that there is no guaranty of transfer 
without generalizing the experience, 1 but the development of the 
generalization, it must be acknowledged, starts with the selection of 
elements common to the two situations. This fact means at least 
that grouping of similar words presents an unusual opportunity for 
generalization. Since the best experiments dealing directly with the 
problem indicate that such grouping results in profitable generaliza¬ 
tion on the part of pupils, one is justified in recommending this pro¬ 
cedure in the teaching of spelling. 

THE USE OE RULES 

The most difficult of the three subordinate problems under gen¬ 
eralization is reserved for the last, The chief obstacle to the applica¬ 
tion of spelling rules is conceded to be the unphonetic character of 
English spelling. Not that English spelling is thoroughly un- 
phonetic. The question is: Is it so unphonetic that attempts at gen¬ 
eralization are profitless? In this connection much has been made 
of the exceptions to rules, the variety of ways in which the sounds 
constituting a word can be represented by the letters in our alphabet, 
and so on. Simplified spelling would remove many of these difficul¬ 
ties, but this reform seems a long way off, and spelling must be 
taught at once. 

Mendenhall (24) and Archer (1, 2) have both shown that, re¬ 
gardless of our attitude toward the matter, pupils generalize exten¬ 
sively in spelling, and Carroll (10) has made it clear that bright 
pupils indulge in this practice more extensively than dull pupils. 
The principal problem is to find out to what extent, if at all, rules 
can be used to make such generalization satisfactorily effective. It 
is generally conceded that rules having wide applicability and no ex¬ 
ceptions are the most promising, but it is not conceded that a gen¬ 
eralization is worthless if it is not universal. 

1 Charles Hubbard Judd. Psychology of Secondary Education, pp 4 T 4 - U' Boston 1 
Ginn & Co., 1927 . 
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The investigation ol Sartorius (31) was important because she 
identified more than a hundred spelling rules and showed their ap¬ 
plicability in a typical minimal spelling list. Her study "enables an 
investigator to select the rules and generalizations which are of 
possible value” (31:57). Indeed, it was used for precisely this pur¬ 
pose by Wheat (38), who selecLed four spelling rules of wide ap¬ 
plicability, As an example one may cite the rule governing the final 
silent e of a word before adding a suffix. Nearly a fourth (23 per 
cent) of the words in the Sarlorius minimal spelling list came under 
this rule, and less than. 1 per cent were found to be exceptions. 
Wheat’s finding precipitates the question: Would it be helpful to use 
the finale rule in learning to spell the 891 words to which it applies? 
It should be noted that one may concede the helpfulness of rules 
without conceding a place to them in the teaching of spelling. Rules 
may be conceded a place, it is soundly argued, only if Lhey make the 
learning an easier task than teaching without using them. 

Inspired by Gates, King (19) obtained experimental data on the 
ability of elementary-school pupils to apply rules in their study of 
spelling, On the whole her results did not provide the proponents 
of rules with much encouragement. Archer’s study (1), one of the 
best performed to date, showed among other things that, after pu¬ 
pils had been taught the root forms of words, they spelled quite as 
correctly the simple derivatives of these words without previous 
instructional contact with the derivatives. The positive results of 
this study are impressive but should be considered side by side with 
the negative results obtained 1 in cases where generalization went 
awry. For example, while the pupils achieved much success in 
spelling "rejecting” after studying "reject,” they were not so suc¬ 
cessful in spelling “deciding,” 

The last study to be considered is that reported in 1935 by Gates 
(14). This investigation included two elaborate controlled experi¬ 
ments on the use of rules and the grouping of words. The subjects 
comprised 3,800 pupils in 106 classes in the Brooklyn public schools. 
Two conclusions only wilL be cited: 

1. The Generalization Method produced greater ability than the Specific 
Learning Method to spell representative “new” words, that is, woids not 
previously studied in the spelling class, from the same and higher grade levels 
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The superiority of the Generalization Group In this test was estimated as 6 or 8 
per cent. 

2. The Genemiization Method produced greater ability to convert unstudied 
base forms into derived words by adding the suffixes s, ej, d, ed, or ing t and to 
write words containing d or ie and other common elements like in or Hon. The 
superiority in the test of applying the specific generalizations which were intro¬ 
duced to the Generalization Group was estimated to be about 9 per cent 
[i 4 ! 77 - 7 G]. 

A FINAL WORD 

As a result of favorable experimental results, we seem to be on 
the eve of according greater recognition to rules in the teaching of 
spelling, The more recent studies seem to indicate that rules will be 
effective if a limited number are selected with a view to range of ap¬ 
plicability, freedom from exceptions, and difficulty of learning; if 
these rules arc inductively developed; and if the children are proper¬ 
ly guided in generalizing in new situations, In other words, it seems 
possible to improve instruction in spelling by a judicious increase of 
emphasis on rationalization. 
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On June 29 this country celebrities tlie one hundredth year since 
Horace Mann was appointed secretary oi the newly created Board of 
Education of Massachusetts. That office then meant the same as 
the office of superintendent of public instruction or commissioner of 
education means today in most states. Mann had already attained 
success in the fields of law and politics and, at the Lime of his appoint¬ 
ment as secretary of the Board of Education, held the office of 
president of the Massachusetts State Senate; yet he wrote in his 
personal journal regarding his new appointment, "my sphere of 
possible usefulness would be indefinitely enlarged” (I, 79). 1 No 
doubt he sensed the part which an active leader could play in that 
significant period of American educational history, 

Horace Mann’s greatest fame rests on his achievements as a 
vigorous and practical educational administrator and leader and not 
on his influence as an educational theorist, blit he made no mean 
contribution to the development of better practice in the methods of 
teaching. While his writings, especially his twelve Annual Reports, 
devoted most attention to such administrative matters as school 
buildings, school committees and their duties, school attendance, 
school support, school libraries, and school inspection, these writings 
also contained much pertaining to methods of teaching, both general 
methods and the teaching of special subjects, 

It is the purpose of this article to discuss Mann’s ideas on general 
methods in education as revealed in his writings. Space in a single 
article does not permit the treatment of his ideas on special methods 
as well. The term "general methods” will be used to mean those 
methods of instruction which are applicable no l to any one subject 
in particular but rather to any or all subjects in the common school. 

1 The figures in parentheses refer to volume and page numbers in Life and Works of 
Horace Mann. Boston: Lee & Shepard, ifigi 
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Purpose of education.—ll is essential to consider Mann's ideas of 
the purpose of education before his ideas of general method are 
presented. He viewed education as a broad functional process, 
effecting a harmonious relation between man—“body, intellect, 
spirit' 1 —on the one hand and “nature and .... the Author of 
nature” on the other. He viewed such a relation as a system of laws, 
which, if obeyed, will cause “all the resistless forces of nature [to] 
become our auxiliaries” (II, 143); 

Now, is it not obvious that a system so stupendously comprehensive, em¬ 
bracing ourselves,—body, intellect, spirit—as one parly, and all the resistless 
agencies of nature and of Ibc Author of nature, as the other party,—embiacing 
existences which, though not coeval in their beginning, are to be co-eternal in 
their duration;—is it not obvious that the infinite relations of such a system 
must be arranged and administered by laws as fixed, as immutable, as eternal, 
as the Being who created them? .... 

To know these laws, and to be animated with a disposition voluntarily and 
lovingly to obey them, is to be educated. Not to know them, or not voluntarily 
and lovingly to obsei vc them, is to be uneducated, or miseducated [V, 59]. 

Holding these views, Maim naLurally favored an education that 
would develop the individual in as many functional ways or rela¬ 
tions as possible. ITe strongly Eavored health education and physical 
development. lie wanted to develop individuals who would love 
truth and seek to "clarify the vision of the intellect to discern it. We 
want a generation of men above deciding great and eternal prin~ 
cipJes, upon narrow and selfish grounds” (II, So). Education must 
"take the accumulations in knowledge, of almost six thousand years, 
and .... transfer the vast treasure to posterity,” but of this 
accumulation "preserve the good and repudiate the evil” (IX, 78), 
Furthermore, "education must prepare our citizens to become 
municipal officers, intelligent jurors, honest witnesses, legislators, or 
competent judges of legislation,—in fine, to fill all the manifold 
relations of life” (II, 83-84). Finally, "education, alone, can conduct 
us to that enjoyment which is, at once, best in quality and infinite in 
quantity” (II, 84). 

Importance of the teacher ,—Throughout his writings Mann stressed 
the importance of the teacher in a successful learning situation. He 
referred to teaching as "the most difficult of all arts, and the pro- 
foundcsL of all sciences” (II, 419-20), Apparently he did not think of 
methods or any other matter in relation to the learning process 
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without thinking of these as emanating entirely or largely from the 
teacher. In brief, he held the teacher responsible for successful 
teaching leadership and, consequently, for successful learning on the 
part of pupils. This view, so vividly presented throughout his 
famous Seventh Annual Report of 1843, was the chief cause for the 
bitter controversy between the Boston schoolmasters and Mann. 
In a personal letter to a Mr. Combe, Mann referred to this matter, 
in part, as follows: “The very tilings in the report which made it 
acceptable to others made it hateful to them [Boston schoolmasters]" 
(I. 2 3 1 ) > 

His idea of the importance of the teacher was also expressed in his 
Ninth Annual Report (1845), in which he referred to Pcs talozzi’s view 
on the same matter. In part he said: 

It was the opinion of Pestalozzi,—that wisest of schoolmasters,—that the 
children^ want of interest in their studies, in his day, was almost universally 
referable to a want of skill in those who had charge of them. [Then he quoted 
Pestalozzi as saying:] ", . . .1 would go so far as to lay it down as a rule, that 
whenever children are inattentive, and. apparently take no interest in a lesson, 
the teacher should always first look to himself for a reason'* [IV, 81]* 

Mental growth —Mann certainly was not a trained educational 
psychologist; yet his penetrating observations of how children leam 
led him to express himself on this mailer on several occasions. 
Several typical references will suffice to reveal his ideas regarding 
how children learn and grow mentally. 

One excellent reference is found in his Seventh Annual Report 
where he discussed the commendable teaching in the Prussian 
schools. He described at length how the teaching developed think¬ 
ing. In part, he wrote: 

These lessons consisted of familiar conversations between teacher and 
pupils, on subjects adapted to the age, capacities, and proficiency of the latter. 
With the youngest classes, things immediately around them,—the schoolioom, 
and the materials of which it had been built; its different paits; .... the 
clothes of the pupils, and the materials from which they are made; their food 
and playthings; the dudes of children to animals, to each other, to thcii paients, 
neighbors, to the old, to their Maker,—these are specimens of a vast vaiicty of 
subjects embraced under one or another of the nbove heads. .... 

When visiting the schools inLeipsic, I remarked to the superintendent,.... 
Dr, Vogel, that I did not see on the “Study-Plan 11 of his schools the title “Exer¬ 
cises in Thinking.” His reply was, “No; for I consider it a sin in any teacher 
not to lead his pupils to think in regard to all subjects he teaches” [III, 337-38]. 
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Alann summarized Ihc results of such teaching, in part, as follows: 

In the meantime, the children arc delighted. Their perceptive powers are . 
exercised. Their reflecting faculties are developed. Their moral sentiments are 
cultivated. All the attributes of the mind within find answering qualities in the 
world without [III, 342]. 

In other words, Mann concluded that developing the ability to 
think must begin with the child's near-at-hand experiences and these 
experiences be gradually expanded and enriched by relating them to 
those more remote and complex. 

In his Ninth Annual Report he discussed the development of 
thinking rather than the mere training of memory when he explained 
and defended the inductive method, He began by saying that ever 
since the time of Pestalozzi nearly all leading educators of Europe 
and America had been favoring the “true and philosophical method 
of instruction." He continued: 

With one consent, their decision is in favor of the exhibUory t explanatory , and 
inductive method. This method is the opposite of the dogmakc, The latter meth¬ 
od consists in laying down abstract uiles, formulas, or theorems, in a positive, 
authoritative manner, and requiting the forms of words in which the abstrac¬ 
tions are expressed to be committed to memory, Of course, the principle em¬ 
bodied in these forms of words is to be received by the learner whether he 
understands it or not, and without any inquiry on his part whether it be true 
or false (IV, 6]. 

He further explained how the inductive method takes the opposite 
approach and concluded: 

In the one case, the learner is expected to receive blindly what is dictated 
to him; while the other method exhibits, explains, illustrates, exemplifies, and 
educes, find ihen submits the whole to the learner’s intelligence, to be ieceived 
or discarded [CV, g7]. 

The last reference on how learning takes place which will be 
mentioned here is taken from his baccalaureate address delivered at 
Antioch College in 1859, which was one of Maniris last important 
speeches and which probably expressed his most mature thinking on 
educational problems. He referred to “two grand laws respecting 
mind-growth, more important than the laws of Kepler" (V, 516). 
The first he called the “law of symmetry": 

The faculties should be developed in proportion. Their circumference should 
be round, not polygonal; they should be balanced, not tilted. Every faculty is 
firmer set when it receives support from all the others. Every faculty acts with 
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indefinitely more vigor when the other faculties sympathize and co-opcralc. 

, , . < A man who is Daniel Lambert on one side, weighing seven hundred 
pounds, and Colvin Edaon, weighing only forty pounds, on the other,—13 not 
more deformed than a man who is all intellect and no sentiment, or all senti¬ 
ment and no intellect [V, 5x6-17]. 

The next law lie mentioned is what we now call the psychological 
“law of exercise” or “self-activity, 11 He said in part: 

The next law is as important os the first. It is LhaL all our faculties grow in 
power and in skill by use, and that they dwarf in both by non-use. Ey growth, 

I mean that they pass ouL of one state into another, as a grain of corn grows or 
passes from the embryo germ to the plumule, from the plumule to the stalk, to 
the flowering tassel, to the bountiful car [V, 518], 

Recognition of individual differences, —In recent years much has 
been said and written concerning individual differences and needs. 
These too were recognized by Horace Mann. I11 his First Annual 
Report (1837), when he was still inexperienced in the educational 
field, he wrote: 

In its absolute perfection, it [teaching! would involve a complete knowledge 
of the whole being to be taught, and of the precise manner in which every 
possible application would affect it; that is, a complete knowledge of all the 
powers and capacities of the individual, with their exact proportions and rela¬ 
tions to each other, and a knowledge how, at any hour or moment, to select 
and apply, from a universe of means, the one then exactly apposite to its ever- 
changing condition [II, 420]. 

In describing the good Prussian schools in his Seventh Annual 
Report (1843), he referred to certain lessons consisting of “familiar 
conversations between teacher and pupils, on subjects adapted to the 
age, capacities, and proficiency of the latter” (III, 337). His 
language in speaking of individual differences became even more 
marked in an article in the Common School Journal written in 1843: 
“The difference between men in regard to their bodily vigor, fleet¬ 
ness, dexterity, is great, but it is as nothing compared with the 
differences in their intellectual strength and sagacity,—in their 
celerity and grasp of thought” (V, 65). 

Means of motivation ,—Mann wrote much concerning the im¬ 
portance and the means of motivating learning. Although he rarely 
used the word “motivation,” his discussions clearly indicated what 
he meant. Concerning the importance of motivation, he said: “If 
then, in learning, all wills and desires, all costs, labors, efforts, of 
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others, are dependent, at least, upon the will of the learner, the first 
requisite is the existence in his mind of a desire to learn" (II, 517). 

Numerous means were mentioned by Mann through which learn¬ 
ing could be motivated. One suggestion concerned itself with the 
order in which materials arc presented to the pupils. He favored 
beginning with the simpler elements. This procedure he considered 
the “natural order - > . . in the development of the faculties" 
(II, 66 ). In this regard lie said; 

It seems Lo me that one of the greatest errors in education, at the present 
time, is the desire and ambition, at single lessons, to teach complex truths, 
whole systems, doctrines, theorems, which years of analysis are scarcely suffi¬ 
cient to unfold; instead of commencing with simple elements, and then rising, 
by gradations, to combined results. All is administered in a mass, We strive 
to introduce knowledge into the child's mind, the great end first (II, 69). 

He went on Lo show that the wrong order of presentation would 
lead only lo rote learning, not real learning. The “scientific order" 
would give to pupils “from the beginning, distinct and luminous 
ideas" (III, 254). 

He pointed out in his Ninth Annual Report (1845) that the natural 
way is the attractive way. lie argued: 

la not the course of Nature, then,—which is a lesson given by the Creator 
himself,—full of instruction and wisdom in rcgaid to the school-motives which 
should be brought lo bear upon children? First, in order to win attention, the 
objects of knowledge should be made attractive, as Nature, by bestowing upon, 
her objects the pleasing qualities of form and color, of motion and sound, makes 
them attractive. As the powers of perception precede the powers of reasoning > 
in the order of development, the sensible qualities of things should first be 
presented to the learner [IV, 79]. 

Another suggestion made by Mann for motivating work by pupils 
was for the teacher to win the confidence and love of the pupils: 

If securing the good will of scholars is preliminary to their attainment of 
knowledge, far more important is it to the cultivation of their moral sentiments 
and to the growth of good habits. 1 1 is an invariable law o! Nature in regard to 

the young mind, that the affections are developed before the judgment. 

All the circumstances and conditions, therefore, which attend the first intro¬ 
duction of a teacher to his pupils, should conciliate, regard, and predispose to 
a mutual good understanding [IV, 28]. 

Mann evidently favored the extensive method of reading as a 
means of motivating study by pupils. Not only would such reading 
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motivate the study in and of itself, but it would also develop the 
apperceptive mass of the child, His words regarding extensive 
reading were as follows: 

It seems to be the unanimous opinion of the teachers of all schools, whether 
public or private, that a School Library would be a most valuable auxiliary in 
interesting children in their studies. It would inspire the young with the desire 
to learn, that they might prepare themselves to enjoy what they saw was prized 
by others, Several of the rudimental studies could be invested, to the eye of the 
pupil, with new interest and usefulness by its means [III, 48-49]. 

Mastery of their subjects by teachers, according to Mann, would 
motivate learning. "Teachers should be able to teach subjects^ not 
manuals merely’ 1 (III, 58). He continued: 

This knowledge should not only be thorough and critical, but il should be 
always ready at command for every exigency,—familiar like the alphabet, so 
that, as occasion requires, it will rise up in the mind instantaneously, and not 
need to be studied out with labor and delay [III, 58]. 

Closely related to the mastery of his field, in Mann’s opinion, is 
the zeal of the teacher as a further means of motivation for good 
learning, In describing the teaching of the Prussian teacher in Iris 
Seventh Annual Report (1843), he wrote: 

This zeal of the teacher enkindles the scholars, He charges them with his 
own electricity to the point of explosion, Such a teacher has no idle, mischie¬ 
vous, whispering children around him, nor any occasion for the rod [III, 354], 

On the other hand, Mann severely condemned certain attempts at 
motivation, no doubt common in his day as they are today. The 
first we might mention is the motive of fear, with regard to which he 
quoted Pestalozzi: 

"The motive of fear .... should not be made a stimulus to exeUion. It 
will destroy interest, and will speedily create disgust. The interest in study is 
the first thing v/hich a teacher should endeavor to excite and keep alive” 
[IV, 82]. 

Again, he condemned the teaching of mere word symbolism and 
rote mechanics as hindrances to real learning, In this condemnation 
as applied to the teaching of reading, he said in part: 

What more stupendous folly, then, can be conceived, than to teach children 
to read, without seeing that they understand what they read) to teach them 
the pauses and emphases and cadences which are designed to aid the intellect, 
and the modulation and tones which are expressive of the passions, while they 
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themselves receive but little more conscious intelligence or emotion from the 
lesson than do the benches on which they sit! Still worse is it if coarse and harsh 
appliances arc used as substitutes for those true and genuine sources of interest 
which arc thus withheld [IV, 8o). 

Lastly, he severely opposed the practice of emulation as a means 
of motivation. He apparently held deep convictions on this matter, 
for he wrote against this practice many limes and at length, In dis¬ 
cussing its harm to morals, he said: 

And lei those who use it [emulation], as a quickcncr of the intellect, beware, 
lest it prove a depraver of Lhc social affections, There is no necessary incom¬ 
patibility between the upward progress of one portion of our nature, and the 
lower and lower debasement of another. The intellect may grow wise, while the 
passions grow wicked, No cruelty towards a child can be so great as that 
which barters morals for attainment [II, 75], 

So, if a teacher desires that his pupil should be a great man rather than a 
good one; .... then he will goad him on by the deep-driven spur of emula¬ 
tion, or any other motive, until he outstrips his fellows, at whatever peril to 
his moral nature [IV, BqI. 

Too, Mann condemned the pracLice of emulation as resulting in 
poor and artificial learning. In criticizing the practice of giving daily 
recitation marks as a "spur to emulation,” he referred to the 
injustice of recognizing "no difference between a mistake in fact and 
a mistake in principle ” (IV, 84), Further, he stated: 

Again: will it not be conceded by all that the degree of emulation is ex¬ 
cessive which induces scholars to study lot recitation rather than for knowledge? 
.... The pupil who studies for recitation merely, is tempted, all the while 
to use the artificial memory: the pupil who studies for knowledge will use the 
philosophic memory only [IV 7 , 85-86]. 

Conduct of the recitation .—One hundred years ago, as now, the 
conduct of the recitation was evidently considered an important part 
of the leaching procedure, for Mann had much to write about the 
recitation. Space will not permit a review of all that he said about it. 
However, certain of his salient views should be reviewed, He recog¬ 
nized both the positive ancl the negative features of the recitation. 
He said that "the hour ol recitation is the hour of reckoning; the 
place of recitation is Lhe place for weighing and gauging the amount 
of acquisition made by the pupils,” but, he added, "emphatically, 
therefore, it is a place for fair dealing, for truth, for uprightness 
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towards the teacher, and for equity between fellow-pupils” (IV, 52). 
Later he continued his warning by saying: “I fear that too much 
value is ordinarily attached to the recitation. I fear it is often 
regarded as an object, and not as an instrument; as the goal, and not 
as the path that leads to it" (IV, 53). He pointed out further that 
too often children recite merely on the words of the lesson rather 
than on the meaning of it. 

Various suggestions were made by Mann concerning the pro¬ 
cedure in conducting a recitation. In describing the Prussian and 
Saxon schools, he summarized certain characteristics of the recita¬ 
tions there as follows: 

x. During all this time, I never saw a teacher hearing a lesson of any kind 
(excepting a reading or a spelling lesson) ,wilh a book in his hand. 

2, I never saw 1 teacher silling while hearing a recitation. 

3. .... 7 never saw one child undergoing punishment, or arraigned for mis¬ 
conduct [III, 352], 

In a later report Mann discussed the imperfect recitation. He 
began by saying: 

The teacher can insure any number of imperfect recitations by giving too 
long or too difficult lessons,—lessons beyond the ability of the scholars to learn; 
and. thus a mere mistake in judgment, on the part of the teacher, may lead to 
discouragement or fraud on the part of the pupils [IV, 43]. 

Other matters mentioned by him were the use of poor or improper 
questions, failure to question the pupils in promiscuous order, and 
failure to review sufficiently. 

One thing that he praised in certain European schools was the 
presence of “abundant and appropriate apparatus” (III, 274). He 
further commented on how the teachers led the children to use the 
apparatus and equipment. 

Lastly, Mann stressed the importance of recognition by the 
teacher of the individual needs and abilities of the children during 
the recitation. He suggested that “what is presented should be 
attainable by an effort, for, without success, discouragement and 
despair will ensue” (II, 539). Again, he said: 

Lessons, as far as it is possible, should be so adjusted to the capacity of the 
scholar, that there should be no failure In a recitation not occasioned by culpable 
neglect, The sense of shame, or of regret for ignorance, can never be made 
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exquisitely keen, if llic lessons given urc so long, or so difficult, as to make 
failures frequent [III, 64]. 

In the Seventh Annual Report (1843) he applied this principle to 
the questioning In the recitation: 

The other point referred to is llml of adjusting the ease or difficulty of the 

questions to the capacity of the pupil.The questions should be ever so 

childishly simple, rather than (hat the answers should be erroneous. No expense 
of time can be too great, i[ it secures Lhc habit and the desire of accuracy 

(III, 35 81 - 

These brief references indicate that Mann clearly recognized that 
the function of the recitation is to guide, stimulate, and integrate 
learning, and not merely Lo hear or to re-say lessons, 

Concluding statements ,—This short treatment of Mann’s ideas on 
the general methods of teaching indicates that he must have spent 
much thought and lime on the improvement of teaching. Many of 
these ideas arc pertinent and acceptable today. It has been said, 
therefore, that Mann was one hundred years ahead of his time. In 
some respects this is certainly true, However, it is questionable how 
much credit should be given him for originating these ideas on 
methods. 

Mann’s chief fame rests on his ability as a vigorous and an 
effective administrative educational leader. It is the opinion of this 
writer that Mann originated few ideas on educational methods but 
that he must have been both a discerning reader of the educational 
theorists, especially PesLalozzi, and a keen observer and critic of 
good teaching, He observed teaching not only in this country but 
also in the leading countries of Europe. Consequently, his best 
treatment on methods is found in his writings after the European 
trip. However, Mann should receive historical recognition for his 
remarkable ability to identify and select those ideas of the theorists 
and those methods of the best teachers which would be most suitable 
in the common schools and for his work in. interpreting and popular¬ 
izing these ideas in his lectures and writings. In this way he in¬ 
fluenced education positively, not only in Massachusetts, but also in 
other states and countries; not only in his own time, but also in 
subsequent educational history. 




THE INFLUENCE OF PHONICS ON SILENT 
READING IN GRADE I 


HARRY L. TATE 
Eli Whilncy School, Clticngo, Illinois 


PURPOSE AND PLAN OP TIIE INVESTIGATION 
The purpose of this investigation is to determine the influence of 
phonics on. silent reading in Grade I when a special period is used for 
formal instruction and drill in phonics, 

Procedure in the experimental group ,—For purposes of phonic in¬ 
struction the experimental class was divided into two groups, Di¬ 
vision A consisting of the twenty-two most capable pupils and 
Division B consisting of the fifteen less capable children. Every 
morning each group was allotted a special fiflecn-minulc period In 
which instruction and drill in phonics only was carried on. It is well 
to state that this program is unusual at the Whilncy School inas¬ 
much as formal instruction in phonics was abandoned several years 
ago. However, the first-grade teachers have been accustomed to 
imparting an incidental knowledge of the more essential elements of 
the subject, and the pupils have been guided into Lhe attitude of 
using this knowledge as an aid in pronouncing words that they have 
been unable to master by the look-and-say method. In other woids, 
the criterion of “felt need" has been set up and followed. Thus, while 
the main emphasis has been placed on the look-and-say method, the 
children included in this experiment were not without some knowl¬ 
edge of phonics and some training in using them, For instance, the 
pupils were familiar with the single initial consonants and vowels, 
which had been taught by the story method, and had also mastered 
a number of the more common phonograms, such as sh and ce. 

The teacher used part of the special period given to phonics for 
drilling with flash cards showing the single initial consonants and 
vowels, This work was continued untiL every child, knew the sounds 
perfectly. The phonograms were then treated in the same manner. 
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A review was conducted daily, A part of the time was devoted to 
teaching various phonograms from a chart on which was printed a 
key word followed by many others containing the same sound as the 
phonogram, for example, ee, bee, tree , etc, The following phonograms 
were used during the cighbwcek experiment: otv 7 ar , oi, ew y ih, oo, 
ch , ing, oy, sh> ee, ight, wh, er, or, ea, on, ay, it, ai, old , and all. Work 
was also done with charts containing long-vowel words. 

Many garnet were utilized for the purpose both of motivation and 
of learning, In the games the children were kept alert vying with 
one another in recognizing and pointing out words. The following 
statements reveal the nature of some of the games that weie used: 

1, r, I am thinking of a word that sounds like ring , 11 "You are thinking of 
smjj [or bring or some other word that contains ing]** 

2. "I will say Lhrec words and you pick two of them that rhyme: ran, make , 
manP 

Various other car-training games were used from time to time 

Both in the supplementary and in the basic reading the emphasis 
in attacking new words was placed on the phonetic method, How¬ 
ever, none of the other elements that enter into the proper teaching 
of reading were neglected. In Lhe supplementary reading, where the 
major emphasis was placed on thought-getting, the pupils were en¬ 
couraged to recognize new words from the context. During the regu¬ 
lar and the supplementary reading periods, as distinguished from 
the phonic-drill period, the experimental group was divided into 
three groups. 

Procedure in the control group, —The control class was also allotted 
a special period of thirty minutes each morning to correspond to 
that allowed the experimental class. During this time the class was 
divided into three groups: Division A consisting of the seventeen 
most capable pupils, Division B having the twelve who ranked 
medium in ability, and Division C consisting of the seven who rated 
low in ability. Each division was given ten minutes. The nature of 
the work done during the special periods and the slightly differing 
abilities of the experimental and the control groups were the factors 
influencing the separation of the former into two subgroups and the 
latter into three. Such a discrepancy seemed to be necessary in 
order that the use of the special thirty-minute pciiod should not be 
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an unbalancing factor. In other words, the teachers felt that the 
efficiency attained in reaching each child effectively was far more 
important than the meie use of an equal amount of time. 

All through the experiment no phonics were employed in the con¬ 
trol group either during the special thirty-minute period or during 
the regular reading periods. In order that phonics should become 
the experimental factor, it became necessary to drop the incidental 
instruction in the control group, 

The ten-minute periods were devoted Lo rapid drill work covering 
the following reading factors: (i) word recognition; (2) phrase recog¬ 
nition; (3) recognition of the sense of a selection, including (a) exer¬ 
cises requiring dramatic action, ( b ) completion exercises, and (c) 
exercises requiring oral response. The material used, with the excep¬ 
tion of the word-recognition exercises, was for the most part dif¬ 
ferent from the content of the basic textbook. 

New words were introduced by the story-telling method, and the 
only equipment used consisted in word cards. "When a child was 
confionted with a reading difficulty and was unable to solve it, the 
teacher assisted him by asking questions on the context. If this 
method proved unsuccessful, the word was named for him either by 
another pupil or by the teacher. 

After the first few days the children showed little inclination to 
help themselves through their incidental knowledge of phonics 
There were, however, a few occasions when a child would volun¬ 
tarily solve his difficulty through the use of phonics, and a few pupils 
always solved their problems, silently, by Lhe use of phonics. The 
use of phonics, however, was not confined to any one of the three 
divisions of the control group, 

COMPARISON OR EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS 
Abilities oj the classes .—All the pupils in Grade IA were subjects 
in the experiment, there being a sufficient number for an experi¬ 
mental group and a control group, These classes were of almost 
equal ability, The groups, however, were not equated on the basis 
of intelligence quotient, mental age, or other measure of ability. 
For several years it has been the practice at the Whitney School to 
establish two classes in Grade IB in September according to the 
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following plan. All pupils of both the morning and the afternoon 
kindergartens are listed alphabetically as one group. The odd-num¬ 
bered pupils are sent to one first-grade teacher and the even-num¬ 
bered pupils to the other teacher. Entering children who have never 
attended kindergarten are also allocated alternately as they arrive, 
the memberships of the two classes thus being kept even. These 
classes go on into Grade IA with the same teachers. Statistically, 
when applied to large numbers, this method produces two equated 
groups, In the case of this experiment, however, where only a small 

TABLE I 


Chronological Aoe, Mental Age, and Intelli¬ 
gence Quotient of Experimental and 
Control Groups 



Experimental 

Group 

Control 

Group 

Number of pupils. 

37 


Median chronological age (in 
years and months) .. .. 1 

6-7 

6-7 

Median mental age (in years 


and months). 

7'3 

7-5 

Median intelligence quotient. 

108 

109 


number of cases was involved, the writer entertained some doubt 
that the division secured by this method was as satisfactory as would 
have been the case if the customary equating method had been fol¬ 
lowed. However, since the division was not made until the second 
semester was a month under way, the teachers and the writer agreed 
that whatever gain might have been secured by the use of the equat¬ 
ing method would more than be outweighed by the loss that would 
accrue from a change of rooms- 

The data in Table I will convince the reader that the method used 
worked out with a high degree of efficiency. The data on the chrono¬ 
logical age, menial age, and intelligence of both groups came from 
the school records. The grade placement of the pupils at the begin¬ 
ning of the experiment was 1.6 and at the end 1.8, Tor several years 
past all children who have entered the Whitney School have been 
given the Otis Group Intelligence Scale. If doubt has arisen con- 
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cerning the accuracy of the results, the pupils have been retested by 
another form. So far as intelligence is concerned, the control group 
began the experiment with a slight advantage. No cloubt this ad¬ 
vantage was statistically negligible, There was no way to avoid a 
difference of one pupil in the size of the classes as the school had only 
two classes in Grade I A, This difference can be safely disregarded 
so far as it might be considered as leading to an unbalancing of the 
classes. It might be mentioned that the judgment of the Whitney 
School faculty concerning the inaccuracies of the intelligence quo¬ 
tients of very young pupils agrees with the results of investigations. 
Although the median intelligence quotients of the two groups of this 
experiment are probably too high, for the purpose of comparison 
they arc acceptable. 

Nationality of pupils .—The population of the Whitney School 
district is predominantly foreign, No figures are available on the 
composition of the population, but the neighborhood is generally 
thought of as Bohemian. The faculty’s judgment is that 80 per cent 
of the pupils are of Bohemian extraction, some of the children having 
been born in the old country. Germans rank next and then a scatter¬ 
ing of many other nationalities. As is typical of a community of this 
kind, some homes have no books, magazines, or newspapers printed 
in English, and in a great many homes the child does not hear nor 
speak English. The people are of the working class, largely skilled 
and unskilled laborers, office and store employees, and small shop¬ 
keepers. Most of the children c!o not finish high school, as the par¬ 
ents expect them to contribute early in life to the family income. 

TESTS USED 

At the beginning of the experiment Form i of the Gates Primary 
Reading Test was given, and at the end Form 2 of the same test 
was administered. This test consists of three parts: Type 1, Word 
Recognition; Type 2, Word, Phrase, and Sentence Reading; and 
Type 3, Reading of Directions. This test was peculiarly adapted 
to the purpose of the experiment, for it tests three different phases 
of reading ability, The effect of instruction in phonics on first-grade 
reading would therefore be revealed over a range three times as 
wide as would be the case if comprehension of paragraphs alone had 
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been the factor tested. The author’s directions for administering 
and scoring the tests were followed to the letter* The children had 
taken several standardized tests during their short school careers, 
and both teachers had been administering and scoring tests for 
fifteen years. 

THE CURRICULUM 

The basic textbook was The Bison Basic Reader, 1 In order that 
the curriculum content should not become a variable factor ; the two 
groups were held to the same amount of daily reading matter. The 
number of pages covered by each division of each group during the 
experiment was as follows: Division A, pages 46-130; Division E, 
pages 41-130; Division C, pages 41-90. 

In the supplementary reading no preparatory procedure was used 
in either group, The children thus found here an opportunity to put 
into practice the knowledge and skills that they had acquired. No 
attempt was made to hold the classes to the same pages uor even to 
the same books. 

The following books were read by the divisions of the experimental 
group. 

DIVISION a 

1, Eva A. Smedley and Martha C Olsen, The Neiv Pnmer The Smedlcy 
and Olsen Series, Chicago: Hall & McCreary Co., 1926. 

2, Catherine Turner Bryce and Rose Lees Hardy, Playtime. Newson Read¬ 
ers, Primer, New York; Nevvson & Co,, 1927. 

3, Sidney G, Firman and Ethel Maitby Gehres, The New Winston Reeders, 
Primer, Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co., 1928 

4, Frank N. Freeman, Grace E. Storm, Eleanor M. Johnson, and W C. 
French, Child-Story Readers , Primer. Chicago. Lyons & Carnahan, 1927. 

5, Mary E. Pennell and Alice M. Cusack, llappy Children Readers t Book I. 
Boston, Ginn & Co., 1925. 

6, Frank Jay Prout, Emeljne Bnirmeistei, and Helen Renner, Thought TeU 
Readers, Primer, Lincoln, Nebraska; University Publishing Co , 1926. 

DIVISIONS B AND C 

1. Marjorie Hardy, Wag and Pujf, The Child's Own Way Scries. Chicago: 
Wheeler Publishing Co., 1926, 

2, Helen Ilefferman, Lillian Bray Hill, and Jane M. Ward, The Open Road. 
Highway to Reading Series, Chicago: Lyons & Carnahan, 1933. 

1 William It. Elson and William S Gray, The Bison Bask Reade j s, Book I. Chicago 
Scott, Fcresman & Cg (J 1930. 
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3. Catherine Turner Bryce and Rose Lees Hardy, Playtime, Newson Read¬ 
ers, Piimer. New York; Newson & Co , 1927, 

4. Frank N. Fxeeman, Grace E. Stoim, Eleanor M. Johnson, and W, C 
French, Child-Sloty Readers t Primer, Cliicago; Lyons & Carnahan» 1927. 

5. Eva A. Smediey and Martha C. Olsen, The New Primer [three-quarters 
of the book]. The Smedley and Olsen Scries. Chicago; Hall & McCreary Co,, 
1926, 

The following books were read by the control group, 

DIVISIONS A AND 3) 

x. Marjorie Hardy, Wag and Pujf. The Child's Own Way Series. Chicago: 
Wheeler Publishing Co., 1926. 

2. Catherine Turner Bryce and Rose Lees Hardy, Good Times. Newson 
Readers, Book I, New York: Newson & Co.. 1927. 

3. Marjorie Hardy, Surprise Stories. The Child's Own Way Series. Chi¬ 
cago: Wheeler Publishing Co, 1926, 

4. Catherine Turner Bryce and Rose Lees Hardy, Playtime, Newson Read¬ 
ers, Primer. New York: Newson & Co,, 1927. 

division c 

1. Marjorie Hardy, Wag and Pujf. The Child's Own Way Series. Chicago* 
Wheeler Publishing Co., 1926. 

2. Catherine Turner Bryce and Rose Lees Hardy, Playtime. Newson Read¬ 
ers, Primer, New York: Newson & Co., 1927. 

TIME SCHEDULE 

In both the experimental and the control groups a total reading 
time of 165 minutes was used daily, Thirty minutes were allowed 
in the experimental group for instruction and drill on phonics (fif¬ 
teen minutes for each of the two divisions), and thirty minutes were 
allotted in the control group to the special drill work to which refer¬ 
ence has been made (ten minutes for each of its three divisions), 
The balance of 13s minutes in each group was divided into nine 
fifteen-minute periods, three for each of the divisions. 

THE TEACHERS 

In order that the differing personalities and methods of the 
teachers might not enter into the experiment as a possible variable, 
it was originally planned that one of the teachers was to handle read¬ 
ing in both the experimental and the control groups while the oilier 
teacher was taking care of the balance of work in both groups. This 
arrangement never materialized, however, because the short periods 
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required for young children would have necessitated an excessive 
number of class changes. The confusion resulting therefrom and the 
loss of time attendant to settling down to work might have had an 
unwholesome effect on the pupils. So far as technical teaching skill 
and ability are concerned; the use of two individuals for teaching the 
reading was not an unbalancing factor. Both teachers are extremely 
capable, and both have been engaged in first-grade work for approxi¬ 
mately twenty years, The writer feels confident also that they put 
forth no undue effort to obtain results either in the reading or in the 
testing periods ancl thaL no rivalry existed between them In other 
words, a strictly scientific aLLiLude was in evidence all through the 
experiment. 

ABSENCES 

The teacher of the experimental group was present every day, and 
the teacher of the control group was absent only one day. A capable 
substitute taught the pupils, however, and adhered closely to the 
detailed plans and instructions that had been left for her. 

A less fortunate situation arose with regard to pupil absences 
The experiment ran for eight weeks beginning on March 2, 1936, 
and ending on April 24, 1936. Types 1 and 2 of the Gates test were 
given on March 2 and Type 3 on March 3, All the pupils of the 
control group were present on boLh the initial testing days, while in 
the experimental group seven children took the test an average of 
6,7 days later than the class. The last final test was given on the 
Friday preceding the one-week spring vacation. Pupils who were 
absent on that day were handicapped by the loss in achievement, if 
any, sustained during the vacation and, in addition, suffered a 
further possible loss for the days of absence that followed the spring 
vacation. Including the five days of the vacation, three pupils in 
the experimental group averaged 11.3 days lateness in testing, and 
seven pupils of the control group averaged 20 7 days. During the 
experiment only eight pupils of the control group had perfect at¬ 
tendance, while 28 pupils were absent for an average of 4.6 days. 
Only nine pupils of the experimental group had perfect attendance, 
while 28 pupils were absent for an average of 6.1 days. On account 
of the lateness in testing, an arbitrary period of three days was al¬ 
lowed each pupil on returning before the final test was given. It 
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was hoped that during these days he would be able to recover any 
loss which he might have sustained through missing the cntiic final 
test or any of its three parts- Careful attendance records were kept 
by the teachers so that the performance of a child who was not en¬ 
rolled for the entire duration of the experiment would not be allowed 
to enter into the compilation of data, 


TABLE II 

Grade Scores Made by Experimental and Control 
Groups on Gates Primary Reading Test 


Test 

Median ol 
Experimental 
Group 

Median al 
Control 
Group 

Difference 

In Favor of 
Experimental 
Group 

Type i, Word Recognition: 

Initial test. 

Final test. 

2 27 
j 3 00 

2.20 

2 47 

0 07 
°*53 

Gain. . 

0 13 

0 27 

0 46 

Type Word, Phrase, ond Sentence Read¬ 
ing: 

Initial test. 

Final test. 

2 20 

2 80 

2 22 

2 go 

—0 02 

—0 ro 

Gain.. . 

0 60 

0 08 1 

—o,o 3 

Type 3, Reading ot Directions: 

Imlial test,. . ... . 

Final Lest . 

2 . IO 

2 75 

i -95 

2 75 

0 15 

0 00 

Gain. . 

0 65 

0 80 

-0 15 


RESULTS or TIIE EXPERIMENT 

Ill Table II are presented the data upon which a comparison of 
the performances of the classes must rest and from which the con¬ 
clusions must be drawn, In word recognition (Type i) the experi¬ 
mental group had an initial advantage of 0,7 of a month; in under¬ 
standing sentences (Type 2) it had a handicap of 0,2 of a month; and 
in understanding paragraphs (Type 3) it had an advantage of 1.5 
months. The final-test medians show that at the end of the experi¬ 
ment the experimental group had an advantage of 5.3 months in 
word recognition; that it was at a disadvantage of 1,0 month in un- 
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derstanding sentences; that in understanding paragraphs its per¬ 
formance was exactly the same as that of the control group. More 
meaningful are the data on the gains. During the two months of the 
experiment the experimental group registered a gain of 7.3 months 
in word recognition, while the control group gained only 2.7 months. 
In understanding sentences the experimental group increased its 
achievement by 6.0 months as compared with the control group’s 
gain of 6,8 months. The experimental group gained only 6.5 months 
in the reading of directions, while the control group gained 8.0 
months, The last gain was the largest of any registered and is all the 
more important because it represents progress in the ability to un¬ 
derstand paragraphs. The next largest gain was that of 7.3 months 
made by the experimental group in the ability to recognize words. 
The smaUest gain was that of 2,7 months made by the control group 
in the ability to recognize words. The gains of the two groups in the 
power to get meaning from sentences were almost the same. 

In word recognition the experimental-group children gained 4.6 
months more than the control-group children; in the understanding 
of sentences their gain was 0.8 of a month less than that of the con¬ 
trol-group children; and in the ability to comprehend paragraphs 
their gain was inferior to that of the conlrol-group pupils by 1.5 
months. The gain of the experimental group was 270 per cent of 
the gain of the control group in word recognition, 88 per cent of the 
control-group gain in sentence-reading, and 81 per cent of the con¬ 
trol-group gain in the reading of paragraphs of directions, Since the 
data were not given statistical treatment,- the significance of these 
differences in gains is not known with certainty. It would appear, 
however, that all are sufficiently large to have some meaning—that 
for Type 2 at least shows a trend, that for Type 3 a decided trend, 
and that for Type 1 an overwhelming proof of a reliable finding. 

COMMENTS OF TEACHERS 

Although observations of teachers cannot be classed as objective 
data, they should be given weight as evidence of a kind, especially 
when the teachers involved in an experiment are as highly compe¬ 
tent, as scientifically minded, and as sincerely interested in a project 
as were the two who participated in this study. 
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The control-group teacher reported that since most of her teach¬ 
ing was like the insLrucLion which she had been giving for years, 
there was no need for special comment, 

The experimental-group teacher gave the following scries of inter¬ 
esting comments. 

1, Division A of the preceding year, with a median intelligence quotient of 
no, over the same period of time rend half a book more than Lhe experimental 
Division A, while the preceding year's Divisions B and C read one and a quar¬ 
ter more books. In my opinion this difference occurred because the experi¬ 
mental classes lost time by stopping to sound words, 

2. The eight weeks of regular phonic drill made some of Llic pupils "word¬ 
conscious.” They often stopped to sound a word that ordinarily would have 
come easily if perceived with less concern. Ho>vevcr i other pupils were not 
affected at all. 

3. If the experiment had been prolonged beyond eight weeks, a still greater 
gain in the ability to recognize words, as compared with the ability to compre¬ 
hend sentences and paragraphs, would have resulted, 

4, The special daily period of thirty minuLcs gave too much stress to phonic 
teaching and drill, A proper length of period should be discovered in order to 
secure a balance of development in the various reading abilities. 

5, At least 25 per cent of the pupils, none of whom ever used their lips in 
silent reading before the experiment, developed the habit as a result of the 
work in phonics. A prolonged experiment might have resulted in establishing 
this bad habit in most or all members of the class. 

6. The children took the initial test with less concern than they took the 
final test. In the former they recognized unfamiliar words largely through con- 
text, while in the latter some slopped to sound the unknown words. Many ol the 
children finished Types 2 and 3 of the initial test in far less time than is allowed. 
Very few finished the final test, however, with any great leeway of time. 

CONCLUSIONS 

In this experiment ample evidence was obtained to justify several 
important conclusions regarding phonics instruction and drill as 
employed in this experiment, These are not considered by the in¬ 
vestigator to have universal application but are thought of only in 
the light of empirical findings, The conclusions arc: (1) Phonics 
instruction and drill, as judged by the results of the Gates Primary 
Reading Test, Type i, is far superior to the look-and-say method in 
developing the ability to recognize words, (2) The results of Type 2 
of the Gates test give a slight indication that the look-and-say 
method is superior to phonics instruction and drill in developing the 
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ability to comprehend sentences. (3) Results obtained from Type 3 
of the test show conclusively that the look-and-say method is su¬ 
perior to phonics instruction and drill in developing the ability to 
comprehend paragraphs of directions, (4) The use of as many as 
thirty minutes daily for special phonics instruction and drill leads 
to an imbalanced development of the abilities to comprehend words, 
to understand sentences, and to grasp the meaning of paragraphs. 

Other deductions that do not rest directly on the data and there¬ 
fore do not have the weight of conclusions are, in the opinion of the 
investigator, justified. These inferences are: (1) Regular periods for 
phonics instruction and drill are not desirable, (2) Phonics should 
be used by the pupil as a tool and not as subject matter to be mas¬ 
tered for its own value. (3) Overemphasis on phonics hinders ra¬ 
pidity and thoroughness of comprehension. 



GUIDE TO THE LITERATURE ON PUBLIC- 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 1 


ARVJD J. BURKE 

New York Slate Teacheis Association, Albany, New York 

CARTER ALEXANDER 
Teachers College, Columbia University 

Public-school administration has differentiated into a number of 
specialized Reids, each with a formidable literature of its own, This 
situation and the fact that Alexander's pamphlet on research in 
educational administration 1 is no longer issued provide Lhe need for 
this brief guide, 

NATURE OF THE GUIDE 

When these notes are used, the following points should be kept 
in mind: (i) The guide is strictly limited to the professional litera¬ 
ture on the administration of public elementary and secondary 
education. (2) Only published or available mimeographed mate¬ 
rials are listed. (3) Where a guide is available for a special held, 
such as elementary education, rural education; or secondary edu¬ 
cation, that guide is cited rather than separate bibliographies. For 
materials on the detailed phases of one of these three fields, such as 
extra-class activities, guidance, library, methods and teaching aids, 
measurement, and textbooks, consult the proper guide. (4) When¬ 
ever possible, three types of bibliographies are cited, distinguished 
by the following key letters: 

5 denotes the most recent short, selected bibliography. 

C denotes the most recent comprehensive bibliography covering the litera¬ 
ture prior to 1929, when the Education Iiuhx, with its extensive and well- 
classified listings, began publication, 

1 One of a soric9 of guides to the professional literature of vmious phases of educa¬ 
tion. initiated by Carter Alexander, library professor, Tcacheis College, Columbia 
University, and worked up by studeals in his courses. The effort is made to publish 
each guide in a periodical of special inLerest m its field, Information on the guides 
completed, under way, and contemplated, and the places of publication may be ob¬ 
tained from Professor Alexander. 

3 Listed as C reference under the later heading "Bibliographies—Ccneial Field.” 
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U denotes suggestions for supplementing the foregoing types of bibliog¬ 
raphies and for bringing them up to date, 

(5) For detailed suggestions on how to locate the various references 
and indexes named, see: 

Alexander, Carter, How To Locate Educational Injonnalion and Data, 
New York. Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935, Pp. xxvi+272. 

BIBLIOGRAPHIES—GENERAL FIELD 

S Wilson, Lester M., and ICandel, I. L. Introduction to the Study of Ameri¬ 
can Education, chaps, iii-v. New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1934 
Brief chapter bibliographies 

Newlon, Jesse H. Educational Administration as Social Policy New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1934. Pp, xivd-302. 

Tile Appendix gives short lists of books and research studies on the whole fidd 
and the vaiious special fields. 

C Alexander, Carter, Educational Research—Suggestions and Sources of 
Data with Specific Reference to Administration , New York: Teachers Col¬ 
lege, Columbia University, 1931, Pp, vi+116. 

Contains bibliographies or references on more than 150 phases of school adminis¬ 
tration. 

Strayer, George D., Engelhardt, N. L,, and Others Problems m Edu¬ 
cational Administration. New York: Teachers College, Columbia Univer¬ 
sity, 1925. Pp. xviii+755. (Supplementary bibliographies issued in mimeo¬ 
graphed form in 1933 and 1935,) ^ 

The chapter bibliographies and supplementary bibliographies provide extensive 
references on specific problems m school administration 

V See main heading of “Clues to Sources of Data and Additional References/' 
subheading of "Bibliographies,” following. 

BIBLIOGRAPHIES—SPECIAL PHASES OF 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 

Attendance and chili accounting 

See the later subheadings "Elementary-school administration,” "Pupil per¬ 
sonnel,” and "Secondary-school administration ” 

Board of education 

See the later subheading "Business administration” in this section and the 
subheading "General school administration” under the main heading "Clues to 
Sources of Data and Additional References.* 1 
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Budget-making 

See the later subheading "Business adminisliation” and: 

DeYoung, Chris A, Budgeting in Public Schools, New York: Doubleday, 
Doran & Co,, Inc,, 1936. Pp. xiv+6io. 

Gives chnpLcr bibliographies, 

Buildings, grounds, equipment, and supplies 

S Lowry, William J. "A Bibliography of Fifty Outstanding Books on School 
and College Buildings and Allied Topics,” American School and University 9 
VIII, 60-62. New York: American School Publishing Corp., 1936. 

C Smith, Henry Lester, and Noptsinger, Forest Ruby. Bibliography oj 
School Buildings, Grounds , ami Equipment, Tarts II, III, and IV. Bulletin 
of the School of Education, Indiana University, Vo], IX, Nos. 2 and 3, 
and Vol. XI, No, 2. Bloomington, Indiana: Bureau of Co-operative Re¬ 
search, Indiana University School of Education, 1933 and 1935. 

Covers 1927 to 1934. For references prior to 1927, see: 

Smith, Henry Lester, and Ciiamderlain, Leo Martin. A Bibliography 
of School Buildings, Grounds, and Equipment. Bulletin of the School of 
Education, Indiana University, Vol. IV, No. 3, 1928. 

U Education Index, "School Buildings”; Review of Educational Research, Vol, 
II, No, 5 (December, 1932), Vol, V, No. 4 (October, 1935), and forthcoming 
number in 1938, -‘School Plant” cycle. Associations: National Council on 
Schoolhouse Construction, American Planning and Civic Association. 
Periodicals: American School Board Journal, Nation's Schools , Reference 
books; American Planning and Civic Annual, American School and Uni¬ 
versity, and Sweet’s Architectural Catalogue, 

Business administration 

S Linn, Henry II, Practical School Economies. New York: Teachers Col¬ 
lege, Columbia University, 1934 Pp, xxiv+462, 

Chapter bibUagraphics contain basic references in the field, 

C Alexander, Carter (Chairman), Finance and Business Administration 
(Review oj References from 1923 lo 1931), Review of Educational Research, 
Vol, II, No. 2 (April, 1932), pp. 95-182, 

U Education Index , “Business Administration of Schools”; Elementary School 
Journal , list of selected references on "Business Management” in February 
numbers; Review of Educational Research, Vol II, No, 2 (April, 1932); Vol, 
V, No 2 (April, 1935), and forthcoming number in 1938, "Finance and 
Business Administration” cycle. Association: National Association of 
School Business Officials, Periodicals: American School Board Journal , 
Nation’s Schools, and School Executive. Editorials in these same periodicals. 
Reference book: Proceedings of the association named above. 
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Oily schools 

S Alexander, Carter. ''A Professional Library for a City Superintendent 
of Schools,” Teachers College Record , XXXII (May, 1531), 724-29. 

C Cudderley, Ellwood P. Public School Administration, Part II, Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1929 (revised). Pp, xxii+710. 

Briefly annotated chapter bibliographies, 

U Education Index:, "Administration of Schools/ 3 "City”, Elementary School 
Journal, list of selected references on “City School Administration" in 
January numbers; and Review of Educational Research, Vol, I, No. 3 (June, 
i93*)j Vol. IV, No, 4 (October, 1034), an d Vol. VII, No. 4 (October, 1937), 
"School Organization” cycle, chapter on "City School Administration/’ 

Community relations 

See the later subheading "Publicity and public relations.” 

Consolidated and milage schools 

S Alexander, Carter, and Burke, Arvid J. "Suggested Minimum Pro¬ 
fessional Library for School Executives in Village and Ruial School Sys¬ 
tems/ 1 New York Slate Education, XXII (February, 1935), 382-84, 407. 

C Langfitt, R. Emerson; Cyr, Frank W,, and Newsom, N William. The 
Small High School at IVoik . Chicago: American Book Co., 1936. Pp, xii+ 
660. 

Contains good selected references on special problems of the village schools, such 
as transportation, business administration, housing, and community relations, 
with the various chapters. 

U Education Index, "Consolidated Schools" "Rural High Schools," and 
"Rural Schools." 

County schools 

See also the later subheading "Rural-school administration." 

S Covert, Timon (Compiler), Good References on Consolidation of Schools 
and School Districts. United Stales Office of Education Bibliography No. 27 
(1934), Pp. 10. 

Includes basic references on the county unit. 

C Jaggers, Richard E, Administering the County School System . Chicago. 
American Book Co,, 1934. Pp. vi+232. 

Bibliogiaphy is given on pages 223-28, 

U Education rudex, “Administration of Schools,” "County"; Review of Edu¬ 
cational Research, Vol I, No. 3 (June, 1931), Vol, IV, No. 4 (October, 1934), 
and Vol. VII, No 4 (Octobei, 1937), "School Organization” cycle, chapter 
on "County School Administration.” 
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Curriculum 

Deck, Alan 0 . “A Guide Lo the Lilcrntuic of the Cuniculuin/' Teachers 
College Record, XXXV (February, 1934)1 407-14. 

Thb guide should be supplemented by: 

Norton, John K,, and Norton, Margaret Alltxjcker. Foundations oj 
Curriculum Building . Boston: Ginn & Co., 1936. Pp. x+6oa 
Chapter bibliographies, 

Dislricl organization 

$ Cook, Katherine M. (Editor and Compiler)- Reorganization of School 
Units. United States Office of Education Bulletin No. 15, 1935. Pp. 92, 
Contains a short selected bibliography. 

C Dawson, Howard A. Satisfactory Local School Units. Field Study No. 7 
Nashville, Tennessee: Division of Surveys and Field Studies, George Pea¬ 
body College for Teachers, 1934- Pp. x+180. 

Chapter bibliographies. 

U Education hide. c, "Administration of Schools/' "District”; Review of Edu¬ 
cational Research, Vol. Ill, No, 5 (December, 1933), "The Legal Basis of 
Education/ 1 cliapLer on "District Organization and Control”; Review of 
Educational Research, Vol. I, No. 3 (June, 1931), Vol. IV, No. 4 (October, 
i 034 )i and Vol. VII, No. 4 (October, 1937), "School Organization” cycle, 
chapter on "Units of School Organization." 

Elementary-school administration 

S McSwatn, E T., and Alexander, Carter. "Guide to the Liteiature on 
Elementary Education/' Elementary School Journal^ XXXV Clone, 1935)-, 
747-59. Reprints, as long as they last, available from Cartel Alexander, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New Yoik City, at 15 cents a copy 
postpaid 

C Dougherty, James Henry; Gorman, Frank IIkumon; and Phillips, 
Claude Anderson, ScAod/ Organization ml Mamgmenl. 

New York. Macmillan Co., 1936. Pp.xxJ-454. 

Clmptei bibiiograplilcs 

U Association: Department of Elementary School Principals of the National 
Education Association. Periodical: Elementary School Journal - Reference 
book: Yearbook of the Department of Elementary School Principals 

Finance and taxation 

S "Brief List of References on School Finance.” Washington: Research 
Division of the National Education Association, June, 193b- Pp* 3 
(mimeographed), 
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C Alexander, Carter, and Covert, Timon, Bibliography on School Fi¬ 
nance, 1923-1931. National Survey ol School Finance. United States 
Office of Education Bulletin No. 15, 1932. Pp. x-f 344. 

[7 Education Index , "School Finance"; Review of Educational Research , Vol. II, 
No. 2 (April, 1932), Vol, V, No. 2 (April, 1935), and forthcoming number 
in 1938, "Finance and Business Administration" cycle; Review of Educa¬ 
tional Research , Vol. Ill, No. 5 (December, 1933), "The Legal Basis of 
Education " chapter on "School Finance"; Elementary School Journal , 
list of selected references on "School Finance" in February numbers. 
Associations: National Education Association, Tax Policy League. Gov¬ 
ernment agencies: United States Office of Education; United States 
Bureau of the Census; Departments of Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor 
of the United States. Research agencies Brookings Institution, National 
Bureau of Economic Research, Research Division of the National Educa¬ 
tion Association, and National Industrial Conference Board. 

Health service 

S Williams, Jesse Feiring, and Brownell, Clifford Lee. The Adminis¬ 
tration of Health and Physical Education , Philadelphia* W, B. Saunders 
Co , 1934. Pp, 598. 

Good bibliographical references in footnotes, 

C Ciiayer, Mary Ella (Compiler) Bibliography tn Health Education for 
Schools and Colleges. New York; G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1936 Pp, 100 

U Education Index, " Health Education"; Elementary School Journal, list ol 
selected references on '‘Health and Physical Education" in November 
numbers. 

Legal and school law 

S Alexander, Carter. How To Locate Educational Information and Data , 
chap xx. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. 

C Coffey, Wilford L. "How To Find the School Law," The Foiath Year¬ 
book of School Law , pp 117-54, Washington; M. M. Chambers (744 Jack- 
son Place), 1936. 

U Periodical: Educational Law and Administration . Reference book: Year¬ 
book of School Law . 

Organization 

See guides under subheadings of "Elementary-school administration," 

"Ruial-school administration," and "Secondary-school administration " 

Public administration 

S Public Administration Libraries. Chicago* Public Administration Service 
(850 East Fifty-eighth Street), 1934. Pp 68. 

A list of libraries is given on pages 63-65 
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C Greer, Sarah. A Bibliography oj Public Administration, New York: 
Institule of Public Administration (Columbia University), 1933, pp t 
xii+90* 

U Public Affairs Jnjomolion Service, "Public Administration"j Education 
Index, "Administration, Public"; Cumulative Book Index, "Public Adminis¬ 
tration," Association: National Municipal League. Periodical: National 
Municipal Review. Reference book; Municipal Index and Atlas, Research 
agencies: Brookings Institution, Washington, D.C.; Institute of Public 
Administration, Columbia University, New York City; Public Adminis¬ 
tration Service (850 East Fifty-eighth SLrcct), Chicago, Illinois. 

Publicity and public relations 

S Farixv, Belmont. School Publicity , Stanford University, California. 
Stanford University Press, 1934. Pp, iv+118. 

ChnpLcr bibliographies. 

C "Brief Bibliography on Publicity—Educational Interpretation, Public 
Relations, Propaganda.” Washington; Research Division of the National 
Education Association, November, 1935. Pp. 23 (mimeographed), 

Lists other bibliographies prior to 1928 and covers period 1928 to 1935. 

U Education Index , “Publicity"; Elementary School Journal, list of selected 
references on "Public Relations" in February numbm; Review) oj Educa¬ 
tional Research, VoL II, No. 2 (April, 1932), “Finance and Business Ad¬ 
ministration," chapter on "Public Relations.” Association: National As¬ 
sociation for Educational Publicity (aflUinted with the American Associa¬ 
tion of School Administrators, a department of the National Education 
Association). 

PnpU personnel 

S Graves, Frank Pi^rrrpont, The Administration qf American Education, 
Part I, New York: Macmillan Co., 1932. 

Chapter bibliographies contain many of the important references in the field. 

C Heck, Arch 0. Administration of Pupil Personnel, Boston: Ginn & Co , 
1929. Pp, xx+480. 

Chapter bibliographies 

U Education Index, “Personnel Service"; Review oj Educational Rcsccn eh, Vol. 
Ill, No. 3 (June, 1933), Vol. VI, No. 2 (April, 1936), and forthcoming num¬ 
ber in 1939, “Pupil Personnel, Guidance, and Counseling” cycle. 

Research bureaus 

S Weidemann, C. C, “Research Bureaus Should Be Centered in School 
Organization," Nation’s Schools,^11 (September, 1933), 27-30. 

A bibLiography of six 14nannofated rcfcrcncce, some containing bibliographies, 
appears on page 30. 
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U For notes on keeping up to date, see the following subheadings of the last 
section of this guide: “Research agencies/ 1 “Researches, locating” and 
“Researches needed.” 

Rural-school administration 

CiiEflR y, Annie M., Holdpord, Anne V, and Alexander, Carter, 
“Guide to the Literature on Rural Education/ 1 Elementary School Journal , 
XXXVI (June, 1936)1 74 ^ 59 * Reprints, as long as they last, available 
from Carter Alexander, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
City, at 15 cents a copy postpaid, 

Association: Department of Rural Education of the National Education 
Association. 

Secondary-school administration 

S Manske, Arthur J., and Alexander, Carter, “Guide to the Literature 
on Secondary Education/' School Review^ XLII (May, 1934), 368-81. Re¬ 
prints, as Jong as they last, available from Carter Alexander, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York City, at 15 cents a copy post¬ 
paid. 

C Maxwell, Charles Robert, and Xilzer, Louis Rudolph, High School 
Administration,, New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co , Inc., 193G, Pp. 
x+ 5 i 4 - 

Chapter bibliographies, 

V Association; Department of Secondary-School Principals of the National 
Education Association, Periodicals; School Review, Clearing House, 
Reference book: Bulletin of Ike Department of Secondary-School Principals , 

State school administration 

S Graves, Frank Pierrepont. The Administration of American Education , 
chap. xxv. New York: Macmillan Co., 1932. 

Chapter bibliography. 

C Cubberlev, Ellwood P. State School Administration, Boston; Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1927. Pp. xx+774. 

Still the most recent thorough review of the liLemture of state school administra¬ 
tion, 

V Education Index , “Administration of Schools,” “State"; Elementary School 
Journal , list of selected references on “State School Administration” in 
January numbers; Review of Educational Research) Voi. I, No, 3 (June, 
1931), Vol. IV, No. 4 (October, 1934). and Vol VII, No. 4 (October, 1937), 
“School Organization” cycle, chapter 011 “State School Administration”; 
Cumulative Book Index, “Education and State” and “School Administration 
and Organization.” Association: National Council of State Superintendents 
and Commissioners of Education. 
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Superintendents 

S Graves, Fmnk Pierrepont. The Administration of American Education, 
chap, xxi, New York: Macmillan Co., 1932, 

Brief selected chapter bibliography. 

C Reller, Theodore Lee. The Development oj the City Super intendency of 
Schools in the United States, Philadelphia; Theodore Lee Rcller (% 
University of Pennsylvania), 1935. Pp. xYiii-f-340. 

Includes a comprehensive bibliography, 

V Association: American Association of School Administrators (formerly 
Department of Superintendence), a department of the National Educa¬ 
tion Association, Directories*. “List of Members” appearing in yearbooks 
of the Department of Superintendence; Part II of Educational Directory 
(United States Office of Education Bulletin No, i, issued early each 
year); Patterson's American Educational Directory (annually) includes also 
high-school principals and other administrative officials. News notes; 
American School Board Journal Nation 1 * Schools, School Executive, Peri¬ 
odicals: The same three magazines. Reference book: Yearbook of the De¬ 
partment of Superintendence (or American Association of School Adminis¬ 
trators). Research agencies: Those named under subheading “Research 
agencies” in this guide. 

Supervision 

S Klopp, W, J. “Annotated Bibliography on Supervision,” California 
Journal of Secondary Education, XI (March, 1936), 189-90, 

C See guides under elementary-, rural-, and secondary-school administration. 
Gist, Arthur S. The Administration of Supervision. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1934. Pp. xii+402. 

Chapter bibliographies 

U Education Index , “Supervision and Supervisors”; Review of Educational 
Research , Vol III, No. 4 (October, 1933), Vol. VI, No. 3 (June, 1936), and 
forthcoming number in 1939, “Psychology of Learning, General Methods 
of Teaching, and Supervision” cycle; and Elementary School Journal, list of 
selected references on “Supervision” in January numbers. Association: 
Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction of the National 
Education Association, Periodical: Educational Method. Refereuce book. 
Yearbook of the Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction 

Teacher personnel 

S Administrative Practices Affecting Classroom Teachers , Parts I and II. Re¬ 
search Bulletin of the National Education Association, Vol. X, Nos. 1 and 2. 
Washington: Research Division of the National Education Association, 
1932. 

Contains a brief selected bibliography. 
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C Betts, Gilbert L., Frazier, Benjamin W., and Gamble, Guv C, Se¬ 
lected Bibliography on the Education of Teachers. National Survey of the 
Education of Teachers, Vol, I, United States Office of Education Bulletin 
No. io, 1933. Pp, xii+riS, 

Frazier, Benjamin W. Education of Teachers—Selected Bibliography , 
June j } 1932, to October i> 1933, United States Office of Education Pam¬ 
phlet No. 66 (1936). Pp. vi+42. 

These references cover personnel problems. 

U Education Index , "Teachers”; Elementary School Journal } list of selected 
references on "Teaching Staff” in February numbers; Rrneio of Educational 
Research , Vol, I, No. 2 (April, 1931), Vol. IV, No, 4 (October , 1934), and 
VoL VII, No, 3 (June, 1937), "Teacher Personnel" cycle. 

Teacher training 

The C notes under the preceding section on "Teacher personnel” will cover 
this area nicely. The Education Index , "Teacher Training/' may be used for 
later references. Association: American Association of Teachers Colleges, a 
department of the National Education Association. Reference book: Yearbook 
of this association. 

Women executives 

Association: Department of Administrative Women in Education of the 
National Education Association. Reference book; Yearbook of this asso¬ 
ciation. 

CLUES TO SOURCES OF DATA AND 
ADDITIONAL REFERENCES 

Abstracts 

The Education Inde * lists these by topics, using the subheading of "Ab¬ 
stracts” where they are sufficiently numerous. They may be expected also in 
Educational Abstracts, Loyola Educational Digest , and School Management, 

Associations and orga?iizalions 

The Educational Directory , Part IV (United States Office of Education 
Bulletin No x, issued earl}' each year), gives names and addresses of presidents 
and secretaries, places and dates of meetings, and official publications of edu¬ 
cational organizations 

A Directory of Organizations in the Field of Public Administration. Chicago; 
Public Administration Service (850 East Fifty-eighth Street), 1936. Pp. 
xii+180. 

Includes, associations in public-school administration Gives names and addresses 
of officers, membership requirements, finanres, activities, affiliations, and publica¬ 
tions of each organization, classified by fields and states. 

The notes on many topics in this list include names of associations, 
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Bibliographies 

Monroe, Walter S., and Shores, Louis, Bibliographies and Summaries in 
Education to July IQ 35 ' New York: H. W. Wilson Co,, 1936. Pp. xiv+470. 
The best possible source for period covered. Good annotations, with both author 
and topic entries in one alphabet. This may be kept fairly well up to date on any 
topic by using the selected bibliographies of the Elementary School Journal nnd 
the School Review, For months in which given Lopics arc liglcd, see: 

Alexander, Carter, II mv To Locate Educational Injormaiion and Data, 
p, 92, New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935, 

For bringing such 1 bibliography up to date on an cxlmuslivc scale, look for 
"Bibliography" as a subheading in the Education Index and Lhe Cumulative 
Book Index , beginning about June, 1935. 

Biography 

Sec the later subheading "Names, addresses, nnd information about indi- 
vitluals. ,, 

Book reviews 

Alexander, Carter. TIdw To Locale Educational Injormaiion and Data, 
chap. xvii. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. 

Books, series, publishers 

A list of publishers, with their addresses, appears in the front of every num¬ 
ber of the Education Index , As each number includes only publishers whose 
publications arc listed in that particular issue, it is best to consult an annual 
cumulation for locating small publishers. 

For all books published in the English language, consulL the United Slates 
Catalog and Supplements } Cumulative Book Index, and Publishers 1 Weekly , ac¬ 
cessible in practically any library. 

Foreign books may be located through: 

Mudge, Isadore Gilbert. Guide to Reference Books, Chicago: American 
Library Association, 1936 (sixth edition). Pp. x+S04. Supplements are 
issued every year or so. 

Among the best-known books and series in school administration are those 
published by the following companies, names of editors being given in paren¬ 
theses; Houghton Mifflin Company (Ellwood P, Cubberley); American Book 
Company (George D, Straycr); Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University (George D. Strayer and N, L T Engelhardt); Rand Mc¬ 
Nally and Company (A, B. Moehlman); D, Appleton-Ccntury Company 
(F. C, Ayer and Fred Engelhardt); Macmillan Company (Philip A. Knowlton); 
Ginn and Company (Ernest N, Stevens); Bruce Publishing Company (W. C. 
Bruce); University of Chicago Press; Stanford University Press. 
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General school administration 

Association. American Association of School Administrators (formerly 
Department of Superintendence), a department of the National Eduea- 
tion Association, Periodicals: Amen con School Board Journal , Notion's 
Schoolsi School Executive, Reference books; Official Reports and Yearbooks 
of the department preceding, Proceedings of the National Education 
Association, and Yearbooks of the National Society for the Study of Edu¬ 
cation, Research agencies; Research Division of the National Educa¬ 
tion Association and Research Service of the American Association of 
School Administrators (formerly Department of Superintendence) of that 
association, 

Government agencies and publications 

Names of specialists in the United States Office of Education are listed inside 
the back cover of any number of School Life or in Part I of the annual Educa¬ 
tional Directory (United States Office of Education Bulletin No. i [of any 
year]). 

Alexander, Carter, How To Locale Educational Information and Dala i 
chaps, xii and xiii. New York; Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1935. 

Covers general government documents and publications of the United States 
Office of Education. 

ScimE€XEmji&i Lavuehcb F. GdwmmmI Pulikoliom and Their Use. 
Washington: Brookings Institution, 1936. Pp. xiv+446. 

The latest and best authoritative treatment, including a list of depository libraries 
in which these publications may be found 

Indexes 

The best index for locating current references on public-school administration 
is the Education Index (1929 to date), on the whole held of public administra¬ 
tion, Public Affairs Information Service (1915 to date), Many references prior 
to 1929 and certain materials not catalogued in the foregoing indexes can he 
located through the following indexes: 

1. For books; United Stales Catalog and Supplements and Cumulative Book 
Index (1898 to date). 

2. For periodical articles: Poole's Index to Periodical Literature and Sup¬ 
plement (1802-1906); Readers' Guide to Periodical Literature (1900 to 
date); Readers 1 Guide to Periodical Literature Supplement (1907-191$, 
1916^1919); Industrial Arts Index (1913 to date), Agiiculiural Index 
(1916 to date), International Index to Periodicals (1920 to date); and 
Loyola Educational Index (1928 only). 

3. For newa items: New York Times Index (1913 to date). 
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4. For detailed suggestions on how to locate references prior to 1029, sec: 
Alexander, Carter, IIqw To Locate Educational Information and Data , 
chaps, xi and xii. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
I 93S- 

The headings most frequently used in classifying references on public-school 
administration in the indexes listed are given in Table I. 

TABLE I 

Headings Most Frequently Used in Bibliographical Indexes 
in Classifying Educational Uurlicatlons 



Administration of schools., . . . . 

Boards of education. 

Business administration of schools, , 

Business managers. 

Education, finance . 

Education and state . , . .,. 

Executives .. 

Leadership. 

School administration . . 

School administration and organi¬ 
zation... 

School boards , .. 

School buildings. 

School finance . 

Schoolhouses . 

School management. 

School organization. 

School principals , . 

School superintendents.. 

School superintendents and prin¬ 
cipals . , . 

School supervision . 

School supervision and supervisors 

Schools, administration . 

Schools, buildings and sites... 

Schools, finance. 

Superintendents , 

Supervision and supervisors. 


. X 
X X 


* NoL always used. 

Names t addresses } and information about individuals 

Alexander, Carter. How To Locale Educational Information and Data 
chap, xxiv New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. 
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News notes 

Alexander, Carter, II010 To Locale Educational Information and Data, 
chap, xxv. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. 

Periodicals: American School Board Journal, Nairn's Schools, School Ex* 
endive. 

Periodicals , educational 

The Yearbook ol the Educational Press Association gives names, editors, 
place of publication, and number of issues published a year for such publica¬ 
tions. 

The useful periodicals for any given topic in this list are noted in connection 
with the topic. 

Reference books 

Alexander, Carter, How To Locate Educational Information and Data, 
chap. v. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. 
Mudge, Isadore Gilbert. Guide to Reference Books Chicago: American 
Library Association, 193d (sixth edition), Supplements annually or at 
longer intervals. 

The authoritative treatment of all reference books of interest to educators gen¬ 
erally, 

Research agencies 

The Educational Directory , Parts I and II (United States Office of Education 
BullcLin No. 1 [of any year]), previously described, lists research directors in 
slate education departments and city school systems. Most of these, as well as 
many educational reseatch workers in higher institutions, are named in the 
annual membership list of the American Educational Research Association 
printed in the December number of the Review of Educational Research . 

A Directory of Organizations in the field of Public Administration, described 
in this section under the subheading ‘'Associations and organizations/' states 
under each organization the types of activities carried on by it 

Research agencies interested in a given topic are sometimes listed under that 
topic in this guide. 

Researches, locating 

Full directions and ail important sources are given in: 

Alexander, Carter. How To Locate Educational Information and Data, 
chap xxiii. New Yoik Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935- 
Good, Carter V., Barji, A S., and Scales, Douglas E, The Methodology 
of Educational Research New York' D. Appieton-Century Co , Inc., 1936. 
Pp. xxuT-882. 

For current educational researches, the Education Index has the best listings, 
often with "Researches” as a subheading under some suitable administrative 
heading 
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A project foi an encyclopedia of educational research is headed by Professor 
W. S. Monroe, of the University of Illinois. If Lhis work is eventually published, 
in the course of several years it will be the best source for summaries of rc- 
searches on any school administration topic. 

Researches needed 

Chapter ii, of Lhe Good, Barr, and Scates reference under the preceding sub¬ 
heading, "Rcseaiches, locating," lists a number of magazine articles on needed 
research in school administration The Education Index may be used for later 
suggestions, by use of the subheading of "Research" for the topic of interest, 
especially “Administration of Schools." 

Statistics, educational 

Full directions and some notes on sources arc given in: 

Alexander, Carver. How To Locate Educational Information and Data , 
chap. xix. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935, 

Many additional notes on sources arc in: 

Alexander, Carver. "Statistics Needed in Educational Work: Refer¬ 
ences and Notes on Sources," Library Consultant, No, 8, January, 1936. 
Pp. 24 (mimeographed). Obtainable for 15 cents a copy postpaid from the 
author, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. 

The Education Index lists current materials with the subheading of "Statis¬ 
tics" under many Lopics. 

Surveys 

The most convenient bibliographies of school surveys arc those issued by 
Dean Henry Lester Smith and colleagues of the University of Indiana School of 
Education, traceable through the Education Index . Lists of surveys appear 
regularly in the Education Index, the Bibliography of Research Studies in Educa¬ 
tion series of Lhe United States Office of Education, and the periodical School 
Management, all with some such heading as "Surveys." 



SELECTED REFERENCES ON FOREIGN EDUCATION 


JAMES F. ABEL 
United Stales Office of Education 


Among the more important historical studies that have appeared 
during the year are a history of secondary education in France, the 
first volume of a history of the University of Heidelberg, school 
policies in Greece from 1821 to 1935, a brief account of Keiogijuku 
University, a sketch of the teaching of mathematics in Scotland, 
a centenary volume on the University of Bern, and a lively, popu¬ 
lar account of education in the Transvaal from 1836 to 1936. 

The education surveys include a study of the organization of 
higher education, an inquiry into education in Southern Rhodesia, 
a survey of Costa Rican education by a mission from Chile, a report 
on the reorganization of education in Mysore, an appraisal of 
America’s investment in six Near East colleges, and the report of an 
interdepartmental committee on native education in the Union of 
South Africa. 

Along the lines of health-teaching and related services are a pro¬ 
gram for schools of nursing, an unusual report on physical education 
in France, the annual report of the chief medical officer in England, 
and a report on health services in Scotland. 

The recently established New Zealand Council for Educational 
Research came into action with a comprehensive bibliography on 
education in. New Zealand. 

General References 

322. Bureau International d'.Education, Anmiaire international de Vedu¬ 

cation cl de I’ensdgnement, 193d Publications du Bureau International 
d’ftducation, No. 50. Geneva: Bureau International d'Education, 
1936. Pp. 470. 

The fourth of a series giving the principal education events for the year. This 
number ia for 1934-35 and includes data from fifty-two countries. 

323. Bureau International d’Education. La legislation rigissaid les con¬ 

structions scolaires, Publications du Bureau International d Education, 
No. 47. Geneva: Bureau International d’fiducation, 1936, Pp 200. 

m 
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A compilation of data on the laws relating to school buildings made up lor 
thirty-seven countries from the replies to a questionnaire. 

324. Institut International de Cooperation Intellectuelle, Bihlio- 

graphic pSdagogique inter nation ale (annte ip3S)- Paris: Ins Li tut Inter- 
tEonal de Coop6raticm Intcllcctuelle, 1936. Pp, 172. 

The second of a series begun by the International Institute iu 1935, The fust 
related to the year 1934, The lists are hirnighcd by national education informa¬ 
tion centers Jn twenty-nine countries, 

325. Institut International de Cooperation Intellectuelle, VQrgan- 

isation de I'cnseignancnt suptriciir: I. Allmagne, Espagne, fttats-Unis 
d* Antique, France, Grand-flretdgne ct Irlandc, Ilongric , Ilalic, Sudde. 
Paris: XnstituL International de Cooperation Intellectuelle, 1936, Pp, 
34 °* 

A most welcome study ol higher education in the countries named. For each 
country it deals with such topics as the university and the state, interior organi¬ 
zation of the institutions, organization of studies, and buildings and finances. 

326. International Labor Office. Problems of Vocational Guidance, 

Studies and Reports, Series J (Education) No. 4. London: P. S. King 
& Son, Ltd., 1935. Pp. 184. 

A bird's-eye view of vocational guidance, which is considered in this study as a 
connecting link beLwccn educational and social work on the one hand and eco¬ 
nomic activities on the other. 

327. Kandel, I. L. (Editor). Educational Yearbook of the International Insti¬ 

tute of Teachers College t Columbia University t ipjti, New York; Teach¬ 
ers College, Columbia University, 1936. Fp. xviii-l-634. 

This is the thirteenth of a series begun in 1924. The seven preceding issues were 
devoted to discussions of special topics This volume returns to the original 
plan of presenting descriptive accounts of national systems of education Nine¬ 
teen systems, including the United States, arc presented. 

328. Smith:, Henry Lester, and Painter, William Isaac. Bibliography of 

Literature on Education in Countries Other than the United Stales of 
America. Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana University, 
Vol. XIII, No. 2. Bloomington, Indiana: Bureau of Co-operative 
Research, Indiana University School of Education, 1937. Pp. 342, 

A bibliography of material published in the twelve-year period, January i, 1925, 
to December 31,1936, on file in the University of Indiana library Intended for 
students who desire to locate discussions on any specific phase of education in 
foreign countries, 

329. Stewart, Isabel M. The Educational Program of the School of Nursing. 

Geneva: International Council of Nurses, 1934. Pp. 96. 

The report of a study begun in 1925. It embodies suggestions, recommenda¬ 
tions, and methods that the Education Committee of the International Council 
of Nurses believes to be practical and urgently needed. 
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330. The Unofficial Ambassadors, 1937 . New York: Committee on Friendly 
Relations among Foreign Students (347 Madison AveJ, 1937. Pp. 30, 
Gives a statistical summary by countries of foreign students in colleges and uni¬ 
versities in the United States during 1936-37 and their distribution by institu¬ 
tions. Published annually, Comparisons may be made with previous years, 

33/ Usill, Harley V. (General Editor), The Year Book of Education , 1937. 
London: Evans Bros,, Ltd,, 1937. Pp, 912. 

The sixth volume of a series begun in 1932. The thirteen parts of this yearbook 
deal with statistics in the Uni Led Kingdom and the dominions; statistical sum¬ 
maries for foreign countries; finance in the United Kingdom; legal notes; educa¬ 
tion of the adolescent in the dominions and the United States; educational 
trusts in the United Kingdom, the dominions, and the United States; two prob¬ 
lems of education Jn the United Kingdom; educational policy in the British 
colonial empire; education in India; education in Islamic countries, Latin 
America, and the Far East; current problems in Europe; educational signifi¬ 
cance of contact with the peoples and conditionsof other countries; and an out¬ 
line 0/ legal education, 


By Countries 

AUSTRALIA 

332, Hill, Marjorie. Training To Reason—An Investigation into the Possi¬ 

bility of Training in Seeing Relations of Evidence, Australian Council for 
Educational Research Series, No, 44, Melbourne: Melbourne Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1936, Pp. 72. 

The author was attempting to discover whether reasoning can be trained, The 
experiment was conducted with five groups of children, one of which was the 
control group, Probably the most important conclusion icached is that M it is 
useless to depend on one subject to improve another for improvement can be 
obtained only by specific training/ 1 

333, Sublet, Frank G. Education for Industry and Citizenship- Australian 

Council for Educational Research Series, No, 45. Melbourne: Mel¬ 
bourne University Press, 1936. Pp. 144. 

Believing that it is undesirable for education to be organized on a highly spe¬ 
cialized basis, the author tries to set out the basic ideas of the alternative 
mode of advance. His study is divided into four parts, general education, 
industrial education, education for the profession of engineentig, and prob¬ 
able trends of engineering education. 

BELGIUM 

334, C, R, E, Educational Foundation, Inc, Record of Belgian and Ameri¬ 

can C, R. B Fellows , Visiting Professors, Lecturers and Scientists 
Studying and Traveling under the Auspices of the C, R B Educational 
Foundation, Inc,, 1920-1936' New York: C, R, 13 . Educational Foun¬ 
dation, Inc., 1937. Pp, 132. 
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A report thaL indicates the kind of work being done by some of the stronger 
organizations interested in promoting betLer international relations through 
exchanges in culLural and scientific fields 

BRITISH COLONIES 

335. Fletcher, Basil A. Education and Colonial Development, London: 

Methuen & Co., Ltd,, 1936. Pp. viii+152. 

Written to consider the present educational situation in a number of colonics 
and to discover, if possible, the better lines of educational advance. 

336. Federated Malay States. Annual Report oj the Education Department 

for the Year 1933. Kuala Lumpur: At the Federated Malay States 
Government Press, 1936. Pp. 124. 

A11 official report that combines considerable historical data with the account 
of progress in 1935. 

337. HongKong, Report of the Education Department for (he Year 1935, Hong 

Kong: Printed aL VicLoiia Gaol, 1036. Tp, 36. 

Summarizes briefly general and educational conditions in Ilong Kong and tells 
of progress made in 1935. 

338. Kenya, Colony and Protectorate ox\ Education Department Annual 

Report , 1935. Nairobi, Kenya Colony: Government Printer, 1936 
Pp, 86, 

The oflicinl annual report of education in Kenya, Includes an excellent dia¬ 
gram of the organization of instruction in the colony. 

339. Palestine Department op Education. Annual Report 1934-1935* 

Jerusalem: Printing and Stationery Office, 1936. Pp. 94, 

An official report that includes organization of instruction, nomenclature, 
programs of study, and a number of graphs and charts IndicaLmg the piogicss 
of education in Palestine since the World War, 

340. Southern Kiiodesia. Report of the Education Conmissiouei, 1936* Salis¬ 

bury: Rhodesian Printing & Publishing Co., Ltd., 1936. Pp. 52. 

In October of 1935, Herbert F, B, Fox was appointed by the governor or 
SouLhern Rhodesia to ‘'inquire into and report upon the present system of 
European education in all its bearings in the Colony n Ills findings arc pre¬ 
sented in this publication 

341. Straits Settlements, Annual Report on Education in the Straits Settle¬ 

ments for the Year tqjj, Singapore: Government Printing Office, 1936 
p P- 134 - 

A well-arranged report on education in the Straits Settlements, including a his¬ 
torical account, 

342. Sudan Government. Annual Report of the Education Department 

Khartoum: McCorquodale, 1936. Fp. 39, 

The official report of a school system that is an unusual combination of public 
and private education, 
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343 * Uganda I rotlctorate. Annual Report of the Education Department for 
(he Year haded j isl December , ipj^. Entebbe: Government Printer, 
1936. Up. 90. 

'Hie icport contains a good map of the protectorate, sketches the history of edu¬ 
cation there, anti outlines in detail the condition of the school system during 
the year. 

CANADA 

344. Dominion or Canada, Bureau or Statistics. Annual Sumy of Edu¬ 

cation itt Canada, igjy. Ottawa: J. O, Patemuicle, I.S.O., 1937. Pp. 
xlviii4-i8fh 

lhc regulai annual survey of education 111 Canada, Contains the most complete 
anti the best organized information that can be obtained. It includes a directory 
and bibliography for 1936. 

CHINA 

345. Young, Ciila Feng. "Higher Education in China," Peabody Journal of 

Education, XIV (January, 1937), 185-95. 

An excellent brief article containing a large amount of valuable factual ma¬ 
terial, 

COSTA RICA 

346. Misi6n Educacional Ciiilena en Costa Rica, 1935 Infomcs y Iraba- 

jos: Vol, I, Informes, educacidn prc-cscolar, educacidn prmaria y normal. 
San Jose: Juan Alias, imprcaor, 1935, pp. 324. Vol. II, Educacidn 
secundaria) educacidn (ticniea. San Jose: Editorial BorrasSHnos,, 1935, 
PP- 352 . 

'Die firsL nnrl second volumes of a constructive survey of education in Costa 
Rica made by a Chilean educational mission consisting of Luis Galdames, 
Artuio Riga, and Oscar Biiatus, Deals with the general CosU Rican situation, 
preschool, primary, normal, secondary, and technical education. 

ENGLAND 1 

347 County Council of Durham, Education Department. Educational 
Program for (he Period 1st April, 1^36, to isl September, IQ39* ap¬ 
pointed Day for (he Raising of thtfSchool Leaving Age under the Educa¬ 
tion Bill, 1936: Report of the Director of Education. Durham: County 
Council of Durham, July, 1936. Bp 114 

Illustrates the way in which local education authorities in England plan for 
education and work with the Board of Education of England and Wales 
348. Great Britain Board of Education. Educational Administration in 
England dr Wales. Board of Education Pamphlet No 105 London: 
Ills Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1936. Pp. 44 

A selection of Lhe churls used in connection with the Educational Exhibition 
held at Oxfoul in 1935. Useful in connection with any study of education m 
England. 

1 See also Ilom 594 (JlnrLog and Rhodes) m the list of selected lelciences appearing 
in the December, 1936, number of lhc.fr/100J Review 
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349. Great Britain Board of Education. The Health of the School Child- 

Annual Report of the Chief Medical Officer of the Board of Education for 
the Year xgjy. London: His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1936, pp ( 
160. 

Each year the report of the School Medical Service of England is among the 
best of the publications on child health. The report for 1935 is no exception 
to Lhat rule. A11 interesting, readable document. 

350. Great Britain Board or Education. Suggestions for Ihc Planning of 

Buildings for Public Elementary Schools. Board of Education, Educa¬ 
tional Pamphlets No, 107. London: His Majesty's Stationery Office, 
1936. Pp. xvi+130+xvii-xxviii, 

The reorganization of education in England according to Die Iladow Plan, by 
which the school-leaving age is raised to fifteen years, calls for many changes in, 
and additions to, school accommodations. This pamphlet offers to local educa¬ 
tion authorities guiding principles that the Board of Education feels should be 
followed in planning the accommodations 

351. Murray, J. Wickham. "Can Technical Education Be f Liberal , ? ,> Adult 

Education IX (September, 1936), 28-36. 

The author points out "that there Is no fundamental difference between tech¬ 
nical and any oLher form of education. 11 He claims that "the technical stu¬ 
dent, through carefully devised courses of study is able to use his probable and 
actual life-work to attain what is probably a truer culture than is possible by 
other means," 

352. Sadler, Sir Michael, and Others. Essays on Examinations, London: 

Macmillan & Co., Ltd,, 1935. Pp. xii-hi68. 

Consists of nine essays, six of which wcic written by members of the English 
committee set up to work with committees in Scotland, France, Germany, and 
the United Slates to investigate problems relating to examinations, A part of 
the International Institute Examinations Inquiry. 

353. Simon, K D. “A Citizen Challenges theUnivcr9itics, M Universities Review, 

IX (November, 1936), 3-18. 

A discussion of the responsibilities of the universities in the formation of public 
opinion. 

FRANCE 

354. Bartii^lemy, M. Georges. Rapporl fait an now de la Commission des 

Finances chargde d'examiner le projel de foi portaiU fixation dn Budget 
Gtn&ral de VExcrcice ipjy (Education physique—sports el loisirs), Paris: 
Impnmerie de la Chambre des D6put6s, 1936. Pp, 136, 

An official document written by n member of the Chamber 0/ Deputies in de¬ 
fense of a request for increased appropriations for physical education, sports, 
and leisure, He sketches the history of physical education; its present status 
in France; its status in Germany, Belgium, Italy, and Czechoslovakia; and 
ouLlincs his hopes for the future in France, 
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355. Vial, Francisque. Trots sikclcs d'histoire do l l enseij>ncmenl sccondaire. 
Paris: Librarie Delagrave, 1936, Pp, 288, 

During the I rcncli Revolution the colleges in France were abolished and central 
schools established in their stead. The central schools lasted only lour or five 
years. The author of this book undertook to write a careful account of these 
schools but found it difficult to do so without writing a history of secondary 
education in France. 


GERMANY 

356 . Akademkches Auskunptsamt an der Universitat Berlin. Ralgdber 

ftir Auslttnder die atL Deuischm Uochschutcn Siudicren Wollen. Berlin: 
VcrJng dcs Deutschcn Instituls fllr AuslSnder an der Umversitht Bei'lin, 
1936. Pp. 24. 

An attempt to answer in advance the main questions of a foreign student 
planning to study either lor a short or longer period at a German university. 

357. Boje, Walter A. Wcgwciser durch die Lekrgebidc der Dculschen Hoch- 

schulctt. Schriften zur Studienberatung. Bearbeitet im Akademischen 
Auskunftsamt. Berlin; Verlag des Deutschen Instituts fflr Ausiitnder, 
*937« Pp- 33^- 

A guide to study at institutions of university rank in Germany, giving for each 
subject the institutions at which it is offered, special institutions for research 
the duration of study, and the opportunities for examination. 

358 . Loeeelmann, Martin. Erziehmg nnd Uniemchl an der haheren SchHie: 

Ein Handbuch Itir die Praxis herausgegeben von Dr. Martin Loepel- 
mann, Minislerialdirigent im Reichs- und Preussischen Ministerium fi)r 
Wissenschaft, Erziehung, und VolksbiJdung. Band I, Voraussetzungen. 
Frankfurt-am-Main; Verlag Moritz Diestcrweg, 1936, Pp 6a 
The introductory volume of a practical handbook on education and instruction 
in the secondary school. 

359 . Reiciisstelle eOr Schulwesen Berlin. iVcgweiser ditrch das h'dhere 

Schtihvescn des Deulschen ReichcSt Schuljahr 193$' Berlin; Weid- 
mannsche Buchhandlung, 1936. Pp. 256, 

A statistical survey of secondary education in Germany for the school year end¬ 
ing May is’i 193$' 

360 . Ritter, Gerhard, Die Beiddbergcr Universifdl—Ein SHlck dettlscher 

Gcscldchle: Erster Band, Das Mittelalter (1386-1508), Heidelberg: 
Carl Winters Universitatsbuchhandlung, 1936. Pp. xiv+534. 

A history of the University of Heidelberg during the Middle Agea. 

361. Taylor, John W. Yotiih Welfare in Germany, Nashville, Tennessee: 

Baird-Ward Co,, 1936. Pp. 260. 

A doctoral study of government action pertaining to the care of German 
youLh, A bibliography is included. 
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GREECE, 

362. Haralamhides, Theodor. Die Schulpolitik Grcichcnlands—Studic znr 

KuliurgcschicJttc Ncitgreichcnhnds von 1821-1935. Beilin: Junker & 
Dunnhaupt, 193$. Pp. 208. 

A historical analysis of Lhc education situation in modem Greece and plans 
for its betterment. 

INDIA 

363. Burma Education Department. Annual Report on Public Instruction 

in Burma for the Year 1935-36. Rangoon: Superintendent, Government 
Printing and Stationery, 1936, Pp, 42+kiv. 

Of special interest because Burma will soon have a government separate from 
India. 

364. Department of Puduc Instruction in Mysore. Report oj the Com¬ 

mittee on lhc Reorganization of Several Grades of Education with Syllabuses. 
Bangalore: At lhc Government Press, 1936. Pp. 260. 

The committee wns appointed to consider Lhc question of reorganization of 
middle schools with ruralized courses of study. The report oflcrs a changed 
oiganizalion of instruction, with syllabuses for Live different types of schools 
recommended 

IRISH FREE STATE 

365. Report of the Department of Education 1934-35- Dublin: The Stationery 

Office, 1936, Pp. 263. 

The official report on education in the Ii ish Free Slate Contains general com¬ 
ments and statistics in detail. 


ITALY 

366. Mauraro, Howard R. The New Education in Paly. New York: S. F, 

Vanni, Inc,, 1936. Pp. 506. 

The most complete and best survey, published in English, of the present system 
of education in Italy. 

367. Ministero eell'Educavuone Nazionale. Supplcmento at hoUctlmo uffi- 

dale I: Leggi, regolamenli c dire disposhioni general!, anno 63, Marlcdi 
12 Maggio, 1936, N. 19. Rome: IsLituto Poligrafico dcllo SLato, 1936. 
Pp. 610. 

This supplement to the official bulletin of the Ministry of National Education 
of Italy contains Royal Decree of Mny 7, 193G, fixing the hours and progiams 
of study for the classical, scientific, teacher-training, and technical secondary 
schools. 

JAPAN 

368. The Kciogijnkn University — A Brief Account of Ils History, Aims and Equip¬ 

ment. Tokyo; Keiogijuku University, 1936. Pp. 104. 

A brief history of the oldest of the modern institutions of higher learning in 
Japan 
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LATIN AMERICA 

3 flg. Latin American Studies in American Institutions of Higher Learning, 
Academic Year 1935-1936. Washington: Division of Intellectual Co¬ 
operation, l’an American Union, 1936. Pp, iv+74. 

An up-lo-dutc list of the various courses given on Latin America by the col¬ 
leges anil universities in the United States. The courses total B75 and enrol 
something more thun 13,365 students, 

370. "Some Folk Songs and Stories of the Americas/ 1 Bulletin 0f the Tan 
American Union ^ LXXI (February, 1937), 133-200, 

A charming collection ol talus nml songs, one each from most 0/ the American 
countries. They should he pleasing to both children tintl teachers in the schools 
of the United Stales. 

Mexico 

371 Salazar, Juan 13 , Bases of the Socialist Secondary School. Translated by 
Francisco Olavc. Mexico: Tailcres Grecos dela Naci6n, 1936. Pp, 64, 
This is a plan submitted in June, 1935, to the Institute of Socialist Orientation 
by the head of the department of secondary education of the National Secre¬ 
tarial of Public Education. 


NEAR EAST 

372. Executive Committee or the Five Year Stadiuzation Fund or the 
Near East Colleges. An Appraisal of America's Investment in Sfa 
Near East Colleges, New York: Near East College Association, 1937, 

Pp. 44. 

A survey of what has been accomplished by the American College of Sofia, 
Athens College, Robert College, lbe American College for Girls, the American 
University of Beirut, and the International College, and an estimate of their 
needs for the next five years 

NETHERLANDS 

373- Gedeuboek—Nedcrlandsch Inshhtitf van Accountants , i8q$~iq35 Amster¬ 
dam: Nedcrlandsch Instituut van Accountants. Pp. 148. 

A publication wiillcn on the occasion of the fortieth anniversary of the found¬ 
ing of the Netherlands Institute of Accountants, 

NETHERLANDS INDIES 

374. Census of ipj 0 in the Netherlands Indies: Vol VIII, Summary of the 

Volumes I-VII. Batavia 1 Landsdrukkerij, 1936. Pp* 128. 

This summary of the census of 1930 in the Netherlands Indies offers excellent 
fundamental data on which to base a study of education in those islands. 

NEW ZEALAND 

375, Mules, Mary, and Butchers, A. G. Bibliography of New Zealand Edib 

cation, New Zealand Council for Educational Research Series, No. 2. 
Wellington; Wbitcombe & Tombs, Ltd,, 1936- Pp 84- 
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The bibliography began as a selected list of references for the council's research 
workers but was eventually earned along until it is complete in most of its 
sections, 

NICARAGUA 

376. Informe del ministro de instruction publico, Doctor Loremo Guerrero , al 

congreso national, 1935. Managua: Imprenta National, 1936. Pp, 444, 
Following a brief introduction, this tinmud report, gives in detail the legislative 
decrees, official actions taken, the reports of the different departments, and 
statistical data on education in Nicaragua. 

PERU 

377. JIMENEZ, Juan J. ValXsquez, "Conocimlcntos cxigidos para cl ingreso 

a las cscuelas de ingenicras y la cducacidn pdblica cn cl Perfi,” Boldin de 
Minas, industries y constructiones^ Scric III, Tonio 8, Aflo, 1936. Pp. 196. 
This entire number of the Boldin is given over to the coiulltions of admission 
to schools of engineering in Peru. Includes a discussion of admission to such 
schools in France, Germany, and England, 

roxAND 

37S. "Organisation de la Science Polonaise/ 1 Organon — Revue Internationale, I. 
Warsaw: Institut Mianowski d'Encoumgcmenl aux Travaux Scienti- 
fiqucs, 1936. Pp, 135-289, 

Written to give to foreigners the most essential data on Che organization of 
Polish science, the present status of cneb science, the country's scientific cen¬ 
ters, and the part which government and private organizations play in aiding 
science. 

379. Turosienski, Severin K. Roland's Institutions of Higher Education, 

United States OITica of Education Bulletin No. 14, 1036, Pp. 160, 

A study of Poland's institutions of higher education made by a man whose 
mother-tongue is the Polish language. Il Includes data vnlliable to collegiate 
registrars, and students of comparative education will find its scope wide 
enough for their special needs. 

PORTUGAL 

380. GuimarXis, Oliveira. Boklim oficial do iniuisterio da inslrtteao pfiblica, 

Afto VI, Fasciculos I e II. Lisbon: Imprcnsa Nacionul, 1936. Pp, 
310-214. 

The official publication oT the Ministry of Public Instruction of Portugal, This 
issue contains the reports of the inspector general of private education, the 
reports of the district inspectors, and the text of various decrees, 

• SCOTLAND 

381. Department op Health for Scotland. Committee on Scottish Health 

Services Report. Edinburgh: His Majesty's Stationery Oflice, 1936, Pp, 

404. 
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The finding of n committee appointed in 1933 "to review the existing health 
services) of Scotland in the light of modern conditions and knowledge and to 
make recommend at ions <m any changes in policy and organization that may 
he considered necessary for the promotion of efficiency and economy," 

382. Wilson p Duncan K. The History of Mathematical Teaching in Scotland 
to the End of the Eighteenth Century. Publications of the Scottish Council 
for Research in Education, Vol. VIII. London: University of London 
Press, Ltd., 1935. Pp. viii+100. 

An interesting sketch enlivened by quotations such 4s the following; 

To learn a-right to muUiplie 
The Table get In mem one, 

Then first set down multiplicand 
And nixl, let multiplier stand, 


SWITZERLAND 

383. Feller, Richard. Die UniversittU Bcm } 1834-1934. Bern and Leipzig: 
Paul Ilaupl, 1935, Pp. 648. 

A history of lbe University of Bern written with the co-operation of the Direc¬ 
tion of Instruction of the Canton of Bern and the University Senate. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

384. Dot, A, K. A Century of Education in the Trauma ( t 1836-1936 Pretoria: 

Government Pritilcr* 1936. Pp. 174, 

Written for the Empire Exhibition held at Johannesburg in 1936 More of a 
pictorial am] popular history than a research account. A very interesting pub¬ 
lication and profusely illustrated. 

385. Report of the Interdepartmental Committee on Native Education X933-X936. 

IVelorja: Government Press, 1936. Pp. 158. 

The committee was appointed in 1935 to examine and report on the systems 
of native education of the provinces and make recommendations on certain 
matters connected therewith. Among other things it recommends that control 
of native education be transferred from the provinces to the Union government 
and placed in the Union Education Department, which should accept the 
financial responsibility. 

UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 

386. American-Russian Chamber of Commerce, Handbook of the Soviet 

Union. New York: American-Russian Chamber of Commerce, 1936, 
Pp. 562-Hxiii. 

Three chapters of this volume arc of special interest to educators' chapter vi, 
“The Second 1 ‘ive-Year Plan", chapter xv, "Labor Conditions and Social 
Welfare”; and chapter xvi, "Educational and Cultural Development" 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 

Formrd steps in testing,-- 1 The history of science tenches us that the golden 
key winch has unlocked the secrets of many domains 1 ms been the ability to 
measure; for to measure means to control. Insofar as education can be made a 
science, measurement remains of first importance, Despite spritcly advances 
made since Lhc coming of the testing movement, our methods of examining as 
they ailed thousands of students arc, of course, still inadequate. Unquestion¬ 
ably, we misjudge, misguide, aud mistthicntc many youths because we do not 
have sufficient knowledge or control to do better, buL, worse, we are dilatory in 
applying the knowledge that we do have. We need lo find more trustworthy 
ways of measuring human ability, and we need, even more, a philosophy to guide 
us in intelligent appraisal and use ol the information which measurements yield, 
To paraphrase Ben Wood, in testing, minor tactics arc important, but major 
strategy is transcendent, The development of valid measuring devices 19 basic, 
but imagination and vision in using them delimit their final effect on educational 
practice. 

Thrice welcome, therefore, is a new book 1 on the construction of examinations 
which (praise AllahI) does not limit itself to discourses on Lhc meriLs of true- 
false versus essay tests. It is a long-awaited contribution Lo the general subject 
of the improvement of testing. 

Thu three basic chapters in Part I, written by R, W. Tyler and E. F, Lind¬ 
quist, on "Identification and Definition of the Objectives To Be Measured,” 
“The Theory of Test Construction/'' and "The Construction of Tests/* together 
with Max McConn's chapter m Part III on "The Uses and Abuses of Examina- 
tions / 1 are in themselves sufficient justification for the publication of the book, 
and tins is said without disparagement to the five excellent chapLers in Part II 
dealing with specific methods of testing in five major subject fields. While some of 
the materials of these chapters have appeared previously elsewhere, it is eminent¬ 
ly fitting that they should be included in this volume. That Tyler's emphasis on 

1 Tf\t Cwulriidiou and Use of Achimmnl Examinations: A Manual foi Secondary 
School Teachers. Prepared under Lhc Auspices of a Committee of the American 
Council on Education, Edited by Herbert E. Ilawkcs, E. V, Lindquist, ami C U 
Mann, Boston. Houghton Mifflin Co,, 193d, Pp vi+496 $240 
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identifying and defining objectives in testing is timely and most pertinent is 
apparent when one considers how typically vague are the aims of most high- 
school courses and how uniformly examinations Lend to deal solely with content 
covered, despite the general claim that we arc seeking "changes in behavior,’ 1 
"When we compare the tests and examinations in common use with the objec¬ 
ts of the courses, k is evident ni once Ihnt these tests do not show us how well 
the students are attaining all of these objectives" (p. 7). Every teacher, how¬ 
ever, believes or hopes that his course will do more than teach facts. 

Earh subject which is taught is ottered will* the expectation that students who take 

this subject will undergo certain desired changes ns a result of the course.These 

changes which we evpect to take place in Die student are the objectives of the subject 
.... A satisfactory lest or examination in any subject Is an instrument which gives 
evidence of the degree to which students are reaching the objectives of teaching [p, 4], 

Such evidence requires a much more explicitdefiningof objectives and a type 
of testing less restricted than arc common in the schools. 

Lindquist's chapter on "The Theory of Test Construction,” followed by 
chapter iii on "The Construction of Tests/’ should be required reading for every 
teacher who makes examinations. Here is a sound exposition of the best we know 
concerning the actual building of examinations, "The cons true tor of any test of 
educational achievement is confronted with two major problems The first of 

these is , > . . luhiit to measure.The second . . , . is *. . , how to measure" 

(p. 17). The first ot these demands an adequate inflection of the curriculum, the 
second, decisions concerning sampling, types of test techniques, arrangement 
and design of the (cst, and, most important of ah, methods for evaluation of the 
validity of the Lest itself. General veisus specific achievement tests are discussed 
in detail, and the advantages and the limitations of each are described In this 
chapter that old dead horse, Lbc "passing mark/’ is dragged out into the light of 
clay in a couiageous fashion -a performance long overdue. The technical basis 
for the validity of a single test item and the discriminating power of a single test 
item are here treated in adequate detail, as are also a number of treacherous 
results of questions that pass with the uninitiated as satisfactory. 

Chapter iii is a manual of specific instructions for actually building a test, 
step-by-step instructions being given and many tricks of the trade. The busy 
teacher will use this chapter whether or not he reads the bases given for it in the 
two preceding chapters. 

Part II, "Examinations in Majoi Subject Fields/’ devotes a chapter to each 
of five major fields of subjeeL matter. "Examinations in the Social Studies," by 
Ilowaid R, Andersonj "Examinations in the Natural Sciences," by Fred P 
Frutchcy and R. XV, Tyler; "Examinations in tJie Foreign Languages,” by 
Algernon Coleman; "Examinations in Mathematics/ 1 by John A. Long, Haiold 
T, Lundholm, and Eugene R. Smith; and "Examinations in English/' by John 
A. Lester and E, V. Lindquist. IL seems to this reviewer that each of these 
chapters is excellently done and is lich in suggestions and that the procedures 
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presented arc founded on solid bases, Instructors in any of these fields who 
build or select examinations in accordance with the principles and techniques 
here suggested may rest assured that their testa arc as valid as present knowledge 
can make them* Since limitations of space make it impossible to outline in 
detail tlic manner of treatment of each chapter, the reviewer musL be content 
merely to suggest to any instructor as a most important reference the chapter 
referring to his particular subject. These chapters give sample types of ques¬ 
tions and the basis for selection of each, togeLher with many oLher practical 
suggestions. 

In the final chapter Max McConn gives ft masterly rdsumd of the past and 
prcsenl uses and abuses of examinations that should serve as a ihcrapcuLic to us 
all, especially to administrators, who, in the Just analysis, hold the control of 
examinations and who, it is always hoped, have some reason for using examina¬ 
tions. McConn’s chapter is addressed to the need for a philosophy of testing, 
“What’s the use? What do sve accomplish by all this testing and examining 
anyway? Is it worth all the effort and money it costs? Do we perchance do 
harm instead of good, or harm as well as goad, with ouv examinations, and 
especially through the uses we make of their results?” (P, 443.) Of the many 
uses of examinations, this chapter points out, the chief use ho5 probably always 
been the "maintenance of standards.” Of the crimes that have been committed 
under this banner, probably the less said the better. Fortunately we have begun 
to look this ogre in Lhe face, The wide body of diagnostic tests that have become 
popular in recent years and the long list of previous books on testing, 110L to 
mention this volume, arc evidence that we are becoming interested in devices 
that will help a youth to succeed rather than devices which may be used to fail 
him. The phenomenon of individual differences seems to have really been dis¬ 
covered only upon Lhe advenL of the standardized test, and the current philos¬ 
ophy of education in a democracy says, above all, that we must do something 
about it, Foremost among the things that the school must do is to furnish 
guidance, in the broadest sense of the term, thaL will forestall misfits and 
failures, For accomplishing this result , no longer or stronger lever r$ available than 
adequate measurement, intelligently used. 

The last chapter is a great chapter, and this is a great book. Read it; study 
it; use it in budding your next examination. 

John L, Stenquist 

Director oe Bureau oy Educational Research 
Baltimore Public Schools 


The place of body mechanics in lhe curriculum in physical education ,—The 
term “body mechanics” is somewhat oi a newcomer to professional educational 
literature. It however follows, and is closely related to, a large ainounL of 
literature under the heading of “corrective gymnastics” and “corrective pro¬ 
cedures " Practically all the writers in the field agree with regard to certain 
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objectives and outcomes. The differences of opinion are, as usual, in method¬ 
ology. The book under review 1 will undoubtedly raise again this mute question 
of how * 

For the skilled teacher the most valuable part of the book will be its references 
to source material on the various subjects, carefully compiled by title, publisher, 
date, and page. This gathering-together of published material is very valuable, 
particularly for the busy teacher who wants to look here for this, and there for 
that, ill connection with certain needs which arise. 

The first question which a survey of the contents of this book brings out is: 
Should this program of body mechanics be set up as a unit by itself or should the 
work be integrated with the other teaching activities of the school, particularly 
physical education? For example, in Grades I and II it is questionable whether 
as much time as suggested should be devoted at the beginning of the school year 
to the making of records and the classification which the author recommends. 
For the first week children at this age are interested because of the novelty; but 
the novelty wears off—and soon—and the children start saying, "Let's do 
things!” The wise teacher is guided by this impulse. The opinion of the 
reviewer is that, if much time is to be devoted to this classification, it could be 
delayed until the winter season and arranged as a rainy-day program, many of 
the opportunities for vigorous activities in the out-of-doors during the autumn 
being thus preserved. 

The reviewer, however, gravely questions the extent to which children should 
be made conscious of the various phases of body mechanics. It seems likely that 
the more they are made conscious of some of these relationships, the more 
difficult it is to secure correct responses. For this reason it seems that much of 
the program suggested for use in separate units should be integrated with the 
general program in physical education. 

The presentation of the content of the book assumes sfciffed leadership. It 
assumes that teachers are trained to detect and to understand the deviations 
and distortions of the human body and that they are able to recognize a mechan¬ 
ically efficient body. Yeti t must be realized that there are few persons skilled in 
this way If teachers are so skilled, much of this book on anatomy would be 
repetition. The contents seem too vague to give to the ordinary teacher any 
ideas for maintaining the interest span on the part of the child. The questions 
of body mechanics are not of primary interest to the child; one has to "slip up on 
his blind eye,” as it were, if such material is to be included. 

Many people in the country will question the author’s statement that the 
Kellogg strength test is the most completely designed one that is known. The 
reviewer would question whether there is any certain tesL of this type, and many 
people would have arguments for and against this test and that test. 

In a statement in the Appendix there are suggestions for a posture play 

1 Ivalclarc Sprow Howland, The Teaching oj Body Mechanics In Elementary and 
Secondary Schools, New York: A S Barnes & Co., 1936 Pp. xii-l-20^ $2.00 
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called "The Slump Family. 5 * It is this type of material chat the teacher really 
needs in order that she may dramatize certain of Lhc basic principles of body 
mechanics. The inclusion oI more material of this type would have made it 
possible to integrate this whole program with the general curricular activities of 
the school 

The reviewer is convinced that it Is impossible and undesirable, particularly 
with smaller children, to Lake the body to pieces for analysis of activities. He 
believes that Lhc movcnienL should be in the other direction: establishing a 
feeling of organic wholeness. From this standpoint great emphasis should be 
placed on a normal living condition, normal procedure, and normal activities, 
which have been thought out and analyzed by lhc teacher. This analysis, how¬ 
ever, is not presented to the child, From this standpoint, The Teaching of Body 
Mechanics should be kept in the hands of skilled leaders. We shall have to wait 
for a simpler and more dramatized publication for lhc aid of the average lay 
teacher. 

Jay 13, Nasii 

New York UniVkksitY 

Professional training of teachers of arithmetic. —At a time when many of the 
courses in professional schools for teachers rest on the basis of assumptions and 
personal opinions of those who teach the courses, one welcomes any serious 
effort to determine curriculum offerings. 

In the volume under review 1 the author presents Hie icsuits of investigations 
which were made to discover the effectiveness of professional courses in arith¬ 
metic and to discover the extent to which professional courses in arithmetic now 
ollered by professional schools for teachers arc responsible for deficiencies in the 
product of these schools, The results of these investigations v/eie used, along 
with standards formulated by other investigators, as criteria for evaluating 
professional courses in arithmetic, On the basis of these evaluations an attempt 
was made to formulate suggestions concerning the oiganizatioiij the administra¬ 
tion, and the teaching of these professional courses. 

The method used to determine the effectiveness of the professional training in 
arithmetic consisted in an analysis of the teacher's shoitcomings (i) in the 
command of fundamental principles of arithmetic and in the applying of the 
principles and (2) in the effective use of principles of Leaching, The data used 
to discover inadequacies in training consisted of (1) the examination papers in 
arithmetic of approximately 19,000 candidates for the license to teach in the 
elementary schools of New York City, (2) the results of an examination in 
arithmetic given to 322 employed elementary-school teachers, and (3) thcicsults 
of direct observation of the leaching of elementary arithmetic in 28 public 
schools and of confcicnces with the teachers whose teaching had been observed. 

1 Arthur E, Robinson, The Professional Pducnlion of Kkmentary Teachers tn the Pi eld 
of Arithmetic, Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 672, New York- 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 193O. Pp. v1+iq4, 
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AH the teachers who were examined and whose teaching was observed had had 
from two to four years of professional training in arithmetic, Two limitations of 
the data for this part of the study have been pointed out by the author; (1) The 
examinations were confined to one city. (2) The observations were confined to 
the work, of 278 teachers in 28 elementary schools. The unreal character of some 
of the examination questions seems to the reviewer to constitute a third limita¬ 
tion. 

Data dealing (1) with the character and the extent of the professional 
preparation and professional experience of the teachers of professional courses in 
arithmetic and (2) with the materials of instruction and classroom activities of 
professional courses were used to determine the extent to which training schools 
might be responsible for Lhe inadequacies of their product. The questionnaire 
method was used for collecting these data; consequently, this phage of the study 
is subject to the limitations inherent in the questionnaire method, 

A few of the findings having the most significant implications for teacher 
training in arithmetic arc as follows; (r) Elementary-school teachers have at 
best only a mechanical knowledge of arithmetic; they are lacking in a knowledge 
of the fundamental principles of arithmetic which underlie the mechanical 
processes. (2) The teachers are weakest in those abilities which call for an 
application of principles to processes or for an application of processes to 
problematic situations, especially those of the textbook variety, (3) The teach¬ 
ers lack ability to apply in their classroom work many of the most fundamental 
principles of teaching. (4) The deficiencies listed are not confined to teachers of 
any one level of expei ience; primary teachers are no weaker than those of other 
levels of teaching. (5) The majority of the teachers of professional courses in 
arithmetic appear lo have drifted into their present positions, only half of them 
had had actual teaching experience in the elementary grades for which they were 
preparing prospective teachers 

This investigation is of considerable value in showing the trends of current 
practice, Only by indirection, however, does it point the way to more, ideal 
practice. Fundamentally, before we can have an objective evaluation of courses 
of study of any type, we shall need objective studies (1) to discover the specific 
needs of training, (2) to determine the relative merits of various learning 
activities and instructional materials, and (3) to determine the relative adequacy 
of various types of examinations for measuring the effects of training. 

W. S, Guiler 

Miami University _ 

A treatment of health problems for teachers and administrators, —A useful book 
on school health 1 has been prepared primarily for students of education and 
teachers in service It is written in nontechnical language and presents a com- 

1 Laurence B, Chenoweth and Theodore K Selkirk, S1J100I Health Problems With 
a chapter on ff School Heal ill Administration' 1 by Richard Arthur Bolt. New York; 

F S. Cio/ts & Co, 1 gjy Pp til+388, $3.00 
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prchcnsivc statement of the more important problems in school hygiene. The 
first quarter of the book is devoted to growth—its nature and influencing fac¬ 
tors, There follows an extensive discussion of the physical examination of 
school children which considers not the method of making the examination but 
rather the nature and significance of the various conditions and defects to be 
detected. 

After a short statement of the essential facts in the prevention of the more 
important communicable diseases, the authors discuss at some length the school 
problems of seeing and hearing. Other chapters deal with handicapped children, 
Lubcrculosis, mental hygiene, physical education, and accidents. A final chap¬ 
ter on school health administration, prepared by Dr. Richard A, Bolt, presents 
a well-organized outline of school health activities. The discussion In the body 
of the book also provides material basic to the establishment of administrative 
policies. 

The book does not set out to be nn encyclopedic publication in the field of 
school health, covering all phases of the problem from schoolbousc construction 
to educational meLliods. 1L selects certain fundamental problems and presents 
to the educator or school health worker theessenLial facts concerned, usually giv¬ 
ing attention to both phases of problems concerning which differences of opinion 
exist. It contains a fairly comprehensive glossary and a carefully prepared index, 
both of which increase its usefulness. 

This book may be cordially recommended as a sound, useful, and convenient 
reference. 

C. E. Turner 

Massachusetts Institute op TccUNor.ooY 


A textbook in public finance, far the upper grades.—The depression focused the 
attention of educational leaders on the need for a more effective social-studies 
curriculum in the common schools. Faced with shortsighted budget cuts, tax¬ 
payers 1 strikes, wholesale investment losses, and sharc-llic-wenlth panaceas of 
the $2oo-a-montli variety, educators have given serious consideration to the 
necessity of teaching straight thinking in economics, A contribution in this field 1 
brings some of the history nnd principles of public finance within the comprehen¬ 
sion of upper-grade and high-school pupils, 

The problems of taxation arc introduced informally through a conversation 
between a boy and his father about the gasoline tax. Six chapters enumerate 
the ways in which we are served and benefited by the national, state, and local 
governments and Lhc methods by which these governments collect the money 
to pay for the services. Six chapters’ arc devoted to the history of taxation, 
starling with ancient Egypt, Mesopotamia, and China, and emphasizing the 
development of taxation in lhc United States. One chapter is devoted to a 

1 M. Slndc Kendrick ancl Charles II. Scavcr, Taxes: Benefit and Burden. New York: 
Newflon & Co., 1937. Pp, 190. $o,8o 
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treatment of the theories of tax-shifting; another to the ways in which public ex¬ 
penditures may be reduced without curtailing governmental services. An ap¬ 
pendix furnishes pertinent tax statistics and stimulating questions and prob¬ 
lems for each chapter. There is an adequate index. 

The book is interestingly written, Amusing facts in the history of taxation 
are not neglected. The vocabulary is carefully controlled, and the ideas pre¬ 
sented are within the comprehension limits of junior high school pupils. The 
treatment of the subject is designed to develop wholesome attitudes toward 
taxation. 

Teachers of junior and senior high school civics will find the book a valuable 
supplementary textbook, Teachers in the intermediate grades who develop 
social-studies units treating ancient, medieval, and modern nations will find in¬ 
teresting material dealing with the public-revenue systems of those periods. 

Walter W. Cook 

Eastern Illinois State Teachers College 
Charleston, Illinois 


Spelling in the light of educational psychology,-' Ayer, Oberholtzer, and Woody 
have organized their spellers' according to seven general principles which appear 
fundamentally souitd in the light of present-day educational psychology: 
emphasis on the mastery of a basal group of words most commonly used m 
everyday writing; opportunity for enrichment through the learning cf additional 
important words; adaptability to the needs of individual pupils; motivation of 
pupil interest; self-activity of pupils; unification of speHingwith pronunciation, 
understanding, and use of words; and adjustment to local school environment. 

The method of word selection is not entirely clear. The authors state that 
their basal list is made up of 2,308 words which comprise over 95 per cent of the 
total number of running words used in correspondence and which are, for the 
most part, common to adult and child writing. Detailed descriptions of the 
authors* studies and the source lists have, of course, no place in the brief intro¬ 
duction to the textbooks; but, in view of the failure of agreement among most 
published basic vocabularies, the omission of specific reference is to be regretted. 
The technique of grading is not disclosed. 

Flexibility and adaptability are strong features of the series. In effect, each 
pupil studies the number of words which he himself is capable of assimilating. 
Furthermore, suggestions provide for reducing the teaching time where such re¬ 
duction is desirable because of seasonal employment, shortened school term, 
and so on. 

The attractive form of the spellers, the pictures lor the younger pupils, and 
the games and exercises included should increase the interest value and make for 

iprcd C Ayer, E. E. Oberholtzer, and Clifford Woody, Modern-Life Speller 
Book I, pp, xvi-j-123, So,48; Book II, pp, xviii-bio6, $0,48; Book III, pp xviii+io6, 
$0.48 Yonkers-an-Hudsoji, New York; World Book Co., 1936 
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permanence of learning. Dictionary activities are introduced for Grade IV and 
above, The common objection that confused impressions result from the syl¬ 
labication and diacritical markings found in mosl dictionaries is met by the 
inclusion in each volume of a "LiLLle Dictionary" which first presents each word 
as it occurs normally in print and follows this form with the usual dictionary 
form in parentheses. 

Published investigations to date have indicated little difference in the 
effectiveness of the study-test method of presentation and the tcst-sUuly 
method, For incidental reasons the advantage appears to lie with the teat-study 
method in the middle and upper grades. The Modern-Life Speller , however, 
prefers the study-test method at all levels. 

In view of the inconclusive evidence now available with reference to actual 
study procedures, the authors have been faced with a certain responsibility of 
choice. The injunction to second- and tlurd-gradc pupils to whisper the word 
softly and say the letters two or three times is open to question because articula¬ 
tion carried too far may lead to the habit of inner articulation and the subsequent 
interference with study of a mature type, 

Young pupils are instructed to look at the letters one at a Lime. Obviously 
spelling requires exact attention to the form and the position of each letter, but 
photographic records of eye-movements have shown that such attention docs 
not, at all levels, necessitate visual fixations on each letter. Detailed analysis 
may be desirable in the beginning, but growth is characterized by a broadening 
of the visual grasp. Warning should be issued against lettcr-by-letter study to 
such a point that a narrow recognition span becomes a permanent perceptual 
habit. 

While saying a word by syllables may possess value on occasion, the inculca¬ 
tion of a rigid procedure is to be looked on with suspicion. 

The authors are to be commended for their cautious reserve in stating that 
there is no one method which is best for teaching spelling on all occasions. The 
statement might be amended to read that there is no known method which is 
best for teaching spelling on all occasions, 

Fending further advances in the psychology of spelling, the Modern-Life 
Speller should prove popular with informed school officials. 

Luther C. Gilbert 

University or California. 
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